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n in:m ilit-s. full of yt'urs and honour, his caroor at once 

TT heconies a subject of universal interest, and everyone is eapT to learn, 
or to reeal! to niiml, wliat manner of man he was, and what lu* did to achieve 
his oreatness ami renown. It is to meet this vruy natural desire that the 
present work has been pnaluced. 

''i’he uiiu of this hook, stated brieily, is to ;five a reatlahle account, full, 
nccurat*-, ami fns* fnan bins, of the life and achievements of Mi*, (dmistone, 
in a narrative which tre.'its in sonus detail all the principal event.s and 
incidents of the period covered by Ins life, pre.smitin*.; also vivid portrait- 
.skftchfs of the most eminent amone his contemj(orarie.s. So many years 
of his life wt're spent in tlu^ public service that the stoiy of ]Mr, Gladstone 
is necessarily closely hound up with the hi.story of the Empire; but the 
private life of a man of so lare<* and comprehensive a nature must needs have 
nhimdant interest for his countrymen, and this hook ftiithfully pre.sents 
tlladstone the man no U.'ss than the statesman. 

One of the most renuirkahh* features of Mi*. Glad.stone’s character, one that 
intensifies the interest attachinj^ to his whole life-hi.story, was his extra- 
ordinary versatility-— the cxtraoiaiinary ability which he displayed in widely 
ditferont directions, the enthusiasm with which lie threw himself into what- 
**ver subject attracted Inm, regarding nothin”: as common or mean. .States- 
man, party-leader, financiex*, orator, he was also a scholar, a man of letters, 
a theolopfian, and a c0nnois.st‘ur of art; there were few departments of know- 
ledge with which he did not make himself in some deens* actpiainted: he 
could one day charm the scholax's of Oxford witli a leniaied and Iitt‘i*axy 
discourse, and the next pleasantly j^oasip to plain farmers on the ei'owth of 
apples or the eultui’e of bees. Truly of all modei'ii ami pex*hap.s xuieient great 
men. be had, ns Dryden sjiid of Sixake.speui'e, “ the lai-j^^est and most compi-e- 
heiisive aoul 

The Ii.st of Mr. Gladstone’s friends would fill a volume. Fi'om the eai'ly 
dn^’s at Eton and O.xford, when he chummed with many who aftex'wai'ds 
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attained eminence, to the latci' days when ho was on occasion a ho?jscninte of 
kings, he was intimate or acquainted with all the prominent perstumgen uS ilie 
century at home and abroad. These his coutempta-aries, friends an<t ptilitieal 
foes — for othei* than political foo.s Blr. Clladstone never ha<l- are here 
sketched, vividly and not without humoui', in relation to their jRsticiutiun 
with him and the part they played in the national stoiy. 

As a historical record it strives to set forth in a bright anti entertaining 
manner-, but still with accuracy an<I serious aim, the main events that have 
gone to the weaving of the story of our national life from year to year. 
Telling the tale of our political and social progress from the early \ ears i>f the 
century well-nigh to its clo.se, thi.s -ivork displny.s a wonderful panorama of 
events and movements. They include all the great, political tjuestions that 
have agitated the public mind and been keenly debated in Purlin.n«eitt from 
the stormy period of the first great Reform agitation oiiwarti; the succeHsive 
acquisitions of greater political power by the people; the alxdition of imjust 
and the enactment of beneficial laws, with national pro.sperity utivarndjig In- 
leaps and bounds; the wars waged by Rritain in varit>UH quarter.s of the glob*-, 
i-evolutions and uphea^'als in £oi*eign countri«*s; stxnui and economic chaiigev 
such as those effected hy the extension of the xnm of steam-power, elect rieify, 
&c.; changes in manners and eu.stoms, .sports and pastimes; great cnlnmiti*-'^ 
and disasters. These and such-like suhjt^cts yield scesies and epiMwies of 
absorbing interest, an extensive gallerj' of fascinating pictures, a clinmicle 
of years crowded with glorious national life. 

Bxit it is in Mr. Gladstone himself that the chief interest of the record 
centres, a xnan who was for a time regarded by uhnost nil his count rytueu a>. 
“the foremost man of all this -world”; a man who in his dnj* <»f {»o\ver vied 
with kings and emperors in shaping the cotir.se of imslern history; a man as 
great in personal character as in mental midowmeiits; a mtin not tt!\va\ s right 
or wise, or he would bo no man, Imt evtw achmtetl by lofty aims — a mislcst, 
religious soul, working indefatigtvhly for what he iMdievctl to Ise the public 
l>enefit, seeking no reward in wealth or title for himself, wearing “ the white 
flower of a blameless life ”. 

The value of the woi'k -w'ili he enhanced hy a siudcK of nlxati forty 
authentic portraits of Mr. Gladstone’s contemporaries, as well as |mrtraitH 
of Mrs. Gladstone in earlier years and as we have known her, an»l |«»i*traits 
of Mr. Gladstone at four epochs of his careei-. A comphde ittdex will 
render all information easily accessible. 

Gladstone and His Oontemporar-im -wiH bo published hy subscription in 
four volumes, super-royal 8vo, bound in cloth in a suhstantial and el.-gjmt 
manner, price 9s. each. It will also bo is.sued in fifteen parts, price 2.v. each. 

No order will be received for le.s.H than an entire si,‘t «.>f ihi* Work in 
fifteen parts or in four volumes. 

A large memorial portrait of Mr. Gladstone, suital»!o for framing, will K* 
presented with delivery of the last part or volume. The p<»rtniit, measuring 
17 inches by 13 inches, is printed on large plate paper mejisuring 22 incln-s 
by 17 inches, is valuable as a work of art, and forms a worthy memenu* 
of a great man. Price to non-subscribers. One Guinea. 
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PREFATORY ROTE. 


TliC pathetic figure xxpoii whom in his last days the e\'es of all mankind 
have, been sympathetically turned is at length withdrawn for ever from 
Imnmn ken. Political animosity has long melted awa^v to Mr. Gladstone 
the end came “ with calm of mind, all passion speiit ”. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or Icnoek the breast; no weakness, no eontempt, 

Dispraise, or blame; nothing bnt well and fair, 

And what m;iy qniet ns in a death so uoliU*. 

At such a monn.mt, when tin* name of Gladstone tills all minds, it .seems 
tittiug ti> rtdssue a work which has Mr. Gladstone fetr its central figure — a 
work which to the old will recall the stirring scenes of long-past yetirs, ami 
will show the young wh\' Gladstone occupiit^s .so eonspieueais ;i |)lace on the 
roll of the great men of the most illustrious reign in the worlds lustoiy. 
The writt'r to wliom tin* greater part of tlie following pages is <lne has jiot 
lived to see the end of the man for whose cana'r he had .s<.) gretit an admira- 
tion; but tlu^ pen relimjuished by IMr. Thomas Archer has been taken up 
by Mr. A. I'. Story, who has carried on tin* story through the past eight 
yeai’-s to the last scene of all. 

The work aims at reeouixting accurately and without bias the wonderful 
story of tin* last .sm-enty ytsirs. with such charaelerLstic sketches of the 
IfUiling Hgnres in it as will vividly indicate the personal as.sociatit.)ns 
inse]>arablr fi-oui social ;iud ]H)Htical advancement. In a very real .sense 
W'iiliam Mwart <Jlad.stou(‘ takes a foremost, perliaps a unit pte place aim >ng 
tlu'in all: for he was active in thi“ stTvice of his CHiuntry fora longer time 
than any of his predecessors, he c-xeelled them all in the just coml.>inatiou 
of Imwlth of intelb'ct with domestic virtiit*.s ami tlie capacity for leader- 
ship. and his nuim* must ever he associated with events and movements of 
perennial importauct' in the history of the Empire. The futtire annalist of 
the Victorian Era, like the writers of the pre.sent work, will find the most 
interesting and vnluahb* of his materials in the career !Mr. CJladstom*. 
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GLADSTONE 


AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Amidst the strenuous and often violent and unsparing political partisanship which 
marked the latter years of political activity of the statesman who for over sixty 
years held a great and ■ conspicuous place in the coxmcils of the nation, and whosei 
recent decease has left a void that will not easily be filled, no queruloi^ voice 
worthy of attention has ever \>&en raised in question of the high personal character, 
the disinterested devotion, and the amazing attainments of one who, however 
much opinions may differ, cannot be denied a leading place among the foremost 
figures of our time. 

It had become customary for some of his opponents in recent political conflicts 
to speak of his great age with an implied assumption that allowances had to be 
made for shortcomings, or for some failure of those splendid powers and that 
invincible alacrity of brain which were his most striking characteristics. Those 
who wejpe most familiar with the records of Parliament, however, even though 
strongly opposed to him in views, did not abate their wonder and admiration for 
the astonishing conservation of energy which enabled him to remain, long after he 
had passed the traditional limit of old age, not only a high — perhaps the highest — 
authority in the legislative assembly, but an adroit and almost invincible antagonist' 
in debate. 

But, notwithstanding this matchless energy, this undimmed intellectual alacrity 
and vigour, there were not wanting signs of the inevitable decay attending old 
age, especially in a constitution which had been used so unsparingly in the public 
service. Almost simultaneously hearing and sight became impaired; indeed, a 
painful opemtion for cataract bad to be performed upon one eye, and though this 
proved eminently successful, yet the warning, in the case of an intellect like that 
of Mr. Gladstone, was one which could not be allowed to go unheeded. He had 
given the best service and the most willing devotion of a perfect manhood to the 
country he loved : what remained of an enfeebled constitution and less alert powers 
was for himself and those more nearly and dearly related to him. 

But while the annotxncement of his intended retirement came with a shook of 
mingled surprise and grief to the majority of his party, others were inclined to 
look upon the decision as a not unqualified evil, regarding the event as one that 
could not in amy case be long deferred, and thinking maybe that the younger 

Moods only needed the opportunity to prove themselves equal to their great leader. 
Ip Voiu. I. b 
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Little did they dream of the disaster that was »o soon to come, when the miialcr 
hand was taken away and the ma^c voice was stilled. Little did it occur l«» them 
how he might have written when he stepped down frt>m the poaitioii tif k'«iier»hij». 
After me the deluge 

It is well to remember, however, that though his life may l>e mid to havi- l« * n 
devoted to the achievement of those legislative changes which have nwrked the 
various stages of national progress during the lust sixty years, it -wm not w.ldy 
with political effort that he was as8<x;iate<l, cither in the worhl of high intellect md 
culture or in popular estimation. 

His intellectual grasp and onlerly mothtxl of imiuiring knowltalge ciwd-leil him 
to turn from the exactions of political life to studies little less anlunus to tlnwe 
who are satisfied with nothing less than proficiency. He incUiileil in the csini 
ordinary range of his accomplishments am intimate accjuaintance with rurrmt m 
well as with classical literature, which enabled him to become a fr«?<|Mcnt and 
welcome contributor in the world of letters. To this was added a nmiarkable 
capacity for the perception and vivid appreciation of works of art, and of ihmtt 
productions of skill which are associate*! with the artistic faculty ; while it is 
pretty well known that he possessed some skill in music, anti that grave and idien 
severe studies were lightenetl by a cheerful rog 3 ird for the lighter sicial aonisw' 
ments which brighten domestic life. It has been statixl that his p*»wer» t»f mimicry 
were so considerable that he could when he liked set hia intimate friends laughing 
at his “imitations”; and it is pretty well known that he waa at home with chd»ln*n, 
and delighted in helping to make them happy. 

Not only the extent and easy assimilation of his classical learning, but the 
intimacy with which he could touch on what may bo calk'd the traits of cHaracler 
and the social customs of the people of the classic and heroic times, t«* illustrate 
and enforce his observations, may be seett in his addresses to tbe students of Itlas- 
gow University and elsewhere- Hie thorough acquaintance with church history, 
with the phases of theological controversy, and with the subtJetiee of dortrine, 
would have sufficed with his other qualifications to secure for him an eminent 
ecclesiastical position, if he had (as he wished) become an ordainml priest of tbe 
Church of England on leaving Oxford, where he had made his name famous alike 
among the clergy of variom tendencies, and the professors who repitMcntcd the 
more secular learning. 

It was settled, however, that the springs and channels of a wide and inclusive 
course of study, which might have opened to him any profrwiion to which he ch«»»« 
to devote himself, should be subservient to the main strmm of iKilitiral or {lartia- 
mentary life to which his father had destined him. On that broml and often 
turbulent stream he embarked, and, though he did not in any exclusive sense 
devote all his powers or all his highest attainments to acquiring the art of navigat- 
ing it, yet it was there that he learned to look for his most conspicuous ami in 
some sense his most characteristic successes. 

It was suggestive of the widely reaching ability and determination of Mr. 
Gladstone, that, bending his poweia to grasp all the details of finance, he ai^wiatctl 
with it not only the acquisition of the principles of commercial edenco and the 
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intricate computations that belong to trade legislation, but a certain perception of 
the results and influence of a true appreciation of commercial relations, which, it 
has been well said, almost elevated the arid conditions of financial statements into 
the region of poetry. His budget speeches were listened to with an interest and 
eager attention almost as engrossing as that which awaited his discourses on the 
life and infitience of ancient Greece, or on modern theological opinion. When he 
expounded a financial scheme the exposition became an entertainment, accompanied 
by surprise that the subject could be made, so to speak, “ to snatch a grace beyond 
the reach of art”, and followed by conviction that the plans which he unfolded 
showed the best if not the onl}' way to maintain the revenue, and yet at the same 
time to lighten the burden by skilful distribution, or to relieve the pressure of the 
shackles by placing them where they would gall the least. 

There can be no doubt that this ability to deal effectively with financial and 
commercial cpiestions was partly inherited an<l pai-tly acquired in the opening part 
of his career, though, as will be seen in the earlier of the following pages, he gave 
no particular evidence of such ability in his school-days. It is not suxrrising, 
however, that such studies should have received the ardent attention of a youth 
who, early in his career, had been destined by his father to continue in the House 
of Commons the principles and practice which ho himself had upheld there. 

Kir John Gladstone (Mr. Glatlstone’s father) was eminently a representative 
man — representative of the gretit middle chiss of mei-chants and traders to which 
ho belonged, or it might he said to which he aspired, for he was the son of a shop- 
keeper and corn-factor. Kir John was a shrewd thinker and a man of solid attain- 
ments, able at all events to contribute to the p{)litical literature of his day by 
publishing a pamphlet in opposition to the repeal of the corn-laws which excited 
considerable attention. He was an authority on commercial questions both in and 
out of Parliament, and began his political life in what was then known as the 
Liberal cause, as a supporter of William Roscoe, who was elected for liverpool; 
but the fascinatioii of Canning’s friendship and great social qualities led him to 
become a follower of that famous minister, whose election for Liverpool in 1812 
was chiefly pnanoted by .lohri Gladstone, who l>ecame the sole guarantor of the 
expenses of the contest. It was not till six yeai-s afterwards that John Gladstone 
himself entered Parliament for I^ancaster, when his election expenses amounted to 
XI 2,000, of which X6000 was subscribed by his friends in Liverpool. 

Not only by his commercial ability, but also by his practical philanthropy, was 
Kir John Gladstone distinguished. The charitable institutions of his native town of 
Leith, as well as those of Liverpool, found in him a ready and generous supporter; 
and he built at his own expense three churches — Kt. Thomas’s, Seaforth; St. 
Arsdrew’s, Liverpool; and a church at I^eith, where he also esteblished a hospital for 
women suffering from incurable disease. 

At his estate of Fasque, Kincardineshire, which he had purchased about 1831, 
and where he died in 1851, five years after he had been made a baronet, he built 
and endowetl an Episcopal chapel. He was then a man much looked up to, and 
though he had so far followed Canning as to sit on the Tory side of the House and 
to vote with the Tory party, he seems to have had that “ open mind ” which was 
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long afterwards the striking characteristic of his more distingnished son. Thi* wa* 
shown by his changing his conclusions as to the ©ffwsts to b« anticipaKwl from thr 
abolition of the corn-laws, and his avowing a conviction that l*««l was right after all 

a declaration which must have hatl considomble weight, for Sir .hihn was &mim 

tially a thoughtful as well as a practical |>o!i£iciiin. T<i <j[twte the wimls i»f the late 
statesman in reference to his father, “No one except thosH* who have known him with 
the close intimacy of family connection coui«l pro|wrly upprtwiate the gieiitmwi* ».f 
that truly remarkable man”; an<l it may 1)« taken for graiitinl that to Iw on iiitmiate 
terms of friendship — jus Sir dohn wim—with Canning, tlm brilliant taiiior i»n»l run 
tributor of the Anti-Jaednn, the friend and colleague of I’itt, KUia. Frtsre. and the 
foremost wits and statesmen of the time, was pr««>f enough of high iHwhd an»i 
intellectual attainments. 

To devote oven a portion of these pages to atiy imnnwliate reference Ut the 
principles or the views of Canning, tvho said that his political allegiance was buried 
with Pitt, would obviously be outshle the intention of the present work ; but a 
superficial acquaintance with the opinions ami {mlitical stand js»ints of the accom 
plished minister will suggest the attitude a«lopU»i by William Kwart ttla*lsi«iiii in 
the earlier part of his great career. The ittfiuence of Canning on the inimi fd bis 
youthful friend may perhaps be traceil in some of the uiteranct«» of ihi’ late stat** 
man, who hy the revolution of years as well as the evolution of ruitional history had 
come to hold opinions, some of which seemed to 1 ms alxiotittely opiaMMut tt» those of 
his early monitor, while others had the aspect of a surjiriiiing development of tenelj* 
held by Canning rather in his private capacity as a student and idtserver mankimi 
and of events, than in his official and ministerial connection with Parliatnent and the 
antagonistic elements that have to Ije fused into a government. 

Bom on the 29th of Doceml>er, 1809, at 02 iicalney Street, I,iver|ss»l. William 
Ewart Gladstone was nine years old when his father wit» first rvdimiml to IWIu* 
ment. It may be said that he was bom to a parliamentary ean»r. Hi* idder 
brother. Sir Thomas Gladstone of Fasque, who sucoeederl to the Iwiroiietcy which 
was conferred by Sir Robert Peel on his father, successively ropre<*enteil 
borough, Portarlington, and Leicester} and another brother, John Neilww libel 
stone, Captain in the Royal Navy, was elected for Deviitcw in 18S2 and 18119; but 
they do not appear to have had any of that special aptittule for itarluutteniary life 
which distinguished the younger son. i-'or William, oven while he was but a 
sdioolboy, was included as a listener in conversations with CJanniiig. whose intimacy 
with t*ie Gladstone family doubtless had a strong influence on the hwl wh«> waa ut 
attain to greatar distinction than that of the famous minister whom he •»» afleciion 
atdy admired. 

Sir John Gladstone was entirely Scottish by birth and lineage, that is to say, 
he was by family a Lowiander. His second wife, the mother of hi* children, wm 
Anne, daughter of Andrew Robertson of Stornoway, at one time Provmi of 
Dingwall, and belonging to the Donachie or Robertson clan. It has been *|iecu 
latively put forward that their third eon William Ewart, named after a friend of 
his father, a merchant of Liverpool, united in his mental <K>mititution the solid 
business-Hke capacities of his paternal and the imagiEiative faculty and quick 
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sensibility of his maternal origin. Incidentally vre learn that the sweetness of 
disposition and unassuming piety of the mother was a potent influence on the 
household of the strong positive intelligence and somewhat masterful and inflexible, 
but always consistent and reasonable, head of the family, who took rank as one of 
the merchant princes af Liverpool, and one of its leading citizens, before he became 
a baronet or hisd a scjit in Parliament. 

It was to the cultured side, the graciously human and gentle side, of Sir John 
that the genial, and, if we may use the word, the mitigable Toryism of Canning 
appealed. The two men evidently relished each other’s society, and the result 
seems to have been the partial obliteration of some of those hard lines of demarca- 
tion which divided political parties, and the abandonment by the Liverpool merchant 
of that dry and apparently sterile Whiggism in which he began his political 
associations. It must be remembered, however, that Canning’s Toryism was not 
inconsistent with the advocacy of Homan Catholic emancipation and other legislative 
movements, which i-epresented not only a genuine sympathy w'ith social and 
political pi’Ogress, but a mind open to receive new impulses and to act on sympa- 
thetic impressions. 

Doubtless the influence of Canning’s friendly companionship was felt in the 
tlomestic circle of the Gladstone family, and probably mitigated the authoritative- 
ncss of the head of the family, who seems, however, to have been a man of rare 
and mlmirable (pialitics. In later days ho maintained the characteristics which had 
distinguished him in relation to his family, when Canning was a visitor, and little 
William E%vart not only listened to hut talked with the genial and brilliant guest. 

“ ‘ His eye was not dim nor his natural force abated’, he was full of bodily and 
mental vigour; ‘whatsoever his hand found to do, he did it with his might’; he 
could not understand or tolerate those who, perceiving an object to be good, did not 
at once and actively pursue it; and with all this energy he joined a corresponding 
warmth, and, so to speak, eagerness of affection, a keen appreciation of humour, in 
which he found a rest, and an inclescrilmblo frankness and simplicity of character, 
which, crowning his other (jualitics, made him, I think (and I strive to think 
impartially), nearly or quite the most interesting old man I have ever known,” 

Those are the woi-ds in which the eminent statesman described his father 
and it needs little penetration to discover that they might with scarcely any 
alteration be applied to himself, even after he Jiad reached a greater age than his 
father attained. At all events the influence and informing effect of the father’s 
character were conspicuous in some of the most pronounced characteristics of the 
son, who appears, perhaps by reason of his youth and his receptive temperament, 
to have been most powerfully and permanently affected by the somewhat remark- 
able manner in which the ordinary family intercourse was frequently or even 
habitually conducted. It would be a misstatement to say that the domestic 
conversjition of father and sons, and probably (imitatively ) of mother and 
daughters, was a perpetual contention. Perhaps few statements would be further 
from the tmth ; but it is on record that that conversation was chiefly made up of 
discussions on every topic which cropped up, large or small, important or oomparar- 
tively insignificant. Every remark and every statement was made matter for 
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argument, but there was no jangling. Parents and chibiren ckluited evorything, 
even to the ordinary forecasts of the weather, anti it was refpmleil as oliligatory not 
only that the discu^ion should l>e characterized by logical accuriwy, but that it 
should never be conducted except in gwxl-humour. 

It will Iks seen what a stimulative social atnuwphero this may haiin pr>ord !*i 
be, and how it could only have Imscu endurable by luting imwle |mrt ai a r.^gtilitwl 
and yet a somewhat elastic and Hlserative as well us dit liWirati^e i*v«ten» t»f isiuea 
tion. It is also interesting to consi«ier how brojul « snle light the inentiiJii id it 
throws on the after-character (the mental eharjii’teristiis, that is to s<iyi *d the l*»y 
"w'hoso earliest years were jxissed in the iniilst of *-on*tuui tests of * > und 

lucidity of statement. 

In this regulated household, of which every mendwr was tungbt to li»ok mr 
nestly on the purposes to which wealth ami learning and ibiily employment* sboitbl 
be directed, and where comparatively plain living was aiwwR'iatwi with high thinking, 
the boy who was perhaps the most impressionable of the family remaine*! till be 
was eleven years old. Meanwhile he attendwl with other pupil* (on*? of them 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley) at the vicarage of Seaforth, for the tnition »bn b waa i«i 
prepare him for Eton, whither ho was sulisequently sent, bis two brothers. Tbonuia 
and Robertson Gladstone, having already entered the sr hiMil, l»oar*ling at the bouse 
of Mrs. Shury. It was perhaps well that the system of “fagging " m then pur»ue«l 
at Eton did not press so heavily on the younger lK»y as it did on jM>ine *d bi* 
companions. In a subserpiont jiago the evils of the system and the prolwbir e(b>t i 
of it on the lad, who must have vritnesseil some of its 8ceom|ianying rnirlly nnd 
injustice, have Iwen slightly referred to; but as Thomas (*ladst«>ne wus m ibe fifth 
form and William Ewart was placoil in the middle remove of the fourib, be was 
appointed to fag for his brother. He also iMJcame an inmate of Mr*. Shury * house, 
at the end of the broad walk, facing the chapel and near the famouji C*lm*l«»pher 
Inn. It is said that his name, carved by himself on the wall opjitosttc the hoiw**, im 
still, or WM very lately, to }>e seen. 

“ He was the prettiest little Imy that over went to Kt*>n saiil Hir limlern k 
Murchison, many years afterwards ; and it was soon diacovcnwl that he hail more 
than good looks to recommend him. Ho was a cmiHcnentimts worker, ami fluuigh 
not distinguished as a brilliant scholar, he was thorough, a* hi* tutor, the Rev 
Henry BDtrtoph Knapp, doubtless ere long discovered, flo dwl not indewl attain 
to that perfection in translating English into Greek or l«atiii venie. or in the 
production of smooth and easy translations of classic author*, which *li*tingui»h« 3 *l 
some of his contemporaries, but he was soon noted fi>r accuracy, and for a per 
eeption of the true meaning and application of those more dithcult w htch 

he and his friend Lord Arthur Hervey were froiiuently callei! iitKjn to *juot« or t« 
translate for the benefit of the sixth form, when they ha*i risen to the distinction 
of taking their places there. 

Even in thcrae early days Gladstone was thoroughly in earnest, flUi this wa# 
shown not only by the alacrity and intensity with which h® purmied his studies, 
evidently with the recognition of a strong sense of duty, as well as with the 
stimulxis of ambition and the attraction of intelleotua! plMSUre in the aitainmetit 
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of knowledge, but also by strongly marked traits of character, which enabled him 
to pronounce decidedly on the side of goodness against all that was base, impure, 
and cowardly. 

There was nothing namby-pamby about the boy. He possessed the courage of 
his convictions, and was neither afraid of speaking' out in protest against wrong, 
nor of endeavouring to influence his companions to regard the solemn claims of 
religion and manly duty. 

It was long believed, and the statement was repeated in several biographies, 
that young Gladstone never took a forward — nor indeed any — part in athletic 
sports. Anyone who enjoyed the pleasure of seeing Mr. Gladstone, even in the 
later days of his Parliamentary life, and noting his sturdy frame and the light 
springy step with which he walked, could with difficulty credit such a notion ; the 
natural impression being that to have maintained such a superb physique his youth 
must have been one of uncommon activity. And this appeal's to have been the 
fact, on the evidence of Mr. Gladstone himself. In the finst edition of Mr. Justin 
M'Carthy’s £^e of the late statesman the old error was reproduced; but when 
Gladstone heard of it ho at once gave the stsitemcnt an emphatic denial, and 
assorted that he played l)Oth cricket and footliall, being while at Eton in the second 
eleven at cricket. Ho was besides a practised and frequent pedestrian, as well as 
an assiduous sculler, keeping a boat of his own for the purjiDso of exercise on the 
river. 

No amusement or recreation was allowed to interfere with the regular morning 
and evening hours which he had sissignod for reading and study, not even the 
delights of literary composition, the editorship of the Misca/lany, nor the 

meetings of the Eton society of “ Literati " — an association of clever lads, known 
by the nickname of “the Pop”. These meetings were held in a room over a 
sock-shop kept by a Miss Hatton, and, as current politics were forbidden, members 
discussed historical questions which had, or could be maile to have, an unmistakable 
hearing on topics of the hour, and mostly with a loaning to the views of extreme 
Toryism. 

Before young Gladstone loft Eton he had become one of the most indispensable 
members of this society, and his speeches in its debates were listened to with eager 
attention. A passage from one of them (its peroration) has l)een regarde<l as 
peculiarly characteristic, and as evidence of that receptive and discriminating 
faculty which, through a long course of arduous statesmanship, enabled him openly 
to acknowledge changes of opinion which he believed were in accordance with 
general developmeiit. The question before the society was whether the latest 
ministers of Queen Anne deserved well of the country, and Gladstone wound up a 
striking oration, in which he had strongly taken the negative side, by saying: — 
“ This much, sir, I have said, as conceiving myself bound in fairness not to regard 
the names under which men have hidden their designs, so much as the designs 
themselves. I am well aware that my prejudices and my predilections have long 
been enlisted on the side of Toryism, — and that in a cause like this I am not likely 
to be influenced unfairly against men bearing that name, and professing to act on 
the principles which I have always l>een accustomed to revere. But the good of 
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my countiy iBUSt stand on a higher ground than ilistiiiction* like the*®. In 
common fairnoas and in common candour, I feel myself coi«|)eH««l to give my 
decided verdict against the conduct t»f mt?n, whose mmsures I firmly Iwlieve lo 
have been hostile to British interests, destructive of British glory, and subversive 
of the splendid, and, I trust, lasting fabric of the British t.’onslitulifai.'' 

The ring of these words seems to l>e referable t<* that tlomeslic training in clear 
statement and conclusive del*ate of which mention has l*een maile, but it in also to 
be regarded as part of the prehule t<i thwe |Nirliamef»tary and |a4ili«’al oration# 
which for more than half a century fixetl the earnest attention, ami. afiart from 
extreme diifercnces of opinion, ctm»}wl!etl the jMlmirntion of the rouniry, 

This and other juvenile utterances, ami still nu»re emiihaiirally youthful 
tlomonstrations on the side of a firm and tlieitUereattwl olitMervance of the |innri|»|e# 
which he profosseil, may also indicate the great characteriatic of the «lat«**w«n, 
who, as he grew older, the more completely diveatetl himself of those impe«liments 
which bad become ol^taclea to complete political freetloni, ami the retention «»f 
which, he would have concluded, had no Umger the excuse of exiwvliency. 

It was the simple open-mindetiness of tlladstone, allietl to mi ever«|Ue*tioiung 
conscientiousness of purpose, which his opponents cotiltl tint tinderiiiaiMl, they 
confounded his rare ability as a jiarHaraentaiy' tactician with a certain cna*ki5«ln«»ii« 
of mind, a Jesuitical twist of subtlety ami delilierat® long-ronwidcred ilc<re|»lio»i. 
They seized humorously on the name which ho had given to hiniiudf, the “obi 
parliamentary hand ”, withtiut reflecting that the fact «»f hi* having himself 
bestowed it was evidence that he attributed no sinister meaning to th«»#e art# of 
attack and defence, or of ambush and assault, which other# Waiilo himself a«*«juir«>»l 
in the arena of delmte and jiarliamentary procedure. They seenie*! l« l»e unable i« 
realize that the Gladstone of later days was a ('onservativ© of principle# in which 
there was still a vitality worth cherishing. 

Not till the inexorable logic of events, the irrepre«»il»ie title of imcial an*l 
political progr^ had plainly indicated that the time hati come f<»r a rhanged 
position or a new departure for the purpoae of direction instead of futile oppoaition. 
did Mr. Gladstone abmidon the Conservatism which was mpkity becoming the 
mere trailing shadow of conditions no longer to be regarded in the light which had 
formerly shone on them. 

All through his career we may trace the reluctance with which he Kwemwl to 
part with previous conclusions. The difference between him and many who were 
bitterly opposed to him, but afterwards were compelletl by the f«irc« of cimim- 
stance to accept his views, was that he saw sooner and more clearly than they tikl 
the approach of inevitable change; and instead of yielding to it by small con- 
cisions, and fighting it with repressing and exasperating measure#, or waiting till 
the cry for reform was mingled with the angry notes of resentment, he devc»ted 
himself with strenuous endeavour so to mould and proportion the demands of the 
national will that they should fall into the domain of wise and orderly government. 

It was plain enough, and was repeatedly attested by the attitude which he and 
timse who wrought with him took in regard to qu^ions of sn|Mreme tmmient, that 
hb hesitated so long as he believed hesitation to be warraated by jtwltos and 
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wisdom; but when once convinced that a given course was good and right, all 
lingering and indecision were at an end. Then there was no other way open to 
him but to go forward. In short, the merely expedient had even less weight with 
him than with almost any other statesman of foremost rank. He was so deeply 
permeated with the religious sense that everything had at length to come up for 
judgment before that tribunal, and when sentence had been pronounced, there was 
no longer any room in his mind for doubt or deliberation as to the right thixig to 
<Io. This it was that caused other men, cast in a different mould and with lower 
and more personal instincts at stake, so often to misapprehend his intention and to 
attribute to him the lowest and most sinister of motives. There can be no question, 
too, that this characteristic grew more and more accentuated as his days became 
numbered, and the night drew nigh “ when no man can work ”. 

In the following jjages more than one instonce will be found in which Mr. 
•Gladstone referred to and refuted the freqixent accusations brought against him 
l)eeause he had ceased to hold his former opinions when they could no longer l)e 
supported by reason, considering the changed social and political conditions of the 
nation. In “A Chapter of Autobiography”, written in September, 1868 , and 
published in the following November, in which he refers to the charges of incon- 
sistency brought against him for his attitude with regard to the Estjiblished Church 
in Ireland, Mr. Gladstone says: “It can hardly escape even cursory observation 
that the present century has seen a great increase in the instances of what is called 
political inconsistency. It is needless, and it would bo invidious, to refer to names. 
Amorig the living, however, who have occupied leading positions, and among the 
dead of the last twenty years, numerous instances will at once occur to the mind 
of men who have been constrained to abandon in middle and mature, and even in 
advanced life, convictions which they had cherished through long yeare of conflict 
and vicissitude ; and of men, too, who have not been so fortunate as to close or eon- 
timie their career in the same political connection as that in which they commenced 
it. If we go a little further back, to the day of Mr. Pitt aiul Mr. Fox, or even to the 
day of ^Ir. Canning, Lord Londonderry, or I^ord Liverix)ol, we must he struck with 
the difference. A great politiad and social conviilsion like the French Revolution 
of necessity deranged the ranks of party ; yet not even then did any man of great 
name, or of a high oixler t>f mind, iwjrmanently change his side. If we have 
witnessed in the last forty years, beginning with the epoch of Roman Catholic 
emancipation, a great increase in the changes of party or of opinion among 
prominent men, we are not at once to leap to the conclusion that public character, 
as a rule, has been either less upright or even less vigorous. The explanation is 
rather to be found in this, that the movement of the public mind has been of a 
nature entirely transcending former experience, and that it has likewise been more 
promptly and more effectively represented than at any earlier period in the action 
of the (iovernment and the Legislature. If it is the office of law and of insti- 
tutions to reflect the wants and wishes of the country (and its wishes must ever be 
a considerable element in its wants), then, as the nation passes from a stationaiy 
into a progreasive period, it will justly require that the changes in its own con- 
dition and views should be represented in the professions and actions of its leading 
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men. For they exiat for it« sake, not it for their*. It reitiMniiiii mtliMwI their 
business, now and ever, to take honour and duty for their Ktiidea, ami not the 
mere demand or purpose of the passing hour; but hon«*nr and duly ihi'HiinjIves 
require their loyal servant to take account of the state «f farts in wi»irh he m t** 
work, and, while over laliouring to elevate the standurtl *»f •i|iitii«>ti ami arijni 
around him, to remomlner that his Imsinoss is not to ronstmrt. » ilh >trlf rht«*rn 
materials, a Utopia or a Itepublir of but to rondurt the affairs of a living 

and working community of men. who have «eIf goi<?rii«ieiit rwognii!r«l a*, in the 
last resort, the moving spring of their fsditiral life and of the instittitit^ns nhtrh 
are its outward vesture. 

“The gradual transfer of iwlitical power fnuti groups aiel lunittHt r lasses to the 
community, and the constant soothing of the public mind in fermentation ta]>oii 
a vast mass of moral anti social, m well as merely {sititical inleresu. offem ion 
ditions of action, in which it is evident that the stiitesman, in onler to preserv e the 
same amount of consistency as his antwressors in other timm. must Im giftmi with 
a far larger range of foresight. But nature has endowi'd him with no tmch 
superiority. 

“It may be that Sir Roliort Pool showod this relative detinein y m foresight 
with regard to lioman Catholic emancipation, to refuim, and to the corn law It 
does not follow', with njspect to many who have escapeil iho reprom h. that they 
could have stood the trial. For them the imrometer was less unsteaiiy ; the future 
less exacting in its demands. But let u« suppise that »e nnikl secure to our 
statesmen this enlargement of onward view, this faculty of measuring aiul ascer 
taining to-day the wants of n remote horeaftor; we should not oven then W at the 
end of our difficulties. For the public mind is to a great liegree uncon«M-ion« of its 
own progression, and it would resent and repudiate, if offereil to its immature 
judgment, the very policy which after a while it will gravely consider, and after 
another while enthusiastically embrace,” 

A careful examination of Mr. Gladstone’s apeoches ami writing tli«rl»*MM» ih** 
fact that, even in what appeared to be great and sudiien changim. he hml Wen 
guided by a long process of thought and olMorvation. His sayinipi at iliffeteni 
periods are remarkable for the manner in which they illustrate and interpret the 
successive conclusions at which he arrived ; and by regawling these as intinmlinns 
of the progciMsive and deliberate course of his conviction*, w e may come t«» regantl 
his career as one eminently diatinguisheil for consistency, even in respect to the 
Conservative views with which ho entered public life. Ho was not forravl mti. a 
change of opinion: he grew to it in relation to the developmonta which ho Iwdiovmi 
it to be his duty to study and to estimate. 

pius he who in his early days had been called the hope of the iiniwmling 
Tones could say in 1864, in supporting a bill for extending the parliamentary 
trough franchise: “We are told that the working classes don’t agitate; imi u* it 
^ira le that we should wait until they do agitato? In my opinion agitation by 
e working classes upon any political subject whatever is a thing not to be waited 
for, not to be made a condition previous to any parliamentaiy movemetH: Imt, on 
he contrary, is to he deprecated, and if possible prevented by wise and provident 
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measures. An agitation by the working classes is not like an agitation of the 
classes above them having leisure. The agitation of the classes having leisure is 
easily conducted. Every hour of their time has not a money value; their wives 
and children are not dependent on the application of these hours of labour. When 
a working man finds himself in such a condition that he must abandon that daily 
labour on which he is strictly dependent for his daily bread, it is only because 
then, in railway language, the danger-signal is turned on, and because he feels a 
strong necessity for action, and a distrust of the rulers who have driven him to 
that necessity. The present state of things, I rejoice to say, does not indicate that 
distrust ; hut if we admit that, we must not allege the absence of agitation on the part 
of the working classes as a reason why the Parliament of England and the public 
mind of England should be indisposed to entertain the discussion of this question.” 

In relation to the reiterated accitsation of inconsistency because of the changes 
to be observed in his political opinions, reference may be made to the famous 
speech in which, as leader of the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone concluded the 
debate on the second reading of the proposed Reform Bill of 1866, when Mr. 
Disraeli in his scathing manner had brought up agaiI^st him his speech delivered at 
the Oxford Union against the Reform Bill of 1B32. 

Disraeli seldom made stich a mistake. “The right honourable gentleman,” 
retorted Mr. Ghidstone, “secure in the recollection of his own consistency, has 
taunted mo with the errors of my lK>yhoo<l. When he addresscil the hon. member 
for Westminster (John Stuart Mill), ho showed his magnanimity by declaring that 
ho would not take the philosopher to task for what ho wrote nearly five years ago ; 
but when he caught one who, thirty-six years ago, just emerged from boyhood, 
and still an undergraduate at Oxford, had expressed an opinion adverse to the 
Reform Bill of 1832, of which he has so long and bitterly repented, then the right 
honotirable gentleman could not resist the temptation. He, a parliamentary leader 
of twenty years’ stending, is so ignorant of the House of Commons, that he 
positively thought ho got a parliamentary advantage by exhibiting me as an 
opponent of the Reform Bill of 1832. 

“ As the right honourable gentleman has exhibited me, let mo exhibit myself. 
It is tnie, I deeply regret it, but I was bred under the shadow of the great name of 
Canning; every influence connected with that name governed the politics of my child- 
hood and of my youth ; with Canning I rejoiced in the removal of religious disabilities, 
and in the character which he gave to our policy abroad ; with Canning I rejoiced in 
the opening which he made tow'ards the establishment of free commercial inter- 
change between nations; with Canning, and under the shadow of that great name, 
and under the shadow of the yet more venerable name of Burke, I grant my 
youthful mind and imagination were impressed, jirst the same as the matured mind 
of the right honourable gentleman is now impressed. I had conceived that fear 
and alarm of the first Reform Bill in the days of my undergraduate career at 
Oxford which the right honourable gentleman now' feels.” 

In connection with this mention of Canning and other statesmen preceding 
Mr. Gladstone, it may he remembered that the whole aspect of ministerial life had 
then undergone a change. Canning broke dowm under the cares of office when he 
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assumed the premiership in 1827 , upon the rwiignation ol I-onl Livi.r|«»l. He wm 
only fifty-seven, and w® have seen Mr. Gliwlstone in his eighth dwade dwng 
perhaps three times the work of any British premier that evi^r Uvt««l, Hv«i, 
Palmerston, a man of iron nerve ami tlauntlos* cwirage, though he w»* pn n»u r 
and leader of the House at eighty, and was jlouhtlea* a man of aifain*. to«.k thing* 
easily, and never did half the wiirk that Mr, (UiMlsiom) Umk ii|-n ht* ».h..iddrrt 
when ho resumed office in IHKO. Kvtm the vital foree which he esthdnL’*! >loiing 
the last years of his great career was something all hut incrwlihle. 

We shmdtl remendier, tiM». that all that he did was from the heart . there oas a 
conscientious element always present in his strenu.njs elTori, and it mvmr*{ present 
also in the attention which he paid to tlctail. Prokihly no man of the century g<*t 
through so much tktail work ; in that is to W inclu»le«l answering shoals of burrs 
which other men with only a tithe of his enj^ement* wouUl have bit unanswrml , 
and not only reading, but giving thoughtful attention t«» and valtwbb opini»»ns on 
hooks submitted to him. It has b«jn truly laid, that in reading some of hi* 
Homeric studies one is appalled at the amount of minute oWrmilion and unfading 
recollection which they contain. The same spirit perva*!*’*! all he «lul. In **»mr of 
his theological writings ho was now and then set right on matter* of ecclesiastical 
history, hut it may still be said that he was seldom caught napping. Hi* w<»r*l* to 
the students of Glasgow University may well be taken iia expreasing the principb 
of his life: — 

“ Be thorough in all you do ; ami rememlwr that though igimrancf* of N>n may 
he innocent, pretension is always despicable. Be 5*011 like men, strong, aral the 
exercise of your strength t«-<lity will give 5*011 more strength tomorrow. Work 
onwawls, and work upwanls; aiicl may* the bbiiairig of the Mont High scaiihe 5'owr 
cares, clear your vision, and crown your liiWurs with rewanl." 

These words carry us back to hie own echoot and c«*lbg« ilays ; f«»r there i« the 
ample testimony not only of his achievemeiite, but, frf»m the direct ami inridonial 
evidence of his friends ami fellow-students, of the tnteneity ami «iericHi«rMMi w ith 
which he pursued his studies, and of the lieiiefieial influence of his clmrscier upm 
his early contemporaries, many of whom became duilinguisbed for piety, learning, 
and intellectual achievement. Nor is it unimportant in this oonneeticei I** note the 
fac* t^t Mr. Gladstone was ever a strict Habbatarian, and that in the evening of 
his days he saw no reason to change his views in this reapect. Writing but a year 
or two ago to the editor of a paper of a religioiui tone for boy* and girK ho naiil, 
“ My heart mid d^ro are wholly with you, if your undertaking is bent sfifwiaily 
towards promoting the observance of the Lord’s £kiy. That observanMi » no articb 
of the Christian faith, but for our country at least it lies at the very rocrt. of prac- 
tical religious life.” 

It can scarcely be said that young Gladstone was popular at Eton in the 
ordinary sense of the term ; but ho was, so to speak, looked up to, and that by 
youths who themselves represmited the best set in the school. He was not afraid to 
denounce an evil habit or to refuse to take part in an unworthy ctmtocn* His religious 
principles and his methodical habits wore alike opposed to disorder, 01- idi^i 

amusements. 
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It is recorded of him that he stood up even to the extent of threatening 
physical force to prevent some cruelties to animals which were at that time common 
on Ash Wednesday at Eton fair; while to know Gladstone and be amongst his 
acknowledged companions was regarded as an influence for good — a fortification 
against meanness, idleness, and the coarse habits which were still not uncommon at 
the school. 

It is not surprising that while at Eton one of his chief friends was Arthur 
Hallam, son of the famous Whig historian, of whom little higher praise can bo given 
than that his character and attainments at the time of his early death were such as 
to inspire Tennyson with the noble and tender tribute of “ In Memoriam” — a 
tribute the like of which has iiot been enshrined in English verse since “Lycidas”. 
Yet when the late Poet Laureate poured forth his passionate lamentation over 
“The sweetest soul that ever looked through human eyes”, there was a not 
unnattiral disposition in many minds to regard the trenody as the poetical exaggera- 
tion of a poet’s grief. All the more surprising and gratifying was it therefore 
when, in his eighty-ninth year, the aged statesman could draw aside the veil of 
seventy years and give the world in his “Personal liocollections of Arthur H. 
Hallam” * such a viiulication of the poet’s estimate, and at the same time so pleasing 
and valuable a picture of his own affectionate relations with that “passing 
emanation from some other and less darkly-chequered world ”, as he designates 
him. 

“ Our friendship”, ho says, “ w'as so tmoquni, as between his mental jwwer and 
mine, that I have questioned myself strictly whether I was w-arrantod in supposing 
it to have been knit with such closeness as I fondly fancied.” Yet Mr. Gladstone 
put aside the doubt, remembering how he and his friend wrote to each other 
regularly when apart, how he “ sculled Hallam up to the Shallows ”, — a s{>ot some 
two miles up the I’iver, — and how, though their lodgings were some distance from 
each other, they always breakfasted together, now at the house of one, now at that 
of the other. They walked and tiilkod and argued about “Articles, Creeds, &c.”, 
more often than they played, for, indeed, “ Arthur jMirticipated in no game or 
strong bodily exercise 

Mr. Gladstone wondered, with that innate modesty for which ho was ever so 
remarkable, how his friend bore with a companion “ inferior in knowieilge and 
dialectic ability, and with a mind at that time ‘ cribbed, cabined, and confined ’ by 
an intolerance which I ascril)© to my having been brought up in what were then 
terme«i Evangelical ideas — ideas which, nevertheless, wore ‘productive of great 
good* His friend, however, could tolerate even intolerance, “anti it was a smaller 
feat than that to tolerate inferiority ”. With no “affected mo<iesty” was this high 
praise bestowed on his schoolmate, but was followed by proof to show how, besides 
“ the art and mystery of perfect friendship as a portion of his inexplicable charm”, 
Arthur Hallam was dowered with transcendent qualities l)oth of head and heart. 
“ He had no high, ungenial, or exclusive ways, but heartily acknowledged and 
habitually conformed to the republican quality long and happily established in the 
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life of our English public schools.” Again, "His temper wus as .weei as hts niannera 
were winning. His conduct was without a spot or even a speck. He was that mr® 
and blessed creature, rtMimtt mtiunditer Chrkimm.'' 

“In the Eton Society,” to which men like Owjrge Selwyn, Francis Ikiyir, James 
Milne Gaskell, and Gerald Wellesley twbnged, and “which”, wn»i« >ilr. Glaibn.mi 
proudly, “has supplied the British Empire with no lt*ss than four minisirr* ' 

— here also Hallam stooti in the front mtik, a luituml head. “Happy the lime ami 
place,” exclaims the illustrious statesman, carricnl away by the tiubb 
“if we had all l>een like him!” 

In reading wonls like these one canimt help retkiting h»»w much the l«i»y 
Gladstone must have inmefited from his friendship with w» high a spirit a fririwl 
ship, as ho puts it, “ suriutssing every other that iw* ever lieeii enj«»y«l by one 
greatly blest l»oth in the number and in the excellence i»f his friewb Hiich, t»iio 
cannot help thinking, was one of the most pobnt of hi# wlnraiiv® infinenee* ; from 
this “ spirit exceptional ”, one imagines, he must have drawn some of that jierwinal 
effluence and charm, as well as that aincerity and depth, which al«ne will acctuint 
for the deceased statesman’s enormous hold and stimulating effiw-t msm hi* genera 
tion. That two such minds could l>o thua thrown together at the most receptive 
and formative period of life without some large mutual iuWuoiice i# innsnssiblr. 
One naturally infers a similarity in hroiultb and p*>iiMp »»f noul, m* that we niighl 
apply to the statesman the words which he in such lavish euU^ applieti to the 
other: — 

“It has been an age which had for its prevailing note the aiwmionment and 
removal of r^traints, and very largely of restraint# which were iiijuriou*. Tlie 
motto of the race has been ‘Unhatid mo!’ But great and siadden augmeniaii*»n *4 
liberty in a thousand forms place# untler an aggravated »lmin that tualanre which 
governs humanity both in thought and conduct, and, U|Min my beightenoil fetn»* 
speet, I must atlvisedly declare that I have never, in the actual experience <4 life, 
known a man who seemed to me to pomm» all the mimerou# ami varie«l tpialifim- 
tions required in order to meet this growing demand, even in it# fitUiMit brwadth, in 
anything like the measure in which Arthur Hallam exhibited thiwe qualiRcaiiwut,” 

Such is the remarkable Judgment upon his early friend paaiwl by Gliahiiotie 
at the end of a long and brilliant career, which brought him in ttitimai« c*»iitaci 
with some of the greatest minds of his age and centuiy. Still more remarkable, 
however, is the prophetic utterance of Hallam respecting that great career ere yrt 
it had well b^un. “ Whatever may bo our lot,” said he, “ I am confident that he 
is a bud that wiE bloom with a richer fragrance than almost any whtiee early 
promise I have witnessed.” 

Amongst others who came under the influence of the laul from l 4 ver|ww»l. aiul 
by whom he was influenced, Selwyn, afterwards Bishop of New Zealand and then 
of Lichfield, Sir Francis Doyle, and George Milne Gaskell have been metilioiifsi. 
To them may be added Walter Hamilton, subsequently Bishop of Salialniry ; l 4 »td 
Andrew Harvey, afterwards Hshop of Bath and W’ells; aiul Charle®, afteneanl# 
Earl, Canning. Hamilton has said: "I was a thoroughly idle boy, but I wa# saved 
from worse things by getting to know Gladstone”; while Gaskell wrote to hi* 
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mother on the 30th June, 1826: “I was out all yesterday evening witli Gladstone, 
who is one of the cleverest and most sensible people I ever met 

Among the estimates of young Gladstone’s character and influence, those of 
James Milne Gaskell and Arthur Hallam strike the key-note of the opinion of his 
early contemporaries. Milne Gaskell desired to enter on his univemity career at 
Oxford instead of at Cambridge, giving as one of his strongest reasons that he 
would there continue his companionship with his friend Gladstone, of whom he 
wrote; “Gladstone is no ordinary individual, and perhaps, if I were called on to 
select the individual I am intimate with to whom I should first turn in an emer- 
gency, and whom I thought in every way pre-eminently distinguished for high 
excellence, I think I shotild turn to Gladstone 

Before entering at Christ Church, Gladstone read for six months with private 
tutors, notfibly with Dr. Turner at Wilmslow in Cheshire, with whom he resided 
till the tutor was appointed Bishop of Calcutta. He and his companions sought 
recreation in the use of the lathe, in country rambles, in gymnastics, and in visit- 
ing — one of their favourite resorts being Aldcrley Edge. 

In October, 1828, he went up to Oxford, and in the following year was nomi- 
nated to a sttidentship at Christ Church. He first occupied rooms in the old 
library near the Hall, btit subsequently settled in the rooms to the right on the 
first floor of the first steircase, on the right of the entrance at Canterbury Gate. 

Among the brilliant scholars of Christ Church and other colleges at that time, 
•when Oxfoni was conspictious for distinguished undergraduates, Gladstone took a 
position as definite and as remarkable for its influence on his companions as for the 
attainments which marked him as one to whom a great career would be open. He 
was no recluse, but joined in the social pleasures of those companions whom he 
chose as his friends; but nothing was allowed to interfere with that regular and 
methodical application to his studies which he had observed at Eton, and, so far as 
reading was concerned, maintained to the latest days of his life, whenever the 
duties of Parliament and of stotesmanship left him leisure to pursue the acquisition 
of knowledge or the enjoyment of books, with which he had such a vast and 
accurate ac<piaintanco. Ho read for four hotirs every morning before going out for 
his constitutional walk, and for two or three hours before going to bod, even when 
he had been at a supper party, or had entertained his friends in his own rooms. It 
need not be sakl that this indicated a temperate indulgence in those festivities in 
which he took part ; and indeed without assuming any singularity he was remark- 
ably moderate in the use of wine, and his example — especially Injcatise of the 
natural and simple manner in which it commended itself — had a very decided 
influence on the habits of many of the young men who were his contemporaries, 
ami who saw that the manly and robust student who denounced the brutality and 
riotous coarseness of a certain set of “ Tufts ” or gentlemen commonera of his day, 
was no weak faddist, but could bold his own and stand prominently forward in the 
schools and in the oratorical contests at the Union, where his speeches soon 
attracted attention from members of both Universities. 

“ The man that took me most was the youngest Gladstone of Liverpool ”, wrote 
Richard Monckton Milnes (afterwards Lord Houghton), who in December, 1829, 
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had attended with an oratorical deputation frc»m tJamLridgw i«» take part in a 
{amous debate on a comparison of the merita of Byron ami Hhelley rbia wa« 
before Gladstone was recognised as a wiemljcr of the L'nion, however, l*»r it was 
not till the following February that he nutde his nmitleii «|»Bech m lliai ma-n'ly, of 
which he liecame secretary, and afterwanls president; atnl it was in April. l«3l. 
that he delivered that eUKpiont iletiutieiation of the iinjamding l{«'(«irfn liilj wjih 
which he was tauntml when, in his later ymrs, he Inwl laH*»>me »till m«»r« elmpiem 
in advocating the widest application of the eUartoral fraiu lnw 

It was in that early time that Bishop Wonlsw on h said h« fell m* lea* sure 
than of his own existence that Ghulstmie, then » t’lmsl t’luirch im«lergr»*liiai«*. 
would one day rise to f»e prime minister of Kiigtand. 

Not only in the Union, but in an Essay society which he ami in 

which he was Joined by a number of men who afterwaitls Iwam© famou,#, be gave 
evidence of the far-reaching extent and the minute exaciiiude of hts rewitng 
They were days when a man who dwirwl to distingiiish himself in that college 
had to prepare himself not only by wide and comprehensive study, but by a 
peroeption and thoughtful appreciation of the more Miibilv nieaiitngit of the aiiihors 
of whose writings he was exfiected to have a tHimiwtont km»wb>«|ge 

In all his pursuita Gladstone kept in view the aim aiwl purp«»iH» of his work, 
and it wm always in his mint! associated with reiigiotts devigton. Ills early 
intellectual and religious tmiuing conibinB*! to make th»r«iiighne«M of effort a 
matter of conscience as well as of ambition. Most of his intimate friend* were 
not only assiduous students but serious-minded young men, with a pronontiruvl 
regard for religious observance; though it was not till the latter {mii of ju-u 

after his time, that “the Oxford Movement " or “ Catholic revival ‘ r.immei»wl 
“High Church” and a somewhat arid ceremonial was the prodominatittg inllueiicei 
in his day, though the “ Evangelical ’’ movement was laailding a little wlisrurwly. 
and there were not wanting evidences of a stirring of men's hearts and of eanawt 
thought and discussion on religious topics. 

l^hop Wordsworth’s testimony shows that Gladstone haldlually rvaul aiwI 
intelligently studied Holy Scripture, and he was constant in bis attemlance at 
ohuroh; but it is on record that ho occasionally {mid visits to Kwn«*iifonnt»t 
chapels, and this seems to be illustrative of the attitude which be maituainwl 
Huon^out his life, namely, to take nothing for granted without examination. 

It may ^ permissible to say her®, however, that his aimplkity of disjuMittioti 
often led him to accept for a time declamtions or statements made by others in 
whose integrity he believed, and sometimes to act upon them till his attoniicm was 
directed to their fallacy. His own open-mindetlness made him singularly free fr**m 
suspecting others of an intention to mislead, and though his anger waa fre<|ueritlv 
rouB^ hy instance of treachery of this kind, such experience neither wariwtl nor 
embittered bis kindly nature. 

That he should have taken a double-arst at Christ Church, Oxfowl, in Mbhael 
mas term, 1831, two years after his nomination as a student in 1829, was not 
sensing to imy one who knew with what regularity he rand ami how •ystimia 
taeaily he studied; nor would any one acquainted with hta eharaeter and mental 
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constitution wonder that, though he entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1833, a month after 
ho had been returned for Newark in the Conservative interest, and remained a 
member for above six years, he then petitioned for his name to be taken oft’ the 
books, as he had abandoned the intention of being called to the bar. 

Ho had quitted Oxfoi*d in the spring of 1832, and had visited Italy, where he 
remaiiied for six months, acquiring the language and gratifying that taste for 
works of art which was one of his known characteristics. 

Probably ho already realized that his father had decided on hi.s entering upon that 
parliamentary career, for which acute observers perceived that he was so finely 
equipped, as well by his attainments and eloquence as by his splendid physical 
constitution. But there are evidences that before leaving Oxford he had cherished 
the desire to devote himself to the Church, and to follow out, as many of his 
friends had tlone, those aspinikions after the I’cligious life that find their most 
fitting outcome in the duties and responsibilities of the clerical profession. 

Wo may bo certiiin that it was his conscientious sen.se of duty that caused him 
to forgo those a.spirations, and to give himself with unflagging ardour to the course 
which lay before him. But it is easy to see that during his whole life the work of 
the Clmrch, anti the importance of the teaching of religious tloctrine to the physical 
well-being and moral de%'elopraent of the nation, were among the subjects which 
were ever associated in hi.s mind with what he regarded tis the necessary springs 
of social and political progress. 

In any estimate of his character his singularly strenuous habit of mind must 
not be lost sight of, though in a sense this had latterly l>ecome a characteristic 
of the times. His simplicity has often l>een remarked upon; it is, however, a 
peculiarity of all really great minds. Without such simplicity true etirnestness is 
difticult, if not impossible; yet in Mr. Gladstone’s case the trait was not of the 
nattiro to exclude subtlety of thought and reasoning. It has been said, and not 
untnxiy, that he had the sxxbtloty of a modiseval schoolman. There were intricacies 
in hi.s mind which eouhl oidy be understood when he brought to bear uiK>n them 
his own unrivalled powers of explanation. It was a part of this strange subtlety 
that it was able to exercise itself about the smallest things as well as the greatest, 
and it gave a singularly stimulating quality to the character of the man. 

In other resiiccts Mr. tdadstono was essentially mo<lern, and thoi-oughly almeast 
of the times, and notably so in variety of culture and flexibility of taste, notwith- 
standing his iron stronuousness and some lack of the lighter sort of humour. To 
Iwj a distinguished Homeric scholar, a good chemist, a connoisseur in some depart- 
ments of art, and an unparalleled financier, and indeed to display a knowledge which 
enabled him to deal at once with subjects superficial and profound, was to exhibit 
a vast range of acquirement ; yet such was the fact, and it has often been remark(Ki 
that there was hardly a .single topic of the kind which usually comes before culti- 
vated men in which Mr. (Jladstone was fouiul to be at a loss. To examine his 
ctisual sjMJeches is to be amazed at the verstitility and minuteness of his information, 
to read his academical addresses is to wonder at the depth of his learning. 

While it was as the greatest financier of the age that ^Ir. Gladstone achieved 

his high position and maintiiined it, there was another particular in which he 

Vau I* r 
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showed himself to be weMmlly a mun of hi* time, a»i4 fiUe«l by Hytn|«ttty to 
direct some of its leading currents. It cannot W said that be liml gmat kiii.wletige 
of human nature; he had in fact too little, ami of vulpine devenne*# or tnsighi he 
had none whatever; but he was intensely alive to the ••humanity ' uf the age, that 
is to say, he was characterisMKl not merely by what we wndemtand a* pbdanihiopy 
in the usual sende of the woitl, but r?iihvr by ih«i ^md bfiing whi*h 
American and conlincJJlal writers u«e»t i«» call ••the innimet id the human 
ensemble”. This alone would l*e a stiuree of great jmwrr if niiiti'il with 
abilities, but joined to the amadng force of an inlelleel like Mr tiWlstone's, it 
became the Hource of tleeji ami far-reaching intlueiice over ma***-* of wieii. 

While it cannot Iwileiiieil that he lanuieiMual in a high ilegrt«i* the «|iiality w hich 
in later times has Iwen liistiiigiuahtii aa the enthusiasm »»f humanity, yet he eouUI 
hardly l»e classeil as one of the philanthropie, that is, in the stuine in which the 
term is generally employed. Nor was ho in the least degree sentimental. In Iw.ih 
these respects he was fouml by many open to eritieism. But the fart is that, w ith 
all thcM <)ualities of mind ami heart which caintcsl him almost from the first to ally 
himself with the cause of the iieople, there wa* eombineti a reiwrie anil reticence 
very rarely to bo met with in men of ef|uatiy democratic symjmihie*. It was m 
part this trait, ami in {mrt that of an inherent Iwinhomie, that inaiie it almost 
impossibla for him to lie “drawn ” by iiersotial abuse or vindent attack. As has 
been so often nemarked, even in the hottest of tlel>ate ami fiarty warfare, be wa* 
never less than courteous; the “ genttemarilineiis ” in him wm not a thing of 
superficial culture, but of innate bremling. Nor were the«e f|ualitie« less markrsl 
in private than in public life. In all relations in life he was the name- nave iliat 
in the domestic circle the reserve thawed, and the sethite, laiinewhat aiister®, ami 
always circumspect nmn liecame for the time lieiiig the gay. amiabte, ami almost 
jubilant companion and friend. It lias often been notes! that in a eornfmiiy where 
he was among the “grave and reverend aigniora” few smmed more youthful or to 
-enjoy the occasion more than he. 

But though Mr. Gladstone was not a busy, much loss a fussy promoter of the 
rind known as philanthropic, he did rmt by any means flinch fnmi phiknthroptc 
work, and his grave observant face was not imfre<iucntly seen in tmexpert«<l phi* e* 
jfven when the pressure of parliamentary work was heavy tifMin him. He was 
jometimes met in the m«t melancholy haunts of vice ami poverty, taking in 
averydiing with those keen lambent eyes of his, stopping even to stutly the re 
bn^hmmt tariff in the window of a coffee-shop with as grave an interwt as if the 
success of his budget depended on the prices charged somewhere between Clare 
Market and Carlton Gardens for a slice of bread-and-butter. Htill his iiitermt in 
the moral life of his time was not of the kind uaually known as philanthroptr. At 
the time of the discusrions on the Reform Bill in which he ami his colleagues went 
Out of office in 1866, he was much ridiculed for venturing on the cwmimonplace 
that those to whom it was proposed to extend the franchise were “of the satne 
flesh and blood as ourselves ”, but his frank utterance of this traiam at a rime and 
in a pla^ where all the winds of a nippng and eager cynicism were abroad was 
only an instance pf his real simnlicifcy of ehmnseter. Not <me df his emitmnpoiwrie* 
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showed himself more deeply penetrated with the universality and “ inwardness ” of 
human brotherhood, and while saying little or nothing about it he unconsciously 
proved that he was “at home” in his century, or at least in that large portion of 
the century in which ho bore a part. With regard to accounts of personal philan- 
thropic work the name of Mrs. G-ladstono has been more commonly known than 
that of her husband. 

On his return from Italy, Mr. Gladstone had taken bachelor’s quarters in the 
Albany, and was fully occupied with the fulfilment of parliamenbiry and social 
obligations. It was believed that the influence of the Catholic revjval had over- 
taken him, and that he was prepared to become one of the ardent followers of 
John Henry Newman, His ardotxr did not lead him to the extremity whiclfwas 
reached by other men with xvhom “ Catholic ” doctrine came to mean Rome and 
the Papacy. What were his views of the position and the duty of the English 
Church in 1838 may bo gathered from the treatise which ho published on “The 
StJito in its Relations to the Chtirch”. It was followetl in 1840 by another treatise 
— “Church Principles considered in their Results” — in which it became evident 
that ho regarded the English Church as l>y law’ established as the guardian of 
Christian truth. 

It was during a visit to Rome that ho joined his college friend Henry Manning, 
and with him visited Monsignor (afterwards Cardinal) W'iseman at the English 
College, on “the feast of the Martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbury”. But 
there were other friends in the Eternal City w-ho absorbed some considerable 
portion of his time besides these. In the English circle of society at Rome were 
the widow and daughters of Sir Stephen Glynne of Haw'arden Qistlo, Flintshire, 
and as Mr. Gladstone had been a friend of Lady Glynne’s eldest son at Oxford, 
and had paid a visit to Ha warden in 1835, he naturally sought their society, with 
the result that he paid his addresses and became engaged to the elder daughter, 
Catherine Glynne. They wore married on the 2Hth of July, 1839, at Hawarden, 
whore at the siimo time the second daughter, Mary, was married to G-eorge William, 
Lord Lyttelton. 

Ml’S. (iShwlstone W'as the heir, in her is.suc, of her brother. Sir Stephen Glynne, 
and Mr. (ilatlstone by his marriage liocsime allied to the extensive and influential 
family of (Grenville. During the e-arlior yeara of their married life Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone lived with Sir Tht)ma.s Gladstone at 6 Carlton Ganlens, afterwards at 
13 Carlton House Terraco, and while Mr. Gladstone w’as in oflice, at the official 
residence in Downing Street; but in 1850 he succeeded to his patrimony, and six 
years afterwards bought the house No. 11 Carlton House Terrace, which he nnuie 
his London abode for twenty years, at the end of w’hich period he removed to 73 
Harley Street. But as soon as he w'as released by the recess, or w’as for a time 
relieved from the burden of office, he and his family dwelt either at Fasque, Sir 
John Gladstone’s mansion-house in Kincardineshire, or at their real home at 
Hawarden Castle, which they shared with Mrs. (iladstone’s brother, Sir Stephen 
Glynne, at whoso death it passed into their possession. 

In these introductory pages it is neither necessary nor expedient to forestall 
the succoexling chapters by touching upon the main events whi<jh marked Mr. 
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Gladstone’s identification with the social and *4 th»> ijrmi nation 

in which he held so high anti prominent a place. Hi* c!t»® and loimiani aiwioeMiiion 
with events which have nmle the history of the greater j*an »4 I hr lifr of t|,« 
century was constantly and emphatically inanifeai. I4*nl 4«»hii i*iur unid 

that the working of the British C<*ii«iilution rrnemhlril what wmi ».ii in i% 
bee-hive. You saw the Iwes at work. Thi« lum it* fli«a»banu*gr« . bni Mr. 
Gladstone undouhtwlly did much Mwanln making it rvin morr tnir than u 
when the wonls were ntteml No mini of enually high j-MOtion r%rr ' 

the country as he did for the purfune t4 showing the lie* at work, or wmt fur 
towanls realizing the iilwt of a jilehiHcite or referendum on puKlie ijinwiion# 

Proliably no one would eonU'ml that .Mr. Gladuloiir wa* not really and |a'rhap« 
profoundly fond of |Miwer, but at the «ame lime it lannot U’ •letiieii that mn h 
a love of power as ho displayetl i« the natural *|Uttliiy <u*mg the wool m n* high 
sense) of one who is by nature a leailer of men. It i* a nualiiy aujamor ami 
different to mere ambition, and w« may perhaps attribute |«art of the delight w hich 
the eminent statesman took in Homeric studieu, to the neiiae of ja»«er, the warm 
human grip which makes itself felt in the ihwim. 

It is not iutendetl (ami it would Iw futile) l« siigge*l that the man whfun we 
have had to paint with so many glowing colours wa* without hi* failing*, lloeigh 
undoubtedly great, ho was still very human, and, like men i4 hi* «'Ali)>re, *howril 
the defects of his qualities. It could not las othcrivise. One with hn» supreme 
energy and force must necessarily at times, when the natural oiilniidi of that energy 
and force was chccketl and thwartetl, find his {wnt-ttp feeling* almost, if not entirndy, 
beyond his control. All ages have agreeil to regard such fault* a* the infirmilie* 
of noble minds; they are indeed so closely allital to that nobility that they tunwl 1*9 
considered rather as attributes of strength than of weakiie**. Ilarely does it twciir, 
however, that men are able to keep them utwier such prartisetl »®lf conlr«l a* .^Ir. 
Gladstone did. 

The late statesman’s piety was so detep and umloubutl. ami hi* life onlerc*! by 
so strict and constant a reference to conscience, that there wa* an «nt|ue*lM»iiable 
compliment in Disraeli’s gilre when he said, “ He i« a man without a «iiigle nxliwm 
ing vice”. Bat there was plenty of evidence to show that he wa* naturally *4 a 
violent temper; and it has lieen ohservctl that, even in moment* when he wa* 
holding it under control and sitting still, the working of his hand* Wimyrd 
suppressed wrath. How seldom that wrath was inaniftwted except wiihin the 
limits of fervid sentences and swift but not uiimeasurm! retort may l»e sevn by an 
examination of his addresses at great and trying {lolitica) crises. That ho should 
have shown even more than a tendency to high-hande<iiie*«t on iwrtnc important 
occasions may be allowed without derogating from his character for jm»l and ron 
siderate dealing; but it was generally found that his exercise td that |»ower, whii h 
might be regarded as personal or exirarofficiat, was at a lime when some measure 
which he deemed to be of great importance re({uire<l a final push. 

As to his sense of justice and his “ considerateness ” genemliy, tt in to be ni»tc*l 
that political rancour, which has so large a part in many mimlii, was never allowed 
to obtrude itself in Gladstone’s dealings with the bitten^t of hit political opponenia. 
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Mr. J ustin M'Carthy, in his Story of Gladstones Life, gives two noteworthy instances 
of this magnanimity. One relates to a “suspect”, who, dtiring the troublous period 
of the Land League, was thrown with others into prison. Being a doctor and 
holding one or two official appointments, it was proposed to take these from himj 
but on the matter being put to Mr. Gladstone, his feeling of equity revolted at the 
idea, and he would not allow the purposed dismissal to take effect. 

The other instance which Mr. M‘Carthy gives of the deceased statesman’s great- 
heartedness throws a luminous gleam into the very sanctuary of his heart, where 
no shade or tinge of meanness or bitterness could come. At the same time it 
affords us a curious glimpse into the inner life of the House of Commons, all the 
more interesting because it casts a vivid side-light upon the relations brought about 
}>y the desertion of ]Mr. Chamberlain. The scene was witnessed by the narrator 
himself. “Mr. Gladstone”, says Mr. M'Carthy, “came to reply on the whole 
debate, and he paused to make a special comment on Austin Chamberlain’s speech. 
The elder Chamberlain leaned forward in his seat with a look of something like 
irritated expectancy. Coixld it ]>o that he thought j\Ir. Gladstone was about to say 
something .scornful or severe of the young man’s speech 1 . . . Mr. Gladstone broke 
into a few sentences of what was evidently the most sincei'e praise of young Chamber- 
lain’s speech, and he spoke in some touching words of the delight which such a 
speech must give to the father of the speaker. IMr. Chamberlaiii seemed to me, I 
must say, to ho deeply affected. Ho quite lost his composure for a moment; it 
was plain that he wjis deeply moved. But Ghulstono had not used the opportunity 
in the way that he hatl apparently expected, but for a very different and far more 
congenial purpose.” 

Notwithstanding his tenacity of will, force of general character, and intensity 
of feeling, Mr. Gladstone founded no school. There was the school of Peel, there 
was the Manchester school, and we have had others; but there are no Gladstonians 
in the sense that there wore I’eelites. One of the reasons for this may be found in 
the fact that ho never had any immediately obviotxs, or as some wottld say, logically 
coherent, political doctrine. Moreover, ho -was not in the highest sense a man of 
original mintl, but rather one of the far-seeing typo, who watched the people with a 
keenly observant eye, took his mandate from them, and shaped his policy accoKiing 
to their nee<is. 

His political influence may bo said to have ended with his life. When Peel was 
gone, everylMxly knew ■what was meant when Cardwell, Sydney Herbert, Gladstone, 
and Boundell Palmer were spoken of as Peelites. It used to be said of Cardwell 
that ho was Peel’s legatee. Of whom can it be said that he is Mr. Gladstone’s 
legatee ? 

Bxtt though we can point to no one who holds such a position or such a trust, 
may that not be because the great Victorian statesman jiKU' exeellettce was too bioad 
aiul too free, too open to the teachings of time and experience, for the confined 
limits of a school? May it not also be true that the time has gone by for “schools” 
of statesmanship? Eveiy age and generation must have its own ways and methods, 
fashioned in accordance with its growth and requirements, and be cribbed and 
cabinet! by no dead tloctrine or long-past authority. Bxit though there are no 
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Gladatcmites, *8 there wei« Peelit^H Benthamilet, »ml iW tiktP, yei iher** may \w 
Gkdstomam in a higher and better »at^. It wa« iiaM Jahn .Htnart M»|l that 
he humaniaed political economy. May it not be »aid with e«ni«l a|»|»r«»|*mi«^iw»# 
of his great oontemporauy that be did more than perhafM any **f hm ep^-h 

to Chriatianisie political life and statearaanehipt 

Many will doubtlees recall his characlerislu' nieii*a|Ce l«* lb»’ rwIrUmni* .4 hu 
eighty-ninth birthday at the National LiJasral Club “Addit'A^* y«ii»r»r'b*t* hi' nwid 
in effect^ “to the purpt^cs of truth, justice, InwnMir, pwire, failh. and all that 

is of good repute." The attempt wjia ma*lo in l»* turn lh«’ ullt'mnr® 

into ridicule, as though when a slalwunan w«« appmloil to ft»r a p4icy lie nh.nild 
return empty words. But considering that the v»t«mn had then thrown oti the 
panoply of political war, and was only waiting, in the ralni after glow «*{ » grwal 
career, for the final taranaition that would hide him for ever fn»m mortal view, and 
leave only a memory behind, hi* mmm^0 app^if* like a glittemig gala*y *4 *tarm. 
each one of which had been m a beacon and an inspiration to him in In* tettip>rai 
warfare. And what nobler gift could ho lieatow on thimw of In* }mny ami way i»f 
thinking than to point to thoee high principles and iileaa the oliaen aiwe of w hich 
had made him and his work and influence what they wore. F«r whatever hi* 
faults, whatever his errors, no one can with truth deny that CHadanme wa* at all 
times guided by the dictate of “justice, honour, peace, ami gooii faith ", anti that 
he held theee of far more account than mere persniiid mulatinn or the intermta of 
party. 

As for ambition, that the puisioik, in ito narrower and mom perwnnat tneatnng, 
had no high controlling influence in Gladstone** character anti career t* t«4en»h}y 
evident to those who are capable of judging without bias or |*re}Mii««ea*ion F»r 
the ambitious in that sense first of all make themselve* wealthy; and tliat f }latl*t<m«. 
during the long series of years that bo was bNoforo the public, ha«l aliundatit 
opportunities to make himself enormously rich, and did not. speaks much for his 
disinterestedness in this respect, Next after wealth, the sel&ihly ambition* dtwire 
rank and title; but though, as we know, the t^een oflered her f«reiiio*i siaiKwniafi 
the title of Sari, with a seat in the House of Lord*, he declitied Ixith. Thus, 
thxmgh soorea, nay hundreds, of his coliisague* and people who followed in his 
polMoal wake, accepted titles, and became knights, Imronets, earla and ihe like, 
losing Mtmfaty, many of them, under some territorial designatton ; yet in I ibwlsi^me 
-«-4>ladstone the unique and incompamble — we had plain WiUtaiti Kwart, William 
Swart still and to the end: in this, too, standing as an example for ever for men of 
the right calibre, who, conscious that whatever of nobility had lieen stauifiwl upon 
them by the grace of God or their disinterested labours for the non* of men, ctmld 
not be enlarged or enhanced by any added dignity or ritl®. 

Now that he is no longer with us, and we are left to feel the void tbai his 
abeenoe has made, we are more than ever conscious that the lows t* naticmal rather 
than narrowly political, ami tlmt those who strive for the moral and sociid 
of the country to which he devoted the constant and strenumis power* of a great 
s*^ far-reaohmg intellect, a pure and noble spirit, and a physical eonstituycMi meldoro 
surpeaBed for powers of endurance under the stress of oeasetos oecupatlotts, extend- 
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ing to years far beyond the average of political service, may well pause for a 
moment in their own endeavours to ask whether the great space which William 
Ewart Gladstone filled on the world's stage can be adequately occupied by any 
living scholar and statesman. But while we may well have doubts in this respect, 
we may all profit by hie nol)lc example, and emulate his great qualities not only in 
the <lirection of public affairs, but in private and social life. 

For we must remember — even the lowliest may console themselves in remem- 
bering — that it is given to each, as to all, to do something in the great work of 
progress in which (4Iadstone played so conspicuous a part. Becatise, as the most 
consummate general that ever lived could do nothing without good soldiers, so the 
statesman — he too mtist depend on the rank and file of his followers and supporters. 
A man born to command anil lead may be fitll of the noblest ideas for the bettering 
of the world, ami for the greater happiness of mankiml ; but if those on whom he 
must depend fi>r carrying on the battle are wanting in the po'wor to understand or 
the heart t<y appreciate his intentions, his effoicts in the direction of wise reform 
will be of little at vail, inaHimicli as all improvements mtist in the first place arise 
and take shape in the minds of men. Hence the scope there is for all, and the 
incitement for adl, both men and “women, to do their share towards making advance 
possible; since no man, no boy or girl, can sincerely admire the life and %vorfc of 
the great Victorian statesman without being thei^eby devoted an<l sanctified, so 
to speak, to the siime worthy cause. And so, after all, battles for freedom, for 
progrc'BS, for time Christianity, are won in the home, in the school, by the quiet 
fireside. In these gardens of human beginnings the seed is sown, the better brain 
shaped, the lofty direction given for the ultimate achievement; and whether in 
chief or subordinate lead, or merely as one of a congeries of units, each individual 
has his value and exerts hie influence, every single effort being in itself as noble, if 
not BO powerful, as the gimtest, if exertecl with equal unselfishness and sincerity. 
Nor is it in considemtions like these that lie the points of least importance to us in 
viewing (thwlstone's life and example— now that he is to the world no more than 
a luminous memory, a vivid and shining reeorcL 
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CHAPTER L 

CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY, 1821-1830. 

A. rdtrospactivo ^laiico— Condition of the Country in 1821 — Demands for Parliamentary Reform — ^Treadarory 

nominations— Government majorities — Effects of the BYench Bevolutioii— Consequences of the War 

The Corn-laws — Distress of the People — The Manchester “ Blanketeers” — Sir Francis Bnrdett — 
Popular excitement —Women's clubs— Moetinf^s of Kef ormers— Orator Hunt— -The Peterloo Massacre 
—Imprisonment of H\mt— The Six Acts FaMoy, HuddersheUl, and Glasgow— Armed assemblies— 
Death of George ItL^ — EmbarxaEsments of George IV. — ^Trial and divorce of Queen Caroline — George 
Camiixig— His political views— Member for Liverpool— Resignation of Office— Mr. John Gladstone— 
Canning’s visit— The ancestral Gladstones— William Ewart Gladstone at Eton— The school life of that 
day — Literary proclivities — Public speaking — Oxford course of study- — College contemporaries — In- 
fluence of Canning on Mr. Gladstone — Early viows^ — Catholic Emancipation — Wellington — Peel — 
O'Connell — Preparations for Reform. 

It would be exceedingly difHcult, if not by expressing those opinions in language 
impossible, to estimate the progress of the scarcely more violent than that which he had 
last seventy years, without giving some atten- himself used, brought themselves within the 
tion to the political events which characterized prosecution of the law. On the other hand, 
some previous years, and the condition of petitions signed by thousands of persons were 
the country before the passing of the Reform presented to parliament from the large towns, 

from Sheffield, from Birmingham, and from 
In the latter part of the year 1821 many Edinburgh — ^the latter containing so many 
significant changes were being made in the names that it extended over the whole length 
political and social life of this country, — of the floor of the house. Among these peti- 
changes which to sagacious observers be- tions the most important was one from the 
tokened the approach of that new era on friends of the people/' presented by Mr. Grey, 
which ten years afterwards the nation entered which was so ably and temperately drawn, 
with a swift unmeasured stride. that it may be said to have been the true pre- 

Fifty years earlier the great lEIarl of Chatham cursor of most of the representations in the 
had advocated a scheme of parliamentary re- cause of parliamentary reform which have since 
form which he did not live to bring before the been recognized. la one ix)rtion of it the 
government, and the attempt had been re- petitioners offered to prove that upwards of 
neweil by his illustrious son William Fitt in 97 members were actually nominated, and 70 
17B2, and again in 1785, but without success, more indirectly appointed by peers and the 
The French revolution alike animated the treasury, and that 91 commoners procured 
a<lvocates and stimulated the opponents of the election of 139, so that 308 membem, or 
popular repr^ntation. It had tlm effect an absolute majority of the House of Com- 
of changing Fitt himself not only into an mons, were returned by 160 persons. 
enemy of the opinions which he had formerly assert/' said Mr. Grey, that this is the con- 

advocated, but into a persecutor of those who, dition of England : if you say it is not, do jus- 
Von L , 




the petitiaa waa 8upjiort«l by Fmx, HlutrUmi, iiiitiitwr «>f lb»»r iW fct- 

Emkine, and FVaujcb; the hotwe, by ai» «.vrr- a««l ilw' *!**» »*• carry 

■whelming majority, l«i by tbw i *>iit ibnr were l>y Irwnn* 

ohallonge to examiHo the inuh of Air. tSimy’# #i«t»one4 llie ami »<i»r Wiwg 

aasertioiiB mul deferrwl n'foriu for tlmny'Uiue j itean-lMJ*! wen* either 4rie»ft Iwch or 


years. Forthewar ■with FmiinofolloweiUiitMl ’ Mum'll. >»«* we*j*«i»e were m|«»« ilienii 

the distress ami ■want whWb acc*»it»|ittiiiecl tliat 1 bat it ay^irsiifn t*» haw Iwea ireetwaar y lt» mf 
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popularly knomi as the Peterloo Mas- 
sacre/^ 

For the growing excitement of the people, 
sustained by leaders who urged them to de- 
loaaiid Paxliamentaxy Reform and the repeal 
of the taxes on com, had now assumed pro- 
portions which were more alarming- Numer- 
oiis societies were formed in various industrial 
centres, and especially in the manufacturing 
districts, and doubtless much inflammatory and 
even seditious language was used at some of 
the meetings. Women as well as men were 
formed into associations. The wives and 
daughters of workmen promoted ‘^sister socie- 
ties” for co-oi>erating with the men for secur- 
ing political reform, and instilling into the 
minds of the rising generation a deep-rooted 
hatred of our tyi'annical rulei's.” Assemblies 
of small, and sometimes of large bodies of 
people were regulaxiy held by night as well 
as by day — not very surprising, perhaps, when 
we consider that the working day then con- 
sisted of most of the daylight horns. An en- 
deavour was made to organize commimications 
between the societies of various districts to 
enable them to unite in their common effort. 
It was averred that companies of workmen 
met, unarmed it is true — but still to practise 
marching and drill — and this was held to be 
evidence of preparing for an insurrection, dur- 
ing which they might possess themselves of 
weapons. In all these charges, however, it is 
to Im tmte<l that the authorities who professed 
to preserve order, were themselves the first 
to procetnl to at^tual violence. Amitlst wide- 
spread and increiising discontent nothing was 
cono^ed — ^no honest inquiry was made into 
the caus« of disaffection — no attempt was 
made to adopt such measures m would alleviate 
the distress which lay at the bottom of dis- 
loyalty. With what seems almost like unrea- 
soning fear, repressive measures — and what 
was woi'se, weakly vindictive measures — 
were adopted. The government became the 
aggre^r, and if some of the leaders of the 
people, and even a large number of the people 
themselves, had not been wiser, calmer, and 
even momllj stronger than their ralera — ^that 
which was but a detached seri^ of riots might 
have become a general insurrection. 


j One of those leaders was Henry Hunt — 
known then and ever since as ^'Orator Hunt” 
— ^an opulent Wiltshire farmer, and lord of 
the manor of Glastonbury, who had begun 
life as an ardent and loyal patriot. When it 
was thought that the country was in danger 
of invasion he offered his whole stock (worth 
£20,000), if needed, for the use of the govern- 
ment, and also engaged to enter, with three of 
his servants, all mounted and equipped, at his 
own cost, as volunteers, into any regiment of 
horse that might be chosen to make the first 
charge on the enemy. He afterwards joined 
the Maidborough troop of cavalry, but had a 
dispute with Lord Bruce, whom he challenged, 
and wiis in consequence indicted in the Court 
i of King’s Bench, fined £100, and imprisoned 
i for six weeks. This may have had some effect 
in deteimiining him to become a *‘radieal re- 
former,” but, at any rate, he soon took the 
pcHBitiou of a trusted and unflinching champion 
of the popular cause, and as he was lord of 
the mimor, and woxi the good opinion of his 
neighbotu'E by his equitable judgments at the 
court leet,” m well as by his gift of speech, 
he was at the head of the reform movement 
in that district. The alarm of the government 
at the reports which were received of the 
organimtion of the reformers resulted in the 
issue of a circular letter by the secretary of 
the home depsirtment, instructing the lord- 
lieutenants of the ^‘disturbed counti^” to take 
immediate and effectual measures for preserv- 
ing the j>eace, to excite the magistrates to 
activity, axul to give directions to the yeomanry 
to hold themselves in readmes in case of their 
services being required. These orders, while 
they increased the exasi>eration of t.he popu- 
lace, seem to have been regained witliout nmeh 
dismay, for in less than a week afterwards a 
great meeting was held at Birmingham, at 
which about lf>,(KK) jiemans ■were present 
The object of the meeting was not riotous, 
though it was obviously illegal. The people 
assembled without turbulence, and dispersed 
without serious disorder, but tiie r€«olution8 
were in the nature of a defiant protest It 
was agreed that the meeting should elect ^^two 
legislatorial attorneys and representatives of 
I Birmingham,” and the two gentlemen chosen 
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Major Cartwright, a wtli-knowa r»fami©r, j 
aad Sir Clmrles Wolwlaj, iieitlier of whom I 

werepimeBt The latter mtwptoi the d«iaioii, I 

luad declared that he would elaiiii a aeat iu the 
House of Commoiie, the result l>eiiig iimi he 1 
was aiTested at his own house and eami*<il to ^ 
Knutsford, to answer for w»iuetliiug fie had 
said at another meeting iil StiwkjHUt. A pro- 
ckmatiou was issued agai^^i "‘seililious lual 
treasonahle a|>eec}u^i i!e!iver«*d al iitretiugs 
held to |)etitiou fi>r reha'iii, where nlletnpta ^ 
hail been made to bring into hatrt'nl amt ^ 
tempt the goveniiueiit mnl eoiwlituliitiH mid , 
particularly the iJoumioua IIoiw of Parlia* ! 
merit#” and it dedaiwi that luaiiy wdekwl mid ■ 
seditious writiugi had beim priutetl, puhliidieii* ; 
imd khoriously circtikhwi^ AH jwiwtia in , 
authority were urged to aiaist in rejirt?f^iiig ’ 
the diBordeiis eomplainetl of, and in hrtiigitig ' 
the perpetrators to juitice. Neither the pm- i 
olamatiou nor the previous anwta were stif- 
ficieut to deter the leader of the rtdontiem tti I 
Manchester from summoning a nieetiitg to 
follow the example of Birmingham hy chiMMing 
a representative; hut Hunt inter|KmHl iitid 
suc^eded in persuading them to abandon this 
design, as it had been declarmt to Iw a hremdi | 
of the law* It was# however, dwidt^l that a | 
meeting should lie held for the strirlly legal I 
purpcjse of petitioning for a refortii in Parlk- * 
mmtmj reprwentation, and on this condition j 
Hunt ^naented to be present and to mdd.rmi I 
the asoembly*. | 

The objects and probable consequences of I 
m nmUng which it was known would num- 
ber many thousands of perBons# ware at once | 
ew^geiatediimd were probably mkrepriiieiited j 
to the i^Temment The local autlioriti^ 
wem in just such a panic m would be likely 
to l«bd them to wild and indiserimtimte ag- 
gression, and this result was rendered more 
probable by the duty of repr^ion being in- 
trusted to the yeomanry, of which the offimm, 
and Bvm the troopers, to a great extent, con- 
sisted of a number of hot-head^ young men, 
the scions of thc«r parvenu fainili« which had 
a professedly aristocmtic contempt for the min 
hands and other ojieratives who formed the 
main body of the reformers’ league* 

The meeting was fixed for the 16th of 


Anfii»l, and il mmm limmin» t vi*l«sil liiat %ht 
iu»»niblf would IwMi iiii|M«tiigdviiit4i*lfmiiosi, 
wliile «i #i»rw«itw utiinl^r «if 
alio drawn to Iti# fr^tin »'*f run 

fwity. The various #iwl 

sumiuinlitig town# and It 

array* isiatiy of llirtii siiarrlmig wiili kiiwk i4 
}iiiij«ir ihpI Willi l*aiiiwrw* on wlurli w'rtv m- 
ihU'|W*iI #lir II mm I '#3»| |s | »,/* 

**A|I!UUi 1 riiiviprmrfii 

** Vsiltf by A«* » wlisir 

kil't* liii? iiiolto *4 WitllAlll %Viiiliirr, 
arnirtli ihr j wit riot Among tbr rliil^ 
two pf wpfiiim, on# of iiuiii 

lierei:l IMI ineiiilwm* «tid nmsiy oiiirr w^hhpii 
acoattnnatiiad ilwir frkiiib l« liir #§«»« r|i*«w«t|i 
biir Itie mwriitig n hirgr fivlil lir#t I4|, IVlrr"# 
lliurtdi, and known m 3^i. ot 

IVler itiw <»il« of wlnrh llir 

Tmdr Hall ini*w ^p|iro|*rnii«>ly uland#^ 

Tlir firwt kd) of i« ariii# 

alitllolwfonttinnui.aiid llmmulliiml© 
uiitihini il wiwi r«*iiipiiti9««l* jiWml 

wore pniwriil, m niitntw'r %#$ 

have civ«rljomu any foiv# ltk«?ly u* l*ip br^rnglii 
lliriii IijmI lilt diwigii# «4 linpit nirv'ling 
lioets such m were iiiipiil<p«l la llit’iii. A ki^ly 
of s{i«%*iiiJ ootialabtfM had lakni up m iwnMinui 
on the Held Iwfont lh«^ nrrival Mr- lliiiil, 
wb«i wm lo ii|w#k frotii m W'agon 
into a platform. No niwktaiiiw wm ftrt#riwl b| 
the crowd* wlikli jiartiwil ph With «iidf» lo iimk^ 
way for llieni. Tlit oimipr lib*pfwAr«' 

ance amidiil seiitlitiaiaiilic ct.»ti 

stalilcii m diiipttiwl tht¥imwi%*rti m tm m 

line of coiiimiiiiicalioii Ih# pia-lfi^wi 

and the liotwe wlirnt Ib^ w»f# lil- 

ting- M r. Until mlmly ttitnnir iiwt hi«.»4df 
but hail not |»r«irofd«I far Wlofv m Wwly r4 
yeomanry ca%'‘airy advanwl mw^ii ih® 
tude at a brkk t-ifib iwtwing *11 tmiirry 
|mnie among the jwpir tirarwi i*# ili'rm. 
Alter riding iiilo itic lli^y ilr»w up, 

unmolfstad liy lli# »ii«l fvitnwl ilinr 

nuika* which Iwl fallen ttili* di«»nler by li»» 
display of their pmiwtsiw. Tliey then drww 
their mill! braiidiiili«;l tliew i« m tJirwl* 

enttig iiiaiitwr. Tiiia fatl^ to terrify Hi# mul- 
titude, who, I# Ik# mil #f ilirir 

leaden^ piv# thiwt ch»m Wliil# Mr* Hwili 
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rmnming hm speech, assured his hearers that 
the conduct of the yeomanry was but a trick 
intended to disturb the meeting, the assailants 
dashed into the immense crowd (which made 
way on all sides, many persons being injured 
by the struggle and pressure), and rode up to 
the platform, where the officer, still flourishing 
his sword, called on Hunt to surrender as his 
prisoner. After calling on the people to con- 
duct themselves peaceably, and to offer iio 
resistance, Hunt replied that he was willing 
to submit to any civil officer who would j>ro- 
duce a warrant for his apprehension, upon 
which Nodin, the ])rineipal constable, c^ime 
forward, showed the warrant, and quietly took 
him into custody, a few other pemons against 
whom warrants were issued being also aj>px*e- 
bended. 

It was afterwards declared that the Riot 
Act had l^en read before the onslaxight of the 
ill-disciplined troop, and this may have been 
the case — ^but there w^ia no riot, the reading 
took place where nobo<iy could hear it, and 
tlie multitude were not called upon to disixerse. 
That they would have disperse<l quietly, 
even after the arrest of some of their leaders, 
there am be little doubt — but such a ter- 
mination of what had been represented as a 
dangerous duty was too ingloxious for the 
armed an<l mounted heroes, who, raising the 
cry of “Have at their flags!” spurred again 
into the thick of the crowd, cutting right and 
left with their swords, and tx'ampling dowm 
men aiul wcunen under their liorseE^ hoofs. 
The l>eople eouhl not at first esca|>e — the mass 
behind them was too dense. A number of 
men imd women were sabred— several were 
killad, among them a woman and an officer of 
the peace, and when the dense assembly at 
last broke and fled the mounted lawbreakers 
pursuetl them. Not until this had there been 
resistance on the part of the vast crowd, and 
even then a few who remained on the field 
ilid no more tlian fling some stones and bricks 
after the aggressors, who sustained no serious 
injury, while between three and four hundred 
of the people present were more or less badly 
maimed or wounded. Meanwhile Hunt was 
<x>nveyeil to prison by his captors, who, as he 
gave no outcry and his supporters showed no 


disposition to rescue him, made a turbrilent 
display of force, and not only mocked and in- 
sulted their prisoner but threatened him with 
personal violence, by which his life was for 
a time in danger. 

In less than ten minutes from the first 
charge of the yeomiuiry this j>eaceable as- 
sembly, numerous enough to have overwhelmed 
the whole arnxed force if they had been of the 
same lawless temper as their assailants, had 
entirely left the field, which was filled with 
horse and foot soldiers of the regular troops, 
who, if tliey had been appointed to disperse 
the crowd in the first insbince, would pro- 
bably have done so with some dignity and 
without bloodshed. Hunt was taken before 
the magistrates, who committed him on a 
charge of higli treason to a solitary cell, other 
prisoners being similarly treated. He was 
afterwards tried and condemual to three 
years’ unprisonmeut in Ilehester jail, a sen- 
tence wlucli was regarded even by moderate 
jxeople as a great overstraining of the law. 

The effect of the “massacre” was immediate, 
and the menmry of it vras lasting. Of course 
an exaggerated and pirtial account of it 
quickly reached the government, and thanks 
were retmmed to the magistrates and to all 
tlie military employed for their prompt and 
efficient conduct. The Iteformers, on the 
other hand, were fired with indignation. A 
meeting was held in Palace Yard, where 
Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. John Cam Hob- 
house, the membetB for Westminster, were tlie 
princii«d 8|>eakers. Peterloo became the 
political martyr’s field of the time, and the 
assault which had been made was denounced 
as a foul attempt to destroy the Hberiies of 
Englishmen. An address, founded on resolu- 
tions of this nature, w’as sent to the Prince 
Regent; but the supportex-s of the govern- 
ment, and those -who i^egarded reform as only 
another name for revoiutioxx, also held meet- 
ings, presented counter adilresses, and offered 
to raise mom yeomanry corps. The charge 
of high treason against the prisoners was 
abandoned, and terms of imprisonment were 
substituted for the capital punishment which 
the terrorists would have inflicted; but the 
government was for a time upheld in an 
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Biic»i»feitiiUoEal policy, aod tlio tBmmm cr 
i 3 ^amm *^Bix Aete*^ w#ro piropwMl in Hit 
IjordB by Vi»w»ixiil Sidmotitli and in lb# Com- 
mmm by Lord CaatleiBagh* Tli®« acto wm 
to take away tbe riglii of immmmg bt 
of miadomeaiiour ; to any {wmia foiitid 

guilty on a seoomi eonvietioii of lilad, tint, 
imprisoBEient, arid bariiabrnoiit for lifcj for 
p.roventiug seditiouB liy «lrriuiiidin,g 

the nanres of aoveu houeeliokhw to itiiy rt»- 
quisitiou condoning ii mooting for tlio 
sioii of Bubjoohi coimoetiHi with C*liiiroli or 
Sta1»; to prohibit iiiilit4iry tniiisitig exwpt 
under tlie auUiority of m imigiatrate or lord- 
Ikutemut; to subject clieap period i* 

mU to a duty timUiur to that on Mw»|iapera 
and to authoriise ma^itriitoii to eutor Itoiiat^ 
by night or by day to icnreh for mmiii lielieviid 
to be eoHteted for unlawful pur|wr#* Witli 
th# exception of the bi!! prowutiug utiauihor* 
iisod military tmmiug all th«ic acta md with 
oomidemble o|ipoaltioii> but liiey wtro all 
passed by large inajoriiioft and were to con- 
tinue to force for five yearm. 

These were the gloomy and diaturbii^ in- 
tLmmm under which the nation was aufTeriiig 
at a time when pamiii celebrmtliig the »itc- 
©esses of the Britkh amaa ware still raaoiitidiug 
to Europe, All over the country miuibem of 
people were to a condition of diimSWtiou mud 
dkeoutout Trade lauguinhed ; iudwtry waa 
emffertog under toe weight of politick UMlrk* 
tious mud toe rMctiou foUowiug a war which 
IM been for ymrs exhausting our true 
mmmm. 

lu s|^to d toe attempted supprwiiou ol all 
Mpte ^ibiiOMtmtious, meetiup were held to 
tolel' eentow d labour, and toe efiTeet of 
toe Sht Ads atomic seemed to have been to 
suggest toe iUMt acquMtiou of amii ; while, 
d oowse, toe fad toat arm«l as^mbliwt were 
'disewrwed wiw to justify a«lclh 

toMid rigour ou toe part d toe goveramtul 
Hmre wm uothtog tod reiJOly betokeued an 
■mgaemd rebdOHom In toe Wd Riding of 
YorkaMre, whwe midaight drill, and the rol- 
ledlou and mauu&eture d ipikm and muiketo 
had oeeu|^d tibe wiutor, toere wm tidk d a 
jpswal rMug,lmt only about tO0 <r 300 md* 
iMwdded at Huddersfidd, and tome 


relimtod tia dta^«r h«f«^ a l^^ly of 4»^ry» 
limvitjif arw^ and iiig ts|a>fi lh« i»lti At 
ley awi ml Cllai^ow lb# walk wwt 
with |iroclait»li#i»«p^ lowwiaiinl#^ immrn n 

ctimiuilk^ alioul to form m 
imnib mud wmuiatuliiig iiiill^t»wiitrr» aiiit inaint^ 
faclureni to stop wofkiug lilt ftirilirr 
but lh»* iwiill wjiaiUily tora%M» lliw o|tipr*li%'p«i 
spi^*ad iti idlf* hiioto a Will lli«^ 

8lill a frclitig «f op|«»ilioii »»# timin- 

llii*^»ugh«»iit llit^ ct#utilfjr, ati<l ariiwwl 
flirla Wlwrrfi llw who m 

uiwtitig mud tlw ^iit to 1 I 10111 

otmmrred iu eeveml In l^igWwl miwl 

Scollaud tlie Itetoruwfi* wmm wailiiitf Imf m 
clmiig#, ami wmm u^mly to go to ©niripiiiili^ 
to oblaiu imrlimmeiiliiry mm4, 

m a rwittli, a |Mipi*lmr gtivmiittriii , but itorf* 
were tio atriouii syuipl^mwi mt m^h a 
m had Imketi plmcti* iti fVmuci^^aml w#* 4rvm«Wi 
by tilt mula||otii#la of llit In Eiiglmiwi 

Tilt year iHtii «iirvarily etiotiiili* 

Tliedtmihof an king who lim*l hi«ig tjw#ti 
obscurfwl m an itubtcil# wma fotlowiwl by lb# 
€N&rtuif>iital mmmmk$n of a IViiwt Ito'fttil who 
bail long li#tu iio^orioiui am m |wrt,igi»|if, 
<,‘lwrgt Ih# Foiirtli had iis king 

for toll ytmni,. lit warn aliwdy |imml IW priari# 
of lift, and wan lying sick ii#mrly tin to d«lli. 
He wim tmW.rmii»cd in fortiiut* 
by |mltii«»4 di#icttlll«i| mud ml llit 
Uml he WM mtled to the iWm# wm ellll 
more emhwriwiMMd tiemtm d tik Wvittf 
cim’liiMStod wilJi lit# Frii^wwi 

line, whom he had dtomf4WW-4t^» whifis 
hm deeliwd to l» ln^lly and W'W 

wm to be pftveutod tmm dburtog with btiii IW 
»ro«m1^ou that w^d gtt*» Wr %hm 
iitlt of Queen. TTbmm would W mm 
in rtvtowiitg that tong linml, wh^ Pick#i^ 
and dkguated all diwwiil |«|4% ami 
the fathetw d fiittiilitM to Wutoh 
from their hot^i thty alimM «»l«iito llt» 
revoltiUf tvidtttw by wtiieli Ih# king '««ight 
to obtain a l^mJ iwimrmltoiu Wimmw to »« 
nmd to rt»tiul lli« md iiwiit d wfsk# 
and {m mm 0 atilt think) llbi waatou 
wli«t demundb for wliml iJto 4^^ to W 
were «i|qp«rldl by mm to 

hold a fiottoui 1 ^^ im tidh^ 
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For a whole year that histoiy was defamed. 
The ooromtioh was preceded by a suit for 
divorce by a king who had to hurry a proro- 
gation of Parliament that he might secure a 
verdict, and narrowly escape the danger of 
a recrimination on the paiii of her whom he 
accused. 

Over the very grave of Caroline of Bruns- 
wick popitlar feeling, aided, perhaps, by 
popular discontent, found expression in riot 
and disorder; and in the following month 
(August, 1821) the king visited Ireland with- 
out permanently couciliatiug its people, and 
then extended his journey to his Hanoverian 
dominions, where he enjoyed a second coro- 
nation, unalloyed perhaps by the terrors and 
anxieties which had accomjmnied the hrst. 

With all the events of whicli the foregoing 
pages are intended to be an intix>ductory sum- 
mary, one great man— one eminent stat^man, 
accomplished scholar, brilliant and convincing 
orator, and true gentleman — was associated 
in his relation to imrliament and to the gov- 
ernment of the country. George Canning/' 
says an able biographer, so thoroughly lived 
in the oonduct of public affairs, that the loftiest 
part of the character of the man is most claiwrly 
revealed in the policy of the statesman and 
Mb high^ life culminated in a European 
policy.*' This is a pr^nant and signiffcant 
sentence — one perhaps worth remembering 
when we come to deal with the social and 
political relations of the equally eminent 
statesman whose name in the following pages 
is more particularly associated with the social 
and political progress of our time. 

Canning, without the advantages of high 
family or expected fortune, was educated at 
Eton, where he started the Mtcrowmi and 
made other literary efforts whidi were no un- 
worthy preparations fm* the famous wit and 
fancy displayed in the Anii^ambtny of which 
he was editor and contributor ten years after 
he had left Oxford. His marriage in 1798 
with Mim Jane Scott, one of the daughters of 
General Scott, improved both his social and 
political position, though be had been five 
years in parliament, and in 1796 had been 
made undernsecretary of state, in which office 
he had from time to time defended the policy 


of Pitt. In 1801 he went out of office with 
his patron, returned with him in 1804, and 
again left the government on Pitt's death in 
1806. He became minister of foi'eign affairs 
in 1807, but withdrew in consequence of a 
duel with Castlereagh, who was minister of 
war. In 1812 he had refused to join the 
cabinet of Lord Liverpool because of the re- 
fusal of the premier to consider the claims of 
the Roman Catholics, and in the same year 
was elected as the representative of Liverpool, 
In almost all respects, except in relation to 
the reformers of England, Canning was of 
large and liberal views ; but like many others 
who probably were influenced beyond consist- 
ency beciiuse of the crimes and horrors of the 
French revolution, he w«us the undeviating op- 
ponent of the demands of those Reformers who 
soon acquired the name of Radicals. The 
people of Liveiq>ool, liowever, gave him their 
confidence, and he sat for that borough until 
in 1814 he went as ambassador to Lisbon, 
returning in 1816 to Toecome president of 
the Board of Control, the Catholic question 
being left open, so that his opinions on tlie 
subject of emancipation were not outraged. 

On the acc^ion of Geoige the Fourth, 
however, his chivalric nature revolted against 
the expectation that he would side with the 
king in any endeavour to obtain a divorce 
from Caroline of Brunswick. In the warm 
debate winch took place in the House of 
Commons, when Brougham presented the mes- 
sage in which she declared that she had come 
to claim her rights and maintain her innocence, 
that she protested against a secret tribunal 
appointed by heraccusers, and thatshe appealed 
to the justice of the house. Lord Castlereagh 
affirmed that ministers were neither persecu- 
tors nor prosecutors in the matter, and that 
there would be an open inquiry. Canning, 
however, solemnly vowed that he would never 
place himself in the situation of her accuser, 
and that he would take no further share in 
the deliberation. The cabinet determine 
to proceed with the <^ae, and he rmigned his 
office. 

It was then that he retired for a time to 
Liverpool, where among many firm political 
adherents he had also several attached friends. 



^ ^ , 

whose family held profierty jri«w • 

pool)i and a Mr. Crmvy, a iiiomtigli-iiidtig j 
^ 'Eadi^.*^ An allmiiw was ctitiolmk*€l, how* 
sirer, between Bnmgltamiyid C^iwvviaisit Mr* 
Oladstone therefore iMTaiiie deeklefily 
mtiva and «upporte<i Caiitiifig and Cfiisc^iyne, 
who were wcewfully retwrnahdiily 
and carried in pnw€«iiori thrinigli thf* 
to OlisdaloiEieV house in llcdney 
where Canning fuldnwwd the crowd frimi the 
balmny. 

It wiw at this house that Mr. Canning 
fmind rwt and welconn? wh^m h# 


dlrsh«,»|sev near Cr«l4#m, IsipIi in iti® 

Helkirk* land by llif» ll*»riliwirk 
** limtikismie s mmi it»wtir aitd lli# 

'(Stales iff Hrrliard* aiwl llr» 

»it»lois» inmr Hawick, ti^kl by IctifM l•llllrl» 

5 front the Ikniglas family. TltfS'is Ilf4»fair and 
his father, the Harl of XorthiitwlwrlAinh ciaiii* 
cm ilif* iS'etie and Isemlege John llb*lalAii«w^ 
I will id Williain and MafgareC tii ht# *4 
i Cokliiw ill l>rftiisl«»n j aial lsl«rr sidh in I Ml* 
( Jfihii I m m pf 

I Btiwlellgli, wid Walter Ulswlwliiiweii id Wlill#’ 

? law is oiie id the mt «d gmtkriwrii 


Liverpool, and the deep and lasting friecidsliiii ^ 
wMeh grew np between the eininenl states* | 
man and orator and the man who had so ! 
loyally snpporbwl and enwniagdl him, gave a 
<^arm to the society of the merebant^ family 
wWeh dcmbtl«s exerdied a ooiisicleiable in* 
on ibat youthful member of it who 
'Was htoitlE to attmia to a |,Hsiitton in the 
state supemr even to that achieved by C*an- 
ning Mmself. 

Pw tibose who Kfctach dodded importanc® to 
miAmt birth aod ooblo line«g« it may tie 
satWactory to learn that the aiadatoae* coidd 
date bAok to the tlmee of Bt^rder wacfare, 
when, perhaps, like the rest tiie aiiatocaracy 
of that day, they maintained 

“llwdiajde plan 

Xhei they «h<K)jd take who have Che power. 

And they ahonld keep who <aua." 

4KS all eomats, the conkma in sudb matters Uke 


who k«wf» Braftkwniiw Towwr, la l&"8> «• 
hear nearly the taut id the llumler rwkt* with 
wbifh the family enure wWli The 

Doughi, rame down with 

** f«wi mi mm$ * 

and a few yeam later they had ORaiwd to harry 
; on (.^eutitr.aiid had {anted with Iheir 
«io»« in Larmrkidiire and flniiHilt«wt*ofw>. retir* 
ing to the muali cetate of Artlmiwhirl. neur 
tlieir ancieet holding by the Hawk**-rti«-h. A 
wiitary later thia atao was wW hy diditi tibd- 
atanea, whcaw M«n William, having ha|*|>41y 
s none «rf the old Bonlrr fury t« maintain, 
I retired to the old town of tlijiipirattd iwiqwwt- 
I ably went into huaineaa ae a matta*«f. mile 
j Willtam Oiedatiuif!* may hm tmkl to he the 
j real founder of the family, in ifrito of all the 
geneali^oal nmeurdhea whteh take m hadk to 
1 the old days of aieMl fotmy j awl, to Jt^fe 









HIS ANCESTRY. 


from his ow«i hmasst md manly words^ the 
late reprMiaatative of the race — himself the 
noblest of the line— was of that opinion, for 
in an addres® at the ^Liverpool ('ollegiate 
Institute” in 1872 Mr. Gla<lstone said: — **I 
know not why commerce in England should 
not have its old families rejoicing to be con- 
nected with commerce from generation to 
generation. It has been so in other countries. 
I trust it will be so in this country. I think 
it is a subject of sorrow, and almost of scan- 
dal, when those families who have either 
acqixired or recovered station and wealth 
through commerce, turn their backs upon it 
And seexn to be ashamed of it.” 

William Gledstiuies wm in one respect, how- 
ever*, the latest representative of the territorial 
asHoeiatioxis of the old l^)i‘<ler fanuly. He 
died in 1728, and wm burie<l with Ida fore- 
fathem in the axicieut churchyard of Libei*ton ; 
but his eldest boxi, John Gladsbuxes, who 
<iied in 17f>6, ha<l a grave in Biggar, of which 
town he was a burgess. His fomth son, 
Thomas Gladstone (tl»e first who seems to have 
adopted the present form of the family name), 
left Biggar for Leith, where he commexxced 
businesE as a com-merchaiit, manying the 
daughter of Mr. Walter Neilson of Spring- 
field, who bore him sixteen children, of whom 
the eldest was John Gladstone, the father of 
the late eminent statesman and the friend of 
Canning. 

The Gladstones began to prosper as soon 
m they mitered iiUo commercial pumiits, for 
Thomas Gladstone, having shared in the piitri- 
mony left by his father, was able to make some 
provision for his numerous family. But it was 
the removal of his son J ohix to Lix^'erpool, which 
was the turning-point of their subsequent suc- 
As a young man John Ghulstone had 
4XXAsion to go to Liverpool for the purpose of 
selling a cargo of grain which had lurrived 
there, and his busing tact and engaging 
inannem so strongly recommended him to Mr. 
Corrie, one of the principal corn-merchants, 
that he was invited to become a chief assistant 
in the firm of Corrie & Co., and so completely 
vindicated the Jixdgment of the principal 
imrtner by his enterprise and activity that 
the house not very long afterwards changed 


its style and title to Corrie, Gladstone, and 
Braddiaw.” For sixteen years this connection 
continued and the business of the firm in- 
creased, until when the partnership was dis- 
solved and Mr. Glaxlstone alone remained in 
the business, the operations included large 
transactions iix Russia, and an extensive ixx- 
terest in the trade of the West Indies and the 
impoxiation of sugar. Jolm Gladstone then 
took his bx'Other Robeit into partnership, and 
the five other brothei^s also settled in Liverpool. 
In 1814, when the East India Compaixy ceased 
to monopolize the trade with China and the 
East Indies, the tiimi of Jolxn Gladstone & Co. 
were anioixg the finst to profit by the change, 
and at once sent a ship to Calcutta. During the 
commex'cial depx'ession caused by the blockade 
decrees of Napoleon and the counter decrees 
of the British government the head of the 
firm took a promiixent pai*t ixx demaxuling the 
abolitioxx of the orders in council which fx^om 
i8()6 to 1812 luul seriously cripple<l the trade 
of the great seaport of the kingdom. Not 
only in all iinixxitaxit nxatters affecting the in- 
terests of Liveiqxool but ixx great social and 
political movements Johxx Gladstone took a 
prominent paxt. At a meeting cidled to re- 
commend the revision and amendment of the 
Criminxil Law ixx reference to axi enoxmous 
increase in the ciime of foi*ging Bank of 
England notes, notwithstandxixg the heavy 
punishments inflicted for the offence ; at an 
assenxbly called to discuss the best means of 
assisting the Greeks in their struggle for in- 
dei>endence, and on numerous other occasions, 
he was among the foremost speakers aixd sup- 
porters. He was also instrumental in obtain- 
ing the introduction of a clause into the 
Steamboat Act demanding that evexy vessel 
should be provided with boats Exxffieieixt to 
carry the number of imssengers for which it 
was Hcexxsed, a decision which has probably 
saved very xxxany lives, and the need of which 
had been teiTibly enipluisize<l by the lefts of 
above a hundreil imasengers from a sloop 
wrecked on the Welsh cmxst, ami by the dan- 
gers of the passage between Liverpool and 
Dublin, where the public packet-boat was 
only provide<l with one small shallop of about 
twelve feet in length. 



Kxsarrenew, he had been elected m the re- 
>r^atative of Laaawler in ParliwMeiit aide«l 
ioubtl^ by the warm interest of Mr. Tan- 
ling, to whom he had l>»ii m Indefaligalile 
illy. In 1S21, however, he wm n^iinieit 
:or WoockbR'k, for which town he waa 
oaendwr till mt% after whirli (iti Ih^T) lie 
was elected for Berwick. He wcmkl t4 m%trm 
cover have attempkai to wiiteal Liver|»tM»l 
ctnring the life of Caiitiing, and lie iretir«4 


Wih ilaiighleiw die«l Mi« Itrleii 

Jane Clladatone liaviiif l»iig cMiili^r^i |wr #1*. 
ter. The rhlwil f»li - l?4ir Itn^ra# 1 
irf Fiiai|iie, ICiiicmrdtiiwfcliir# ■ »i*4 tti« 
iwoii Williiiiii Kwarl lii«»ii rw|*fv- 

file fatiiii3i whicli III lh« imrlipr fi^rl 
ut tii*'’ llllir of Wliieh We liAW Iwpeli #|W‘*k«lig 
liire«l cliielly in llie »i#lwi|jiiilial ml "brick 

til Itoillirv Hlfret, HifrerfMw-d* llie 
window of wlikli l^lililiin Use ertiWii 



1814 he wiEis priwitited with a hatidiiciiii# and 
valuable service of platot Urn gift of hin 
low-town»men and friend#, to mark their high 
mmm of hi# succmlnl exertions for Ih# pro- 
motion of Trade and Cointneriw*, and in ac- 
knowledgment of his most imfiortaiit serviowi 
rendered to the town of Liverpool/' 

John Gladstone, as w eminently succwiftil 


within the wwtiprpheii4*»ti f4 m lad f4 Ihan 
Iwidve years old* ctsiivrfiwilki^ 

prolwldy only «c«asioiiiil i^wndl diiNr|itnkitk*fia« 
explanatory of snrh m mmf liave bsriiwsl 

the iiibjeeta of iltstmuskni ilntinf itie vmim «f 
Mr* t'aiitiiiif* atid alleriialiiig wriili ih# 
that lie leanie^l al llie wfWd kefd W the llev, 
Mr. fafterwards Jtriclid#WM«»n| m 



M,m,01ad- any Inilh in it, wonid t#ll 


llliliiiri'* K'aLi'riJ'fMI Cllllli »! fy 


iiniSrami 


, itt dyometar »ad wab«equimt carter 

of b^c'MtttlaxiMmao^mRftdlaaglitarof Mr. 
AaAanr Bobartaoik dl Stwmoway, aometinte 
Pwvosfc of DiDjginyt; and baa b«<m da- 
BWilsed as “a lady of vttrj gcmA aaxnaplidb- 
mssitaf fiMtdnatijng xriainieni, of ocraiaumduig 
|waB®a®® aiad blgh teWBaot, <xui to giatiot a*iy 
■^tceiom aaotd any boart.** 

I, - .'Of tbs 'fotsr Boaw sad two> da«^tera of *ht* 
'““''btelaidy,tb«seo(H!«i ' 


thod vi itoMtnictbm. tint cNm|«iiiitiv«ly 
att»»Uo» was fwi.! ta th« aritliinatk of 
i»on*««>iaa in Ukhw day*: wad If Mwrt*Nr Utatl 
8tOB« failad to aetjtiire •• tlia tbird R" ttwdw 
the direction oi hia mrly Intor, h* mm w* litti* 
likely to get beyiend the mdlaiento al Eton, 
where there waa too tBoatheinatleal t*Mhif^ 
whatever before the year tdltt. 

INit we nitiMt rc^nre a Utthioii Rweemmecd 
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of Soptombor, 18S1, wiea th# oitme of William 
Ewart OiadatOM, 1% was first iascribed 
opou th® roll at that school where so mmy 
boys who afterwards rose to great distine- 
tioo in the senate, on the bench, at the bar, 
in the army, or in the world of letters, had 
xwei^ed an edncation which had in it little 
tlmt would now be called useful instruction. 
It would probably have represented a weari- 
some and deadening, rather than an inspiriting 
curriculum, but for the fact that there was so 
very little of it, and that in spite of fagging, 
flogging, and much that was evil and demoral- 
iadng in the circumstances amidst which the 
boys were placed, there was a ceii;ain senti- 
ment of rank, or reputation, caxising some of 
the nobler and more aspiring lads to form 
associations capable of resisting the coai'ser 
conditions of their daily experience. 

It is not always easy to estimate tlie en- 
thusiasm. with which the old school life is 
regarded by men who look back to it after 
the lapse of many years; and to those who 
have never been members of a great public 
school it is still less easy to understand the 
attachment which many distinguished scholars 
— divines, poets, soldiers, and statesmen — ap- 
pear to have retained for a school such as 
Eton was in the early part of the present 
century. The discipline, in many respects 
harsh and even brutal, was relaxed by the 
admission of a certain wild freedom approach- 
ing to lawlessn^, which may have had a 
pTOuliar fascination for some temperaments; 
but the chief influence of those associations 
which had such a permanent effect on the 
scholars in after-life may probably be traceti to 
the strong sentiment of mutual loyalty which 
characterisBed the various sections of the school, 
and led the boys to form communities, each of 
which was governed by rules and traditions 
maintained with rigorous determination, and 
respected even by the nutters. This strong 
bond of union was the more effectual because 
the majority of the lads were the scions of 
families of some social distinction, and often 
carried with them a prestige which they were 
expected to sustain — not so much by a devo- 
tion to learning, not by mbmwsmn to judicious 
restrictions, but by a determination to endure 


and even to uphold a system by which each 
boy in turn was subject to tyrannous punish- 
ments, until he reached a position that entitled 
him to inflict the same cruelties upon othem. 
This is the bare statement of what the custom 
of making the juniors for the upper 

forms theoretically involved, but the results 
were controlled by the personal characteristics 
of the boys themselves, and by the |>eculiar 
loyalty which was made neeessaiy in a school 
where a breach of certain regulations was 
severely punished, and yet where amazing 
opportunities were given for evading penal- 
ties if the boys were tinited and (x^nstant in 
their efforts to outwit the authorities. 

So far as actual instruction was concerned, 
it is difficult now to conceive that the men 
who left Eton to distinguish themselves in the 
world could have made any figure in arts or 
letters but for subsequent study either at the 
Universiti^ or by sedulous efiort to make use 
of the method of learning which they had ac- 
quired. For there was certainly very little time 
devoted to regular study in school in the days 
when Mr. Gladstone was at Eton. No mathe- 
matics were taught there, and the system of 
teaching classics was narrow and unsatisfac- 
tory. Even in later days the work in school 
was limited to construing and repeating pass- 
ages learned by heart from Greek and Latin 
poets. Including the time spent in showing 
up compositions previously correctoi by the 
tutor, a boy was in school about two and a 
half hours iii a whole school-day, or eleven 
hours a week. A l^son usually occupied from 
thirty -five to fifty minutes. The parages to 
be construed were from from 

nearly all the gi^eat authors of Greece and 
Home, but there wm no regular course of 
reading in any oxxe author; and we have it on 
the authority of Mr. John Delaware Lewis, 
that a young man might go up to tlie University 
from the upper fifth foim at Eton ignorant 
almost of the very immes of the authors at ex- 
tracts from whose works he had been grinding 
for several years. The scfiiool was divided 
into Collegers or resident scholars on the 
foundation, and Oppidans, or seholam who 
were paid for and lived in the town with one or 
other of the tutors. There was a great deal of 
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Omy, Poraoit, C!hmtx>phter Amtay, Shelley, 
Fmed, Chaun^g^ Hare Towrusend, John Hook- 
ham Prere, John Moultrie, and, to mme a 
apecial coUaborateur of Mr, Gladstone, Q. A, 
Selwyn, afterwards so widely known and loved 
as the gifted bishop who gave the sweetness 
of a lovely life to missionary work, and met 
his death in the desire to undo the mischief 
that had been wrought by unchristian de- 
spoilers of ^Hhe savage/^ In recalling the 
memory of this friend, and remarking on 
his character, Mr. Gladstone said, Con- 
nected as tutor with fan^ilies of rank and 
influence, univeimlly popular from his frank, 
manly, and engaging charactex-, and scarcely 
less so from his extraordinary vigoxxr as an 
athlete, he w^is attached to Eton, where he 
resided, with a love sm^passing the love of 
Etonians. In himself he formed a laxge |mrt 
of the life of Eton, and Eton formed a large 
part of his life. To him is due no small share 
of the movement in the direction of religious 
eariieatnesa which marked the Eton of forty 
years back, and which was not, in my opinion, 
sensibly affected by any influence extraneous 
to the place itself. At a moment^s notice, 
upon the call of duty, he tore up the singu- 
larly deep roots which his life had struck into 
the soil of England.” 

Another of the friends and companions of 
Mr. Gladstoxie at Eton was Arthur Hallam, 
son of the historian — whose scholarship and 
exquisite citlture w’^as as marked as that sweet- 
ness of dis|>osition which so endeared him to 
the late Poet-laureate, that his early death was 
the ooomion of the composition of ‘*^In Me- 
moriam — the masterpiece of A If red Tennyson, 
if not of the poetry of* the last half-century. 

To return for a moment to Mr. Gladstone^ 
tribute to his college friend Selwyn, one can 
scarcely avoid marking in it something of 
reticence with regard to Eton itself, except in 
reference to that earnest religious movement 
w*hich was afterwards to make a strong im- 
pmssion on Mr. Gladstone’s sympathies, and 
was to a large extent due to Selwyn’s in- 
fluence. Tliere are few indications, so far as 
we are aware, of Mr. Gladstone’s own Eton 
experiences except those (to which we shall 
pimently refer) outside the actual school work 


and the school organization. Nor can we re- 
frain from surmising that the memories of the 
early school days at Eton recalled many in- 
cidents that to a mental constitution like his 
must have been peculiarly painful. It would 
perhaps be impracticable to form any true 
estimate of the precise influence which life at 
Eton and Oxford in his early days may have 
had upon his character; but it may surely be 
questioned whether he is axr example of the 
well-known declaration of an eminent teacher 
who said, Give me the first seven yeax's of a 
maxi’s life, and I do not care who has the 
for change as he may, he will return to his 
first earth.” Thouglx he was educated at the 
moat aristocratic of public schools and the 
moat ariatoeratic college of (may w'e call iti) 
the most aiiatocx*atic of universities, we shall 
in the coiu*se of this history fiixd Mr. Gladstone 
at a comparatively advanced age the teacher 
of British liberalism, and on the whole one 
of the most open-minded men in Europe. It 
would not be too much to say that, going be- 
yond the fii-Bt sevexi years, we may find in his 
early history the gerais of his whole develop- 
ment. Of course he was never independent 
of circumstances moi"e than any other man. 
Kesentment is a natux'al spring of action, and 
it has often proved the commencement of 
great changes both in private character and 
public history. An insixlt, a blow, an unfair 
withdrawal of confidence, much more a public 
outrage, might set any one upon a course of 
speculation favourable to change. It is there- 
fore open alike to frieixd and enemy to inquire 
what might have been the result if Oxford 
had not at a certain crisis rejected Mr. Glad- 
stoxie, as we aluxll find she did. There is 
nothing more striking ixi the same order of 
facts than the hold •which the great schools, 
and still more the XJnivex'sities, acquire over 
those who have once been admitted to their 
bosoms. It may even be doixbted whether 
this is quite wdiolesome; wdxether the ties which 
exist in after-life betw^een (say) two Oxford 
men or two Cambridge men are not often 
abused. But one thing is certain, — thei^ was 
both at Eton and Oxfoi'd in Mr, Gladstone’s 
time so much to call forth 'the strongest dis- 
like and even disgust (as to Eton one might well 
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fSM ^mmis miscellany; 


tioiiSiM w«E dcmtrib'ati^iia 

by H. N. C©iteri%% (^aixiaijoey H»e Towns- 
hand, WiJl<»r 38lw% imd Jolm Moultrie, 

It IS not 8wpriiin& therefore, to find that 
Mr. Gladstone, who had not only been an 
awictuons student but had cultivated a natural 
literary faculty, became the chief promoter 
and supporter of a magazine only a few 
months before he left the school in 1827 j nor 
mm we wonder that in its turn the JSton Mis- 
mSan^ became representative of the mode of 
thought and expression which succeeded the 
bright satirical humour of Canning and the 
quaint intensity of the editor of The Etonian. 

It is worth noting, too, that in Mr. Glad- 
stone's contributions may be traced something 
of the voluminous style which belongs to his 
later writings, and that with many felicities 
of illustration and an abimclant command of 
language there is |)erhaps too little attention 
to that concentration of verbal force whidi 
is chaiimteristic of the work of many of his 
contemiK>rarie8 and of moat of the eminent 
contributors to modem magazine and journal- 
istic literature. The variety of the subjects 
on which he wrote and the industry with 
which he sup|>orted the magazine were, how- 
ever, illustrative alike of his energy and of 
the range of his studiea In tlie corresix>n- 
deuce columns of the Mkmllany — which were 
entitled '*The Postman^'— both he and Selwyn 
were indefatigable in addressing the supposed 
editor, who professed to be njuned Eartho- ] 
lomew Bca^verie; while Arthur Henry Halhun, : 
Boyle, Francis (afterwards Sir Francis) Hast- 
ings, Jelf, and Shadwell also appeared in the ^ 
various dejmrtments of burlesque and serious 
poetry, parody, and essay. It is probable 
that the magazine and the Eton debating 
society afforded the chief recreations of the 
future statesman, and that he took only an 
occasional and not a very prominent part in 
the school sports. Of course criticism of these 
youthful literary efforte would be entirely 
out of place even in re^rding them as evi- 
dences of a characteristio tendency, but it 
may be mentioned tliat they often display a 
certain humorous faculty, but are not sugges- 
tive of any considerable play of fancy. If 
Mr. Gladstone ever possessed qualifications 


for the keen but light and glancing satire 
which was to be found In the humoriste who 
preceded him, or the quick invention and 
vivid illustration of some of the romantic 
poets of his day, lie peraistently held these 
qualities in subjection — but tliat even in his 
earlier effusions there are occasional evidences 
of the peculiar power of language and the 
felicity of expression which were often mani- 
fested in some of bis later writings can scarcely 
be denied. It may perhaps be permissible to 
say, however, that even then the most ad- 
mirable of his writings appear to be those that 
were primarily in the nature of addresses or 
orations. The spoken rather than the written 
word wiis with him the fuller, the more impres- 
sive, and even the more delicately distinctive. 
It might well be said that his most thought- 
ful, definite, and suggestive essays, and those 
which are at once most concentrated and 
elegant in their expression, were his famous 
addresses to University students. There is 
no need, however, to dwell siiecially on his 
early contributions to the Eton Magazine^ 
though in more than one instance they show 
an almost unsuspected power of burlesque 
which has in it a peculiar grim humour, as 
when, in an '‘Ode to the Shade of Wat Tyler,’' 
we find the mock heroic lines: — 

“ 1 hymn the gallant and the good 
From lyier down to Thistlewood; 

My muse the trophiea grateful sings 
The deeds of Miller and of Inga; 

She sings of all who soon or late 
Have burst subjection’s iron chain, 

Have sealed the bloody despot’s fate 
Or cleft a peer or priest in twain." 

In an article entitled a “ View of Ijethe,” in 
which is described the destruction of those 
things which belong to the temporal world, 
there are quaint and interesting passages — 
one of which, referring to the fate of books, 
is illustrative. 

I was surprised even to see some works 
with the names of ShakesiHJare and Milton on 
them sharing the common destiny; but on 
examination I found that those of the latter 
were some politiwil rhapsodies which richly 
deserved their fate, and that the former con- 
sisted of some editions of his works which 
had been burdened with notes and mangled 
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This was emphatically indicated by the re- 
ception of Lord John RusselFs motion to bring 
the subject of Reform again before parlia- 
ment, and by the fact that his proposed re- 
solutions were withdrawn only because of the 
intimation of Loi'dCastlereaghthat the govern- 
ment itself was then disposed to take up the 
question. The determination of the house 
w£is still feeble, however, for when, as a 
tentative instalment of reform, Lord John 
moved a bill for the disfranchisement of the 
borough of Grampound, where corrupt practices 
had been proved, the Whigs failed to support 
him on the third reading, and the measiix-e 
was ultimately shelved. 

Lord John Russell was at that time only 
twenty-seven years of age, but he had been in 
parliament since 1813, when he eiitered the 
house as the representotive of Tavistock, and 
his conscientious honesty of purjx^ and his 
remarkable talents, no less than his high 
positioii as the youngest son of the Duke of 
Bedfoid, even then gave him an influence 
which was sooxi to make him the acknowledged 
leader of the Whig party. He had been 
educated first at Westminster School and after- 
wards at the University of Edinburgh, where 
Dugaid Stewart, the celebrated professor of 
moral philosophy, was one of his teachers. 
He had from the first hour of his parlia- 
mentary career identified himself with those 
demands for electoral reform to which he 
afterwards gave such moderate but masterly 
and triumphant expression- He failed, how- 
ever, to move the weak enthusiasm of his 
party for se^ion after session, and there were 
many <3ausa8 which contributed to this in- 
difference to the demands of the Radicals. 
Probably one of these causes may be found in 
the fact that there were already evidences of 
a desire to amend some of the harsh laws by 
which comparatively small offences were pun- 
isheil witli death or transportation. Previous 
to the year 1819 the gallows was seldom 
empty, and such a monstrous mania for hang- 
ing had prevailed that even petty larceny was 
made a capital offence. The records of crim- 
inal trials during the reign of George the 
Third ar'e appalling evidences of the effect 

which barbarous laws and the undiscriminat- 
van L 


ing infliction of severe punishments will have 
even on humane and high-minded men, who 
come to regard them only as the inevitable 
results of judicial sentences prescribed bylaws 
which, it is believed, can only be deteiTent in 
proportion to their inhumanity. The burglar,, 
the footpad, the highway -robber, and even 
the murderer were in little greater danger 
than the starving wretch who, to allay the 
pangs of hungei', pilfered some article of food 
from a tradesman's stall, — ^the woman who waa 
detected in passing counterfeit coin, —or the 
lad who, without other means of support,, 
had been taught to pick pockets or to filch 
from an open shop window. There were 
nearly tlu'ee hundred crimes punishable by 
death. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, who was the grandson 
of a French Protestant refugee, and became 
solicitor-general, had, during the latter years 
of his life, devoted his great talents and his 
impressive elcKiuence to the earnest work of 
ameliorating the Criminal Code, which had 
long been a reproach to this country among 
foreign nations. His death, at the close of 
the year 1818, left tlie cause for which he had 
pleaded to be taken up by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, an equally eminent lawyer, who suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a committee of inquiry,, 
of which he was appointed chairman. The 
result was that no fewer than 15(> offences, 
were expunged from the catalogue of ‘^hanging 
matters.’^ 

Another important measure had been the 
readjustment of the national currency. The 
sudden divemion of capital caused by the 
return of i^eace after the country had been 
impoverished by above twenty yearn of war, 
had affected the entire community, and during 
tlxe prevalent distr^ it v/m more and more 
difficult to obtain money accommodations. The 
Bank of England, having in view the probable 
demand which would be made upon it to meet 
its notes by payments in gold, had necessarily 
reduced its issuesof pa}>er ; and countiy bankem 
were compelled to limit their issues in the 
same maixner until the mode in wMch the 
Bank of England should resume cash pay- 
menl^ was decided. After innumerable de- 
bates and discussions the government scheme 
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Irelajid, and these having been passed with 
little opposition Lord Wellesley was able to 
deal with the difficulties of the situation, and 
by his address and judicious administration 
.succeeded in putting an end to the outrages 
which had so long terrorized the country. 
But political agitation was followed by wide- 
spread distress and misery. The failure of 
the harvest, and especially of the potato crop, 
on which the Irish peasantry chiefly depended, 
reduced a large part of the population to a 
condition of famine. In the southern and 
western counties — Munster and Connaught — 
the Buffering was so extreme that the govern- 
ment at once placed .£5(10,000 at the disposal 
of Lord Wellesley to be spent in relief and 
for providing employmejit for the people on 
public •works. Subscriptions to an Irish relief 
fund were also made throughout the countiy, 
and wherever an English colony was to be 
fouiul money was contributed to alleviate the 
urgent need. With regaixl to the inxpover- 
islied agricxiltural interest in England, the gov- 
ernment — rejecting the proposition of Mr. 
Brougham that the landed interest should be 
relieved by a large reduction of their taxation 
— appointed an agricultural committee, and 
in accordance with their recommendation 
effected a repeal of the Malt Tax, and issued 
in excheqxier bills as a loan upon 
the Hccurity of stocks of com in warehouse. 

It was during the progress of this ministry 
that Canning wiis agaixi chosen to feike office 
m the successor of Lord Hastings in the 
government of India. He had prepared •to 
quit England, and was already at Liverpool 
on a farewell visit, but he had previously 
taken, leave of the House of Commons in a 
manner characteristic of his magnificent tal- 
ent® and his steadfast adhesion to the cause 
of religious liberty. 

Although an immovable opponent of the 
demand for Reform, Canning was an ardent 
su{>|K>rter of Catholic Emancipation; and with 
all his peculiar fire and energy, which gave 
fresli forc^ and dignity to the appeal, he 
moved for leave to bring in a biU which 
should restore to Roman Catholic peers their 
right of sitting and voting in the House of 
Lords. He wa® strongly opposed by Mr, 


Peel, who declared that he was unable to dis- 
cover any valid reason for exempting Roman 
Catholic peers from restrictions to which a 
whole community professing the same religion 
were subject by law. It was also aagued, and 
not without truth, that partial concessions 
wex'e unwise, and that if the bill were passed 
Catholic commoners would soon be expected 
to be admitted to parliament without restric- 
tions in the following year. The bill did pass 
the House of Commons, though it was thrown 
out by the Lords. But the question was gather- 
ing strength, and the period was approach- 
ing when it was to be forced through both 
houses with a vehemence which at one time 
would threaten another and more dangerous 
insurrection in Ireland. 

On the 6th of August, 1822, George the 
Fourth prorogued parlijonent, and four days 
afterwards went to Greenwich, where he em- 
barked on a journey to Scotland. On his 
voyage he received tidings which had already 
startled and horrified the members of the 
goveniment and tiiose of the nobility who 
were acquainted with the news. The ses- 
sion had been a trying one— a large class of 
people, and especially of the Irish, had as- 
sociated many of the evils from which they 
suffered with the policy of the prime min- 
ister, to whom they applied execrations and 
terms of reproach. Lord Londonderry (stiff 
spoken of as Castlereagh ”) was a high- 
spirited — perhaps an arrogant man — hut he 
was also a high-minded man, and in private 
life his character was amiable and generous. 
On the prorogation of parliament, and after 
the departure of the king, he retired in a 
state of great agitation to his villa retreat at 
North Gray in Kent. A day or two before 
he had bought a sixpenny penknife — and 
with this he committed suicide by cutting 
the carotid artery. He was but fifty-four 
years old^ — an accomplished and elegant gen- 
tleman, a fearless, and (whatever ‘may have 
been his faixlts of policy), an honest minister; 
but he seems to have broken down under the 
anxieties with which he bad been oppressed 
in those times of sore need and bitter conflict 
As his coffin was removed from the hearse to 
Westminster Abbey a rabble of self-styled 
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BdUmbofliii»low«roid«rlio«tod«Bd]r«l^ Mr. Ouming mUntmI inUi i4Hc« with bin— 
iMtft thaw waM not lapmantntiv— mUmt of Mr. Pradortoh RoUnKin. who wtm mada chun- 
Bafovneni or of EngjlHbaiMi. mUot of Ow oidiwiovr m |>Lm« v4 Mr. Vmi. 

Tha MKidMi doath of tho lmd«r of the wtlart, mmI Mr. lltiakiiwjii. who iMNi’iinia |itv> 
Hoom of Oomnotw miide H iwoMMuy to n- aidont nf the Itaoni t>f Tm4e, ami wiw a tiuur 
tho mioistrjr. and who wm to take »f aterling iiite^rtjr 
Um foremoat [daoei In apite of the kiti|{‘» Itoth thww geblletuen hrouglii an ait^tuMuon 
dMike, it was uapoaaitde to offer the |>iMtitton of etreoglh to the gove? ntueiil. ami mi|>|iurt««l 
to any other than George Chnning. and the the foreign oi-relary in hta deteioiioaiion not 
gmt commoner waa anddeoly a|H«riaed that to Iw iitenpilaled tnl<> a Kur<>|ir«ii »»r hy 
be had been nominated to a high iMoution , the pr«>teeia ami the iienitnt taii>>n« of the 
■4 the moment that he waa about to under* ! aympathutera with tlie H|miii*h iiMnirreriion. 
ttdce tbedutieaof hiaa|itendid Iiidiati a|if>ouit> ) Mr. t^mning. tike the thike i4 Wrlliiigtoo. 
ment There waa no time for faeaitatioii, and * bad no aymiwthy with the fd tlni, 

ho at once conoented to aooept the oAoe of carowned cungreM at Verona, wtioti had then 
aeoretary for foreign aJUn, and ao to hooome been joined tiy the FreiH-h king, and an the 
leeiMr of the Honoe. ' qi i eo ti o n of interferemre in the affair* i4 H|jiua 

That onagraaa of the three greet |iowet«» (Jkoniog wrote to Itie dnke, ” If there Iw a 
vhieii, when other oovereigne joined it, wa* determined |>rojeet to tnlerfeie I larMffy tsf |jjf 
altarwiurili CAllad **Th« Holy 0m* iii ib# fir«»«tit «»in;i|iKb» tn m 

it affoctod to fotmd itimlf on rtJsgiotui «j# tb# 

had repcMrlioiied Euroiie irvati be- ! 

f<«pa tibo iasuaof tha tmtUa of Waterloo bad m ob|iN 7 iiotiaU# dmm it a}i|imr In* Itimi in 
goaimoteed ita aUlity to tvdmm Trmm to |iritia|d» an mwH m ttlic^tly itii|<f^riiaib)# in 
hm luieieat mod nmturmi littiita, to twtora lh» c^samilioOt Ibml arbiMtt ibr himm, or 

dbmmiom cd IWiim mod Auatm tn ' <l would mliw^r my) wlwn thm i^»|iiMrtuiilty 

mnoa wi^ itii|ieriii! datumudiii and to dim- oRWrm, 1 mtit U* itmunici your ipmcw *i ooi^ 

iomhar and ahmorh Polaiul. Tli« fmiikly mud |j<Krmiti|vt 4 P»rtiy^. li» rWlmr m Ittal to 

ae had been truly said, “ faerterMl provinnw any mich interferenre, cwme what may. hki 
■a if they were cattle peeturee and comtHited ; nwjmty will not he a iwity." Tl»» w»a noble 
swa by the eqnare lengae. A million of language, but it eatmed ibe |«liry of imn* 

eexone were ordered to forget their oountry intervention whirh i ‘honing juaUy believed 

end become Pruaeiuia, the Genoeae were wee akme iwedbie ttinler Ibe mnmmaton«e% 
eedend to become Sevoyardai tbe Milanaw, nnlem England wouhl twnmnt either to enter 
AwW b ne ;** end though England, nnder Lord npon another eabaueting mnm *4 ciJintliriii cur 
had dotuaiidmd that Ihm rights of bm rttluocal to ib# {ainiitAtiiii of a tit mgu m^ wbm 
flli ol Polmiid idioitid bm raqpaoiods would oottlttumlly mod bill 

\mm aaoondad by ootmtmnUy mbon of mriioti. tudmmde wmim 

Hiiol wo airaiL Tho Priuom Brngeol of tho flumml rntforlm of l^wiiag V fuwitiry wrw 
.lh|d lIbWMdIljr docCwmd to Jom tbia ooaubitia^ difwctmd to tW uiiuiilmttaiicit of 
fhik by whhdis ycwiws tho lioii» but «l a diguifiod roftMl to fiwiiUcafiilm 

ol ppdbKT ttbirliMi waa affactada iw tha iutarfatwiioa wbkh Iba altWI aormfotgiia 
aojiaad upon tha affioa erf waiw amandaitig ai^wai naniillar waitomii^ 
Portugal Sart Ruaitll ham dorlmiad iw hi* 

^ iiaiwa agalwak tha larooeadiiip irf ihm llials iw bi* tba iwoai ifilaiwliil 

tiaab oaoiroad and for a t i aBw i tba iimaa fear PiHtaiiMrwIay^ oiwiiary waiw ihoaa 

^ gWiai ta wl^AliidiagidlwBi^^ batwam laio and ISIW, or tliaiwatioitWk. 

to abila aa aoaaa of lha Qawwiiig awd Plttiikal warw bJa giwataar ad* 
titjibtti took up tbw aawao of tlMwa wiiratiotif awd it aiayf aiJUtr ba aaid 

TwNitil ilialiii^^ rktitkinif |y|g aigoar Ml Iimi awtwdlwL tw a 
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speech of his, delivered at Plymouth, there is 
a passage which we quote with a purpose. 
With the exception of one or two passages in 
Mr. Bright*s speeches it has never been even 
approached ; — 

‘^The resources created by peace are means 
of war. In cherishing these resources we but 
accumulate those means. Our present repose 
is no more a proof of inability to act than the 
state of inertness and inactivity in which I 
have seen those mighty masses that float in 
the waters above your town is a proof they 
are devoid of sti'engih and incapable of being 
fitted for action. You well know, gentlemen, 
how soon one of these stupendous masses, 
now reposing on their shadows in perfect 
stillness — how soon, upon any ciill of patriot- 
ism or of necessity, it would assiune the like- 
Jiess of an animated being, instinct with life 
and motion ; how aooxi it would ruffle, as it 
were, its swelling plumage ; how quickly it 
woxxld put forth all its beauty and ite bravery, 
collect its skittered elements of strength, and 
awaken its dormant thunder. Such as is one 
of these magnificent machines, when springing 
from inaction into a display of its might, such 
is England herself; while apparently passive 
and motionless she silently concentrates the 
power to be put forth on an adequate occa- 
sion.” This is intei'^ting in more ways than 
one. England,” said Henry Brougham about 
this time, stands bound over to keep the 
peace in sureties of ;fiB(K),0<K),000.” And in 
Canning^s s}H?eches the recent policy of non- 
intervention st^mds clearly foreshadowed, 
though with some Iiesitation and inconsis- 
tency in outline. This saying of Mr. Broug- 
ham had perhaps a different effect to that 
which he had anticipated* It was so pro- 
foundly true that it became an argximent in 
favour of non-intervention instead of a satire 
against it, and events also seemed to show 
how futile it would have been to have em- 
broiled the country in foreign complications. 
The French army had without opposition 
marched through Spain, where the king was 
restored amidst popular plaudits. The revolu- 
tion was at an end, the constitutionaliate and 
the royaliste having been so equally matched 
that the balance was turned by the appear- 


ance of the French troops. A similar result 
followed in Portugal, and it was not tiU the 
French made preparations to force the Spanish 
South American colonies back to Spain that 
the English minister spoke out to real purpose. 

We will not interfere with Spain,” said he, in 
any attempt which she may make to reconquer 
what were once her colonies, but we will not 
permit any third power to attack or reconquer 
them for her.” This firm protest was followed 
by a recognition of the independence of the 
colonies, English consuls being sent to their 
ports — an example which was soon followed by 
the government of the United States. But 
Canning could go still further than this when 
occasion came for swift decision and vivid 
indignation. When, in 1826, the Portuguese 
ambjissador in London claimed the aid of 
England, on the faith of ancient treaties, for 
the pi'Otection of his countiy from an armed 
insurrection against the reigning house — pro- 
moted by French bribery and Spanish in- 
trigue, the Hoxise of Commons was moved to 
an almost overwhelming enthusiasm by his 
thriUing eloquence. Of the results of an 
insurrection fomented by foreign agency he 
exclaimed, *^The consequen<»8 of letting loose 
the passions at present chained and confined 
would be to produce a scene of desolation 
which no man can contemplate without hor- 
ror; and I should not sleep easy on my couch 
if I were conscious that I had contributed to 
precipitate it by a single moment. This is 
the reason — a reason very different from fear 
— ^the reverse of a consciousness of disability 
—why I dread the recurrence of hostilities in 
any part of Europe ; why I would bear much 
and forbear long ; why I would put up with 
almost anything that did not touch national 
faith and xiational honour rather than let dip 
the furies of war, the leash of which we hold 
in our hand, not knowing whom they may 
reach or how far their ravages may be carried. 
Such is tlxe love of peace which ihe British 
government acknowledges, and such the ne- 
cessity for i>eace which the circumstances of 
the world inculcate. Let us flee to the aid of 
Portugal, by whomsoever attacked, because it 
is our duty to do so; and let us <mse our 
interference where that duty ends. We go to 
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Poittag»4 aot to *to^ to dietet*, not to 
{mooribo oomtitatioiit, bot to defend wad to 
pwenro the independence of wa ally. We go 
to {Kbnt the Btandwrd of Engtimd on the well' 
known height* of Liabon. Where that •two* 
dnrd is pinnted foreign domitiion «hiill not 
come.” 

The effect of this outburst was elt<ctric. 
Brougham wa* fired by it with genemiw »<ii- 
tliusiasm, and rising U» su}>|s>rt tin* iimtitm 
aaid, **The bunion* of Uie titifiitry. li«*«e%'er 
oppressive, will !» ls*rtie chiwifiilly through 
the impending struggle if war should he the 
result, for now we are governed by wise, 
liberal, and truly English principles.'* Tlie 
reeoiutton passed both bouses with sudt 
speed that three days afterwards fiOiiO troops 
w«re on their way under the coumaml of Bir 
WiUhua Clinttm. In leea than a fortnight 
Bmy were in the Tagus. Ferdinand, "the well- 
betoved” Spain, and Charles X. of Knuice, 
abandoned their joint scheme of intrigue, and 
the cause of poUtioal liberty wa* encouraged 
all over Europe. The Ureelu, however, could 
receive no such aid, though they ap|iealed to 
Sni^and — for Uiere we were treaty bound, 
and all that oould be given to the {leople who 
were being trodden umler the Turkish foot 
oould secure tmly the sympathiee of Engliah' 
mm, many of whom, like Lord Byron, bad 
espoused their oanse wiUt enthtwhusm, and 
boHcne arms in ihdr lArngglss, whidi after ell 
JWHiited only in an interm inside aeries of 
dcinaiihea, produoing little benefidal efiect 

Bukdorhag this period of "the peace” we 
w«n act withont wan <Ht haul — war in India, 
war witik the Aahantees, war in Burmidi, all 
cl wldeiit were costly i and sAura at boue 
wecm fall cl disqtaietade; and yet there wa* 
a ooaqpi<moi»devdic|m>«atof those eymptonui 
wMcb denote the an^sroaeb of a momentous 
nattonal cxisi*, wh*m pohtieaL aodal, and in- 
tdUectoal forces seem to converge tomurd* a 
oomaum oentre. The humane dhanges hi our 
penal code were still prooesding, and four 
btils brought in by Mr. Peel had exchanged 
'^le sentenoe of death for that ci penal aervi- 
tads hi many offences whidk had prsvioosly 
’ksm aomt by ea|dtal punishment The pro- 
of iM^ 


bronght one* more Ufforv fiariJanient by 
HmnuM Powell Buxton, who had moved that 
the *tat* of slavery w»# rp|»u{fiuitii lo the prin- 
iU{ilee of the Britiish ronedtution and (d the 
tliristmii religion, aimI UiaI ii loight to be 
al«>lisht*l gradiwiily thn>ut,')iout ihr DrUiali 
Mtloiiies, with a* niio'li p»|»r«lll|i*n a* liuiy W 
found (-onsistriil with a ibiin regaol to the 
weli-leiiig «»f tio* perHo* W'lih 

llii'M'' |>ro|»miU»n« itir. loniiing in the nmiii 

llgremi, Allil III f»rl tlimr err*' thr view* uf 
the niodcratr AlMillttoiilAl* of lliol tune, M 
tliey were * little later of Mr. (itaiUtone. Iwt 
even this proapective inatalioetit of freedom 
for the m^proiie was reevtilml |.y the |4atil«r*, 
some of whom prweee*let| io eo»|diaiM*e their 
op^iosilion by acta ol violence ami cnieity, 
which proWbly hasleneti the flaAnge* that they 
denounced as l«eing contrary to their intereatii. 
In the foiluwiug areaion the offence uf 

engaging in the a|ave.lrade araa ilerlareil to 
be piracy , and |aihishal4e with deatli. Nor 
wa* lauMe advance in the direction *d free- 
trade altogether wanting during the period 
of Mr. fanning's influence, ffatme uf ths 
bounties which hml Iwen conimerotall; injuri- 
uus were removed, the alMulule |»r«dii1>ition of 
the importation id foreign alike a as alsin- 
d(Mied,attd commercial trealies were mncluded 
with Ibwaaia, Hweden. and the Nethevlanda 
Mr, liunkbamn was not astuiffe*! with llda. 
however, and by txgd he Imd ahown bow 
tboae indtumrie* which had Immhi must dcsmly 
protected by extoMsive ilotie* tuni Iswo gradu' 
ally dimininbing. Hr |arw|aaae*l to redone 
mob duUss to an amount whidi would only 
just eounterlmlance those |itiic««l on the raw 
material of manufisctur*. Trade with oor 
cokmiss was mcmirafeil. tlie Urge fees at 
colonial ports were retiitced, the duties on 
•ugar from the Mauritius was asssmitaled to 
that charged on sugar from the WssI Indlsa. 
The rsdttctioo of duties referred to the cotton, 
woollen, and linen trades. inetaK raw mals- 
riiUa of manufactures and f<iretgn-im|suied 
glaaa, hooka, paper, and wont, atid it iududsd 
Uie removal td i|uaraoUne duties and the 
abolition of various fees. Tbs measurv also 
comprabsadsd ths rsduction of bums on msay 
artifliss of food sad gsawM eommmptioa. ft 
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was, ia fact, a significant moTement in the - 
direction of free-trade, and when it is added 
that com was to be allowed to be imported from 
Canada for two years on payment of a mode- 
rate duty, we may also regard the proposal as 
the initiatory measure for the repeal of the 
corn-laws. For by ardent reformer the corn- 
laws were regarded as the most odious enact- 
ment of all those which it was believed a 
thorough change in the system of parliamen- 
tary election would sweep away; — the denun- 
ciation of them waB fierce and bitter ; and the 
Com Bill passed in the session of 1828, by 
which a sliding-scale with a medium or pivot 
duty of between 64s. and 65^?. was introduced 
as an expedient, was not sufiicient to pacify 
the popular demand* 

The Corn-laws — it is a phrase that will not 
be kept out of these pages for a good while 
yet. There was not a form of ruin to farm- 
ers, to ixierchants, to manufacturers, to shop- 
keepers, to peasants, to working men, to throne 
and ai'my, cluirch mxd state, that was not 
prophesied, decade after decade, wherever a 
voice was raised for the repeal of the corn- 
laws* Many able men uttered such prophesies, 
but not one of them has come trae. Among 
the causes which contributed towards what 
some would call the ripening of the ques- 
tion ” must be reckoned the influence of Eben- 
ezer Elliott, a Sheffield iron-dealer, who was 
best known during his lifetime and for some 
jeax*s afterwards as the Corn-law Rhymer. 
The work he did between 1823 and 1830, as 
a pioneer of the agitiition which led to the 
repeal of the Bread-tax," as he chilled it, lies 
clearly in our path* His Corn-law Ehymes" 
and many others of his verses are not reprinted 
in the latest edition of his works, and some of 
them are so bitter, not to say coarse, that ; 
fastidious modem readers will not ask to 
have them reprinted* But powerful many of 
them were, and all of them characteristic of 
the times. Though Mr* Elliott did very well 
in business on the whole, and retired at last 
with a good income, to live on an estate bought 
out of his gains, he had, like the great man in 
Messina, losses, to go to ! " These, with a great 
many other evils, pemonal and public, he 
attributed to the corn-laws, which he did not 


spare in his verses. He wrote other poetry, 
which was honoured with praise from Wilson 
(Christopher North) in and Southey 

in the Quarterly Review; but of course rhymes 
such as we will now quote as illustrations were 
not admired by men like these, nor by Bulwer- 
Lytton, who also had a kind word for the poet 
pure and simple. Here is a portion of one of 
the corn-law poems ; — 

‘‘ Child, is thy father dead ? 

Father is gone 1 
Why did they ta^ his hreadt 
God*s will bo done ! 

Mother has sold her bed ; 

Better to die than wed 1 
Where shall she lay her head ? 

Homo wo have none ! 

Father clamm*d ikrice a ^ueelr — 

God’s will bo done ! 

Long for work did ho seek, 

Work ho found none. 

Tears on his hollow cheek 
Told what no tongue could speak : 

Why did his master break I 
Ood*s will be done 1” 

It may well be supposed that when once 
rhymes like these found a public, they told, 
for there is real power in them. It is almost 
a wonder that some of the rh 3 anes" escaped 
the notice of the attorney-general : — 

Ye coop us up, and tax our bread, 

And wonder why we pine ; 

And ye are fat, and round, and red. 

And filled with tax-bought wine. 

* * # * 

“ Haste ! Ilm^ods torch heyins to glow — 

The ending is begun ; 

Make haste! I)e$t7*^l€tiof^ thanks ye slow; 

Make haste to be undone ! 

Why are ye called ‘ my lonl ’ and ‘ squire/ 
While fed by mine and me. 

And wringing food, and clothes, and fire 
From bread-taxed misery?” 

Public speakers, if not public writers, have 
been sent to prison or transiwrted for lan- 
guage less virulent than this. Thomas Cooper, 
Henry Vincent, and the Rev. J. R. Stephens 
are names in point, and they all suffered at a 
much later date, when a Liberal government 
was in power. 

In the Blucherloo rhymes, from which 
we extract a verse or two, the bitterness is 
extreme. Pamineton " for Wellington, as a 
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frieiMl of tl» oorn-IawK, miglit I**; 
doublo iriniator m/iming ia Bbcherloo ut very 
oajaeewat. The covert «o|g|e«tKm b th»l 
Mooher w»a the ml winner of the tmtUe of 
Waterloo, and Uiere is a necomlary reference 
to thm Fnttrlm ma»arre 

** Who li prtiiwi^i l*y rtitu «itiiirr ^ 

Who mrvm mnntow iri3t»r»? f Iwii ? 

BhiohorhK*, tho I»i\?ii4l*ti*3ix^insivr » 
Ilr«i'a«l44i,i*wiimiii|? Fiaiiisu»rt«o , 

** BIiichorlm-\ tho hnwl4ii»«wirmrr ' 

Whom vum*ho«l thy won I 

I>irt-icirisl» mk to ^ 

Bmi4 •tiix*w|ntiin|| f 

»* Pmiwiii i^t tlilimiw! 

BiwiBtax Imrl^rn all for mm : 

Bm'f 0 1 Arthur* I 

SIWiEoWi, ^f*fcMfaii»4 FMis4ft*l«»ii!'' 

This in iulm«t iinfwyptloimyy briitnl aii«l 
md w# haw Iwp siiwriiig in «»itr 
W« will walare 011 one mow qa^la* 
tkm^ for tha power there i« in the I»*l aia 
Unm:*^ 

Make hiiwto* »low rt^en! iraib, 

ProkiMi hoawit. gain ; 

Tam all the goodl ihal llctfl halh m^4m 
To fwir* and halo* and i^^ti ; 

Till all* aMfMiiM all, 

AB eaimlhali w Iv, 

And d^th ilmll 1»^0 m fiiiwml 
IVom idilplwii mm to nm/* 

Theae atmnge^ wtrage mmm will help to 
0:m the reader of to*ilaj acime notion of the 
&mm> hatred witii which not only tlie coirti- 
hm% hut thoee who dtsfended ibemt were 
looked upon in thoie daya 
Bat dhoekiag ferocity which eteiti* I 0 
Ettioit% invecti^ea, though 
are of the inteinKi political 

i«d«iOiity <rf the time, ehooM not lie taken m 
illtMlaaSwe of the whole body of Ileftirtiieira* 
Tl^ Oom. Ijmm atiH reprweated the cmahiiig 
^eoto of tl^ pr 0 t«wli¥e eyitem upon lb# poor, 
lyod as that system was epheld hy the Tori#*, 
%i»»e TiokBt denoBciations were diieeted 
i^ahist those membars of the goirertimeitit | 
who defended the bimd-ltjc. Very diflerent | 
indeed was atfatnde Ukm by some of the 
amst pwmooiioed ad^oeatiii of principle 
;whyh ewen the 3»a|ority cf the Iib«ml« 
jl^wded as dangwHis and rerolotionafy# 


A»«i^ db# »«wt fviiiatkalik i4 lliiw pmmhmm 
;■ of a new d^fprlsirt for hmimiiily mm Ifolwri 

I 0W#ll, 

j Th# chief i4»« wtiirli by »l lltf» l«»lli*fii mt 
the |a4ilical a<^iviiy lli«t mmth 

t»iiiticr«!»iw and |w»wrrliti in tlir 

wliirh wt’ »?«•» hririy rw%''irmitig, mmm up t|inil.4 
that by ilir r«s4in»v»l rrrtAin rwiri«*iii»ii»,aii4 
thr tiiorr ditilritwiliPli ^4 Itii? ex* 

irrtial r4 lifo W ii»4p nitirh 

alb Slwt jmrrtty sii«t| rritti# 

Wwiilil W* dsitisiii»hwl. Ibil mm 

' idea lining iiil*» stiiiniftaiirw, and il it^ 

; diimiiiAiil* Si'liairrwr «p|»rarwl ii|fc»ti iti# ntir* 

* face* Thin wan lli» idri^ «^4 wii-ni 
; ciliiimtioti* and w»t>j*eral|pii iti gnil^ring and 
: applying iiiwfiii kiii'»wirfl||c can ^Ip fpr %m alb 
) with is:» diTO?! reforetwv to At lli# 

I prciwiilday il timy tm «od li«il the Iw-si* rtirwito 
I liac# tiicl and foiiieil carls «4hcr » but al irmi 
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mamee are open to dispute. Fourier, at all 
events, was a man who wanted to see every- 
body happy; who thought happiness could 
he attained by co-operation; and who was 
totally destitute of poetic sensibility. How 
he proposed to deal with certain supersti- 
tions of the heart” we shall not say here; but 
it is safe to mention that he thought it would 
conduce to human happiness if the bed of 
the ocean were made useful in the shape of an 
immense reservoir of lemonade, joro do7io 
Zioo, Owen had just as little poetry in him, 
Jind just as little humour. It may be men- 
tioned that towards the close of his long life 
he became a spiritist and a firm believer in a 
future state. Londoners and perhaps others 
will remember his placards announcing the 
near appi'oach of the millennium, and inviting 
,ali the world to go and inspect aii invention 
of his which was to facilibite it. This was a 
new instrument of war bearing the very mil- 
lennial name of *^The Devastator” — an engine 
of such power that fighting must cease because 
nothing could resist it. 

That was the man. But what Mr. Robert 
Owen did at the New Lanark Mills in that 
early portion of his career which comes within 
our present immediate scope ought never to 
be forgotten. A factory or mill district man- 
aged on similar principles, with vice and vio- 
lence banished, and eveiy civilisdng agency 
provided for the workers — from infant schools 
upwards— ‘is nothing new now. But then it 
waB what the Germans call an epoch-mak- 
ing” ex|?enment. Crowned heads, our own 
royal dukes, men like Brougham, and i^en 
better than Brougham, went to take lessons 
from what was to be seen at New Lanark — 
.and the le^na have not been forgotten. Those 
who at once shrink with horror from his 
religious opinions and laugh at his socialistic 
experiments, may well remember with grati- 
tude the immense inf uence he exercised by 
hammering away as he did nearly all his 
life at “ the inf uences of circumstances,” and 
the importance of early training. 

In the year 1827 Mr. Owen had already 
exhausted his first experiments. It is true 
that among other visitors to his socialistic 
factory and infant schools at New Lanark 


was the emperor Nicholas of Russia, who, in 
a two hours^ conversation before his departure, 
said, As your country is overpeopled, I will 
take you and two millions of population with 
you, all in similar manufacturing communi- 
ties.” Mr. Owen declined this proposal, as 
his hands were nearly full enough already, 
and not loxig afterwards he went to North 
America, purchased a large tract of land in 
Indiana, and founded a community called 
^‘New Harmony,” which was such a failure 
that in about four years (in 1827) he was 
again in London and beginning afresb to 
organize a society on socialistic principles at 
Ormiston, another at Tytherley in Hamp- 
shire, and a labour exchange in London. 

But several important events occxtrred to 
give, for a time, a new direction to political 
activity. Another element in the great com- 
bination of forces that were to change the 
whole course of English history had already 
begun to work towards that end. On the 5th 
of January the Duke of York died- He had 
been the uncompromising opponent of the 
claims of Roman Catholics to political eman- 
cipation;— a man who, in spite of many faults, 
a certain reckless extravagance and a remark- 
able degree of obstinacy, was greatly liked by 
those who knew him well, and, as oommander- 
in-cbief of the British forces, was a favourite 
with the army, in which he had introduced 
many reforms and a high degree of efficiency- 
By his death the Duke of Claxence bec^une 
heir-presumptive to the crown, and the posi- 
tion of commander-in-chief could only be 
conferred on one man — the Duke of Wel- 
lington. On the reassembling of parliament 
it was felt that the demands of the Roman 
Catholics must again be heard, and they 
were at once revived by Sir Francis Burdett, 
who presented a petition from Ireland- No 
incident could more certainly have excited 
the opposition of the anti-Catholic party in 
the house and in the country. Already there 
had been a Catholic Association in Ireland, 
the proceedixigs of which had led to ite being 
included among the sodeti^ whose seditious 
or dangerous demonstrations had led to their 
suppression; but six months afterwaitlB it had 
been reconstituted, while its funds were 
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found it? " 'Twas, of coorse." You could 
not be mistaken?” “ No, sir.” And all you 
have sworn is as true as that?” Quite.” 
^^Then go off the table this minute!” cried 
O'Connell^ triumphantly, and, addressing the 
judge, he said, ^^My lord, there can be no 
conviction here. There is no name ooi the 
hatr 

The prisoner was at once acquitted. 

O'ConnelFs gifts both of abuse and blar- 
ney” were both supposed to be unrivalled, 
and these wex'e, of courae, poweiful weapons 
in a career of agitation, especially among a 
people like the Irish. Add to all this the 
handsome presence, the air of rollicking care- 
lesBiieSB, beneath which lay the subtlest caxi- 
tion, not to say cunning, the daring, the 
warmth of heart, the singleness of purpose, 
and the immense gregariousness of nature; 
and O'ConnelFB power over his countrymen 
becomes intelligible, though at fimt sight some 
of the acts by -which he proved tliat power 
seem w’^ell-nigh incredible. In the stormy times 
which ocexxrred while the cause of Catholic 
emancipation wm yet txndeeided — the storms 
being mainly of his own lashing up — he is 
said, by his mere word, to have turned back 
upon their march a body of 50,0(X> men. 

With consummate skill he long continued 
to maintain an orga^iimtion which was a con- 
stant menace to the government, ami enabled 
him to bully the administmtion and the coun- 
try, and yet to hold himself and Ins stip{X>rters 
on the legally sjife side of riot and insuxTection. 

Had Canning lived Catholic emancipation 
might have beeix achieved with more dignity 
and with gi'eater credit to the government 
than afterwards attended the measure; for 
the great minister had now reached to the 
high position which he was so well able to 
sustain. Tlie he^th of Loid Liveiq>ool had 
long been weak, and in B’ebruary, 1827, his 
condition wm hopeless. On the 25th of March 
C*anning was commanded by the king to con- 
sider how a cabinet should be formed, with 
some one at the head of it who would hold 
the same opinions as Lord Liverpool Can- 
ning at once rei>lied that if an opinion opposed 
to the Roman Catholic claims was a condition 
of the premiersliip, he would not be the per- 


son who would represent the policy of coer- 
cion, but that his majesty had better form an 
Anti-Catholic administration. But the king 
knew the importance of retaining the brilliant 
and able ministex', and was disinclined to re- 
linquish his services for those of a cabinet 
with Wellington and Peel at its head, and the 
whole influence of the Catholics and the sup- 
porters of religious liberty opposed to it. Can- 
ning, too, was eminently popular, although he 
never yielded to the demands for parliamen- 
tixi'j I'eform, The I’esult was that on the lOth 
of April he was commissioixed to fcxm a 
ministry — a tosk of no small difficulty, since 
it was preceded by the resignation of the 
Duke of Wellington, Mi*. Peel, Lord- chan- 
cellor Eldon, Lord Westmoi'eland, Lord Bath- 
xu*st, and Lord Melville. These noblemen 
exjxected by their sudden defection to give the 
king a lesson aixd to intimidate the new prime 
minister. But the House of Commons wel- 
comed Canning with genuine ardour. Oxie 
excellent stroke of policy followed tlxe resig- 
xxation of Lord Melville, who had been first 
lord of the admiralty— naixxely, the apjxoint- 
merit of the Duka of Clarence (afterwards 
William IV,, ‘Hhe sailor king”) m lord high 
admiral — an office which had long been in 
abeyance. The prince was highly gratified 
by becoming the head of the navy, and his 
taking office under the gi’eat commoner, 
whose unendowed birth and untitled fame 
had been made into obstacles to his achieving 
a position among the aristocracy of the imlm^ 
had the effect at once of securing a working 
ministry to wdiicli the Whigs, and even the 
Radicals following Sir Francis Bux'dett, could 
give their support 

But the opposition was constant ainl vehe- 
ment. Canning, with all his gi*eat talents, his 
bi'illiant vivacity of w’it, and his knowledge 
of debate, was at the head of a scratch” 
cabinet, and was opposed to a atroxxg phalanx 
accustomed to parliamentaxy obstruction, and 
carrying the influence of official prestige, 
wealth, and great social position in the coun- 
try. It is true that several of the p^rs took 
office in the new ministry, and that some of 
the former government returned, but the 
opposition wc^ of a double character. The 
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traJity, the united fleets of the triple alliance 
came to close quarters in the Bay of Navarino^ 
wberOy while terms were being demanded, some 
accident or mistake caused the discharge of a 
volley of small ax'ms from the Turkish batteries, 
aiid this in turn led to the tremendous engage- 
ment by whidi the independence of Greece 
waB virtually secured. This achievement, his 
cherished purpose, might have been turned to 
complete account by Canning, had he lived to 
confirm it, but he died some weeks before the 
battle. The signing of the treaty wiis his 
hist public act, and he was greatly elated by 
it, for from the time when as an Eton school- 
boy he had written a poem of lamentation on 
the slavexy of Greece,” he had been at one with 
most of the chmsical scholam and poets of the 
time in desiring the freedom of the Greeks 
from the Mussulman yoke. When the treaty 
was signed he went to Chiswick, to the seat 
of the Duke of Devonshire, thei’e to rest and 
to recruit his health, wdiich had been further 
impaired by a chill caxight by attending the 
funeral of his great jioHtical opponent, the 
Duke of York. But his disease (internal in- 
flammation) incretwed with alarming rapidity, 
and on the 8th of August he died in the very 
room in which Fox, his great predecessor, had 
breathed his last. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, and his widow was raised to 
the peerage with a pension of ;£3000 a year, 
to be continued to her eldest boy (for Canning 
had no fortune to leave); l)ut the eldest son, 
who was in the navy, was drowned live months 
afterwards, while bathing at Madeira. 

The death of the gi^^eat minister causeil a 
profound sensation in the comdry, and amidst 
a wide circle of soxTOwing admix’em, but pro- 
bably he had few more sincere axxd earnest 
mouxmers than his friends in Liverpool, and 
es|)eeially the family of Mr. Gladstone. Of 
tlie effect which the loss of their eminent friend 
had upon the young student who had theix 
left Eton and was preparing to enter at Ox- 
ford, it is nobody^B province to speak. The 
eulogium to wduch we have already referred 
wm w^ritten shoitly afterwards, and that is 
itself an indication that the sentiment was 
deep; but we must x-emember that William 
Ewart Gladstone was little more than a child 


when he was in the frequent habit of seeing 
Canning at his father’s house, and tliat while 
he was at Eton these opportunities could not 
have been very fx'equent, though he doubtle^ 
followed the details of the brilliant career of 
his admired imtron with all the enthusiasm 
of a schoolboy. 

Duiing the period from the time of his^ 
leaving Eton, from 1827 to 1829, Mx*. Glad- 
stone had no biography which concerns the 
reader who seeks to associate him with the 
politiad and social history of his time. He wm 
then engaged on a course of private study 
which afterwaxds largely contributed to his 
academical successes, and perhaps also to the 
eminent jwsition which he took in the Oxford 
Union, the prhicipal college debating society 
, of the time, and the school in which many 
I famous orators had first fledged their rhetorical 
i wings. 

^ As early as the year 1827 we find another 
I i*emax'kable man jjreparing himself and the 
world for the ai>|>earance of a most striking 
figure upon the stage of British politics. This 
was Benjamin Diseaei. 1 , afterward Earl of 
Beaconsfield. His father lived to see him 
famous, but it would be out of place here to 
trace the family history my further than the 
facts are significant. Benjamin Disraeli, the 
grandfathex', was a member of a Hebmw 
family, which, as is pretty well known, had a 
story both in Spain and Italy. He came to 
England, however, in 1748, and made a for- 
tune in London. Isaac Disraeli, his son, was 
a remarkable man. He is familiar to all 
reading men in his gossiping book Fhe Curt-- 
osities of Literature^ and some other books of 
similar quality ; but he took much interest in 
l>olitical history, and wrote Commeniarm on 
the Life and Reign of Charlee L ; and another 
work relating to the same era, Elio% JIamp-- 
den^ and Py?n, His eldest son, Eenjaminy 
whose name will fx'om this date be frequentij 
before us, wm carefully educated in private 
under the superintendence of his father, and 
was subsec|uently articled to a solicitor. But 
he was very soon contributing to Mr. Murray^a 
newspaper, The Reprmentaiipe — a Tory Jour- 
xml in which old Mr. Murray was aomstomed 
I dolefully to say ^640, 000 had been sunk — in 
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vain, for the newspaper had a short life and 
an nnremnnerative one. When Mr, Disraeli 
was not qnite twenty-two years of age, namely, 
in 1826, he published a novel of 

the most extraordinary cyniad briilianoy, 
and allowing signs of an axmizing know- 
ledge of the world. In tlie Siime year, 1827, 
was widtten the political Jm-iFesjjnt of Fopa- 
mUa. From neither of these books is it ik>b- 
sible to extract any clue to the author s fimt 
principles. They are from end to end written 
in that 8|>irit of pemyiai/e winch has seemed to 
sit so well upon him at a hundred points in 
his career. Here is a pam^ige from Popamlla^ 
which j>6rhai>s lets us a little way into the 
authors mind* A Utilitarian orator having 
told hiS' audience that all “ he said must be 
true because it consisted entirely of first jirin- 
cipl^/' the author appends this footnote:— 
Piret principles are the ingredients of poai- 
tive trutln They are immutable, as may be 
seen by comparing the fimt principles of the 
■eighteenth century with the first principles of 
the nineteenth.” 

Mr. Disraeli went abroad, visiting Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, atid Syria, and afterwards 
made good UBa of the knowledge he acquired 
by travel. On his return to England, though 
he had not long before l>een actively engagal 
4m a Toiy pajser, he stood on Radical prin- 
ciple for Wycombe, OUonnell and Joseph 
Hume recommending him to the ultra- 
Libemls. He was defeated by Colonel Grey, 
but the then premier, Earl Grey, put the ques- 
tion, Who is he!” and Mr* Disraeli made tius 
the title of a pamphlet, copies of which are 
now extremely rare* But other references to 
the ^ly life of Mr. Gladstone's great op|>onent 
will occur in the mmm of this history. All 
we are now concerned to do is to iiitrcKluce 
the young Disraeli to our readers as he stood 
preparing for the great spring, and to point 
uut the serious mistake which is made by 
writers who describe him as having been a 
pennOe^ adventurer.” One publicist has ac- 
tually gone so far as to use the words, 

ragged bedevilment” as a description of 
the position of the author of P(^anUla when 
he wrote it. 

There is a portrait by Maclise of the young 


Disraeli when he was very yomxg and a con- 
stant visitor at the receptions ” of the Countess 
of Bl^ington at Gore House. He is dre^ad 
ini what may be called the extreme of fashion* 
He wears frills at his wrists and rings on his 
fingera; his hair is in exquisite m well m 
luxuriant curl; his attire is the climax of 
what might have lH*en in tlmsf? days the 
fiiahionable D^Gxmy style. He figures as what 
Mr. Carlyle denominated ^^adamiiacal body.” 
He is leaning against a pillar in an attitiule 
of <lignified sembmelancholy, and ceriainly 
looks a remarkable man, who will, im the 
French say, ‘‘go farther.” 

After the ileath of Canning iln^re was m 
much difficulty in forming a strong govern- 
ment that in seven montlm three adiiunistrii- 
tions luul unsuccessful!}* aikunjiU^il to amy 
on the affaira of the ciumtry. The latest «»f 
these was that of I^ml Gmlerkh, under whom 
Mr* Huskisson undertimk the war secretary- 

sliip ami the colonial departmiuit the Duke 

of Wellington resuming the commimd in chief 
of the army* But on the Bth of January, IH28, 
after the battle of Navarino* Ia>rd GcHifsrieh 
resignetl, and the king mmt for the duke and 
instructed him to form a new ministry. With 
characteristic honesty Wellington had on a 
previous occasion declaimed his unfitness for 
the premiership, and it was now with the 
utmost relucfeiuce that he cciUHenteHl to wciipy 
that position. Hk sense of the duty of obey- 
ing th© royal command, and tlie emergency of 
the case, overcame his seruples, however, iind 
he addressed himself to the difficult b»k of 
eonstrueting a cabinet which wa« avantiiaily 
composed of those friends of M.r* Cminiiif who 
were already in office, and of the Tories who 
were ready to return to it* The ministry 
mainly consist6<l of the men who had resisted 
both |>arliamentiiry reform and the Cathcdie 
claims; but among those who took offic» were 
mmxy whwe names will again api^ear in the 
forefront of the history of the country, and 
in the nao’ative of its progi*^* Mr. Feel 
became secretary for the home department 
Lord Dudley and Ward secretary for foreign 
affairs, Lord Lyndhurat retain^ the lord 
chancellorship, Mr. Goulbum was made chan- 
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•cellor of the exchequer, the Earl of Aberdeen 
was chancellor for the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and Lord Palmerston continued as secretary 
for war. The Marquis of Anglesey was ap- 
pointed Lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; and Mn 
Huskisson, who was taunted for remaining in 
office and accused of having deserted his 
former principles, was still colonial secrebiry. 
Before the end of the session, however, Mn 
Huskisson, who had voted against his govern- 
ment on the question of transferring to Man- 
•chester the elective franchise which had been 
■forfeited by East Retford, wrote to the Duke 
•of Wellington that he considered it to be his 
duty to aifoi’d him an oppoi’tunity of placing 
the office of colonial secretai'y in other hands. 


j British coiinectioti mm to Irrlaml* I iiiii » 
i friend to the Ilritinli tiinltr Piicti 

an arrangement » will mniwi rqiL'il aihI 
equal righto, and a full |¥irtwijiali«!i id 
British eonstitnlion iiint of iMiltiriil tibnlv, 
which the oneshiill imt \m llir 
and the other that of almvrii, - by wbirli w"r 
shall brother freeiiieii of a froe ulatr; &ii4 
have Iw^en always iwily llwii rofi- 

nection, to eiwnre ito wilidily* mmi W'i|^ 

I frtmi off it the niildew^i iiin! riiwl «,»f opprw 
, sion. For this my lihs^i to ir^ady lo flow lo 
' the last tlrop* i am tirmly and eoiipieiilis>ii4f 
attaelusl to an hereditery govrriiiiinii, 

I know that tlie liiiity t'd the t# liif^ 

seeurity for iiidiviihial lliiit ll» 


Mr. Huskisson afterwards declared tliat he 
■did not intend this as a resignation, but the 
4uke insisted on regarding it tm such, and 
there was therefore a rupture in the ciibinet, 
which led to the retirement of Lord Palmer- 
.ston, Lord Dudley and Waixl, and Mr. Cfrant, 
who was the head of the Board of Trade— 
•their places being filled by the Earl of Aber- 
deen, Sir Henry Hardinge, and Mr. “Vesey 
Fitzgerald, the member for Claixs, who waa 
.an advocate of Catholic emanci|>ation. Ca- 
tholic emancipation was to be achieved under 
•a ministry, the members of which had meetly 
been its avowed and inveterate antagon- 
ists. The time had arrived when it could 
no longer be refused or deferred, but the 
harangues of Sheil and the enormous influence 
■of O'Connell were met by such violent hostile 
demonstrations on the part of the Omnge 
societies of Ireland, that the country ap}>eared j 
to he on the brink of civil war. At the same i 
time it was impossible to suppress the or- I 
rganized agitation which had been resumed on j 
the revival of the Catholic Association, nor i 
could the charge of treason or »t*dition be i 
maintained against ite leader. When px’oceed- 
ings had been taken against him in 1H25, he ' 
had addressed his supportera as follows:— ! 

I deny that sedition could he fairly imputed i 
to the words that I spoke on the occasion ’ 
which gave birth to this prosecution. I never 
denied those principles of a parliamentary 
reform which I hold in common with yoxi, sir 
'(the chairman); but I am also firmly attaclied to ; 


Htability of go%'4*riiiiifiii tlirti^by 

j and Ponwqtjwitly tin* »ii«l wrnrsty i.f 

I tWK'ivty ; and I*, tin- wIj*. 

{ nuw fitirt tilt, thn.m- i inn dntdsiUy (ira. 
j UnyiUSf I »iiw lii. fVi* ttjfh ii.? w!„». 

coiiii<{!u>» hiK ujishih*.i| and niHi,*uaid»'d. 

t«.» tin* Inyalty, gratitiidr, ami ».f la. 

Irislj I am atfwli*!.! li» htm frMWi tny 

admiration of that gotiuino Idaralii, 
induml a king to jma laim that il„. 
of thts criiriNtiait roiigiotiit roimnnmttit. 
lead to any ditrervimo in the ♦'njnymi'ni. n4 
civil tuid {Kditical riglita iti ilie rtMinlnr* 
porting the tlermanic wnfiHieratti.ii. (I w»»l» 
tl»e (.Sermim privikg«m wt‘rw «-*,trmlmi %*, Ir-p- 
laud.) What namw w attm-hrd to that im<-- 
cluniatioii i It in that of llrorg#. th*. 
of Ktigland, the iianio of tli«" fimt Kn^Is^h kii.g 
that oatiH' on the mimiitit of }.«•«<-*. u, 

-—a king that, hy hjjt Ila»«(v*<rii»n j.ii.-lnma 
tion, him pmved that if hiw 
not overruled hy the malignant intlm nor ..f 
that kirlKiwurt jadiev whmh ha.. «... 
alavtHi Irmhnu'it that if hft t.. tho 
of hiH genuine a*-i,limenm. hr w-nld wm,. 
have Binitten the f..„I drm.-n .4 mi-der..,,,.-.-, 
d»at ha« long «alk«l ahi.«,d. 
it« ciiurae dijiunion and dmimii', drash «*,.i 
{Kiverty. He huK tieelami ii » «|a«i 

the man w a tyrant who mterferw 
the cama-ietieert of hi>* hrolh^r^umu «,4 h« 
G«l. ^ And that it m an m.ult t*» mu,,! 

iuvaaion of natural iiU-rty, n. my to my i»wm 
le m merely tolerated in wonkhippmg 
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aa he shall think fit. Of the peerage and the 
wisdom of that institution I am a supporter, 
from a conviction of its advantages to society. 
The peerage is allied to that legitimate 
ambition which animates the soldier, the 
sailor, the scholar, and the man of science, 
and in no profession is it more predominant 
than in my own. It is that legitimate ambi- 
tion which burns the midnight lamp, and con- 
sumes the day ere the sun has risen. The 
peerage is the offspring of that ambition 
which is useful to country and kind, making 
liberty valuable, and giving security to the 
throne and the people. The next object of 
my devotion is that institution which gives 
the people a voice in appointing their portion 
of their legislature ; but not that system which 
deludes with words and immoi^al privileges, 
and gives nothing substantial to the possessors. 
But this feeling on the subject of reform I 
defy my maligners to say I have ever suffered 
to interfere with or influence my conduct in 
the management of Catholic affairs, or the 
business of this association. Yet I would not 
be thought to be indifferent to parliamentary 
reform; hut while sectarian intolerance is 
suffered to rear its hydra head, so long will 
parliamentary abuses continue ; and my first 
object, and that nearest my heart, is that the 
sectarian differences of Irishmen may be dis- 
solved into an union of national sentiment, 
giving peace and security to the entire country, 
and strength to the united empire. I would 
ask, Can my ambition be mistaken? Have I 
not, as my talented friend Mr. Sheil has said, 
given seven hostages to the state as security 
for my fidelity? and have I not a profession, 
the most abundant in its return for my labours ? 
and had I not that profession, I have a pro- 
perty sufficient to support me in a style of 
independence suitable to my station as the 
descendant of one of the most ancient families 
of th^ land. Then should I not be the most 
doating driveller in existence to imagine that 
at my age, and under my circumstances, I 
could be a gainer, or that my country would 
be benefited by an armed organization of 
b^efooted, turbulent, undisciphhed peasantry 
^g^iust the marshalled troops of Europe? No, 
II submit to the consequences of 


our present degradation than that a single 
tear should make any portion of the cup of 
doubtful happiness to be obtained by a na- 
tional commotion. With these feelings, ainl 
under this impression, we have associated for 
the attainment of Catholic emancipation, and 
while we remain shackled we shall never cease 
to struggle to free ourselves from our feitera 
while we remain unredressed/^ 

This speech sufficiently iiaiicates the posi- 
tion assumed by the ''great agitator;* who 
could declare not only his patriotisnu but his 
loyalty, and at the same time had at hm 
entire command so large a boily of men that 
he was able at any moment to menace ti»e 
government. 

The ministiy, however, wiis elsewhere as- 
sailed by those who profaned to see in the pre- 
miership of the Duke of Wellington an attempt 
to establiali a military despotisni ; an utterly 
unfounded assumption, but one whicii f<»r a 
time answered the purpose of a |mrty cry. 

Brougham, who in a long ami elaipwiit 
speech had unsuccessfully urged a wide 
measure of parliamentary refi»nn, was partly 
responsible for this insinuation, and it wiw 
during his attack on the government that he 
had uttered the famous phrase, whool- 
master is abroad;’^ but in addition U* the 
denunciations of their opponcujts, the ministry 
had now to endure the repnmclies of thmir 
own party, who charged tl'iem with piwilla- 
nimity for neglecting to ti-tke stronger measures 
for putting an end to the Catholic Aswieiatioii, 
to suppress which they had mo, re tlmn thrcM 
years before demanded and obtained extra- 
ordinary powei's from imrliament, and which 
had now grown to "a giant's stature and a 
tyrants strength.” The solicitor-general for 
Ireland was obliged to represent that any 
attempt at a prosecution against an individual 
member of the association was futile, that it 
was impossible to draw up a bill of indic^t- 
ment against seven millions of jmople, and 
that the Act of 1825 was intended only to 
precede measures of eonoewion towards the 
Irish Catholics. 

This was in fact to be the order of pro- 
cedure of the government A measure of 
renression was first to be propped for the 
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abolition of the Catholic Association, and 
it was to be immediately followed by an act 
which should, at least for a time, satisfy the 
Catholic party in Ireland and so ensure the 
security of the Irish Protestant Church, which 
was already in danger. But it was soon felt 
that no half measures would be effectual, and 
the Act of Suppi'ession once passed it became 
necessary at once to carry a measure of 
Catholic emancipation. Mr. Feel was the 
first to yield, and, with his usual integi'ity, 
he appealed at once to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, at the same time expressing his earnest 
desire, for the sake of consistency, to resign 
his office, and to give the government an 
independent support. On the sitme grounds 
he afterwards tendered the resignation of his 
seat as the representative of Oxford — and 
the resignation accepted. His friends 
put him again in nomination, but he was 
defeated by Sir Robert Harry Inglis, a 
thorough anti-emancipationist— and was im- 
mediately retunied for the borough of Weat- 
bury. The Duke of Wellington, however, had 
already seen the necessity for averting an in- 
surrection, siiving the government, and pi’e- 
ventingagreat national calamity, by satisfying 
the demands of the Irish Roman Catholics. 
The great difficulty was to persuade the king 
to accept the proixmal — for though George the 
Fourth had once teen on the side of the Whigs 
he was now the most uncompromising op- 
ponent both of parliamentary reform and of 
Catholic emancipation. The duke himself 
would willingly have resigned office rather 
than have appeared as the pt*omoter of a mea- 
sure to which he had always given unhesitat- 
ing opposition; but he could not break up the 
only strong government which had been foi'med 
since the death of Canning, and he was re- 
luctant to let in the Whigs, who would have 
carried measures still more distasteful to the 
king. On the 11th of December, after he had 
joined Mr. Feel and Lord Lyndhurst in 
examining the question, the duke wrote to 
the Roman Catholic primate of Ireland — 
intimating that on some distant day the Ca- 
tholic claims might be safely granted. Mr. 
Feel drew up a document stating his reasons 
for the prompt concession of emancipation, and 
von I. 


the securities which he believed might be suf- 
ficient to prevent the dangers to be appre- 
hended from it. With this the dtike waited 
on the king, and after considerable difficulty 
prevailed on him to consent with an ill grace 
and an almost childish temper to what had by 
that time become inevitable. In the month 
of March the Catholic Emancipation Bill was 
introduced to the House of Commons — with 
two other measures, one for the disfranchise- 
ment of the forty-shilling freeholders, and 
the other for suppressing the Catholic Associa- 
tion. Both of these latter bills passed readily 
enough; but the opposition to the former was 
tremendous. The Orange Tory party ware 
furious. They declared, not without some 
show of truth, that they had been betrayed 
by their leadei's, and demanded a dissolution 
of parliament, which might have enabled 
them to frustrate the proposed measure. On 
the other hand, the ixiajority of the Dissenters 
were equally antagonistic, and joined the clergy 
in their effoi^ts against the ministry. Even 
in the ranks of the government ii^elf there 
was vehement opposition to a measure which 
had so long been regarded as a kind of test of 
consistency, and the attorney-general, Sir C. 
Wethex'ell, made a violent and abusive speech 
against his superior in office, declaring that ke 
“ had no speech to eat up —no apostasy disgrace- 
fully to explain — no paitiy subterfuge to re- 
sort to"^ — that ‘Hhey might have turned him 
out of office, but he would not be made such a 
dixliy tool as to draw that bill." Of course they 
did turn him out of office, and thereby increased 
their difficulties ; but Mr. Feel was now com- 
mitted to the measure, which his colleagues 
felt must be introduced by him who had 
framed and could best defend it. He did 
defend it with an ability and patience which 
successfully commended it to the Whigs, who 
gave to it a support that compensated for the 
defection of the Tory friends of the govern- 
ment: — he also defended himself against the 
repeated chaxge of inconsistency and the 
abandonment of his former political principles. 
*^The rejection of this measure," said he, will 
be productive of danger to a degree which can 
scarcely be credited. It will destroy the re- 
concilement which had been already effected; 

3 
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it will elevate the lower classes of paxtxsans 
on one side, and depress them on the other, 
and will thus widen, to a most lamentable 
extent, the breach which is almost healed be- 
tween the two parties. That is a considera- 
tion to which I am sure every member of the 
house will give its due weight, no matter 
what objection he may have to the abstract 
policy of these measures. He may think that 
we are in the wrong; he may condemn us for 
acting as we have done ; but it will be per- 
fectly consistent in him to argue, that, having 
once brought such measures forward, we can- 
not avert the evils which are inseparable from 
their rejection. On these grounds I entreat 
the house, and every member who has in- 
Huence in the house, to pause before they 
come to a judgment this night. I am willing 
to submit my conduct to public revision; but 
I must at the same time contend, that if any 
member thinks that the consequence of re- 
jecting these measures will produce a state of 
things very different from that on which he 
previously proposed to himself to give his vote, 
he will he more consistent in giving his vote 
conformably to the new state of things than 
in adhering to his former vote in a state of 
things which is completely altered. I trust 
that the time is now fast approaching when 
we shall for ever have done with the con- 
sideration of this question. If we were en- 
abled to extricate ourselves from the innu- 
merable mazes and ramifications of it — if we 
were enabled to say that our time shall no 
longer he wasted by receiving petitions either 
in favour of or in opposition to the Catholic 
claims — if we were enabled to disencumber 
ourselves of this endless Catholic question, and 
to turn to other objects the thirty or forty 
days which, for sessions past, we have dedi- 
cated to it^eveu thus far we should be con- 
ferring a great benefit on the country. The 
discussions have at all times been most painful 
t<) me ; but I beg, notwithstanding the im- 
putations of inconsistency to which it may 
subject me, to claim for myself the privilege, 
and not merely to claim the privilege, but to 
assert the hounden duty of every man who 
foiitracts such an obligation as I have con- 
the king, to give his majesty advice, i 


not with reference to speeches which I may 
formerly have delivered in this house, but 
with reference to the state of aftkiiB in which 
the country may at any time be placed. And 
then, however doubtful it may las whether I 
shall entitle myself by my conduct to tlie 
gratitude of posterity^ — however painful it 
may pi'ove to me to dissever party connec- 
tions — and I have this tiiglit received a formal 
menace that all Bitch connectioim Khali he 
dissevered — still those are conHetpiencea which 
ought not to weigh with one who haw under- 
taken the responsibility to the crowm and to 
the country. Different circumHtanC'eis com|Hd 
different courses of fiction. The minister of 
the crown is placed in a different sitniition 
from the ordinary memlKU- of imriiament ; 
is bound to weigh circumstancen whicli 
may overlook, and whatever may be tlie im- 
putations to which he exixmm he is 

hound to give the best advic€!^ which it m in 
his power to give. My hon. friend, the 
member for Liverpool, has told me that I shfdl 
find great lukewarmness hereafti^r among 
those whose good opinion I have hitherto 
been proud of securing. I know my hon. 
friends too well to 8Upi'»OH6 that they have 
been influenced either by private or by 
sonal considerations in the «iip|mrt which 
they have given me formerly, and I am lure 
that they will steer their futures mixvm in «ucli 
a manner as will tend to the promotion of the 
public interests— not to the mimymtm of a 
particular minister. I cannot purelia#© ^cir 
support by promising to adhere at all tbnm 
and at all hazards, as minister of the crown, 
to arguments and opinions which I may Imm 
heretofore propounded in this home, I mmrwe 
to myself distinctly and unequivomlly the 
right of adapting my conduct to the exi|^Bcy 
of the moment and to the wants of the eotm- 
try. The hon. member for Dover has told me 
that I must ding to tois opinion, and that it 
is necessary that I should screw myself up to 
the other opinion at all hazards; but th# hon. 
member has not assigned a single reason for 
the advice which he has giverTme. I will toll 
the hon. member to use tihe metaphor of the 
gallant admiral near him, that it doM not 
always follow that the pilot to bound to steer 
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the same coiii'se to guard the ship from danger; 
and that when different winds are blowing it 
is absolutely incumbent to take a different 
course to save the ship from those dangers, 
which, if they were iiicurred, must lead to the 
inevitable loss, not only of the ship, but also 
of her crew. My defence is the same with 
that of Jill others \nider similar circumstances, 
and I shall conclude by expressing it in woi'ds 
more beautiful than any which I myself could 
use, I mean the woxxls of Cicero: — 
didici, Inec vidi, Inec seripta legi; luec de 
gapientissimis et clarissimis viris, et in hfic 
reptiblicH et in ^diis civit^itilms, mmmmenta 
nobis litei'ie prodiilerunt : non semper ecisdem 
sententias ab iisdem aed quas<‘umqtie reipub- 
ftem BtatuB, inclinatio teinporum, ratio cuncox'- 
due postularet, esse defeixdendiuj.” 

Readei*s of these imgaa will scarcely be able 
to realize the fact that at the close of the 
debate Sir J. Yorke called Mr. Speaker, 

I hope I may conclude the discussion on this 
bill with a parliameiitary toast—^May the 
sister kingdoms be united, and may they live 
liereafter together like two bx^othetu’” There 
wm something |)eculiarly Irish about this. 

The Bill wm carried by a majority of 178 in a 
house of 402, and was aceoidingly read a third 
time. After the third reading of the bill 
Colonel Trench offered the following clause:— 
That no Clxristian pistor do prohibit the use 
of the Holy Scriptoes under jmin of mis- 
demeanour.*’ The motion was negatived. 
Colonel Sibtlxorpthen proposed that no Roman 
Catholic member of a eorjK>ration should vote 
in the dig|Kml of funds for charitable pur- 
posen; but Mr. Peel observetl that tlie amend- 
ment was unnece^aiy, as all the parties who 
were objects of such schools or foundation 
must be Protestants. 

Thus the great measure of Catholic eman- 
cipation passed into law, and no remarkable 
opposition wm offered to the disfranchisement 
of tiha forty-ahiiling freeholders, though it was 
principally by their means that one of the 
m<»t significant demonstrations of the power 
of the aa^ociation was manifested on behalf 
of O’Connell. 

Three days after the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill passed the third reading it re<^ived the 


royal assent. The passing of the measure had 
been greatly due to the energy and decision 
of the Duke of Wellington, aiid it was his in- 
fluence which obtained the reluctant endorse- 
ment of the king. There can be no doubt 
that this influence was honestly and conscien- 
tiously exercised, and that Wellington was 
then completely convinced of the necessity for 
I'elieving tlie Irish Roman Catholics from their 
social and political disabilities. On moving 
the second reading in the House of Lords he 
declared emphatically that the course he had 
adopted on the question had been with the 
fullest conviction that it was a sound and 
just one. He reviewed the condition of Ire- 
land, and dwelt on the extreme consequences 
which were likely to result if bigotry and 
hereditary hatred were left to work their way; 
he H}‘oke with a certain pathetic einph^iais 
when he said, It has been my fortlme, my 
lords, to have seen much of war — more th^m 
nmst men. I was constantly engaged in the 
active duties of the military profession from 
boyhood until I grew gx*ay. My life has been 
piissed in familiarity witlx scenes of death and 
human suffering. Unfortunately I have been 
chiefly engaged in countries where the war 
was internal — where a civil wax was main- 
tained by conflicting factions, I must say that 
at imy sacrifice I would avoid eveiy approach 
to the horrors of civil war. My lords, I would 
do all I could — woxtld run any risk — I would 
sacrifice my life to avoid such a catastrophe! 
Nothing could be so disastrous to the country, 
nothing so destructive of its prosperity as civil 
war; nothing could take place that tended so 
completely to demoralize and degrade as such 
a conflict, in which the hand of neighbour is 
liaised against neighbour — that of the father 
against the son, and the son against the father 
— of the brother against the brother~of the 
servant against the master— a conflict which 
must end in confusion and destruction. If 
civil war be so bad when occasioned by re- 
sistance to government^ — if such a collision is 
to be avoided by all means possible — ^how 
much more necessary is it to avoid a civil war, 
in which, in order to put down one portion, 
it would be necessary to arm and excite the 
other I I am quite sure there is no man that 
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now hears me who would not shudder were 
such a proposition made to him; yet such must 
have been the result had we attempted to 
terminate the state of things to which I have 
referred otherwise than by a measure of con- 
ciliation*^’ 

One can imagine after what a struggle of 
intellectual and moral conviction against his 
former honest opinions and prejudices the 
duke made this appeal — and it is not difficult 
to appreciate the strong restraint that the 
simple-minded, loyal and obedient soldier must 
have placed on himself while listening to the 
weak and selfish complaints of the sovereign 
who would stiH have resisted had he possessed 
the courage of his convictions.” 

It might have been thought that the passing 
of the Relief Rill would have had an imme- 
diate effect in restoring peace and order to 
Ireland; but this was far from being the case. 

O’Connell had already played a bold game, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, the member for Clare, had 
been admitted into the ministry (as treasurer 
of the navy), and he was not only a man of 
much local infiuence but an avowed supporter 
of the Catholic claims. His introduction into 
the ministry necessarily threw the seat open, 
but the idea of his not being as a matter of 
course re-elected had never entered any one’s 
head even in England. It, however, had en- 
tered the head of O’Connell that he would get 
himself elected for Clare, and he speedily put 
the same idea into the heads of his friends. 
He assured them as ‘a lawyer, being sustained 
in this by Mr. Butler, a distinguished barrister 
in England, that there was nothing to prevent 
his being returned, and that if sent to Parlia- 
ment he would certainly take his seat and 
vote. He was elected, after scenes of the 
wildest excitement, in which Mr, Sheil said 
that every altar was a tribune.” Elections 
used then to extend over a great many days, 
but on the second day in Clare Mr, Fitzgerald 
resigned, seeing the utter hopelessness of his 
case. 

The first Roman Catholic member returned 
for the House of Commons after the passing 
of the, Relief Act was Lord Surrey, son of the 
Duke of Norfolk, who was returned for Hors- 
Easter recess of the year 1829 , 


Mr, O’Connell did not make his appearsince 
until the 16 th of May. He then pretteiited 
himself at the table as the m6inl)er for Clare, 
and the clerk tendered him the usual imth. 
This he declined to take, maintaining that in 
consequence of the change in the law it was 
no longer necess^iry that it should he adopted 
by Catholic representatives* Tlie Hpeaker, 
Manners Sutton, pronounced agidnst him, 
and he was directed to withilraw, Henry 
Brougham then moved that Mr. OXVuiUell 
should be heard in support of his clidm hi sit 
and vote without taking t!ie old oath; aiu! it 
was resolved, after much discussion (tlie de* 
bate being only concluded after an luljiiimi- 
ment), that O’Connell should from the 

bar of the bouse, and not m iiiemi,w*r for 
Clare. He did address the houiie frtuii tlie 
bar, and wdth a Burjirising degree of iniHlera- 
tion. The house, however, resoh'’ed liy ii 
majority of 86, that though he liml l«*en re- 
turned for Clare, he could Xiot he allowed to 
sit without taking the ^^-oath of supremacy’** 
in the usual temxs* In order to make the 
whole transaction formal ami complete he 
asked to see the oatln, which of htf 

knew by heart. After pretending to «ludy it 
he said, ^^I see in this oath one wmtrlioti m 
to a matter of fact vrldeh I limm m not tniis ; 
and I see in it another asserti-on m to a matter 
of opinion which I Mime is not trtie* I there- 
fore refuse to take tlie «dh*” 

O’Connell being thus sent lack, it wm pm- 
posed to pass a special act for hm ndief; luii 
this idea was rejected, and a mw ivrit wm 
issued for County Clare* i>f mime OX^oiiiicll 
was once more retum«l, and triiiiiipliaiitly, 
without even an opposition* All that lie tmtld 
now do as an agifeitor to avenge hinmdf iiiid 
bis friends be did. He revived the Catliolie 
A^ociation with a change of mhmtm, mid 
started with vehemence the cry for a re|m*ai 
of the union* Tlie "^rent” wm mined just an 
it had been before; five thoiimnd |Kiiiiid» 
were set apart for promoting the return of 
O’Connell and other politicians of his frliool lo 
parliament; secret societies were fonnwl in 
every direction* It seamed only prolmM# 
that Ireland would shortly be in a bla»t; in 
Tipperary the soldiers had to be mUed 
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and parliament was not sitting. It was 
abundantly plain that a time of general in- 
surgence had arrived; the waters were out, 
and it did not seem easy to guide them ; the 
revolution in Finance, which led to the flight 
of Charles X,, stiiTed up to extreme activity 
tlie already roused sympathies of English 
Riulieals ; Henry Brougham was retiirned in 
triumph for Yorkshire; politiCcU unions of 
various kiiuls, including those of the trades, 
sprang into renewed life fill over the country; 
and, in short, the battle of reform in parlia- 
ment was soon to be fought to the death. 

In almost every way OTbnnell w^ls born 
for a leader of men. Crabb Robinson (him- 
self a barrister), in his volumixious omnium 
gathemm diary, relates how he ma<le the 
gi'eat agitators accpiaintance in C’ork, and 
was received by him with more than exuber- 
ant hospitfility. OT^onneirs infliience over his ■ 
tenantry was strikingly disclosed during one of ; 
his journeys, which w^is like a royal progress, i 
^^At several places/^ wmte IVIr.Orabb Robinson, * 
^^jmrties of men were stamling in laiies. Some i 
of these {mtiea joined and accompanied 
us seveiiil miles. I was surprised by remark- 
ing that some of the men ran by the side of 
OT.^onnelFs horse, and were vehement in their 
gesticulations, and loud in their talk. ... I 
leaimed from him that all these men were his 
tenants, and that oim of the conditions of 
their holding under him wiis, that they shoiild 
never go to law, but submit all their disputes 
to him* In fact he was trying cases all the 
morning/^ What were O^ConnelFs sulisequent 
relations wdtii his tenantry will apjiear in a 
future page, or at le^lst what the Times com- 
missioner said about them; but at this date 
they were highly creditable to both- 

The country was already on the brink of 
the new era, and although it had still to pass 
through a period of fiei'ce conflict, and to sus- 
tain a political straggle which shook the whole 
framew^ork of society, it was soon to pass into 
a purer atmosphere. Meanwhile much dis- 
tress was felt by the labouring classes of the 
community. Both agriculturists and me- 
chanics severely felt the pressure of the times. 
The Catholic A^ociation, though supprmed by 
tlie recent act, still canned on its operations 


under a new name. All interests in all parts 
of the kingdom seemed to suffer — trade and 
manufactures im well as agriculture stagnated. 
Whole parishes were reduced to a state of 
pauperism, and were compelled to seek the 
aid of neighbours little, if any, better off than 
themselves, and already overburdened by the 
rates out of which their own poor had to be 
maint^dned. Tenants could not pay their 
rents; farmers were too poor to eflect im- 
provements in their holdings; the farm- 
labourer was also a casual pauper, his miser- 
able earnings supplemented by the parish dole. 
The Yorkshire and Lancashire operatives were 
stiirving on wages wdiich only amounted to a 
few pence a-day (often to no more than three- 
pence or fourpence), tlurngh they worked for 
twelve haul's. O’Connell declared to the House 
of Commons that in Ireland 7000 pei'sons were 
subsisting on three half}>ence a-day each, and it 
is probable that this statement virm not greatly 
exaggerated. On the 4th of February, 1830, 
parliament was opened by commission, and 
in the speech from the throne the prevalent 
distress was mentioned in terms which gave 
an irritating impression that neither king nor 
ministry sympathized with, or even quite 
realized, the depth of poverty under which 
the papulations of the gimt manufacturing 
towns and of most of the agricultural dis- 
tricts were suffering. This omission was so 
remarkable that amendments were moved in 
both houses with a view to induce the legis- 
lature to take into consideration the prevailing 
distress and the means of remedying it ; but 
the ministry was able to defeat all such at- 
tempts, though by so doing they incre^ised 
against themselves the tide of popular dislike 
which was soon to rise to a torrent of detes- 
tation. The course which they pursued had 
another effect which was favourable to the 
cause of reform. It alienated from them still 
further those adherents who had refused to 
join them in achieving Catholic emancipation, 
and by what at first seemed like a remarkable 
invemon of principles some of these seemed 
inclined to show their disaffection by proposals 
which were on the side of electoral enfran- 
chisement. At all events the Marquis of Bland- 
ford (eldest son of the Duke of Marlborough) 
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moved that what he called a wholesome ad- 
monition^^ should be appended to the address 
from the House of Commons^ referring to the 
awful and alarming state of universal distress 
in which the landed, commercial, and all the 
great productive interests of the country were 
involved, ascribing it to the fact that the 
house was nominated for the greater part by 
certain proprietors of close and decaying 
boroughs, and by a few other individuals 
who, by the mere power of money, employed 
in means absolutely and positively forbidden 
by the laws, had obtained a domination,” 
also expressly forbidden by act of parliament, 
over certain other cities and boroughs in 
the United Kingdom. The house, includ- 
ing those members who supported reform,” 
would not support a motion intended only as 
a move of party tactics which would not ulti- 
mately further the real cause of popular re- 
presentation ; but it was intimated pretty 
broadly to the ministry that only by the 
coalition with the Whigs could they hope to 
sustain their position . against those former 
friends who .were now their bitterest op- 
ponents. The Marquis of Blandford, however, 
attempted to bring in a bill to transfer the 
franchises of corrupt or decayed box'oughs to 
large unrepresented towns, and to give votes 
to all payers of scot and lot, all householders 
and copyholders. He also proposed to pay 
county members £4 and borough members 
£2 a-day, placing Scotland on the same foot- 
ing as England, Members were to be chosen 
from the inhabitants of the place to be re- 
presented. This measure was met by an 
amendment from Lord Althorp, who, as leader 
of the Whigs, moved “that it is the opinion 
bif th^ house that a reform in the representa- 
tion of the people is necessary.” Both motion 
^hd amendment were defeated, and for a time 
the government secured its majorities and 
threw out every attempt to attack even the 
outworks of the corrupt parliamentary system. 
The probabilities of bringing in any widely 
inclusive measure appeared to be distant in- 
deed, and even the most moderate attempt to 
mitigate existing evils of which everybody 
had reason to complain were for a time 
utterly frustrated. 


The only very important measurm wducti 
were passed were for further reducing the 
number of executions by taking ft>rgary mt 
of the category of capital offences— a nmmixm 
in which, as we have already &u(h Mr. John 
Gladstone, the father of the future HtateHiuaii, 
was greatly interested; and axi act for abolinh- 
ing the separate system of jittlicatim* in Walw. 

The fii'st parliament of 1830 had not tctr- 
minated its laboui's when George the Fomth 
died. For some time previously he had lived 
in seclusion, and though it was known that 
his health was seriously impaired, little was 
said of the nature or the extent of the dis- 
order from which he was Butfering; nor can 
it be declared that any very keen public in- 
terest was displayed in his conditiom He was 
no longer populax', and he IimI wased to 
credited with that sort of polithml influeixce 
which made him a great or pmmiiient figure 
in the national story. The bulletin i'snued by 
the court physicians on the 15th of Ainil 
described him as suffering ixnder a, bilicni^ 
attack with some embarrassment in Iiih 
breathing ; by the end of May he Inul Iwcotxie 
too ill to sign public documents, and a bill wm 
passed allowing the sign maium! to Iw 
by means of a stamp by some |xem>n to whciiii 
the king gave verbal instructions— each dmiu 
ment so signed having been previously en- 
dorsed by three membexs of the privy-counril 
Early in June his majestj^E healtli was mm\ 
to have improved, but oxx the of tliat 
month he expired from the nxptura of a blofwb 
vessel, and William Henry, Duk© of C1ar©iMx»i 
was at once proclaimed king by the title of 
William IV. It was fortunate indeal for the 
country that the gx^eat measure of Giitlmltc 
Emancipation had already l>een and 

that the new king was in a certain 
popular, and was credited with a de«Ire to « j>“ 
hold the policy of the advanced Whi|p, anil to 
promote Parliamentary Reform— -for affiiirE 
in France were again exciting tlje atteiitimi of 
Europe — a new revolution had already tlircrit- 
enecl the monarchy of CMrlm X- 'Before 
many days had elapsed that sovereign had 
abdicated the throne, and the political enthu- 
siasm which was aroused by this event among 
the advocates' of extended freedom had 
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already readied England, and sent a thrill of 
exultation through the ranks of the extreme 
reformei's, whidi, had George the Fourth 
still reigned, might have produced a second 
abdication in England. For, undesirable as it 
may be to reopen the records of the life of the 
First Gentleman in Europe,” it is impossible 
to estimate truly the history of social and 
political progress without referring both to 
the pex'sonal character of the king in his sociid 
relations, and to some of the political side 
issues which wex'e the results of his ixjsition 
towai'ds the government 

For this reason, before we part finally 
with George IV. in connection with the 
events and political tendencies of his reign, 
it may be advisjible to refer once more to 
a topic which has already appeared u|K)n the 
page, though briefly. Not in itself what is 
usually undex^tooil by the word {lolitical, 
the story of George IV/s relations with 
Caroline of Brunswick had a very large 
influence upon the iM>Iitical associations of 
the time, and that influence survived, smoul- 
dering on with more or less heat, till the 
passing of the Reform Bill quenched the fire* 
The belief that the detested Duke of Cumber- 
land had murdered his valet Sellis (in order 
to get rid of a witness to an intrigue) was 
mixed in the minds of the populace with the 
death of the Prince&m Charlotte and the 
wrongs of Queexi Caroline. The miseries of 
the |>oor queen brought together tens of thou- 
sands of Ratlical reformers who would never, 
but for the excitement of her story and their 
hatred of her husband, have made comiiion 
cause together- All this, which m still fresh 
in ihe memories of people younger t!nm Mr. 
Gladstone, cannot be tuuierstood without a 
little retrospection and some detail. But be- 
fore passing on to a few rapid hints of the 
stormy |K>litical feeling which the queen's story 
helped to raise and concentrate, we will men- 
tion one fact which will speak volumes. It 
was his success in defending the queen which 
first made Brougham a popular idol and a 
great politiad force* 

Never perha|B was so much political fury 
gathered around so mean and irrelevant an 
mue. The people saw in the troubles of 


the queen an opiX)rtuiiity of avenging them- 
selves upon the king and his ministei's for the 
wrongs done to them and their leaders* There 
was an eclipse of tlie sun that year, and a sum- 
mer of exti'aordinary heat. When the poor 
queen, who had been living abroad, landed at 
Dover, the municipality presented her with 
an address of homage and sympathy. Her 
progress to London was like that of a great 
compieror. Aldeimmn Wood, who was the 
hero of the day, side by side with Brougham 
and Denman, her counsel, carried her in 
triumph to his house at the west end, and 
the cheers of the people that accompanied her 
w^ere audible at St. James’s and Btickingham 
Palace. At night all London was illuminated 
with great splendour. Addresses of honsage 
to her, and covert denunciations dema- 
gogues and sinistem” of king and all his 
ministers” poured in from every part of the 
country. When she appeared in public the 
very house-taj)s swarmed with cheering people. 
The sohliem were threatened if they did not 
present arms. Ministem were assailed with 
hisses and gi’oans.^ The Iron Duke took it all 
coolly and touched his hat, but the hot-headed 
Maitjuia of Anglesey narrowly escaped per- 
sonal conflict with some of the queen's parti- 
sans. It was supposed by the vulgar that if 
found guilty she would have her head cut 
off, and when the bill of pains and penal- 
ties w'as abandoned, London illuminated and 
‘‘bonfired” three days running, the provinces 
following aiiit. After being refused admission 
to the Abbey at the coronation, the poor queen 
quickly sank, and died with a pathetic dignity 
that touched even her enemies- The funen\l 
procession was to have avoided the city, but 
the people gathered by scores of tliousands, 
and forced it through the streets. It was pre- 
ceded by the lord-mayor and a band of gentle- 
men wearing black scarves. In a conflict with 
tlie soldiero two men were killed. The coffin 
was then taken to Harwich, and from there 
passed on to Brunswick. 

The impoiiant point to our history is that 
this ([uasi-private episode proved to be the 
gathering ground of half tlie Radical excite- 
ment of the time, intensifying, as it did, the 
popular hatred of the king and his ministers. 
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Only a good long look at the political fly- 
sheets of the day can give any idea of the 
extent to which leading questions were mixed 
np with this sad squabble. But middle-aged 
men can yet remember some striking incidents. 
One of the Italian witnesses against the queen, 
a man named Bergami, constantly answered, 
when under cross-examination by the queen s 
counsel, Brougham, Denman, or others, 'LTo?! 
wji ricordo^^ (I do not remember). This passed 
intoaEadical catchword; and political cate- 
chisms were extant as late as 1832, in which 
some Tory, supposed to be asked how orator 
Hunt was treated, or how much George IV. 
spent in debauchery, or what the national 
debt was, is made to answer, mi ri- 

cordoP Up to the time of the Eeform Bill 
this formula was in use, ‘‘How much does 
Old Nosey get a year for keeping out the Re- 
form Bill ? Non mi ricordo. What is the pay 
of the six bishops? Non mi ricordo. How 
much are the judges paid who quashed the 
verdict of justifiable homicide given by an 
honest jury when our reforming brother killed 
the policeman in Cold-Bath Fields? Non mi 
rieordo!^ 

The story of Queen Caroline is also associated 
with what were then common — prosecutions of 
the press, or threats of them, which were often 
nearly as bad. One of these, which did much 
to bring fame to Brougham, is worthy of 
notice. When the queen died in 1821, the 
clergy of Durham refused to allow the bells to 
be tolled. Mr. John Ambrose Williams, who 
owned the JDv/rham Chronicle, published an 
article in it attacking the conduct of the 
clergy, who set the law in motion agaiiist 
Mr. Williams in the shape of a criminal 
information for libel. In the year 1822 the 
case came for trial before a special jury 
at, Durham, Mr, Scarlett (afterwards Lord 
Abinger), a most consummate advocate, con- 
ducted the prosecution, and Brougham the de- 
fence. Brougham made a magnificent speech, 
but it was rather a political manifesto than a 
wise appeal to a jury at Durham, who were 
not likely to be pleased with torrents of irony 
addressed to such topics as the revenues and 
mmagement of their palatinate. The result 
Ws! that his client was found guilty, and he 


would have come off badly if it had not he^n 
that the proceedings hat! in mnm* way 

informal, so that he never wm 
Perhaps one scathing pa^mage (which ivllu iu 
own story) from Brougham V speech may 
found interesting* majesty,'^ mm\ the 

orator, — and we must remeniln»r Ids inteiiHe 
imigh face, his gleaming deepset ejm, and bin 
astounding, even historic mmu- ^ 1 1 is ntfijesfy, 

almost at the time I am ni>w spenkhig, h 
about to make a progress thrmigh the northern 
provinces of this islaml, aceomimnied by cer- 
imn of his chosen counsellors-“’^it portitisi 
men wdio enjoy unenvicnh ami in an tie- 

gree, the admimtion of other ctmntries and the 
wonder of their owm In Saitlaml the prince 
will find much loyalty, great learning, and 
some Hplendour 5 «--the reinains of a great 
archy and the institutions whieii miule it tUuir- 
isli; but, strange as it may seem, iiml to many 
who hear me incretlible, from one eml of the 
country to the other there is no such tliitig aa 
a bishop,— -not such a thing to la* found 
the Tweed to John oMIroat’s House; mg a 
miti'e, no, nor so much as a minor ituiiuo *»r 
even a rural dean, so' entirely rude and bar* 
barons ai^e they in SeotlamL In such uller 
darkness do they sit tliat they sup|sut tm 
cathedral, maintain no' phiriilbts, stifirr tm 
non-residence; nay, the iHudglileil crea- 
tures are ignorant even of Not a siirep* 

nor a land), nor a pig, imr the value a 
l>lough-i>enny, do the hapkm uioriaJs render 
from year's end to year's emL Fiteruis m t heir 
lot is, what makes it infinitely iiic»re toiirldiig 
is to witness the return of gmid for evil iii tlie 
demeanour of this wretdml race, riidmi!! 
this cruel neglect of tlieir spirituid roiiroriw 
they are actually the most loyal, coiitoiitoch 
moral, and religious people anywhere 
to be found in the world. us liojn- (iininy 
indeed there are, not far off, wht* will with uii* 
feigned devotion pray) that his niiiji^^ty may 
return siife from hie excumtm to such acoiiiiiry 
—an excursion most j^erilous to a ©ertiiiii |>i»r» 
tion of the church should the royal mind \m 
infected with a taste for cheap «teWi«ltineii tit, 
working clergy, and a pious eongit^gatioii;" 

While the subject of ptm» pimecaitioiiii for 
political reasons is U 
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as well to mention — though now a matter of 
very ancient history’’ — that the Bxike of 
Wellington, in the last portiotx of the reign 
of George lY., got himself into trouble by 
his trying to put down the freedom of the 
press. In the hi'st part of the year 1830, he 
set the attorney-general, Sir James Scarlett, 
at the Morning Journal for libels against the 
king, the government, and himself. ^^Treachery, 
cowardice, and artifice” were the strongest 
words used in the ‘‘^libels,” but it was insinu- 
ated that the duke was not really in favour 
with George IV. This he coxdd not endure, 
and so he got the editor and proprietor fined 
and imprisoned. There were other prosecutions 
of a similar kind, and m Polignae, wlio was : 
then virtually premier in F ranee uial er Charles j 
X., -wm doing worm in a similar way, and ! 
Polignae was the duke’s friend, the latter 
landed iumself in a situation of much dit^race 
with the people. He was publicly hissed, as 
he had l>een at the time of Queen Caroline’s 
trial, and Sciirlett lost whatever popularity he 
had ever had. There were many reasons for 
the general vague dislike which, it will be 
rememljered, clung to the name of Lord 
Abiiiger, but the memory of his press pto- 
secutions was at the bottom of much of it. 

But as bearing out our remarks upon cer- 
tain rapidly-advancing changes in the spirit 
of the times, and before allowing the shade of 
George IV* to pass out of sight, we must ven- 
ture on one two more illustrations- Earl 
Russell remarked with great truth (when Ix^rd 
John) that so far as ministers were concerned 
the work of the British constitution went on 
like that of bees in a ghiss hive— a plan which 
Inis its advantages for nearly all puri')OseB but 
wars of con<{ue8t. The myhig had some truth 
even in the days of George III.; it had still 
more in those of George lY.; and this history 
is now approaching an era in which pub- 
licity and sincerity will count for more and 
more as the years roll on. 

There is, of course, always a tendency, when 
a man is dead, to say as many kind things of 
him as possible; but we doubt whether any- 
body now in the House of Commons would 
ever be guilty of such amazing representa- 
tions m we find in Sir Robert Peel’s speech 


on the death of George IV.: — ‘^Posterity 
will regard his late majesty as a sovereign 
who during war maintained the honour and 
advanced the glory of England, and who 
duidng the whole period of his delegated 
trust, or of his reign iis sovereign, never 
exercised, or wished to exercise, a preroga- 
tive of the crown except for the advantage 
of his people- I am not overstepping the 
bounds of sober truth when I state that his 
majesty wixs an enlightened friend of liberty, 
that he was an admirable judge and liberal 
patron of the fine arts; and I can, from my 
own ])ersonal experience, xissert that his heart 
was ever open to Jiny appeal which could be 
made to his l)enevolence, and to the saving of 
human life or the mitigation of human suffer- 
ing.” It would be in bad taste to beat thrashed 
straw, aiid we have nothing to do with the 

'■ character of George IV.; but the mere fact 

j that Sir Roberi Peel’s speech strikes us with 
Jist<mi8hment suggests the immense chaixge 
which hits come over the temper of the times. 
It is not now thought a part of political 
duty to praise a monarch m a monarch. Nor 
could we conceive even William lY. leading 
the life described in the accounts given of his 
brother in the Greville Memoirs; or crying like 
a baby with Lord Eldon, aiul threatening to 
go to America because the Catholic disabilities 
had been removed. 

The public life we shall now Ijave to record 
was lived in full daylight, and there was soon 

i to be an end of the function of favourites and 

1 

intriguers. There is not a corner of the poii- 
tiail world in which a parasite like John 
Wilson Croker — sometime Tory secretary to 
the admiralty, and editor of the Quarterly Re- 
mew — could now hide his head. It is to the 
pages of Disraeli, in his political novels, that 
we must resort for sketches of the insolence 
and influence of men like Croker, whom he 
holds up to the scorn of posterity under the 
name of Rigby. This man and his compeers 
were busy enough and strong enough up to 
the time of the passing of the Reform BiU, 
which tinally snuffed them out. The class of 
Rigbys at this period, one eminently favour- 
able to that fungus tribe, greatly distinguished 

: themselves. They demonstrated in a manner 
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absolutely convincing that it was impossible 
for any person to possess any ability, know* 
ledge, or virttie, any capacity of reasoning, 
any ray of fancy or faculty of imagination, 
who was not a supporter of the existing ad* 
ministration. If any one impeached the 
management of a department, the public was 
assured that the accuser had embezzled; if 
any one complained of the conduct of a 
colonial governor, the complainant was an- 
nounced as a returned convict. An ameliora- 
tion of the criminal code was discountenanced 
because a search in the parish register of an 
obscure village proved that the proposer had 
not been born in wedlock. A relaxation of 
the commercial system was denounced because 
one of its principal advocates was a Socinian. 
The inutility of parliamentary reform was 
obvious since Mr. Rigby was a member of 
the House of Commons.^' 

We can scarcely doubt that some of the 
readers of this history will learn with sur- 
prise that it is Disraeli, afterwards Earl of 
Beaconsfield, whom they are reading. ^^To 
us/' he continues, with our newspapers 
every morning on our breakfast-tables, bring- 
ing on every subject which can interest the 
public mind, a degree of information and in- 
telligence which must form a security against 
any prolonged public misconception, it seems 
incredible that only a few decades ago the 
English mind could have been so ridden and 
hoodwinked, and that, too, by men of mean 
attainments and moderate abilities. But the 
war had directed the energy of the English 
people into channels by no means favourable 
to political education. Conquerors of the 
world, with their ports filled with the shipping 
pf eyery clime and their manufactories sup- 
plying the, European continent ; — in the art of 
self -.government, that art in which their 
fcifthers excelled, they had become literally 
children, and Bigby and his brother hirelings 
were the nurses that frightened them with 
hidpous fables and ugly words,” 

The Right Honourable John Wilson Croker, 
a prominent and powerful political 
hapk, would not have been mentioned here 
if he did npt represent a class. His influence 
as an intrignet, in parliament and |n the 


Quarterly Review^ may be inferred from Dis- 
raeli's elaborate study of him and his brotlier 
hirelings” in Coningshy. As, however, he 
will now be heard of no more in these pages, 
we may mention that in 1852 he endeavoured 
to revenge himself for the sketch of Rigby ” 
by savagely attacking Disraeli's budget (in 
the Quarterly), but the novelist remained 
master of the field. The following is the 
conjoint testimony of Macaulay and Harriet 
Martineau : — 

“Ooker,” says Macaulay, a xuan wdxo 
would go a hundred miles through sleet and 
snow on the top of a coacli in a December 
night to search a parish register for the sake 
of showing that a man is illegitimate, or a 
woman older than she says she is.” ** He had 
actually,” says HaiTiet Martineait, ^^gone do%%*n 
into the country to find the register of Fanny 
Burney's baptism, and revelled in the ex j>oaure 
of a mis-statement of her age;” and the other 
half of the chax'ge was undex*8tooil to have 
been eaimed in the saixxe way. 

As we have already said, so we rei>eat, tlie 
Reform Bill took away the best chaxwes of 
men like Croker. fear Croker will shake,” 
said Sir Walter Scott; and Croker did shake, 
though he was made a privy councillor in 
1828, and held the secx^etexyship of the ad« 
mmalty until 1830. He swore he would ne%*er 
sit in a Reformed House of Commons, and he 
never did. 

Though during the period whieli we ha%"e 
been recalling no prominexit part was taken 
in public affairs by Mr. Gladstone, wlio was 
not entered at Christ Chuxxh, Oxfortl, till 
1829 — the university of which he soon l>e- 
came a distinguished member was deeply in- 
terested in many gi^eat politie^xl questioiXH. 
The system of education there Itmi Ixeen ad- 
apted to the wants and capacities of a hunger 
number of students, though there wm even 
then no public professor of the niodem lan- 
guages. The conditioxxs of undergxmduate life 
too had undex-gone considerable improvement, 
and with the abolition of the reniaixxs of a kind 
of monkish seclusion, and a relaxation of the 
former arrogaxit exclusiven^, there had arxeem 
a purer tone and a more general appreda- 
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tion of the importance of regular and con- 
scientious study. Of course there were dis- 
orderly and even disreputable youths there, as 
it may be feared there will be at every great 
college, and the regulative i-eBtraints were not 
so efficacious m they have since become; but 
there were also a number of young nien who 
went in for “high thinking,” and they were a 
powerful boily, not only because of their nu- 
merical strength, but also because of their 
social influence and their acknowledged at- 
tainments. Mr. Gladstone was one of the 
leading studente— the men who, though some 
of them, like himself, may liave cast in their 
learning and their energies for the support of 
high toryism atid high clmrchiam, yet repre- 
sented the oxitcome of that freer and wider 
scope which had been given to education and 
to inquiry. 

Among the hardest workers Mr. Gladstone 
at all events held a place, for it is said that he 
miule it a rule during his university aireer 
never to break off his morning studies at the 
regulation luncheon-hour of one o^cIock. No 
matter where he was, whether in college 
rooms or country mansion, from ten a.m. to 
two xnM, he always retired to the comi^anion- 
ship of his l>ooks. From the age of eighteen 
until that of twenty-one he never neglected 
stiKlying during these imi'ticular hours, unless 
he happened to be tm veiling; and he resumed 
work in the evening. “Eight o’clock saw him 
once more engaged in a stiff bout with Aris- 
totle, or plunged deep in the text of Thucy- 
dides,” 

It is not necessary either to de8€ril>e life at 
the university in Mr. GladsUme's time or to 
follow the TOurse of studies which enabled the 
future sbiteaman in IB31 to graduate a double 
first-cliiBs, and thus to take the highest honours 
of the university. Imi>ortant as his academi- 
cal acquirements undoubtedly were, and closely 
as he had attended to the successive steps 
which secured him a foremost place among 
the scholars of his time, tliere were other 
means of developing those remarkable facul- 
ties by which he was soon to be distinguished. 
Perhaps tlie most important of these was the 
famous debating society known as “The Ox- 
ford Union,” of which he soon became an 


eminent member. His very last appeal to 
the Eton scholars in the pages of the Mucel- 
l€Lny had been to urge them to sup|x>rt the 
debating society at the old school, and it was 
not surprising therefore that he should enter 
warmly into the discussions of the debating 
“Union” at Oxford, especially as he was a 
member of Christ Church, the aristocratic col- 
lege which had contributed so many eminent 
oratora, statesmen, and scholam to be mem- 
j bem of the society. It is significant, indeed, 
j that in after-yeaiB there appeared in the 
1 ministi'y under Mr. Gladstone's premiership 
six men who, as scholars at Oxford, had been, 
like their cliief, presidents of the Oxford 
Union, viz , Lord Selborne, Mx'. Lowe, Mr. 
Cardwell, Sir Bobeit Colliex', Mr. Qoschen, 
and Mr. Knatchbuil-Hugessen ; but these 
were of coiu'se not all contemjjoxiiry collegians 
with Mr. Gladstone. His fellow -members 
were, among othei’s, Sidxxey Herbert, the Duke 
of Newcastle, Lord Selborne, Mr. Lowe, the 
Marquis of Abercorn, Sir Francis Doyle, Mr. 
Manning(afterwardpapalcardinalarchbishop), 
Mr. Millies Gaskell, and Lord Lincoln. The 
deliates were often brilliant and had attained 
a high reputation ever since the foundation of 
the society in 1823. It had done more pex- 
haps than any institution in Oxford in en- 
couraging a taste for study and for general 
x*eading. It was a school of public speaking for 
those who meant to become membeiis of tlie 
bar, or to enter the church, and it must Imve 
beexi invaluable to young men who looked for- 
ward to a political career in imrliament. But 
it wtiB also of gieat value as a club where a 
number of young men of similar intellectual 
pursuits could meet, it wex^e, on neutral 
ground. In this way it exercised a decided 
influence on the tone of society at Oxford. 
The debates were held once a week, and there 
was of course constant iissociation in the 
reading-room px*ovided by the union, while 
the library contained works on political sub- 
jects and on modexix histoi'y and discovery. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
whole toxxe and nearly the entire tendency of 
Oxford wm towards “High Toryism.” The 
demand for parliamentary reform was re- 
garded as being synonymous with the crj for 
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revolutioii which, had so repeatedly been 
raised in T'rance, and was again inciting to 
insurrection. The state was declared to be 
responsible for the maintenance of the church 
and therefore for the regulation of the whole 
religious teaching of the country^ and in- 
deed of the empire. It may be supposed that 
Mr. Grladstone would then be remarkably 
susceptible to these influeneeSj not only be- 
cause of his association of political opinions 
with his recollections of Mr. Canning, and 
that early indoctrination which had come of 
the great statesman-’s intimacy with his father, 
but also because of a certain intensity and 
sensitiveness of temperament over which the 
surroundings of Christ Church and the tone 
and opinions of Oxford society would be 
peculiarly and almost subtly potent. It is 
very easy to understand that he became im- 
bued with that High Church Toryism, and 
also with that unyielding and denunciatory 
opposition to the demands for popular politi- 
cal liberty, which were characteristic of the 
university and of the large majority both 
of teachers and students. It is scarcely less 
difficult to understand his own confession 
nearly half a century afterwards when, in a 
speech at the opening of the Palmerston Club 
at Oxford in 1878, he said : — 

I trace in the education of Oxford of my 
own time one great defect. Perhaps it was 
my own fault ; but I must admit that I did 
not learn when at Oxford that which I have 
learned since, namely, to set a due value on 
the imperishable and inestimable principles of 
human liberty. The temper which I think 
too much prevailed in academic circles was to 
regard liberty with jealousy. . , . Now 

that I am in front of extended popular privi- 
leges, I have no fear of those enlargements of 
the constitution which £ippear to be approach- 
ing. On the contraiy, I hail them with desire. 
I am not, in the least degree, conscious of 
having less reverence for antiquity, for the 
beautiful and good and glorious charges 
that our ancestors have handed down as a 
patrimony to our race, than I had in other 
days when I held other political opinions. I 
h^ve now learnt to set the true value upon 
liberty, and in whatever I have 


changed, there, and there only, has been the 
explanation of the change.’^ 

The truth is, that the feeling which was then 
an uncompromising and almost fierce resist- 
ance to reform, was concentrated at Oxford, 
where it formed, as it were, a part of the 
general creed made sacred by association and 
by those intellectual habits which, while they 
subdued violence of outward expression, yet 
gave even to political opinioxxs so deep a hold 
upon the consciousness m to nxake them 
almost rank in importance with the convic- 
tions of religious truth. It is certainly surpris- 
ing that any one thus indoctrinated could at 
a subsequent period have been so thoroughly 
extricated from the influence of these opinions; 
and such a change could only have been by a 
painful, if not by a laborious process of self- 
correction. 

Of the prevailing social and jmlitical con- 
clusions the Oxford Union W 2 is doubtless the 
exponent. It had been the oratoricid arena 
for numbers of men who had already become 
famous, and although it was oxugiiiated by a 
few students of Balliol mox"6 than half of its 
members were from Christ Church and Oriel, 
even when it was first known as the United 
Debating Society. In 1825 it hiul l>een 
reorganized, and its name had been cluingOil 
to The Oxford Union Society.” It wm at 
its highest reputation from 1829 to IH34, 
during the time of Mr, Gladstone's 
ship, and it was in connection with it tliat he 
achieved a perhaps more widely acknow- 
ledged reputation than he had obtained even 
by his university honours. He quickly Ijc- 
came one of its most able debatera, or rather 
he must already have shown such remMkahl© 
powers as ensured his reception, for when he 
made his first speech there on the 11 th of 
February, 1830, he was at once elected a 
member of the committee. The following 
year he succeeded Mr. Milnes Gaakell as 
secretary, and shortly afterwards bt^came 
president — an honour which foUowetl his 
successfully carrying a motion that tiie 
Wellington administration was unworthy of 
the confidence of the country. He had 
previously opposed a motion for the removal 
of the Jewish disabilities — ^ though he de- 
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fended the Catholic relief; and his views 
on the subject of the immediate emancipation 
of the West Indian slaves were, that '^‘legis- 
lative enactments ought to be made, and, if 
necessary, to be enforced: 1st, for better 
guarding the pemonal and civil rights of the 
negroes in our West Indian colonies; 2nd, 
for establishing compulsory maiiumission ; 
3rd, for securing univeimlly the receiving of 
a Christian education, under the clergy arid 
teachera independent of the plantei's ; a mea- 
sure of which total but gi'adual emancipation 
will be the natural consequence, as it wais of a 
similar procedure in the first ages of Christi- 
anity/^ Something like these opinions wei*e 
then, and have to the present day beeii, held 
by a hu’ge number of the friends of emanci- 
pation, and it may be remarked that the 
question 'wm to him somewhat a personal one, 
since his father held considerable estates in 
the West Indies, His opinion of the Reform 
Bill at that time should be estimated along 
with the conditions to which he himself has 
refeiTed ~ and to which we have already 
directed attention; tliey are showm by the 
rider which he proposed to be api>en<led to 
a vote of w^ant of confidence in Earl Grey’s 
government. ‘‘That the ministry has un- 
wisely intrcniuced, and most unscrupulously 
forwarded a measure whicli threatens not 
only to change our fonn of government, but 
ultimately to break up the very foundation 
of social oitier, as well as materially to for- 
ward the \iews of those "who are pumuing 
this project throughout the civilized world/’ 

There s|>ok6 the yoxing Oxford of the 
period—but it was under a reformed parlia- 
ment that the young orator of the Union 
wm first officiiilly to enter u|>on ix>lit!cal life. 
We are, how'ever, anticipating the course of 
events, and before we dmw this retrosi>ective 
chapter to a close it is necessary to refer to 
other active agencies and to the men who 
were prominently engaged in them- — agencies 
and men exercising a remarkable influence 
on Mr. GImistone and his c(>ntemix)i'aries as 
well as on the early steps of that social and 
political progre® the full march of which we 
shall now have to chronicle. 

What may be called the great religious 


revival in the church was the most immedi- 
ately potent of these agencies. There had 
been a movement of a diiferent kind at the 
end of tlie eighteenth century, and that, too, 
began at Oxford and resulted in the vast 
orgaiiimtion and tremendous awakening 
ix>wer of Wesleyan MethcKlism. But it 
should not be forgotten that the commence- 
ment of Methodism was by Oxfoixi students 
within the pale of the church, students who 
either renewed or observed certain devotional 
and disciplinai'y piuctioes which would even 
now be classed with ritualism. In fact, 
“Blethodists’’ was the name given to this 
party, who rigidly divided their time so that 
devotions, fasting, work among the poor, 
preaching, and other duties should ha\^e each 
their allotted and tlue observance. The Wes- 
leys, Whitfield, and their companions, wei'e 
ritualists of that day, and it may be observed 
that early Wesley anism was never really 
separeted by its own will from the ritual of 
the Anglican Ghureln But this is only by 
w^ay of illustration. Methodism had for 
yeare been in effect placed outside the Church 
of England, and had been long regarded with 
only a half-suspicious or even contemptuous 
tolemtion by the clergy — instead of having 
to endure their active antagonism — when a 
new revival once more arose within the 
church itself. 

It may be regarded as fortunate that we 
had from the pen of Mr. Gladstone in 180B 
one of the most admirable comments that 
could be written on this movement ; — ‘‘ Even 
for those old enoiigh to have an adequate 
recollection of the facts, it requires no incon- 
siderable mental effort to travel backwards 
over the distractions, controvei'sies, perils, and 
calamities of the last thirty yearn to the 
j>eriod immediately before these yeai*s; and 
to realize not only the state of facts, but 
especially the promises and prospects which 
it presented. Any description of it which 
may now be attempted will appear to bear 
more or less the colour of romance; but, 
without taking it into view, no one can either 
measure the ground over which we have 
travelled, or perceive how strong was the 
then temptation to form an over- sanguine 
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estimate of the probable progress of the 
church in her warfare with sin and ignor- 
ance, and even in persuading seceders of all 
kinds to enter her fold. That time was a 
time such as comes after sickness, to a man 
in the flower of life, with an unimpaired and 
buoyant constitution : the time in which, 
though health is as yet incomplete, the sense 
and the joy of health are keener as the fresh 
and living current £rst flows in, than are 
conveyed by its even and undisturbed posses- 
sion. 

The Church of England had been passing 
through a long period of deep and chronic 
religious lethargy. Eor many years, perhaps 
for some generations, Christendom might 
have been challenged to show, either then or 
from any former age, a clei'gy (with excep- 
tions) so secular and lax, or congregations so 
cold, irreverent, and in devout. The process 
of awakening had indeed begun many yeai's 
before j but a very long time is required to 
stir up effectually a torpid body, whose di- 
mensions overspread a great country. Active 
piety and zeal among the clergy, and yet 
more among the laity, had been in a great 
degree confined within the narrow limits of 
a party, which, however meritorious its work, 
presented in the main phenomena of transi- 
tion, and laid but little hold on the higher 
intellect and cultivation of the country. 

^^Our churches and our worship bore in 
general too conclusive testimony to a frozen 
indifference. No effort had been made either 
to overtake the religious destitution of the 
multitudes at home, or to follow the numerous 
children of the church migrating into dis- 
tant lands, with any due provision for their 
Spiritual wants. The richer benefices were 
very commonly regarded as a suitable pro- 
vision for such’members of the higher families 
as were least fi.t to push their way in any 
profession requiring thought or labour. The 
abuses of plurality and non-residence were at 
a height which, if not proved by statistical 
returns, it would now be scarcely possible to 
believe. At Eton, the greatest public school 
of the country (and I presume it may he taken 
as a sample of the re^), the actual teaching of 
Christianity was aE but dead, though happily 


none of its forms had been surrendered. It is 
a retrospect full of gloom ; and with all our 
Eomanizing and all our Eationalizing, what 
man of sense would wish to go back upon 
these dreary times: 

‘ Domos Ditis vacuas, ct iimnia mgiml 

“But between 1831 and 1840 the transfor- 
mation which had previously begun made a 
progress altogether marvellous- ISIuch was 
due, without doubt, to the earneHt lalxmi* of 
individuals. Such men as Bishop Blomtleltl on 
the bench and Dr. Hook in the parish (and I 
name them only as illustrious examples), who 
had long been toiling with a patient but 
dauntless energy, began, as it were, to get' tlie 
upper hiind. But causes of deep and general 
operation were widely at work. Ah the French 
revolution had done much to renovate IdiriH- 
tian belief on the Continent, so the Clmrch of 
England was less violently but pretty sliarply 
roused by the political eveiits whicli arrived 
in a quick and rattling aticcesHion — • in IBStt 
the repeal of the Test Act; in 1B2I) the eman- 
cipation of the Eoinan Catholics; in 1831-32 
the agony and triumph of reform; in 1B33 
the Church Temporalities Act for IreliaKL 
There was now a general xxprmmg of religious 
energy in the church throughout the land. 
It saved the clmi'ch. Her condition Imfox^ 
1830 could not possibly have borne tlie scru- 
tinizing eye which for thirty years jmat has 
been turned xxpon our institutions- Her rank 
corruptions must have called down the avtsiig- 
ing axm. But it was arrested just in 

This is surprising and trendmnt language, 
but we must remember that it was the Glad- 
stone of 1868 and not of 1828, or even of 
1838, who used it, and in order to acid a 
little to its explanation, to the Gladaton# of 
1828-30 we may return. It was in fact while 
Mr. Disraeli was meditating, or writing, 
or publishing some of his first works, mkI 
Mr. Gladstone was at Christchurch, tlmt two 
important events occxirred xvhich had an un- 
foreseen bearing upon the ‘'Young England- 
ism of which the former was tJie leiuier, if 
not the practical inventor, as well as upon 
other public affairs. One of these was the 
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publication^ in 1828, by the Eev. John Keble, 
of The Christum Year. The other wm a very 
different matter. When Lord Liveri>ooh then 
lyitig ill of paralysis and not far from death, 
heard of the death of Archbishop Sutton, he 
fisked, '‘Who goes to Lambetli?'* The answer 
W 51 S, ‘‘The Bishop of Londtm” (Howley). 
"Then/^ resumed Lord Liverpool, ^‘who goes 
to London!” The answer was, ‘'The Bishop 
of Chester/' Lord Liverpool smiled approval, 
saying, "Good. That is right/' 

Now the Bishop of Chest ei\ •who was thtis 
removed to London (the Duke of AVellington 
l)eing premier at the time), was no other than 
Charles Janies Blomfield, one of the most 
energetic men that ever lived, and a great 
power in his day— to which may be added, 
and a gi‘eat |K>wer in our own day, for he wits 
the protagonist "churchman'' of his times, and 
did his best to make the famous remark of 
Sir Eoger de Coverley (when he noted how few 
churches there were in London), "Church 
work is slow," inapplicable in the reign of 
King Williani IV., whatever it might have 
been in the reign of Queen Anne. Besides 
this, Blomfield wxis one of the fimt, if not the 
first, to call public attention to the lack of 
institutions for the better education of the 
middle and upper classes in the metropolis. 
He started a powerful movement in this 
matter in June, 1828, the Duke of Wellington 
taking the chair at the first public meeting. 
The result was the fcmndation in that year of 
King's College (which was opened in 1831). 

Blomfield was a man of whose industry 
others were rather apt to be frightened, and 
he always took so much upon himself that 
when he was absent business was likely to 
languish. Vernon Harcourt, then Archbishop 
of York, sitting with Blomfield on an eccle- 
siastical commission, would look about and 
ask, " Where's Blomfield ? I wish he'd come. 
Till he eom^es we all sit and mend our pens 
and talk about the weather/' Of the bishop's 
energy, indeed, many a clergyman and many 
a layman felt the weight; and as he was 
somewhat irascible he made enemies- Sydney 
Smith writes of him " The Bishop of London 
is passionately fond of labour, has certainly no 
aversion to power, is of quick temper, great 


ability, thoroughly conversant in ecclesiasti<ml 
law, and always in London ; he will become 
the commi^ion, and when the Church of 
England is mentioned it will only mean 
Charles James of London, who wdll enjoy a 
greater power than has ever been possessed 
by any churchman since the days of Laud, and 
will become the C'lmrch of England here upon 
earth/' All this would have been fulfilled to 
the veiy letter if Blomfield had not been so 
foml of " routing people u|)," as somewhat to 
dispei^se his own energies. 

Abundant proofs of BlomfielcFs shrew^dnesa 
as w^ell as energy could be qixoted from bis 
si>eeches in the House of Lords and from* 
other sources. It amnot be said that he was 
a mere chui'climan, for 'while he was at Chester 
he had a keen eye upon sanitary matters, and 
j the condition of hospihils and prisons. Of his 
moral courage he gave many striking proofs. 
When William IV. invited liim to dinner on 
Sunday, the bishop declined, replying that he 
never dined from home oxi that day. Sir 
George Sinclair once asked him whether there 
was any message he could deliver to the king 
for him. The bold bishop, taking advantage 
of the heat of the weather, said, " Pray pre- 
sent my duty to his majesty, and say tlmt I 
find my episcopal wig very inconvenient, and 
I hope, if I should be forced to lay it aside, 
his majesty will hold me guiltless of any 
breach of court order/' The good-natured 
king at once sent a message to Blomfield, 
saying, " Do not 'wear a wig on my account. 

I dislike the wig, and should be pleased to see 
the whole bench of bishops wear their own 
hair." Blomfield immediately gave up the 
wig, and other bishops followed suit until the 
whole episcopal bench went wigless. 

But these are trifles. The important point 
is that Bishop Blomfield, though not ■v^’hat we 
should now call Bitualistic, or even High 
Church in the sense in which Bishop Philpotte 
of Exeter and even Bishop Wilberforce of 
Winchester were High Church, began to in- 
sist strictly upon obedience to the Bubiic, ad- 
vocated daily "matins," and promoted church-* 
building to an extent before unheard of. He 
" promoted " and consecrated altogether about 
200 churches, of which more than half w^re 
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in his own diocese. His own personal contri- 
butions in money to this work were counted 
by tens of thousands of pounds. The day, 
howeyer, has gone by in which any one naan 
could take up such a position, as a prelate, as 
to explain Sydney Smithes joke, ^^Blomfield 
never sends out his invitations to dinner in 
the usual form, he always begins, ^Bishop 
Blomheld and the Church of England pre- 
sent their compliments/^^ &c. 

Bishop Blomfield, though clear-headed in 
matters of practice, and a very intelligent 
man, had not the faculties by which he could 
be enabled to see the probable result of his 
labours in the interest of the church in which 
he was a prelate. But the fact is, it was as if 
he had been from 1828 onwards preparing 
vessels for Keble and others to fill. The great 
aesthetic revival, including as it did the revival 
of Gothic architecture, was preparing, and 
soon followed. And the revival of Gothic 
architecture included the revival of what may 
be' called the sentiment of Gothic architecture 
for religious purposes. But this, though largely 
stimulated by Keble^s Christian Year^ and 
by other causes, was no part of what Blom- 
field would have called church work;^^ nor, 
indeed, did it belong to the general High 
Church feeling until later. We are, of course, 
regarding these topics simply as historians, 
and recording, not criticising. It is undeni- 
able that since the date we have referred to, 
and consequently upon the activity of Blom- 
field and the influence of Keble, there has been 
an all but incredible increase in the activity 
of the Church of England, or, as Keble would 
phrase it, the Anglican Church, To some of 
this increased activity Keble would object, to 
some of it Blomfield. But the fact of its 
existence is obvious. Church buildings have 
increased ; the clergyman has become a much 
more prominent personage in towns and 
cities ; and in all this there has been felt, by 
all classes of men alike, the presence of a new 
Sentiment, 

We must go beyond Keble to find the 
nearer origin of the change. Wordsworth 
and Coleridge were admittedly at the bottom 
pi it. I would die for the Church of Eng- 
land!? said Wordsworth— pausing impres- 


sively to utter the words. ^^Esto perpetua!^^ 
wrote Coleridge in his later years, though he 
had begun his career as Jacobin and a 
disciple of Priestley. Southey, again, who had 
been a Jacobin too, was in nuddle and late 
life a Conservative, not to say a Tory, Church- 
man. Now it must be remembered that the 
changes of opinion and sentiment in these 
distinguished and influential men were in 
the nature of strong reactions, and |:)OHBeastHl 
that peculiar character of intensity which is 
common in such cases. But besides that, 
they had all three the advantage of having 
travelled over the grottnd on the otlier side 
of the line, — a tremendous advantage for all 
the purposes of propagandism. Aiul the re- 
sult corresponded. There was a new thing 
in the earth. It is indisputable that Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, and Southey would have 
looked with horror upon No. 90'/* it 

is equally certain that Keble m a half-blwHl 
child of Woi'dsworth; and tliat wdthout the 
influence of all the four, the woild wouhl 
never have seen the powerful movexnent 
which may be said to have begun while Mr. 
Gladstone was still at Christchurch, Oxfonh 
As this is not an ecclesiastical but a socifd 
and political record, we <»mit all purely eccle- 
siastical references, and say nothii^kg of the 
effect which such things as the lectures of 
Bishop Lloyd, Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford in 1823, had ui>on the miiuls of 
the students, and upon the clerical mind gene- 
rally. This, with a thousand kindwl niatters, 
is outside of our plan. 

But a total change in the spirit in which a 
million or two of cultivated Englishmen looked 
at religion and the relation of religion to the 
state and its procedure, is a very different 
topic, and one which is in vital connection 
with Mr. Gladstone's career, not less than 
with that of Mr. Disraeli. It is, of course, 
a topic upon which we cannot dwell, but it 
cannot be omitted. 

The Church of England is at this moment 
a gx'eater power than it has ever been since it 
had all the power; and how has this happened? 
By an appeal to the historic and awthetic sen- 
timents. This is the main cause, so far m the 
subject falls within our province, which, we 
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repeat, is not that of the theologian or theo- 
logical critic. To him must be relegated the 
discussion of the higher and more intimate 
causes of certain great changes. But the 
almost sudden springing into life of the his- 
toidco-^Bsthetic feeling to which we have 
referred was a remai'kable and fertile event 
of general public interest, ami to it ow^e 
some almost startling changes in the colours 
and forms of political activity. 

It was, as we have hinted, wdiile Mr. Glad- 
stone was at Christclmrch that the fermen- 
tilt ion of the great Oxford movenunit began. 
We all happen to have singuhirly full infor- 
niiition about it from the writings of the 
late John Henry Newman (better known, 
perha|xs, as Caxaiinal Newman), who was then 
at Oriel. What it grew' to afterwanls, and 
how it got mixeil up in <»orhain contro- 
vemies, Bishop llamjalen controvcu’Bies, and 
Dindiam Letter scares, w'e shall see by-and- 
by. Its relatitui to Mr. CJladstone's career we 
shall discover from his own writings, if from 
nowhere else. But the almost amusing |>art 
of the story is, that John Henry Newunan has 
left it on record that Keble was his nnister 
in those days (as he wiiscerhiinly Gladstone's); 
that Oxfojxl was in terror lest the t.’hurch 
of England should lx?? Lil>eralized ; ami that 
one great buglmr of the Kehle party,— wht) 
were already a little army of friends— was 
Bishop BlomfieliL The latter now passes 
from our ixiges as a ne%v force ; but tlie ^)osi- 
tion he voluntarily took up immediately on 
entering his new see, and the {witiou he in- 
voluntarily held between the Tory Oxford 
party on the one hand, represented by men 
like Sir Henry Inglis in parliament, and Keble, 
Busey, and Newman out of it; and the semi- 
rationalizing and Lila^ral party represented 
by men like Brougham in parliameiit, and 
Whately out of it, made him a centre towrards 
which many lines of political and social interest 
converged. 

The eifortB of tlie poet Campbell, Brougham, 
and others to found an unsectarian university, 
with BO religious tests, belong to the decade 
of which we have taken a rapid survey. For 
the pr^tent the institution which they suc- 
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ceeded in foumiing wjis a mere private cor- 
poration without a charter, but it was a great 
beginning. To the same or a similar order of 
events belongs the founding of the “Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge" by 
Brougham and his associates, with a com- 
mittee in whicli some of the ablest men in 
England and many philanthropists, the ever- 
generous Allen and William Ellis being among 
them, enrolled their names. The efforts of 
this society in “the diffusion of useful know- 
Ie<lge'' were by no means confined to me- 
chanics; but it was the artisiin class to which 
it chiefly turned its attention. With respect 
to this class, Ebenezer Elliott had recexitly 
struck a key-note which Wiis eagerly caught 
up:-- 

You seek the home of and find 

The proud mechanic there. 

Rich m a king, and less a slave, 

Throne<l in his elbow-chair ! 

Or on his sofa reading Locke 
Beside his o|ven 

Why stiirfc? — why envy worth like his 
Tho carpet on his floor s 

Go, ^lary, to tlxo surnnier-houBO, 

And sweep the wooden floor. 

And light the little fire, and wash 
The pretty varnished door ; 

For there the London gentleman 
Who lately lectured here, 

Will smoko a pipe with Jonathan, 

And histo onr home-brewed beer. 

And bring tho new white curtain out. 

Ami string the pink tai>e on— 

IMechanics should be noat and clean; 

Ami rU take heed for John. 

And brush the little table, child, 

And fetch tho ancient l>ookK — 

John loves to reatl; and when ho reads. 

How like a king he looks ! 

There was a magistrate of Glasgow wdio* 
boldly laid it down that “science and learning,, 
if universally diffused, wouhl speedily over- 
turn the best constituted government on 
earth.” Tins eilifying remark he made at the 
time when mechanics’ institutes were first 
proposed. On the other hand, Glasgow had 
the Andeisonian Institution, ami there Dr. 
Birkbeck used to lecture to very large cla^as 
of mechanics. In Edinburgh Mr* Leonard 
Homer and others had succeeded in establish- 
ing the School of Arts. And when in Eng- 

4 
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land, about the year 1823, Dr. Bii'kbeck and 
others set themselves to the task of establish- 
ing mechanics^ institutes, great was the en- 
couragement, felicitous the omen, drawn from 
the success of these experiments noi'th of the 
Tweed. 

It was in the late autumn of 1823 that a 
public meeting to consider the whole question 
was held at the then famous ''Crown and An- 
chor'' Hotel in London, the large room of which 
was the scene of many important political de- 
monstrations and conferences. Dr. Birkbeck 
was in the chair. Cobbett was present : two 
thousand working men were in the room, and 
one of them, a working blacksmith, spoke. 
Mr. Brougham sent a capital letter, with a 
cheque for .£20; and Bentham wrote expressing 
warm sympathy with the objects of the meeting. 
Brougham urged that "the plan would prosper 
in exact proportion to the interest which the 
mechanics took in the details, and ought to be 
left in their own hands as soon and as much 
as possible.” Cobbett said, characteristically 
enough, "If you allow any other management 
than your own, you working men, to interfere, 
men will soon be found who wiU put you on 
one side and use you only as tools.” It is un- 
necessai-y to pursue this episode of our social 
history. All of us know what has happened, 
good and bad, in the matters of mechanics' insti- 
tutes. They were a great sign of the times, and 
their place is now largely svipplied by other 
agencies; but in one form or another the forces 
set afloat by Birkbeck have continued to swell 
and overflow. To the same date as the first 
establishment of these associations belongs the 
institution of the musical festivals at Biimiing- 
ham, York, Norwich, and Worcester, and the 
general re-awakening of musical taste in the 
people. 

ITpon the threshold of the new era we 
have thus glanced backward xipon the period 
preceding it, in order to supply the necessary 
hack-ground of fact and suggestion. If these 
are the good old times, who would return to 
them ? In a given fifteen years just approach- 
ing 1830 crime increased about four times 
as fast as it had formerly done in proportion 
the population. Cotton-mills were burned, 
the houses of employers blown up. Bick- 


burning was not far off. In the yeax 1827 
there were 73 executions, of wlnich only 11 
were for murder. Sentence of death had 
been recorded against 1521) pri^onem For- 
gery wjis then a eapifid ofieiice (an many 
smaller crimes), but a gi'eat tfffect wan 
duced tipon the public mind by the exeinitiun, 
in the year 1829, of a Quaker naineil ilunttm 
for forgery. Every effort-- and the idforts 
made were immense— to iirevent the extvu- 
tion of this man having provetl unavailing, 
the excitement occasioned in the popular 
mind did not die out wholly till Sir IhdMU’fc 
Feel intrtKluced and passed his lueasures for 
the reform of the criminal law. We fear it 
must be added that the crime td {Kus^ming 
began to be ix>pular, or at least more common 
thaxx it had ever been Ivefore among the |HK‘vple 
geneiully, in the last decade or two of the 
times we are leaving behind im* The nuuilmr 
of prosecutions under the game hiws had long 
been appalling. 

But what may he calleil the comlitiou-of- 
the-people question had sdnmly to 

make itself the dominant of the national 
story. This had resulted from, of 
many causes. In spite of the inefficiency i»f 
George IV., and of muidi misgovarnment, the 
nation had pros|>6red during his reign. It 
was recovering from the ccdla|i«e which had 
followed that long, long story of war of which 
Byron wrote — 

I greatly venerate our recent glcirlei, 

And wish they were not owing to the Torie#/" 

And in the breathing-time whicli followed, 
the attention of thinkers wm inevitably 
arrested by the fact that so much fK>varty, 
suffering, and social wrong could |K»i«ibly 
co-exist side by side with so much i>r«|ierity« 
In public it seemeil as if a new spirit hiul 
taken possession of members of |mrliiiment 
and othem. Not a negro could be unjustly 
killed — much more a missionary ^—without 

1 The case of the mteioimry Hmith Mlmm to tlie re- 
cord of tliese years. It was taken up hy Brottflmtti and 
constituted a grand rallying-polnt for humanll«l,«ii of 
all schools. It proved, indeed, one of the m«l importol 
events of the time, Earl EusseH Im referred to Bpciugham*® 
indignant eloquence la toe mm of Smito m om of the 
fewest and most effective toiT^ he could remember. 
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its being blazed abroad, and made the theme 
of a hot debate iu the Britislx pai'lianient. 
But these thiixgs are mere symptoms. And, 
besides, nearly iill the leading thinkers and 
politicians began now to ticeupy themselves 
with the study of the ctai^m of povei'ty and 
crime. The educational cuiTent had set in — 
Brougham, in well-remembered words, had 
told ^‘the Buke^" that he did not care how 
much the soldier was abroatl, for a greater 
than the soldier, mirnely the schoolmaster, 
was abroad too. And the Society for the 
Bitiusion of Useful Knowledge had begun its 
work. 

Three or four distinguished names demand 
a few words at this point of tanisition, and 
especially Godwin, Malthxts, and Jeremy Ben- 
tham. The most rennmkable of these, at 
least so far as their effect upon their time was 
concerned, was Bentham. But William God- 
win, the autlior of Political Jmtice^ was curi- 
ously ami deservedly influential, and should 
be noticed m being the chief, if not the hist, 
able and cultivated represenhitive of the 
principles or tendencies of the French re- 
volution; or, at least, of theories of society 
founded on w^hat were called tlie Rights of 
Man. It is liecessary to make these distinc- 
tions, for Godwin, though his principles were 
(at the time he wrote the treatise in question) 
of the njLOst extreme kind, was in practice an 
advi^cate of nxodaration and caution in reform. 
Not many writei^ have had schools of dis- 
ciples BO large as his; he was singularly suc- 
cej^ful with the young, and commanded the 
respectful interest of men like Coleridge, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Dr. Parr, and all the 
leading Whigs. Sheridan tried to engage him 
in working politics, but found him too hoixest 
and intractable. He was the friend, even to 
the danger of his life or liberty, of xnen like 
Theiwall and Home Tooke, and his Political 
Justice would have led to his prosecution 
but for the sagacity of Pitt, who, when it 
was proposed to instruct the attorney-gene- 
ral, remarked that a book which sold for 
three guineas would never do much towards 
stirring up sedition. That was true, but God- 
win's writings did much towards stimulating 
inquiry into the true ends and policy of gov- 


ernment, and other questions hearing directly 
on social progress. He is to this day perhaps 
best known by the general public as the author 
of the novel of Caleb Williams (on which 
Colman founded the play of the /ron Chest) 
and that of jSl Leo>i; but he was oixe of the 
flrst and the ablest opponents of Mai thus. 
In this I’espect alone he woxild be entitled to 
notice, for his attack xipon the JSssa^/ oji Pop%(>- 
lution was powei'ful and effective, thoxigh as 
an ai'gxxment it was on the whole a failure. 
Without tracing the whole career of Godwin, 
which woxild be out of place in a history of 
this kind, we may mention one fact which 
amusingly coxiuects him with the point of 
junction of the ante-i‘eform and post-reform 
converts. Very late iu life — such is the irony 
of fortune — the author of Political Justice 
acceptexl, in his poverty, the office of keeper 
of the exchequer tallies — an absolute sine- 
cure. When the new bx'ooms of the new era, 
just m he was neax'ing his last days, began to 
sweep close, the aged philosopher trembled 
for his place aud salary ; but men as diverse 
m Melboux'ne and Wellington united in ar- 
ranging that the office should last kis time, 
and it did. We believe it is on record that 
Godwin once showed Hjxrriet Martineau the 
hdlies.” Incredible as it may appear, some 
jxirtions of the national accounts were, quite 
late in the flrst half of this century, kept in 
dog Latin, the figures used being the Roman 
numerals; duty on hair -powder figured as 
debitum super pulmrem cnnaleinl 

William Godwin had many pupils, and to 
the last retained a singular power of atti'act- 
ing the young. The name of one of his latest 
disciples will perhaps sxirprise some readers — 
it is Bulwer, afterwards Lord Lytton. Inci- 
dentally it may be remai^ked that it may be 
taken as all but established, so strong is the 
presumption, tliat Godwin, who had planned 
a novel on the subject himself, suggested the 
story of Exxgene Aram as a topic to Bulwer. 
But the interesting point is, that we find Bul- 
wer at twenty-six years of age, when he had 
only jxxst entered parliament as member for 
St. Ives (1831), sitting at Godwin’s feet. The 
old lion of Radicalism was amusingly diy of 
his young friend at first. He writes, quoting 
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Lord Chatham, “ Confidence is a plant of slow 
growth in aged hosoms/" and that he had at 
first known Bnlwer only as the author of 
Pelham j and a man ^‘devoted to the habits of 
high life.” After reading Bulwer's Address 
to the People of Southwark,” however, he 
writes, now avow myself your conveii;. 
You have passed the Bnbicon ; you must go 
forward, or you must go back for ever dis- 
graced# I knew your abilities, and I theie- 
f ore augur a career of rectitude and honour. 
There is a flavour of suspicion latent in even 
this apparently cordial language, and we are 
all aware that events justified Godwin's faintly- 
felt doubts of Bulwer-Lytton’s Badicalism# 
He embraced the Reform side to begin with, 
and in 1835 received a baronetcy from the 
Whigs as the reward of his political service 
(partly as a pamphleteer) to the party. The 
sequel is known to us all. Bulwer-Lytton 
proved to be, as Godwin suspects, “devoted 
to the habits of high life,” and ended his days 
as a Conservative. The simple truth is that 
Bulwer-Lytton was much more a man of 
letters than a politician, and always a man of 
the world, and that he, like the young Disraeli, 
was caught up in the waves of the Reform 
enthusiasm, but was never, from conviction, 
a Liberal. 

There are certain books which it has lately 
been the fashion to describe (after a German 
idiom) as epoch-making books. Such a book 
was the chief work of Malthus, — ^in which he 
maintained that population tends to increase 
in a ratio appallingly greater than the means 
of subsistence. His formula has been amended, 
and his book produced, of course, much dis- 
cussion.^ But its general principle — which is 
independent of any particular ratio — has been 
established and admitted : not to say, is ob- 
vious. The publication of this book did not 
at first lead to much; hnt by degrees, as the 
subject came to be taken up by others, — and 
especially when attempts were made, however 
remotely, to apply its dicta to governmental 

1 It produced, also. Brougham's unguarded saying con- 
cerning the imaginary “surplus” man,— “At Kature's 
already overcrowded table there is no cover laid for him, 
md she steriUy bids him begone”— a little speech which 
) didi inore harm at the time of the new poor-law discus- 
Mbps than any other incident of the debates. 


and social questions,— it prove*! to bt* one of 
the most important books ever ieMutni. It 
might be maintained that it was the spnng 
•which set in motion all the wheels of Parlia- 
mentary and other activity which le<l to the 
repeal of the coni-laws, tlie reiwul of tin? <tUl 
poor-law, and the efforts •which have In-eu 
made to promote emigration: to way imtlujig 
of improvements in agriculture aiul Kt<K;k- 
breeding and stock-keeping. 

A much larger and not le.ss Higniftcjud tlgnre 
is that of Jeremy licntham, witlamt whose 
amazing influence (or something comfKjHunl- 
ing to it) the wlude fabric of «r>ciety to-day 
would have been different. There is scarcely a 
corner of the volume of what iwcidh-ti “miHleni 
progress” in whicli his aignatttre oinnot 1 k‘ 
traced. His first principle of nmralH (ami 
therefore of i»litics), n.amely, “ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest niunlaT” <a phnis** 
which he took from Priestley), wim liy him 
elaborated and drawn out into eiwlless appli- 
cations to social and {>olitical tt,>pi«*s. He was 
the real origiiiator of the “ five j»oiiita *»f the 
Charter” (to use an expix^asion of a anbaequeiit 
date); which are to 1« fount! in his iKilitica! 
progi-am. He originated great iniprovt*- 
ments in prison discipline, tlmugh mmw of 
his crotchets were objectionable enough, H iiu- 
self an eccentric recluse, •with a hobl>y, or 
rather a whole stud of hobl)ie», he found niim 
ready to take up his wonis anti theoritwt, ami 
great was the nxultitude of the preachers. 
The French economist, M. Ihimont, .Sir 
Samuel Romilly, Sir James Mackintttsh, amt 
James Mill were of the number. Men of this 
order dispensed with his strange tiialect, anti 
made him “ understanded t>f the 
Brougham made no secret of his tiiscipleship. 
Whexi he was going to make a sjuwlt of a 
certain order in the Htiuse of Conmmiw or 
elsewhere, he would call on “ the sage »>f Qnetm 
Square” and say, “Well, Paim Btmtham, I am 
come for some pap.” And in Queen Stjuare 
(Westminster) “the sage” philofitipbimi t« 
his admiring school of disciples with such 
effect, that there is perhaps not a i-eader oi 
this history whose life has not been iufiuenctai 
in some degree by changes initiated by Ben- 
tham. 
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Coiiceraing so remarkable a maa a few 
biographical sentences may well be pardoned. 
He played the violin when young, but de- 
spised |X>etry. When fifty-four years of age 
he gravely oftered nxarriage to the charm- 
ing Miss Caroline Hollaiid (Lord Holland’s 
sister). The young lady refused the elderly 
sage ‘‘with all respect,” Having tluis sown 
liis wild oats, Bentham gave himself up to the 
philoao|)hic life, and dwelt in peace with all 
men— or xxiost men — except when he quar- 
relled with James Mill for “lifting” books out 
of his library, or wm baihed by Hazlitt. 
Hazlitt was allowed by him to live in the 
well-kixown house (looking on to St. James’s 
Paxk) which had once been Milton’s, but 
would xxeither pay Beixtham any rent ixor go 
out after repeated notice to quit, which gi'catly 
puzzled “ the utilitarian prophet.” He was a 
man of great self-confidence. He invented 
constitutions for the United St^itesand Russia, 
and was much hui*t 'vvhen he found they were 
not instantly adopted by the respective |>owex'S. 
Late on in life he had his dming-room ar- 
ranged so that it consisted of a kind of well 
sim'ounded by a gallery. In the well was the 
diuing-titble, round which the guests assem- 
bled, with himself at the hem! of the table. 
But when he hiul swallowed the nxarmalade 
with which he always concluded his dinner, 
the old gentleman used regularly to get up 
from his chaix-, axxd mount the flight of steps 
into Ids gallery. In tliat elevated jKjsition he 
took his “constitutional,” toddling imunl and 
round with one hand under his coat fiuls, mid 
with the other emplnmizing the conveimtiomd 
lecture with which he indulged his guests. 
Of coiw'se they had to hx)k up at him while 
they were finishing their own desseiii. Al- 
though he had been rejected by Miss Hol- 
land, and never entered the married stiite, he 
claimed to Imve descendant. He considered 
himself the grandfather of the laier political 
economy; for he used to say, “I begot Ricardo; 
and Ricardo begot Mill.” The Mill referred to 
is of couiBe James Mill, who also must have a 
word. He was a very active piropagandist of 
what we now call Radical, or extreme Liberal 
principles, and was himself the philosophic 
head of a school, in which Molesworth, Roe- 


buck, and Grote (whom we shall meet here- 
after as active politicians) were pupils. He was 
not philanthropic, still less was he religious. 
He is said to have told his son John when 
the latter was about fourteen, that it was high 
time he should know there was no God, but 
he was not to mention it in coinimiy. But 
his amazing skill in detecting a political! or 
social fallacy, and his love of liberty, made him 
a viduable ally of the philanthropic party, and 
in association with Allen the pious Quaker 
this hard-headed egoist did some of the most 
effective work ever achieved on the humani- 
tarian side. 

Other names might be mentioned in this 
connection, but Godwin, Malthus, Bentham, 
iuid James Mill are typical and historical. 

It is not easy, in the present day, to 
realize in one’s mind the jeidousy of govern- 
ment which pi'evailed among “the masses” 
al>out the time of the accession of King Wil- 
liam IV. If ever a minister did a useful 
thing, Sir Robert Peel did when lie intro- 
duced that great institution the Metropoli- 
tan Police in 1829. Yet this was at the time 
extensively denounced as a Tory “move,” ex- 
pressly designed to keep “the people” down, 
Tlxe police in London are to this day called 
by the populace by nicknames which arose at 
this time, and which in a rough way com- 
memorate the origin of the force; “Peelers” 
has ceased to be fashionable among roughs, 
but “Bobbies” is still common. Tlxe fact is 
that at fix"st the policemen were hated and 
looked on with suspicioxx even by intelligent 
woxking xnexi and tradesmen. Change was in 
the air; there were ideas of the possible ne^ 
cessity of open insurrection; and the fancy 
floated vaguely in men’s minds that these 
consbibles of a new fashion were an ixistitution 
boxm of an instinct of fear on the part of the 
government. 

With the new i)olice caxne many small 
changes in the aspects of meti*opolitan life by 
night and day. One was the disappearance 
of the night watchmen, with their xattles, 
lanteims, sleeping- boxes, and staves. We 
could perhaps have better spared a better 
thing than that nightly crying of the hour 
which was sup|X)sed to be part of a watch- 
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man’s function. Nobody under fifty has, we 
presume, heard, on waking in the night, such 
a cry as “Past three o’clock, and a cloudy 
morning.” But this cr7ing of the hour was 
not nnpoetic. 

It is difficult to explain such things, but we 
cannot help feeling, as we enter upon the new 
era, that other things besides the watchman 
are passing away. The rage foi* Tom and 
tl erry sport is going too, Theodore BCook will 
no longer be allowed to indulge in bis stupen- 
dous hoaxes. Dr. Syntax will soon be con- 
sidered very stupid. Loud, vile, public scan- 
dal will speedily cease to find so large and so 
open a stage and so receptive an audience. 
Whatever might happen to an Edmund Kean 
or a Byron now for neglecting or maltreating 
a wife, the scandal would not be anything 
like what it was in the years from which we 
are just passing, and the consequences to all 
the persons concerned would be different in- 
deed. A newspaper like the John Bull of 
"those times would not be possible. We do 
not now see what force or fun there was in 
Hookas calling the London University (origi- 
nated by Campbell the poet, Lord Brougham, 
and others), ^^Stinkomalee.’^ It is undeniable 
that a greiit deal of false sentiment is passing 
away after a few years of peace. There was 
something false and stilted in the national life 
when the people could relish a comedy like 
Colman^s ^^John Bull,” or even Jerrold's 
" Black-eyed Susan.” The change in the 
character of the popular songs, and the kind 
of speeches made at public dinners and on other 
occasions, is very significant. In spite of Sir 
Robert Peels eulogy on the departed monarch, 
it really seems as if a thousand insincerities 
and follies went out of fashion when people 
put off their mourning for Geoi’ge IV. 

To the departure of the old watchman, or 

Charley,” may be made a suggestive addition. 
Let him pass into limbo with the old tinder- 
box, the fiint and steel, and brimstone-tipped 
strips of deal, to light him on his wa^^'. Time 
was when the burning of old rags for tinder, 
and the tipping of the matches, was a regular 
household task in some families. The record 
yfhe mtoy experiments rnade to produce a 
and cheap method of getting a 


light in the night time i» a long story. Some 
very elegant and ratlier complkatetl tlesigna 
went out, along with fiint and steel, tiimn the 
advance of the lucifer-mateh, which waa, how., 
ever, very imi>erfectly nuinageil for a hoig 
time. Along with this may be nanunl the 
general use of gas, and the invention of the 
lime-light by Lieutenant DmnnnoniL The 
inception of the railway Hvatein {m mw might 
even at this date call it) is a trite ttipie. But 
it was on the whole evident that the progress 
of ‘^applied scieiice^^ in every ilireetion had 
x'eceived a new impulse, witli a p^mmiently 
watchful eye to social neeils. 

This may be permitted remind xu vi the 
deaths in 1829 of two illustrious men, wlm 
both did much to serve their own generation 
and the generatiom after mean 

the gi'eat Dr. Thomas Y<ning and Hit il um» 
phry Dkvj. It has often been made it topic 
of satire tliat while Sir William ikmgmvif re- 
ceived a pension of AT2(H> a year ftu" hin war 
rocket, his great contemiKirary reeciveil only 
a tardily awarded baronetcy for his safety- 
lam Davy’s treatment of the subject of 
agi'icultural chemicals cH>nstitnted an cqHMdn 
no less than his discovery that the alkalies ami 
earths are compound substanees fonned by the 
union of oxygen with metallic Imneti. When 
by the ap]>lication of electricity he hurl 
ceeded in decomix)Bing iwtawh, and firat 
as they were evolved under hk cwn hands, 
globules of the new metal |iota»atiinn his ex- 
citement was so gimt tliat he w'as unable to 
continue the experiment. The cane was not 
unique. It is well known that wiieii Sir Isnatt 
Newton wm appi'oaching the end of the cal- 
culations which were to prove (if he mm right) 
that the moon moved round the eartli by the 
force of gravity, he was unable to camttmie at 
his work, and had to call in a friend to 
finish his sublime summing/' Davy dis- 
covered several other metals, but into the 
of his laboum it w^ould not l>e convenient hew 
to follow him. 

Dr- Thomas Young, who also died, m we 
have said, in 1829, was a physician, and m 
good as he was acute, accomplished, and ver- 
satile. He used to attribute his discoveries 
to the influence on his mind of the doctrines 
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of suggeBtion’^ peculiar to the Quakers, 

among whom he was educated. His great 
discoveries are well kuowiu Cue wm that of 
the law of “interference of light the other, 
the method of interpreting hieroglyphics. 
Both these were extraordinary achievements^ 
and fertile in results. During the hist few 
years of his life Dr. Thonnis Young wsis a 
member of a council ap]>ointed by the ad- 
miralty to assist them with seientihc ad- 
vice. 

The incre^ising determination of science to 
objects useful to man was part of the great 
general movement which is now ttsually dis- 
tinguished as the ‘^beneticential^or “humani- 
tarian” movement. It dates, as to some of 
its main lines of direction, from the time of the 
French revolution, ami the action of certain 
moral and intellectual ideas which have 
reached our own time by a chain of influential 
men, such as Godwin, Ben tham, James Mill, 
and Robert Owen. With these, however, we 
must remember the great religious reformers, 
men like Wesley ami othere, who, if we may 
so say, “raised the value” of human nature 
in that imimlpable seide l>y which we are all 
more or less gtiiiled. Nor must we forget the 
poets and philanthroi>ist8. Prom the time 
when C^owper, and Burns, and Crabbe struck 
the key-note of the new movement, to Words- 
worth, who was its greatest prophet, we may 
pass on to Wilberforce, Clarkson, Allen the 
Quaker, and Roinilly, their cowljutora. When 
Romilly (who destroyed himself in an insiine 
passion of grief for the death of his wife) was 
making some of his great efforts for the I'e- 
formatlonof our criminal law, he tells us what 
happened one night when he was at Ins iK)st. 
“While,” says he, “I was standing at the bar 
of the House of Commons a young man, the 
brother of a peer, came up to me, and breathing 
in my face the xiauseous fumes of his iindigested 
debauch, stammered out, ^ Tm against your 
bill; I^m for hanging aU/ I 'wm confounded; 
and endeavouring to find out some excuse for 
him, I olBerved that I sup|K)aed he meant 
tliat certainty of punishment affording the 
only prospect of suppressing crime, the laws, 
whatever they were, ought to be executed. 
*No, no,’ he said, ^it is not that. There is no 


good done by mercy; they only get worse. I 
would hang them all up at once,’” 

That such a thing as this was possible and 
credible then, but simply takes our breath 
away when told now, may help to indicate the 
length of the path which we have since tra- 
versed. The light was breaking upon that 
path long before 1830. With men like Wil- 
berforce, Fowell Buxton, and Brougham in 
parliament it emy to kindle, or rather 
impossible to extinguish the flame raised by a 
stoiy like that of Smith, the Demeram martyr,, 
on account of whose munler, for murder it 
Wits well known to be, though judicial in form, 
Brougham moved the House of Commons in 
one of his most magnificent speeches to pre- 
sent an address to the king. The motion was 
defeated by 193 to 146; but from that date,, 
the session of 1823, the true, downright, fiercely 
I’esolved agitation in England for the abolition 
of Bla%^ery be^n. Biit the spirit of humanity 
which was abroad did not stop at Hla\^^E, or at 
missionaries and their wives and children, it 
went on growing and growing, ami has grown 
ever since till it beats with bo large a light 
u|K)n the events of the day that not a vagrant 
can be wronged without exciting the feeling 
that the honour of us all lies deep in jmwn 
till he is righted, and hardly a cry for help 
from pain or wretchedness falls back to the 
Buflerer unheard. 

A wave of the Biime movement is to be 
treced in the change which luis arisen in the 
relations of the aristocracy, the middle class, 
and “ the working man.” This is not a topic 
to dwell upon, partly because it is here and 
there a little threadbare, partly because there 
are what lawyers call “very arguable ivoints” 
in it. But one illustration may l>e ventared 
ni>on. George Canning was the son of a 
gentleman of “good family,” and was re- 
pudiated by them for marrying beneath his 
station. After the father’s death Canning’s 
mother went on the stage, and married an 
actor. Subsequently she married a linen- 
draper. Now Canning was all liis life taunted 
with being the son of an actress, and with the 
“shop” of the linen-draper stepfather. In 
our own day we have seen a gentleman of 
great energy and sagacity whom it is no dis- 
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-paragement to call a news-agent, a prominent a» they wmrt\ of Iiim im*m of ii,li 

member of a Tory Conservative cabinet, ' of pciliti«* A* It# iti rola.« 

and yet it will not have to be placed on record tions it i«»igiiitlriiiit tlml !#«•» 

that he was ever insulted on account of his fore the Iieii# «f th%? liili |»ii’t|4|ir.^ii*4 

connection with trade. Canning was once and In no wikiiidly tipirit, tli#* 
premier, but never escaped the sarcasroB, such sion of t** 
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With the secoiul half of the year 1830 we 
opeiij iu more Henses tlian one, a new chap- 
ter in onr hintory* George IV. has pitHBed 
away, and Im brother William, formeidj 
Duke of Clarence, iiSHinxieH his phme njixon the 
tliroue. We nhall find he m known as the 
milor king, the patriot kinig, and the reforming 
monarch, aiul ako by less dignified appellatives. 
It is certJiin that he was reidly patriotic, and 
tlioroughly Englisln Tliat he had Liberal 
timdencies was genemlly nndei'stood, though 
they ilid not prove to be of the kind that wear 
well, or tlxat can withstianl ladies^ clamour 
and the criticiBins of alarmists. Ab a sailor, 
iie had not been very submxlinate, and he had 
been all but dkmisHed fixan his post of Lord 
High Admind by the Duke of Wellington; 
but a man may be very self-willed on his own 
Iwhalf without having that resjiect for the 
free-will of others which k the bi'esis of liber- 
alism. King William IV. w^ls sixty-six yearn 
of age, and there were no children of his mar- 
riage. Tlie PrincesB Victoria, who was heiress- 
presumptive to the crown, wm only eleven 
yeai'S old, a pleasantly behaved girl, whom 
Londoners used to go to catch a glimpse of in 
Kensington (birdens. It was noticed that 
the king in his first message to Parliament had 
said not a word alxout the appointment of a 
regmej in aiae of his death, and the houses 
of Lords and Commons both made reticent 


allusions to this topic; but they were assured 
that the siiilor king was in good condition, and 
that they need not trouble themselves. At 
the time of the death of George IV, the Duke 
of Wellington was prime ministei', Sir Robert 
Feel home secrehiry, Mr. Goulburn chancellor 
of the exchequer, and Lord Aberdeen at the 
foreign ofKce. This was, of coiu*se, a Tory 
ministry, hut it wiia retained in office, and 
parliament was dissolved as usual upon the 
accession of a new sovereign. The king^s re- 
lations with his ministei*s happened once or 
twice during liis honest reign to be rather 
peculiar, and of some of his ways and views of 
things it is difficult to speak with the dignity 
stipposed to be proper to history. By public 
writem little conceited with historic propriety 
he has been called ‘^a queer old buffer;’^ and 
this is what he was. It was not incorrect to 
call him ‘^our sailor king,” for he hml been a 
sailor, but ^^our reforming monarch” was a 
more doubtful appellation. It is undeniable 
that the Reform Bill was pJissed during his 
short reign of seven years, and that it could not 
have been p^issed without his foxunal assent; 
blit according to many authorities this ‘b|ueer 
old buffer” hated reform in his heart as much 
as his father, George III,, and his predecessor 
on the throne, Geoi"ge IV., had hated Catholic 
emancipation. 

Popular literature, such as there was in those 
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days, was not so reticent as it is now; and 
literature of tEe kind to which the French 
2^ctive popidctcier is applicable had no reticence 
whatever. To the populace W^illiani IV. was, 
at first, ''Silly Billy.” This was his current 
name, and he was pretty much disliked for his 
wife^s sake. It is now known and admitted, 
indeed it was never denied by moderately 
cautious judges who had pure eyes undimmed 
by political prejudices, that Queen Adelaide 
was a very good woman. Of course, like other 
queens and exalted pex'sonages, tradesmen made 
use of her name to start fashions, and the 
Adelaide boot may still be recollected by 
some elderly people. But the royal lady 
never was liked. She was a German; too old 
to be a leader of fashion; and had no particular 
accomplishment or attraction that the multi- 
tude could lay hold of. When it became plain 
that there would be no direct heir to the throne 
the popular fancy clung warmly to the young 
Princess Victoria, and the belief that the 
queen was opposed to all concessions in the 
direction of reform in parliament placed her 
almost beyond the pale of toleration by the 
vulgar. Hence such things as caricatures in 
which this quiet, pious, kind-hearted lady was 
represented as compelling the king, the minis- 
ters, and courtiers to eat German sausages 
dipped in sauer kraut, and such like. It was 
the fashion of those times to put the words of 
the speaker in a sort of oval or ring issuing 
from the mouth; but some of the speeches put 
into the mouth of Queen Adelaide in those 
rude pictures are too coarse to be quoted. 
There was one very successful caricature in 
which "Silly Billy” was represented with a 
most inelegant lack of artistic sense as the 
victim of her majesty’s "Shax'man” (Geimian) 
fervour. The queen had, in the picture, taken 
the monarch in hand after the fashion de- 
scribed in Shenstone’s Schoolmistrm, wielding 
an enormous birch rod, and admonishing him 
never to give another dinner-party (he was a 
great dinner giver), or to spend another guinea 
on English charities, for she wanted all the 
money for her " Sharman ” relatives, and would 
have nothing eaten at court but "Sharman 
sausages and sa^cer kraut” 

^illiam IV., however, was by no means the 


least worthy of the sons of George* II L We 
may even go so far as to say tlwit there was in 
him some sort of rexniniscence of his father’s 
natural piety and pig-heade<l good Hense~*»dt is 
diflScult to describe George III.’s good sense by 
any word but pig-headeii. In the GreviUe Me- 
moirs we are told that at tlie meeting with 
ministers after George IV.’s death the new 
king behaved pretty well up to the time at 
w'liich he was calletl upon to sigu the 
tutional declaration, when he broke out : "Thi^. 

is a d bad pen you have given me---” tliin 

being in the presence of the Arehlnslnqi i>f 
Cantei'bury. There was about him a bin If 
sort of bo7i/io7me took t!ie English taste» 

and he w’-as, xtndoubtedly, in a cruder way* i-e- 
ligious, though he had an tuid way of explain-, 
ing himself. Peidiaps it would not be g«ang 
too far to apply to him tlie language of an 
historian concerning a certain emperor* mm 
no more, namely, that he had "a infant deiiHin 
most imxzzy, most uneilucateil heiul.” lint 
there is no record of we or unkindneHs 
against him either wdten lie was Duke of 
Clarence or afterwards, lOs ante-nuptial inti* 
macy with Mi's, Jonian, the actress, was a 
very ditierent thing from the imirnm of hi» 
brother George IV, with Mr«,(Feixlitii) Eobt.- 
son or Ml'S. Fiteherbert. There is a ntuty, 
not disbelieved, that upon his inarriage Queen 
Adelaide, finding he had given onlers fi»r 
the removal of certain {wrtraits of Mm. dor- 
dan and her children (the FitxiAireiiees), in- 
sisted that they should Im iwlortni to tiudr 
former |x)sitionB in the king^s aiMirtmenIs, 
On the whole there is nothing di«re»|aH*tful iti 
saying that the man wdio wa» king of Groat 
Britain and Ireland during thettra<*f tlie Re- 
form Bill woultl have made a re»|>eetiihii* pri» 
vate citizen, but was Imrdiy fit for a tnoio 
arch in stomiy times, supiK^sing he Imd "to 
reign as well as to govern,” And the timm 
threatened to be stonnj. The reform ex- 
citement was suddenly roused t 4 > 
activity in England by events in Fnitice. 

It was early in August, 183C), that Charles X, 
of France, one of the m<Bt misguided of the 
Bourbon dynasty, landed, anexile and a refugee, 
at Spithead. All the mischief was of his own 
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doing, by tbe hand of the minister Prince 
Polignac. Polignac had prosecuted M.Bertin, 
the editor of Lb Journal des Dehats; the judges 
had acquitted the prisoner; the king and court 
had insulted the judges ; and the people, on 
the other hand, had given unmistakable signs 
of disgust and discontent. It was the old stoiy 
of Bourbon folly and high-handedness over 
again ; and it was clearly written in the signs 
of the times that Prance would not be bi*ow- 
beaten. In 1829 the harvest proved bad, com- 
merce of all kinds was low, and a very cohl 
winter w^^s added to the doubles of the coun- 
try. The question whether the return of the 
Boux'bons, even with the new charter, had not 
beeii a misfortune for France was i)retty openly 
discussed in the newspapem anti otherwise. 
Every press prosecution only made mattem 
worse. An exj>edition to Algid's was un- 
doubtedly successful in putting down much 
disoixier and robbery both by sea and land; 
but it had the eftect of saddling the nation 
with a large debt, and it did not suffice to 
dazzle home questions out of the eyes of the 
people. 

When the new elections came on in May a 
royal proclamation was issued, attempting to 
influence the popular votes ; hut this attempt 
was a failure- As the king and Polign^ic 
found themselves defeated they issued in the 
Moniteur (the government organ) ordinances 
forbidding the publication of newspapers or 
pamphlets without official permission, annul- 
ling the elections on the ground that the 
people had l>een misled, and alteiang, in ob- 
viously sinister directions, the number and 
qualifications of the deputies and the manner 
of electing them. These aBtounding “official 
communications’' were made at midnight of 
Sunday the 26t}i of July. The next day 
there was a panic on the Bourne; the markets 
were practically clmed ; and ominously mut- 
tering little groups of citizens were scattered 
all over Baris. Nearly fifty editors of news- 
papers, liaving taken corinseFs opinion upon 
the legality of the ordinances, declared openly 
their intention to resist them, and called upon 
the deputies of the people to meet in due 
course on the 3d of August. 

On the morning of the 27th of J uly Polignac 


sent out police to stop the publication of the 
newspapei's, but found the doors of the offices 
shut, while copies of the journals were being 
thrown out of the windows into the hands of 
tumultuous recipients. The inmates refused 
to open the doors to the police, wffio theii 
broke them open and destroyed the types and 
presses ! An editor, however, having brought 
an action against a printer for nonfiilfilment 
of contract, the Tribunal of Commerce decided 
that he was bound to fulfil it, and that the 
“ ordinances ” wei'e illegal. This state of tb ings 
could not last. 

On the afternoon of the same day, the 27th 
of July, for events move fast with our excit- 
able neighbours, about thirty of the deputies 
met. They were waited upon by a party of 
citizens, who informed them that the govern- 
meiit w'ere <piietly posting sokliei’s all round 
and all over Pm'is, and that open insurrection 
was all but inevitable. As it happened Marshal 
Marmont had in theeity only 4000 troopswhom 
he could trust, and these even he could not ar- 
range to feed i The end was now approaching 
withrapid steps. On the 28th Paris was blocked 
here and there with bmTicades,— the “ omni- 
bus,’’ then a new thing, proving a great con- 
venience to the insurgents. The mob captured 
the Hotel de Villa; rang the alarm-bells, and 
sent the tricolor flying from the steeples. In 
vain did the marahal send to assure the mon- 
arch that he must give way or lose his crown. 
The infatuated Bourbon went on with his game 
at cards, and the court ladies smiled as they 
listened to the sound of the guns. “Put 
down the masses, marshal,” was the royal 
answer. Poor bewildered Marmont, anxious 
to save bloodshed, withdi'ew to the Tuileries 
with as many of the soldiers as had not gone 
over to the other side. 

Two of the peers now waited on Polignac* 
and urged the immediate and public with- 
drawal of the ordinances. The minister re- 
fused. The peers bade Marmont arrest him, 
which would have been done had he not escaped 
to St. Cloud, followed by the peers. Now, 
indeed, the king and court began to feel un- 
easy, and after some further parleying Charles 
revoked the ordinances and appointed new 
ministers. 
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It was too late. Marmont could do nothing 
writh Ms rag of an army. The people were 
everywhere triumphant. The Bourbon king 
was left to himself like a piece of lumber, with 
aobody but the ministers and a few soldiers. 
Late on the 1st of August, 1830, this select 
party acquired the knowledge that a provi- 
sional government, strong enough to blow 
them all out of the water, had nominated the 
Duke of Orleans, Louis Philippe, Lieutenant- 
general of Prance. Charles then abdicated in 
favour of the young Due de Berri; but his 

a. bdication was not received in a complim^- 
fcary or encouraging spirit. He was requested 
bo hand qver the regalia, and advised to quit 

b. is kingdom by way of Cherbourg. This he 
lid. Every attempt on the part of the deposed 
oionarch and his escort to awaken popular 
sympathy or loyalty on the way was a failure; 
and it was not until he had reached Spithead 
in an English vessel that he considered himself 
safe, though he was everywhere received rather 
with contempt than anger. Such wjvs the end 
of a struggle in which about 800 citizens of 
Paris were killed and 4500 wounded, to say 
nothing of the slain among the soldiery. 
Crosses or pensions were awarded to the 
wounded; the citizen dead received honourable ’ 
public burial; the unslain soldiers were ab- 
solved; the ministers were arrested, tried, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life, with for- 
feiture of property. Lafayette recommended 
Louis Philippe as the best of republics” for 
Prance, and he took the oath of fidelity to the 
charter under the style of King of the French; 
the meaning of this change being that he was 
to be held as an elected, not hereditary, 
sovereign. 

W e have told this story very rapidly. But 
in our own beloved country it was spark to 
tinder, nay, spark to gunpowder, while its 
effects were felt in Italy, Switzerland, Saxony, 
Brunswick, and especially in Belgium, where 
it caused a revolution which secured national 
independence. 

The coronation of William lY. took place 
on the 8th of November without any ostenta- 
tious display, the chief part of the procession 
being the state carriages. The king appeared 
in his naval uniform and was at once greeted 


with loyal shouts as “our sailor king.” His 
popularity as a monarch faTOurable to reform 
probably had the effect of repeatedly pmvent- 
ing a series of insurrections not only in tln^eoun^ 
try hut in London. There was no innuoiliate 
change in the government, but it would he 
difficult to imagine an administration hm ac- 
ceptable to the nation than that the Dtike 
of Wellington, which wm iictcHted by the 
pie, and had to susUin ni>t iinly the |Hnverful 
opposition of botli Radicaln and Whigs, who 
were pledged to suplK>rt the urgent demanil 
for refoi'm, but also the atUwks iif ultra 
Tories who seemed deteriuineil to avenge 
themselves on a government which hail 
granted Catholic emancii^ttiom All iiver the 
country the mixiisterialiMtH were ilefeateil, an«l 
what was more to the pur|Him% a great many 
of the successful candidates were arilent rtv 
presentatives of |)opular rights. Tlie rmi xind 
confusion at electioxis l>efore the |K4ming iff the 
Reform Bill exm seax'cely be imagined liy the 
present generation, and in them* contests ):»y 
which the country I'urssmtetl its dissatiHfaf*ti 0 n 
with the government, tlu^ tumults were mo 
serious that they wen* evidently expreMsions 
of a temper which might have l»rokt*u out in 
still more dangerous deinon«tmtion«. 'riie re- 
sult of the genenil election wm tlmi the 
ministry lost about fifty voUm in tlw «ff 

^ Commons, and that their defeat wm ail the 
more damaging because eff the 
with which the mfonmm had achieved a vic- 
tory even in places where the |K>wer and iiiflu* 
ence of the government 'was set ngahist them. 

The most striking of tlmm^ incident#* was 
the return of Henry Brougham for Yorkshire 
side by side with Lord Morfnffln When he 
entered the House of Commons in IHIb hm 
first speech wm a failure, and In? wrote de- 
spondiiigly to a frieml to siiy that he iiiust 
^^give it up!” His return jPor Yorkshire now 
was not only a triumph which »|)oka voluities, 
but it was the “brue climax of ii eiireer, 
Brougham himself being witne^i. He ex- 
pressly said that when he stood for Yorksliire 
he made his choice between power and the 
people, though we afterwards find iiim Icinb 
chancellor, and not long afterwards liand-and- 
glove with Lyndhurst and Wellington. Dur- 
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ing the earlier portion of his career Brougham 
had never shown himself moi*e than a luke- 
warm friend of reform in the representation 
of the people^ and he was severely criticised for 
it by men as different as Bentham and Cob- 
bett. All this, however, was now to change, 
and ‘^lawyer Brougham/’ as the latter used 
to call him, was to figure as the most pro- 
mineiit man in the reform party, and the idol 
of nearly all the Radicals. He never quite 
inspired the same confide7ice jxs Earl Grey or 
the beloved ^^Ijord John/’ and there wei'e 
always some who shook their heads when his 
name wiis mentioned as that of a man in whom 
the Liberals might have hope and rejoicing 
for ever; bixt this was attributed to jealousy. 
His exertions on behalf of the late Queen 
Caroline had w’on him the heart of the masses, 
and a great speech on tlie slavery question 
delivei'ed in tlie last parliament had imsed 
him to the pinnacle of such fame im he loved. 
This Bi>eech, as he used to Siiy, wm the imme- 
diate Ciiuse of his being returned for York- 
shire. 

A|>art from the extraoixl inary industry of 
Brougliam“-“ the bare catalogue of his works, 
very many of them on education, filling about 
twenty-four octavo pages — and apart from his 
tremendous of attack ; his political 

vermtility, and various circumstances which 
will reveal themselves in the coume of this 
story, made him, and still make him, a topic of 
singular fascination. He was the subject of 
more criticism, surprise, invective, admiration, 
and ciiricature than any man of his time; and 
he was so often accused of breach of faith, 
Satanic hate,” and other things not pleasant, 
that it may be well if we try to make him a 
little Intelligible before going any further; 
especially as we now find him at what wxts, 
by his own avowxil, the summit of his am- 
bition, the ix)int beyond which he wished he 
had never gone. 

^‘‘Lawyer Brougliani,” who had been the 
wann and pei'sistent friend of education, the 
denouncer of tyiaiiny abroad as well as at 
home, the advocate and more than the ad- 
vocate of law reform, and in the very foremost 
rank of the enemies of negro slavery, attained, 
as we have said, politiciil majority at about 


the year 1830. It may be affirmed that he 
even died then — in a sense; for he soon after- 
wards assumed characteristics so novel, and 
played so many and such confusing parts, that 
we scarcely recognize the old idol in the image 
before us. Indeed Loixl Brougham, chancellor 
and ex-chancellor, was heard to say more than 
once, of coui'se in private, that he wished he 
could put off his coronet and be plain Hemy 
Brougham again. If he really had the wish, 
as well as exx^ressed it, there was probabty a 
little Belf-decex)tion in his mind; the clianges 
in him were largely the natural result of in- 
cx'easing yeai'S, and the w’-ant of certain forms 
of x)Ox>ular stimulation to which he had become 
accustomed. If he had still been a commoner 
he would have found that these were nearly 
exhausted. The world had gone very fast, 
and a tiixie of reaction was come. 

This most remarkable imui will 
from time to time in our history; but the 
cai'eer of Brougham as Brougham ends with 
tlie fall of the Whigs in 1834, one might even 
say with the year 1830. Never was a man so 
idolized by the jieoj^le as he wxis during the 
I decade which preceded his elevation to the 
chancellorship. He had, indeed, done good 
service. In the fii'st year of his i>aiiiamentary 
life (1810) he introduced and carried a bill 
I making it felony to trade in slaves. He had 
XU'-eviously acquired fame by the incomxmrable 
force and acuteness with wdiieh he had attacked 
the Perceval ordei’S in council (restricting Bri- 
tish commerce for reasons the most absui'd); 
and then came his defence of Queen Caroline, 
which he undei'took, like Denman, at the cost 
of sacrificing the royal favour and certiiin 
kinds of professional advancement. The I’est 
of his laboura have been already hinted at. 
But still, considering his immense jibysical 
energy and w^orking capacity, w^e find our- 
selves wondering what he did with himself 
to leave so little mark upon his time. And 
yet he did much; men have been immortalized 
for smaller services than Brougham’s. 

When we have remembered the worst that 
can be said against Brougham we discover 
that we cannot help liking him* This is not 
merely that we all like power, or that his 
name and image have long been familiar to 
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us ; it is rather that we are impressed with the 
fundamental goodness of the man, in spite of 
all that has been said against him. Bentham, 
who, in spite of his hatred of poetry, some- 
times wrote rhyme, produced these four lines 
upon Brougham : — 

0 Brougham i a strange mystery you are 
Nil fuit unquam sihi tarn dispar : 

So foolish and so wise, so great, so small; 
Everything now — to-morrow nought at alL 

(The first line will not scan unless we make 
two syllables of the name; but it was all but 
tiniyersally pronounced Broom. Now and 
then, Brufiam, as in the comic story told by 
the elder Matthews about the Yorkshireman 
in the stage-coach who wouldn’t be quiet, no, 
not for the "'‘gret Bai^on Hellock and Mister 
Bruffam.”) 

There is an anecdote of the man too which 
may pair off with these two couplets. He sat 
out of doors, at his seat at Cannes, as one 
hgure in a scene for the daguerreotype. The 
artist, who had noticed his ways, earnestly 
implored his lordship to keep still, if only for 
a moment. Brougham solemnly promised that 
he would, but failed to keep his engagement. 
The rest of the picture was perfect, but where 
the figure of Brougham should have been there 
was a blur. That is it; if it were not for the 
extraordinary individuality of his face and 
figure, especially his nose, one would scarcely 
have any permanent image of him. Some 
little points in his conduct suggest a streak of 
insanity — for example, he would make serious 
appointments and forget them. Perhaps a 
certain well-known anecdote of his early child- 
hood is not true, but it is likely to live. It 
is said that, when very young indeed, he 
had been called cracked. One day he fell a 
good long way down stairs, and his mother, 
in terror, called to the servant, “Oh, his poor 
iskull will be crackit 1 ” But the child was not 
hurt, and picking himself up, said; “No, mother, 
—it was crackit before.” 

Considering that Brougham was dreaded as 
an intimate coadjutor in political life, and was 
never admitted into a cabinet after the first 
tirae^ it is pleasant to notice that he was a 
very domestic” person, fond of children, and 
^xqell^n^ master. Wordsworth, who was 


a severe judge, spoke of him a family man” 
in the highest terms. It is on recoi'd that 
never for one day during the ymm of his 
greatest preoccuixitions and anxieties <lid he 
miss writing to his mother. His attentions to 
children — including those young eiiough to 
a:iv6 a ^reat deal of trouble— were remarkable. 
It is of coui'se impossible to answer for every- 
body, but some of those who <mght to know 
the truth regard him as “the very best ttf 
masters.” Wordsworth’s description of him 
is, “very generous and atiectionate in his ilis- 
position,” — and in using such temm he giive 
practical instances. It was not unknown that 
a daughter of whom he wiw exceedingly bind 
was painfull}" afflicted, and that her early 
death was a great shock to him. Yet tliis is 
the man whose “hatre<l” in public life was 
allied “sjitanic,” and who is said to have 
hastened, if not caused, the death of I Dur- 
ham by his rancorous prosecution of him. 

It has already been noted tlnit Brougham 
was profusely caiicatured. He ha<I jau^intd 
peculiarities which partly ncccamted for this. 
One of these was his nose* It was the very 
opposite of another celebrated mwe, naiuidj, 
the duke’s; being a very jxjwerful kind 
of “snub” of the class known to physi- 
ognomists as the cogitative. It is plain fact, 
and not fancy or humorous exaggerate, ui, 
that Brougham used to jioint Ins HcntencaH, or 
some of the most powerful of them, with his 
nose. When he ctame to any B|)ot in the struc- 
ture of a speech which affortled an op|>ortimity 
for a damaging pause, up w^ent the astounding 
nose, with a sort of inaudible snitf of »itis- 
faction at the pain the orator was inflicting, 
his eye gleaming with too conscious fire. 
Then take his remarkable tall black stock, 
Avorn negligently, as all his clothes were, and 
sometimes actually showing at the side or near 
the front the buckle which ought to have been 
behind; his plaid trousei*s; his gaunt, agile 
figure, his fierce look as if he slept with his 
eyes open and wanted no help from any one; 
then take into account that his face was after 
aU a kindly one, and was full of that peculiar 
pleasantness which never goes without intel- 
lectual power; and lastly, add the powerful 
projecting forehead and pugniujious mouth* 
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and you certainly have a figure that any one 
might like to look at more than once. His 
powers of work were greater than even his 
look and gait gave promise of. It is believedj 
that while he was lord chancellor (in which 
capacity he performed prodigies in the way of 
clearing the caxtse list) he once worked a whole 
week withoxit sleep, cei'tainly without going to 
l)ed 5 and thexi di*ove home and slept from 
Saturday far into the Monday. He at 
one time publicly and continuoixsly tauntexl , 
with haliits of intoxication, but this was jm'ty 
spite. No man who was often affected by 
drink coxild have done a thousamlth part of 
his work. It may well be credited, howevei', 
that with his vexy great strength he %vas not 
the man to count glasses of wine; he dhl 
eveiy thing with a will, with rapid reckless 
energy. Mr. Gladstone once publicly iuforxned 
us that he had always found the time of wait- 
ing, pi'^eparing, and tidgetting before or about 
a speech more tiying than the labour of the 
speech itself, and this is the general experiexice 
of orators of all classes except the indolent and 
stxipid. Mr. Gladstone, however, mtid he never ; 
took, as a fortifier, anything more than a glass 
of sherry with an egg beaten up ixi it. ^ 
Brougham’s ‘*|>iihxiy” days were the days of , 
port wine. The grave and moderate Peel would ■ 
take his pint, anti it is fully presumable that on ; 
any exciting occixaioxx a xnau like Brougham, to 
whom wine was as xnixch a sedative as a stixxx- 
ulant, would not stop at a pint. When he made i 
his greatest reform-bill speech in the House of 
Lords, ending with the words, Yea, on my 
Imided inees I implore you not to I'eject this 
bill,” malicious observex^ have declai*ed that 
the feint which his lordship made of kneeling 
on the woolsack became, without his conniv- 
ance, a real act of kneeling, and that he con- 
tinued in the attitude of supplication till he 
was gently assisted to rise. 

Brougham’s boyish freedom to communi- 
cate, and his still more boyish neglect of his 
dress and apjxearance, may be allowed to com- 
plete this pictxxre. In 1834 we shall fiml that 
Earl Grey was honoured by a banquet on the 
Calton Hill, at wdiich 251)0 persons were pre- 
sent. Lord Brougham made a speech full of 
fire and force (he had beexi somewhat under 


a cloud owing to his Malthxxsian oxxtpourings 
and his conduct in the matter of the Dorchester 
labourer), in which he eloqxxeixtly boasted of 
having had nothing to do with any kind of 
jobbeiy. “Fellow-citizens of Edinbui'ghI” 
said the noble loial, “these hands are clean 1” 
— bxit “ the wags ” were mxxch amused to note 
that they wei'e ixot. “ The wags ” are not high 
authority, bxxt it is cex'tain that Brougham 
was not, to qxxote Carlyle, “ of the man-milliner 
sqxecies.” Nature had built him in such wise 
that it was impossible his clothes should fit 
him, and for the rest, a man who worked as 
savagely as he did would probably di'op oflf 
into a short sleep, whenever he had a minute 
or two to spare, rather than make a toilet. 

Bi'oiighanx was, of coxime, an intensely vain 
man ; ixot sentimentally or pruriently vain, 
but graspingly so. It is w^ell known that 
racehorses have betm known to bite at their 
rivals in order to keep tliem from the winning- 
)L)ost. There was something in Brougham of 
the blind-animal instinct of jealoxisy to which 
sxxch stories poixxt. Whexx lie attacked a lival 
he did it without self-consciousness, or at 
least deceiving himself with the idea that he 
did it in the public service. But he had no 
vanity of the thin, complying sort. He went 
boldly against the stream — madly, some would 
nay— whenever he felt inclined. And he cer- 
tainly never spared axxybody. One time when 
he was speaking in the Hotxse of Lords ha 
noticed that the Duke of Cumbeiiand— who 
was the object of more popular hatred than 
miy man but Castleimgh had been — was whis- 
jiering to the Duke of Wellington. It appears 
to have suddenly occun*ed to Brougham that 
i he might annoy the “ galloping dreaxy duke ” 
; without going much out of his way. So, hav- 
; ing occasion to use the word “ illustrious,” or 
. pxerhaps using it on pux'pose, Brougham, cast- 
ing his eye, and inevitably his ixTitjiting nose, 
towaixls the two dukes, observed with perfect 
; coolness that “the word ^ illixstrious ^ was a 
j vague one — that the Duke of Cumberland 
! was illustrious by us^ige or courtesy only, 

I whereas the Duke of Wellingtoxx was illus- 
trious by his character and achievements,” 
This was quite gratuitous. Nobody knew 
better than Brougham that the “galloping 
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dreary duke” lived under the suspicion of 
having murdered his valetj that he was the 
beat-hated man in England, and that no one 
would defend him. The Duke of Cumberland 
turned in a rage upon the chancelloi, and 
asked why he had been dragged into the 
debate in this rude manner ; but Brougham, 
without showing a ruffled feather, replied that 
the contrast between his royal highness and 
the Duke of Wellington had just occurred to 
him as an illiistration, and he used it as it 
came. The man who was capable of this kind 
of unsparing spitef illness was sure to have 
enemies enough. 

But there is at hand another striking in- 
stance of Brougham's recklessness of invec- 
tive. When the Duke of Wellington uttered 
his sudden and very unwise declaration that 
he was opposed to any kind of refoimi in par- 
liament, Brougham made one of his most 
savage speeches in the House of Commons. 
After a torrent of eloquence on the general 
question he turned suddenly round, and, look- 
ing Sir Robert Feel and Sir George Mun'ay full 
in the face, he exclaimed, we scorn not, 

it is y 01^ we scorn — ^you, his mean, base, fawn- 
ing parasites!” Sir Robert rose to his feet 
and in a voice hot with passion denied that 
he was the parasite of any man. It seemed 
likely that a challenge would have ensued, 
but Brougham immediately “ explained,” and 
the debate was resumed. 

That Brougham was capable of intense 
jealousy is certain, and his want of discretion 
was extreme. Not once or twice only, but 
many times in his life, did Blundering 
Brougham,” as Byron called him, beef to 
bannocks, cauliflowers to kale.” That Sydney 
Smith would gladly have kept him off the 
staff of the Edinburgh Review is well known, 
but as he advanced in political importance 
he acquired a strong hold of Jeffrey, and Mr. 
Macvey Napier, Jeffrey's successor, seems to 
have stood almost in dread of him. Macaulay 
was by far the most valuable contributor, 
and they all knew it ; but Brougham lost no 
running him down in his pri- 
vate letters to Mr. Napier. The correspond- 
ence suggests, for one thing, how rapidly the 
(Hal has moved since those days. Neither a 


man like Brougham, who wm great, nor a 
man like Croker, who was mis4emb!y tittle^ 
would now be able to give himself aim, 
“assume the god, affect to luxl, and aeem to 
shake the sphei^es” in piditioal literature. 
Croker's jiower consisted mainly in Ids spite 
and his impudence. Brougham was not 
capable of anything like that, hut he could 
make himself sufficiently disitgreealde. The 
manner in which he was left tnxi in the cohl 
after his ftmt chancellorship shows what \vm 
thought of him as a colleague; but then he 
was, to use an AmericaniHiu, simjfly left to 
“slide,” and not the most savagn imi of the 
time has tried to make him «>diou« and 
temptible. There i« m* jiorindtof Brougham 
to compare with that of i*roker m ^"Bighy ” l^y 
the author of Lothair^ 

The upshot of all this mmm to 1 h* that tlie 
enmity of Brougham was never ho great as it 
appeared. It w^is largely artistic. He had 
little secretiveness, and, tuice cnilmrkcd on ii 
current of invective, he took ho nuu^h pride in 
txamming his sails for tlte iwemum that he 
became, from time to time, unconsciouH of iltc 
rest. For instance, as a lawyer he was right 
in denouncing poor Ixml Durham s i*iyiadian 
compromise, and once committed to the work 
of denunciation he folhmxHl it up tr* the 
climax in the spirit I'd ait artist. thsHl 
judges, after passing some time in his eoiio 
pauy, declared that he had in him the iiiiikiiig 
of a first-rate actor. 

As a judge Brougham was hardly wdiiit m 
called a success. The remark that if 'Broitgliiim 
knew a little of law he would kimw a little of 
everything, has been attributol to many lau-- 
sons, the only lawyer from whom it wm excus- 
able being Loxxl St. LeonardH, wiio wim 
haps the gx'eatest of his time. But it i« notice- 
able that Brougham was never a gnM or suc- 
cessful advocate, as l>’(,bmudk Scarlett, or 
■Wilde was. His boyish ineonaeijiience made 
him unsafe, and he bad no genuine iniiiiiiiig 
or savoir faire. All he aceomplishiHl in any 
sphere of action he did by sheer driving |K>wer. 
One of the finest Bi>eeche8 he ever ddivenxi 
was that in defence of Ambiwe WiHiams; 
but it was a most unwise and ineonite<|iieiit 
concio ad populum^ not an advocate's api>eal 
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to a jury; and Williams, as we all know, was 
found guilty — Brougham’s irritating speech 
having unquestionably done him harm. 

The most serious charge against Brougham 
is perhaps that of untruthfulneas. But tliere 
is no charge of perfidy against him. He was 
a Ilian of very rapid and very intense mood, 
who had a scarcely conscious delight in his 
own strength, and when some end was to be 
gained, hutted at it with red-hot energy, like 
a Hercules in a passion, thinking and asking 
nothing of other matters. A man like this 
will undoubtedly find himself in many a false 
position if he leads a life as savagely active as 
Henry Brougham’s. And especially will this 
he the cme if he is a little ^*^crackit,” and apt 
to forget. This was Brougham; he frequently 
forgot promisesand other mattens — forgot them 
in perfect good faith, when he had nothing to 
gain by the forgetting. 

The acquirements of Brougham w-ere not 
sucli as woxild excite astonishment in our own 
day. A hundred experts >vould he at hand 
to demolisli him in every department of know- 
ledge to which he made any considerable pre- 
tension. One day when he had been the life 
and soul of a company at which Rogers was 
present, the banker and poet i^emarked to the 
other guests after his departure, This morn- 
ing Solon, Lycurgus, Demostlienes, Archi- 
medes, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Chesterfield, 
and a great many more went avray in one 
post-chaise.” It is not emy to tell when Rogers 
was serious and vrheti lie was joking; but unless 
this was pleasantry it was folly. Brougham 
contributed papem to the Royal Society on 
points in the higher mathematics when he was 
about sixteen yeai^ old, and there was no 
scientific subject with which he was not pre- 
pared to engage. But he never approached 
even to the edge of a discovery — never even 
made an important suggestion. 

In point of fact, this i^emarkable man was 
wholly destitute of speculative power, and 
almost incapable m a critic in the higher 
literature. All this is now admitted. Nobody 
dreams of reading his notes on Raley, or of 
accepting his dicta upon poetry or eloquence, 
upon great literary work, English, French, 
Latin, or Greek. But his power of massing facts 
VOL. I. 


together was of course stupendous, and he used 
it with honour to himself and benefit to hia 
country in some very conspicuous particulars. 

On the 2d of November, 1830, the session 
commenced, the king going down to the house 
with far more than his usual display of cere- 
mony, and delivering Iiis speech in person. 
In both houses the address in reply passed 
without a division — but there were signs of 
serious opposition to the government. In 
the Commons Brougham had already brought 
forward the subject of reform even before the 
address had been moved — though he only did 
so by contradicting the report that he wished 
to introduce radical and sweeping innovations, 
and declaring that he for one would take his 
stand on the ancient ways of the constitution. 
It was in the House of Lords that the first 
note of war was sounded, and it came from 
the Duke of "Wellington. Earl Grey also- 
referring to some remarks on the subject of 
I’eform, the duke said, ‘‘The noble earl has 
alluded to something in the shape of a paidia- 
mentary reform, but he has been candid 
enough to acknowledge that he is not prepared 
with any measure of reform ; and I have as 
little scruple to say that his majesty’s govern* 
ment is as totally unprepared as the noble 
lord.” This was all very well, but the duke 
w^ent on to declare that he had never heard or 
read of any measm*e by which, to his mind, 
the state of the representation could be im- 
proved or could be rendered more satisfactory 
to the country at large. He did not hesitate 
to add that if he had at that moment imposed 
upon him the duty of forming a legislature 
for any country, and especially for a country 
like England, in possession of great j^roperty 
of various descriptions^ — he would not assert 
that he would form such a legislature as then 
existed, — for the nature of man was incapable 
of reaching it at once — but his endeavour 
would be to form some description of legisla- 
ture which would produce the same results. 
This was no more than characteristic — bu t when 
he concluded by saying, “I am not only not 
prepared to bring forward any measure of this 
nature, but I will at once declare that, as far 
as I am concerned, as long as I hold any sta- 

5 
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tion in tlie government of the country, I shall 
always feel it my duty to resist such a measure 
when proposed hy others the war note 
went far and loud, and the fate of the minis- 
try was sealed. 

A comparatively small incident intensified 
the public dislike; another gave strength to 
the opponents of the government. The king 
and queen had accepted an invitation to dine 
at the Guildhall on the 9th of November, and 
costly preparations had been made to receive 
them with due magnificence; but a few days 
before the banquet information was given to 
the home secretary from Mr. Key, the lord- 
mayor elect, that there was likely to be a pub- 
lic disturbance, and though it was particularly 
intended to make a demonstration against the 
Duke of ‘Wellington the king might be in 
danger in case of a serious tumult. His 
majesty was advised to forego his visit. Lon- 
doners were bitterly disappointed; people in 
the country were alarmed at what they feared 
was a sign of a coming revolution. The funds 
fell from 80 to 77. The night of the banquet 
arrived, and nothing of consequence occurred. 
The result was that the ministry had not only 
increased the anger of the people, but were 
contemptuously accused of having, through 
fear of the tokens of their unpopularity, 
prevented the king from receiving the en- 
thusiastic welcome which awaited him from 
a loyal and admiring people. Seldom has 
any government been more odious than was 
the Wellington administration at that time. 
It is only necessary to look at some of the 
caricatures and lampoons with which the 
country was flooded to see how acrimonious 
were the satirical attacks on the duke and Sir 
Kobert Peel, who, rather more than a year 
before, had, by the death of his father, suc- 
ceeded to a title and to a large fortune. 
Outside parliament the ministry was every- 
where met by a disfavour which was too often 
expressed in execrations. Within the house 
the Whigs had already formed a strong op- 
position — not without feeling that the king 
would rather support them than lose his popu- 
larity; while the extreme Tories, who little 
expected how soon their party would be 
utterly defeated, joined in attacking a govern- 


ment which they never amhl forgive for 
emancipating the The full 

of the administration was accelerated hy tlie 
fact that on the ITith c*f November Mr. 
Brougham proceeiied to redeem a plt^dge givtai 
to his constituents to intrwlnce a measure i»f 
reform giving votes to all copylmltlta^s, lease- 
holders, and ho«BeImldi‘rs, and nieuilw/r^H to 
Manchester, (dasgow, Leeds, Shetliehh and 
other hu'ge towns; to take away iuie imanlier 
from each nomination Inuamgh; t4>rediiee the 
time of elections U* one ilay; t4» limit the 
mnnl>er of meiubex's in the tlou^e i*4minn»iis 
to 5iK), and to make some changes iit the fnitn 
cliise of town and cotintry voters. Ills jdan 
had been approvtHl at a large nietding of 
members, and though he mm not really ready 
to go on with the measure he inteinleil to in- 
troduce it. But the day Wdore, Sir Henry 
Parnell brought forwartl a intition for iipjHiiiit- 
ixig a select committee to consitler the esti- 
mates 0 X 1 tlie civil list, and m this wii» 
carried against the govtumineni, tlnmgh only 
by a majority of the mininiry made lumt^ 
to I'esign the next morning. 

Their resignation was nmq»!ed, and the 
king at once sent for Earl i*rey, wliusi* la in- 
cur, integrity, and consistent advocacy of a 
moderate refoxmi, no less than hm great ability 
and experiencit, entitled him to hi-* n^gardrtl m 
the chief of the Whig party. 

It may be convenient heri,^ to Hay a few 
words on the great xidhliiry ehi«*ftaiii who « 
a minister \vaa m olinoxioun to the |a*opli\ iiial 
who yet lived to become eniinenlly |f«»piiliir 
when he had long retired from active 
ference in the work of governiiient* and had, 
as it were, become lusttirieaL 

A great deal has been saiil by vnriinm critioi 
about the duke’s qxndities and airccr m a 
politician, and thex*e is no manner td «haibl 
that he was a failure. It m iidmtileii on nil 
hands. Bona}mrte, when at St. Iltdeiiii^ 
to speculate a good deal a« tti what the 
cessful soldier would do. ** WeHiiigton will 
never rest content with a |>eitceful life iiial a 
subordinate position after all he hiw tlcuivd’ 
said the ambitious little C’oraiean ; ** he will 
change the dynasty/^ Ttiis was an amiwing 
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instance of self-disclosure. But though Wel- 
lington had no desire to change the dynasty,” 
and was well content, as he had reason to be, 
with his titles, his honours, his pensions, his 
estates, and the admiration of his country- 
men, he had perhaps greater ideiis of his own 
capacity as a civil ruler than other people could 
well entertain. The king^s governmei:iLt must be 
curried on — he was always ready to serve his 
sovereign — these were phnises of his which 
liave been remembex'ed, and they were good 
in their way; but after all he wjis an old 
soldiei', with but little readmg, no breadth of 
view, and a curious want of syinjrathetic intel- 
ligence, In fiiet he had all the high qualities 
of ii military comnuinder except the highest; 
and these List are just wdiat a soldier must 
have if he is to win victories in j>eaee as well 
jis in He Wiis very obstinate and preju- 

xiicecb A very small simple incident will show 
this better than a hundred of larger size that 
anight be disjaited about. Being on a visit 
once, and of course an honoured guest, he wiis 
guilty of the I'udeness of absenting himself 
from family pxiiyers during the whole time of 
liis stity, for no reason except that soxne of the 
petitions read had xiot been from the prayer- 
book. I see you use prayers,” said the 
displeased martinet. There must have been 
a good solid lump of hard-headed stupidity in 
a man who could speak and act like that, 
small as the matter was in itself. It renxinds 
one uxipleasuntly of that speech of his when 
the xiation was in a fcrmeixt concei^ning the 
Refonxi Bill— The people of England ai'e 
usually quiet enough if they are let idone; 
.and if they are /la^S <|uiet, there is a way to 
make them.” When liis gx-xwe was appointed 
prime minister Hexxry Brougham made a re- 
mm*kable speech, iix which he condemned the 
appointment as uxicoxxstitxxtioxxal. This was 
going too far, pexdxajis; luxt the majoxity of 
the nation wjis with hixxx when, after offering 
his homage to the dtxke% character and abili- 
ties, he went on to x'emark that he did not 
feel gratified when he s^iw the reguhut’ and 
confidential adviser of the sovereign at the 
head of the civil and military establishments, 
dispensing aU the patronage of the crown, the 
army, and the church. We have already re- 


ferred to the passage in which he said, “ The 
schoolmaster is abroad;” and it was in this 
speech that it occurred, wheii he said, Let it 
not be supposed that I am inclined to exagger- 
ate. I have no fear of slavery being inti-o- 
duced into this country by the power of the 
sword. . . . The noble dtxke might take 

the army, he might take the navy, he might 
take the mitre, he might take the se^il — I 
would make the noble duke a present of them 
all. Let him come with his whole force, sword 
in hand, against the constitutioxx, and the 
energies of the people will not oxxly beat him, 
but laugh a.t his efforts. There have been 
peiiods when the country has heard with dis- 
may that the soldier was abroad. Tlxis is not 
the ease now. Let the soldier be ever so much 
abroad in the present age, he can do nothing. 
Thei'e is another person abroad — a less impos- 
ing person, and in the eyes of some aix insig- 
xiificaixt pex'son — whose labours have teixded 
to pi’oduce this state of things. T/ie schooU 
master is abroad; and I trust moi'e to the 
schoolmaster, ai'med with his priixxer, for up- 
holding the liberties of the country, thaxx I 
fear the soldier with his bayonet.” 

It is probable that the duke had some 
vague sense that he was in opposition to the 
people, that he did not understand tlxem — 
never would undemtand them — and would 
ceitaiixly be beaten by them. He indemnified 
himself for this uixpleasant feeling by play- 
ing the mai'tinet whei'ever he coxdd. Tlie 
Huskisson squabble was a case in point. In 
vain did Huskisson plead that his letter was 
private axid merely consultative. In vain did 
other members of the cabinet urge upon the 
duke that it wjis all a mistake. It is no 
xxiistake, by G — ! and it shall be no mistake,” 
said the old soldiei\ The king (Geoige IT.) 
supported the duke, and the end of it was 
that Mr, Huskisson was exchxded, and all the 
Cixnningites wcmt out of the cabinet with him, 
Geoi'ge IT. himself, however, had to take his 
turn ill giviixg way to the iron will of the iron 
duke, who vras as unbending when he had to 
sound the retreat as at other times. That 
monarch, when the Catholic Toting Bill was 
in qixestion, threatened to resign the crown, 
go abroad, and leave the government to his 
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detested brother Cumberland — a stroke of 
spite which he knew would lead to a revolu- 
tion. But the duke was too much for him, 
and insisted on the bill. His majesty after- 
wards told the weeping Eldon that he had 
been as much forced into assent by the duke 
as if a pistol had been held to his head, or qb 
if the duke had threatened to throw him. out 
of a five-story window” — a physical feat to 
which the conqueror of Napoleon, though 
figuratively, in the French song, ^^high as 
Bouen steeple,” would not have been equal 
without much assistance. 

King ■William lY. knew his own mind 
much better than his late brother ever did, and 
he had strong ideas of the royal prerogative. 
But he too, as will be seen, placed much 
reliance on the duke, who would, in case of 
need, have put a pistol to his head also, in 
order that ^Hhe king’s government” might be 
carried on. That was the man. But he liad, 
at this time, to encounter armies very different 
from any he had ever beaten at Assaye or 
elsewhere, and in spite of sincere good inten- 
tions on his part, and much of his usual obsti- 
nacy, ^^the king’s government” had to be 
carried on” without him, and in spite of him 
at last. The only government which had been 
successfully exercised by the Duke of Welling- 
ton was of an autocratic kind, when countries 
were in a state of siege, and to that he was 
fully equal. But in this country there was a 
constitution and a free people, and to govern 
under such conditions a man must have 
elements of sympathy and intelligence, which 
the Duke of Wellington lacked, Benjamin 
Disraeli, whose Conservative sympathies did 
not prevent very plain speaking, boldly left 
on record the defects of the duke as a 
minister. Bishop Burnet in speculating on 
the extraordinary infiuence of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and accounting how a statesman so con- 
sistent in his conduct and so false to his 
confederates should have so powerfully con- 
trolled his country, observes, ‘His strength 
lay in his knowledge of England.’ Now that 
is exactly the kind of knowledge which the 
Duke of Wellington never possessed.” And 
this ingenious writer and successful man of 
action then goes on to refer to the mistakes 


made by Wellingtoii, and insists that it is to his 
mismanagement, when he the con- 

fidence of King William IV., and m much 
power as he could well exi>ect» timt we owe 
^'the uprising of the demon Agitation,” This 
is far too strongly put, but slant m wim the 
period of the duke’s sway in the reign we are 
now considering, it was |K>tent for giKaJ or evil. 

The ^^iron %vilI”--oi commonplace wliieh 
is almost worn out, but is convenient,- the 
iron will of the Duke of Wellington, and his 
personal tidelit}^, wei'e more than once nf 
great use to Sir Robert Feel, am! thna^gh 
him to the country. Ilotb thcBc men, the 
latter, of comw, a indy great HtatifHinan, Iiad 
one merit in comnioxi—they were rt*ady, if we 
may use another conimonpkee, U> ^*nceept” 
any ^^accomplished fact,” with all its c<inKe- 
quences, axid work those constn|uenceH for the 
pxiblic good, m far as they cotild nee their 
way to doing so. 

Peel, whom Benjamin Disraeli cuice called 
the greatest member of Parliament timt ever 
lived, was much more than a meinber vt 
Parliament. He Ixm so large a part to play 
in the history of the yearn before** m timt 
it is desmible he shouhl more than t!ie 
shadow of a name to the reader-- and indmi 
we have already introduced him. 
of all guides to what a man really in at 
bottom is a gocal jxnrtnut of !iini'--oinlew you 
can see him face to fiwe. The figure, lufiid, 
and features of Peel are fortunattdy quite 
familiar. His father, m is well known, waa 
a great calico printer (aonietimes many Inns- 
dreds of hands were employed in bis fac- 
tories at one time). He wm made ii bin^uttb 
a circumstance which Cobbtdt attrilmtcd to 
his subscribing to the ** Patriotic 

Fund ” of his day — which wc now reconl 
merely to save any s|x^eu!atic»ii m the rt^advrV 
part as to the sotxree of the title of tlw miiu 
who had, be it noted, an ahno«t haughty way 
of putting honours” aside. The cider Peel 
had a craze in favour of Pitt and jmim^ 
money ; but he was not blind, and after his 
son had taken a doubk-firat at Oxford he 
took care that he should get into Parliament 
while little more than a youth. At fimt Peel 
took his fatheris side, not only as an extreme 
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Tory, bxit also as a friend of inconvertible 
one-pound notes; but at last be broke loose 
from the traditions of his early training, and, 
characteristically, the first point on which he 
did so was a financial one. But he very 
early pleased Spencer Perceval, who gave 
him a place in the cabinet almost immedi- 
ately, The part he took in relation to the 
Test and Corporation Acts and the Catholic 
Emancipation Act lies far behind this portion 
of the narrative, as his final course of action 
in regard to the corn-laws lies far before us. 
But all his political condxxct illustrates tlie 
centol point in his character. He had 
extrexne teixacity of conviction, scrxipxilous 
conscientiousness, gpi'eat openness to any ai>- 
peal from the side of hixmanity, and an almost 
indtible sense hoikour. The difficxilty of 
making him out,” or following his reasons, 
was keenly felt from time to time by even 
his friends, and at the time of the Eeform 
Bill agitation it wiis thought humorous to call 
him Sir Robex't Eel— of course, iix allusion to 
the difiiculty of getting ^‘a hold” on him. 
But a man of great tenacity of opinion, and, 
at the same time, of conscientious willingness 
to be convinced, is peculiarly liable to mis- 
constnxctkkns. Peel sxiffered severely from 
tlxem on the C’atholio question among others. 
We now fin<l him steadily opposing reform in 
Pax’liament, mid pretty well hated by the peo- 
ple in consequence ; but we must remember, 
in explanation of some portions of his con- 
duct, that he was a somewhat combative 
man, and that to attach him for his opinions 
was like endeavouring to extract a nail by 
hitting it hai'd on the head. However, the 
jieople of England were never long without 
a sneaking regard” for Sir Robert, — so great 
was the confidence inspired by the steadfast- 
ness and solidity of his character. 

The popularity and the known moderation 
of Eaii Grey secured for him the support of 
the nation, hut one difficulty beset him directly 
he began to form a ministry. What was to be 
done with Brougham? The premier had only 
accepted office on condition that parliamentary 
reform should be made a cabinet measure, and 
here was this restless, tempestuous, indiscreet. 


able orator, not only the recognised leader of 
the Whigs in the House of Commons, but 
with a Reform Bill of his own half ready and 
wholly promised. Added to this, he had 
gloried in accepting the repi'esentation of 
Yorkshire on public grounds alone, and not 
for the sake of office. He had enormous en- 
gagements, a largely increasing professional 
income, which he must sacrifice if he took any 
ordinaiy cabinet appointment. The office of 
attorney-general was offered him and distinctly 
refused ; it was then suggested that he should 
be made master of the rolls and still retain 
his seat for Yorkshire, but to this the king 
could not agi’ee, as for such a man to be in the 
ministry, to represent such a constituency, 
and to be the px'oposer of the Reform Bill, 
would make him too strong for the government. 
Eaid Grey then asked his majesty what else 
could be done; and the king, with perhaps un- 
usual sjigacity said, ^‘Let him be lord-chan- 
celloi'.” It was a splendid offer of coui'se, and 
any man might have been excused for being 
elated at it; but Brougham was in no hmry to 
accept it. He had the uncertainties of office 
to consider, and should the ministry go out 
he would have to x'etire on ^40(X) a year, after 
havixig relinquished not only a lucrative prac- 
tice but his independent position as leader of 
the party. Lord Althorp at last persuaded 
him to accept the appointment ^^Romember,” 
he said, ^Hhat our paxiiy has been out of office 
for twenty-five yeai^s, and that your refusal to 
join us will in all pi'obability prevent the forma- 
tion of a ministry, and keep iis in opposition 
for another quarter of a centui'y.” Brougham 
yielded, and the ministry was at once formed 
with his name as lord-chancellor and the ac- 
companying title of Lord Bx*ougham and Vaux. 
Lord Althorp was chancellor of the exchequer. 
Lord Melbourne in the home office, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne president of the council. 
Viscount Palmerston foreign secretary, Sir J. 
Graham first lord of the admiralty. Lord J ohn 
Russell took office (not in the cabinet) as pay- 
master of the forces, and the Hon. E. G. Stanley, 
afterwards to become famous as the Earl of 
Derby— “the Rupert of debate” — was ap- 
pointed chief S€cretaa:y for Ireland, but was the 
only member of the government who failed to 
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be re-elected, having been defeated at Preston 
by his opponent, the famous, or by that time 
notorious, radical, “Orator" Hunt, who was 
elected because Mr. Stanley refused to pledge 
himself to support the ballot. 

To a committee composed of Lord Durham, 
Lord D uncannon. Sir James G-raham, and 
Lord John Hussell was assigned the task of 
framing the government measure of reform, 
and it was the scheme of Lord John Russell 
which was the foundation of the bill. He 
proposed that fifty of the smallest boroughs 
should be disfranchised, that fifty more should 


Is, 4d, ; auil for ciiilflri*n mulvr SI jeara old, 
U, ZiL The abatement of mni and of tithen 
could do little to mitigate }M>verty whieh aought 
such relief as this, and the lalmiirern iu varknm 
quarters demoirntnited tlieir wrcingH liy 
iug the agricultural maeliimu’v, which they 
fancied had been the cauHC of tliidr rtutleriiigH; 
and to make the nituatiou more terrilde, rickn 
were fired, and tlie food that wan m\ si^arce, 
blazed high, while thme %vho %veiit always 
hungr^^ stood grtiiily by and md i>idy refused 
to qxieneh the fiames latt prr*vented othem 
from extinguiHhing tluum Xeillier th#* soldier 


return only one instead of two members, and nor the sehoolunister was abroad, but a myn^ 
that the seats thus gained should be given to terious agitator and de^wmdth who mnd 
counties and large towns; that the qualification threateninglettem and called hitmeU C *aptain 
for a vote should be the payment of a cerhiin Swing " was aupjKwed to Ife the ehi*»f iiicen«- 
amount of rental, which was afterwards fixed diary, though no individual wjw diHeoverinb or 


at £10. Instead of fifty towns being selected 
for disfranchisement, however, it was deter- 
mined, against Lord Russell's advice, that all 
towns which by the census of 1821 had fewer 
than 2000 inhabitants should be disfran- 
chised entirely, and all towns having bei^ween 
2000 and 4000 should be disfranchised par- 
tially. The amount of disfranchisement 
would, it was found, be about the same, and 
Lord John yielded; but he deemed the man- 
ner of efifecting the change objectionable, and 


probabh^ cxiHtiHi, who led any organised plan 
of depreciation. I^dnuircrH hi the rural dis- 
tricts were wrought to a pitch dogged 
misery for wdiich mme violent act^^ were the 
only outcome, and tlicy had never heett tauglit 
to reason. In some <€ the large t'OWiH there 
was a smouldering fury whieli ili#* tniroduetirm 
of a liberal measure alont* prevented from 
breaking forth into fiery inmiriwtitui* ami 
which, when that measure w:w afterw'ards 
thwai'ttMi and delaytHi, found sudden veui in 


subsequent events proved that he was not far 
wrong. 

The proposed bill was warmly accepted by 
the cabinet and no time was lost in bringing 
it forward, for the country was already in a 
very disturbed condition, not only because of 
the political crisis and the excitement occa- 
sioned by long-delayed relief, but in con- 
sequence of the terrible distress which pre- 
vailed in many of the counties and among the 
industrial population of large manufacturing 
towns. The agricultural labourers in some 
districts were starving, and their wages could 
not support them. In the county of Dorset 
then, as much later, the part of the country 
where farm labourers were brought lowest, the 
amount of parochial relief — ^the alternative of 
actual starvation — -was for a lahouring man 
2s. a week; for a woman, boy, or girl 
above 14 years old, 2a ; for a boy or girl of 12 
to 14, la 7d. ; for a boy or girl from 9 to 11, 


riot and inonBircma emtragt*. In Irvhuid iiuit- 
ters were, if |>omible, «ti!I worn*. Tht* indMo 
crop had failed^ the m'e«teru iu 

a state of actual famine, aswaanuiation rife, 
and lawless meetings were held enntiimfilly. 

Such was the stati^ of tin* riHiiitry, aflVeU*ii 
douhtle^ by the recent iwolutirm in Frmu%\ 
when it wm announced that on the t^t of 
March Lonl John Russell would intriKhiei* 
the bill that was to give ji*ditiea{ liberty to 
the nation. As the hour drew near, «*very 
avenue to St. Stephcu*s was enm^ded, 'every 
landing, lol>by, ami jmssage was tilled, every 
seat on the benches of the lioiiii* was 

either taken or labeHe«l l>y memlau-s who in- 
tended to be present during the delmti\ 
There was such a stniggle to obtain a«lmi«rtion 
to the public gallery that the sja'-aker threat- 
ened to clear the building of strangers if the 
disorder continued. As the clock Mtnirk 
a little active figure— -a ealxn, |mle, deteninned 
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face — appeared at tlxe door. There was a 
momentary hush, and then followed a tremen- 
dous cheer. Tlie fact that the financial mea- 
sures promised by the government had failed 
or were too weak to be of any real importance 
was forgotten, the unreduced pension list, the 
increased military and naval forces, the queen’s 
conditional annuity of ^100,000 in case she 
should survive her husband were for the pre- 
sent condoned, now that reform was to he 
begun in earnest. Amidst a px'ofound silence 
— without which the low tones in which he 
commenced could scarcely have been heard — 
Loi'd John commenced. 

The very foundation of the bill, according 
to Lord John, was that the ancient constitution 
of our country declared that no man should be 
taxed for the support of the state who had not 
consented, by himself or his representative, to 
the imposition of these taxes. The well-known 
statute de talla^io non eomedendo repeated the 
same language ; and although some historical 
doubts had been thrown xipon it, its legal 
meaning had jmver been disputed. It included 
^^all the freemen of the land,” and provided 
that each county should send to the Commons 
of the realm two knights, eacli city two bur- 
gesses, and each borough two members. Tims 
about a hundred places sent representatives, 
and some thirty or forty others occasionally 
enjoyed the privilege ; but it was discontinued 
or revive<l as they rose or fell in the scale of 
wealth and impoi'tance. “Thus,” said the 
noble lord, “no doubt, at that early period, 
the Homse of Commons did represent the peo- 
ple of England; there is no doubt likewise 
that the House of Commons, as it now sub- 
sists, does noi represent the people of England. 
Therefox^e if we look at the (piestion of right, 
the refoi'raera have right in their favour. If 
we consider what is reasonable, we shall arrive 
at a similar result. A stranger who was told 
that this country is unparalleled in wealth and 
industry, and more civilized and more en- 
lightened than any country was before it — 
that it is a country that prides itself on its 
freedom, and that once in every seven years 
it elects representatives from its population to 
act as the guardians and preservers of that 
freedom — would be anxious and curious to see 


how that representation is formed, and how 
the people choose their representatives, to 
whose faith and guardianship they intrust 
their free and liberal institutions. Such a per- 
son would be very astonished if he were taken 
to a ruined mound, and told that that mound 
sent two representatives to parliament; if he 
were taken to a stone wall and told that three 
niches in it sent two representatives to parlia- 
ment ; if he were taken to a park where no 
houses were to be seen, and told that that 
park sent two representatives to parliament ; 
— but if he were told all this, and were as- 
tonished at bearing it, he would he still more 
astonished if he were to see large and opulent 
towns, full of enterprise and industry and in- 
telligence, containing vast magazines of every 
species of manufactures, and were then told 
that these towns sent no represent^itives to 
parliament. Such a pei'son would be still 
more astonished if lie were taken to Liverpool, 
where there is a laige constituency, and told, 
‘Hei'e you will have a fine specimen of a 
popular election.’ He would see bribery em- 
ployed to the greatest extent and in the most 
unblushing manner ; he would see every voter 
receiving a number of guineas in a box, as the 
price of his corruption ; and after such a spec- 
tacle he would no doubt be much astonished 
that a nation whose representatives are thus 
chosen could perform the functions of legis- 
lation at all, or enjoy respect in any degree. 
I say, then, that if the question before the 
house is a question of rensoxi, the present 
state of representation is against reason. The 
confidence of the country in the construction 
and constitution of the House of Commons is 
gone. It would be easier to transfer the flour- 
ishing manufactures of Leeds and Manchester 
to Gatton and Old Sarum than to re-establish 
confidence and sympathy between this house 
and those whom it calls its constituents. If 
therefore the question is one of right, right is in 
favour of reform ; if it be a question of reason, 
reason is in favour of reform ; if it be a ques- 
tion of policy and expediency, policy and ex- 
pediency are in favour of reform.” 

Then came the explanation of the measure 
which was to be proposed. No half-measures 
would be sufficient, no ^trifling or paltering 
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with reform could give stability to the crown, 
strength to parliament, or satisfaction to the 
country. The chief grievances of which the 
people complained were the nomination of 
members by individuals, the election by close 
corporations, and the expense of elections. 
With regard to the first it might be exercised 
in two ways^ eitlior over a place containing 
scarcely any inhabitants and with a vei'y ex- 
tensive right of election, or over a place of 
wide extent and numerous population, but 
where the franchise was confined to a very few 
persons. Gatton was an example of the first, 
and Bath of the second. At Gatton, where 
the right of voting was by scot and lot, all 
householders had a vote; but there were only 
five persons to exercise the right. At Bath 
the inhabitants were numerous, bxit very few 
of them had any concern in the election. 
In the former it was proposed to deprive the 
borough of the franchise altogether'. In doing 
so ministers took for their guide the population 
returns of 1821, and proposed that every 
borough which in that year had less than 
2000 inhabitants should altogether lose the 
right of sending members to parliament; 
the effect of which would be to disenfran- 
chise sixty boroughs. But they did not stop 
here. There were forty-seven boroughs of 
only 4000 inhabitants, and these were to be 
deprived of the right of sending more than 
one member to parliament. W eymoutb, which 
sent four members to parliament, would in 
future send only two. The total reduction thus 
effected in the number of the members of the 
house would be 168. This was the whole ex- 
tent to which they were prepared to go in the 
way of disfranchisement. 

‘‘We do not, however,^’ said Lord John 
Bussell, ‘^mean to allow that the remaining 
boroughs should be in thehands of a small num- 
ber of persons, to the exclusion of the great 
body of the inhabitants who have property 
and interest in the place. It is a point of 
gi-eat difficulty to decide to whom the fran- 
chise should be extended. Though it is a point 
much disputed, I believe it will be found that 
in ancient times every inhabitant householder 
resident in a borough was competent to vote 
^or members of parliament. As, however. 


this arrangement excludes villeins and stran- 
gers, the franchise always l>elonged to a 
ticular body in every town. That the Viiters 
were persons of pro|>erty is obvious from the 
fact that they wei*e called uiM>n to pay sub- 
sidies and taxes. Two ditferent eouwes seem 
to prevail in different places. In some, every 
person having a house and being free was ad- 
mitted to a general participation in the privi- 
leges formerly possessed by Imrgemm; in 
others, the burgesses became a select body, 
and were converted into a corporation more 
or less exclusive. These differenceH, the bouse 
will be aware, lead to the mmi difficult, and 
at the same time most usele^, riuestions that 
men can be called upon to deciile. I contend 
that it is proper to get rid of these tamsplicated 
rights, of these vexatious questions, anil to 
give the real })rop'erty an,d ix^al respectability 
of the different cities and towns the right of 
voting for membere of parliament. Fimling 
that a qxxalification of a house rated at 
a year would confine the elective franchise 
instead of enlarging it, w'c pro|Mi«e that the 
right of voting should be given to householder 
paying rates for houses of the yearly value et 
£10 and upwaxxls upon certidn conditions 
hereafter to be stated. At the same time, it 
is not intended to deprive the present electors 
of their privilege of voting, providetl tlmy are 
resident. With regard to non-residence, we 
are of opinion tixat it pimliux® much exisjiMe, 
is the cause of a great <!eal of hriheT}\ and 
occasions such manifest and manifohl evik, 
that electors who do not live in a place tnight 
not to be permitted to retain their votes. 
With regard to resident vt^ters, pro|K«6 
that they should retain their right during life, 
but that no vote should be allo'wed hereafter 
except to £10 householders.*^ 

In order to extend the franchise in coun- 
ties the bill would give all copyholders to 
the value of £10 a year, qualified to serve on 
juries, under Sir E. PeeFs bill, a right to vote 
for the return of knights of tJhe shire ; and 
leaseholders for not less than twenty -one 
years, whose annual rent waa not le^ than 
£50, and whose leases had not been renewed 
within two years, were to enjoy the same 
privilege. 
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When speaking of the numbers disfran- 
chised, Lord Rnssell had said that 168 vacan- 
cies would be created ; but it was believed 
that it would not be wise or expedient to fill 
up the whole xiumber of these vacancies. 
After mature deliberation ministers had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the number of 
members in the house was inconvenientlylarge. 

When this house is reformed, as I trust it 
will be,” said Lord John, there will not be 
such a number of members who spend their 
moneys in foreign countries and never attend 
the house at all. We propose, therefore, to 
fill up a certain number of vacancies, but not 
the wdiole of them. We intend that seven 
large towns should send two members each, 
and that twenty other towns should send one 
member each.” The seven towns which were 
to send two members each were as follows : — 
Manchester and Salford; Birmingham and 
Aston; Leeds; Gi^eenwich, Deptford, and Wool- 
wich; Wolverhampton, Bilston, and Sedgley; 
Sheffield; Sundeidand and the Weaxmouths. 
The following were the towns which it was 
proposed should send one member each to 
parliament: — ^Biighton, Blackburn, Wolver- 
hampton, South Shields and Westoe, Wax*- 
rington, Huddex'sfield, Halifax, Gateshead, 
Bolton, Stockport, Dudley, Kendal, Tyne- 
mouth and North Shields, Cheltenham, Brad- 
ford, Frome, Whitehaven, Workington and 
Harringtoix, Wakefield, Kidderminster. 

It was well kixown that a great portion of 
the metropolis and its neighbourhood, amount- 
ing ixx population to 800,000 or 900,000, was 
scarcely represented at all; and eight mem- 
bers were to be given to those who were thus 
unrepresented, by dividing them into districts, 
viz.: Tower Hamlets, population 283,000; 
Hoiborn, 218,000; Finsbury, 162,000; Lam- 
beth, 128,000. It was next proposed to add 
to the members of the larger counties — a 
species of reform always recommended, and 
which Lord Chatham was almost the first to 
advocate. The bill was to give two members to 
each of the three ridings into which Yorkshire 
was divided — the east, west, and north — and 
two additional members to each of the fol- 
lowing twenty-six counties, of which the in- 
habitants exceeded 150,000: — Chester, Derby, 


Dui'ham, Gloucester, Lancaster, Norfolk, Som- 
erset, Suffolk, Wilts, Cumberland, Wax'wick, 
Northampton, Cornwall, Devon, Essex, Kent, 
Lincoln, Salop, Stafford, Sussex, Nottingham, 
Surrey, Northumberland, Leicestex', South- 
ampton, Worcester. 

Loi'd Russell having made these statements, 
said: — xiow beg leave to dii'ect the atten- 
tion of the house to that part of the plan 
which I'elates to the expense of the long-pro- 
tracted polls, and which, while it removes 
that evil, also greatly facilitates the collection 
of the sense of the elective body. We propose 
that all electoi's in counties, cities, towns, or 
boroughs shall be registered, and for this pur- 
pose machinexy will be put in motion similar 
to that of the Juiy Act — that is to say, at a 
cextain period of the year (I now speak of 
boroughs) the parish officers and church- 
wardens are to make a list of persons who 
occupy houses of the yeaily value of .£10. 
This list of names will be placed on the 
chux'ch-doox's, we will suppose iii September ; 
and in October the returning officer will hold 
a sort of tx'ial of votes, whex^e claims made and 
objections stated will be considered aixd de- 
cided. On the 1st of December the list will 
be published ; every person who chooses may 
obtain a copy of it ; and it will be the rule to 
govern electors and elections for the ensuing 
year. The means of ascei'taining who are the 
electors being thus easy, there is no reason 
wny the poll should be kept open for eight 
days, or, as in some places, for a longer period; 
and it is proposed that, nearly according to 
the present law, booths shall be erected in the 
different parishes, so that the whole poll may 
be taken in two days. For my own part, I 
may say that I expect the time will come 
when the machinery will be found so simple 
that every vote may be given in a single day; 
but in introducing a new measure, it is neces- 
sary to ^low for possible defects. Attempts 
might be made to obstimct the polling; and I 
therefore recommend two days, in order that 
no voter may be deprived of the opportunity 
of offering his suffrage.” 

In counties the matter was thought to be 
more difficult, and it was proposed that the 
churchwardens should make out a list of all 
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persons claiming the right to vote in the 
several parishes, and that these lists should 
he affixed to the church doors. A person to be 
appointed (say a barrister of a cei’tain stand- 
ing) by the judge of assize was to go an annual ; 
circuit within a certain time after the lists ■ 
were published, to hear all claims to votes and 
objections to voters. Having decided wlio • 
were entitled to exercise the privilege, he i 
would sign his name at the bottom of the list 
and transmit it to the clerk of the peace, and 
it would then be enrolled as the list of the 
freeholders of the county for the ensuing 
year. 

Lord Russell next noticed the enormous 
expense to which candidates were put in 
bringing voters to the poll. In Yorkshire, 
without a contest, it cost nearly .£150,000; 
and in Devonshire the electors were obliged 
to travel forty miles, over hard cross-roads, 
which occupied one day, the next beixig con- 
sumed in polling, and the third in returning 
home. The whole was a source of vast ex- 
pense and most inconvenient delay. It was 
proposed, therefore, that the poll should be 
taken in separate districts — those districts to 
he arranged according to circumstances by 
the magistrates in quarter-sessions, and not 
changed for two years. The sheriffs were to 
hold the election on a certain day ; if a poll 
was demanded they would adjourn the elec- 
tion to the next day but one, and the poll was 
to be kept open for two days. On the third 
day the poll was to be closed, and on the sixth 
day an account of the number of votes to be 
published. It was so arranged that no voter 
should have to travel more than fifteen miles 
to give his vote. The number of polling places 
in each county were not to exceed fifteen, as 
the multiplication of places for receiving votes 
would give rise to great inconvenience. Each 
county was to be divided into two districts, 
returning each two members to parliament. 
There wmuld be some difficulty in adjust- 
ing the districts; but it was proposed that 
his majesty should nominate a committee of 
the privy-council to determine their extent 
and direction. In some of the boroughs to 
which the right of representation was to be 
continued the number of electors was exceed- 


ingly small ; a clause was therefore to be in- 
serteti giving {Knver to the ctuimumioiiem 
nominated itnder the hill t4> enable the in- 
habitants of the adjoining parwhen and cha|ml- 
ries to take part in tlie electionn when the 
number of electora in KUi'h a horongli were 
below 30t>. That these were extensive powaw 
the mmisteiM ilid iiut attempt to <leny; but 
Lord John RuHsell declared that if any gentle- 
man in the house would Huggest a better, 
safer, and more constitutional modi* of effect- 
ing the object, Ida majesty h ininistem wcndd 
have no hesittition in mlopting that mode and 
waiving their own. In canchmhnj l4»rd John 
sai<l~ 

^^I have only one thing more to nay %vith 
regard to the representation of England. In 
all these new tt»wns to whicli we pn>pcwe to 
give the tight of sending jmuubew tii |MtrIia« 
meat, all |>ersons whi:^ are ent if led by their 
proi>erty to vote ahal! l>e exeluileil from the 
I'ight to vote ft>r the n‘presentalive« of the 
county; but it in not intemlerl to interfere 
with the franchiim) of tln^se freeholders who 
are at present entitled to Vi>te. With resji^nff 
to the I'ight of the forty^Hhilling fixT^dioldem, 
I do not think that there «hauhl In* any 
altenition.” 

In compliance with the lotnlly-expressed 
wish of the houHC, I^ord *L Itu'sj^ell then reatl, 
amidst fre(juent lauglffer and cheering, tin* li^t 
of borouglis whi«ffi the bill |mqK>m,nl to d inf ran « 
chise, as having fewer than iidiabitanls 

according to the population returns of iHtll; 
as well as that of the btiroughs to la* 
disfranchised, as having a |Hinudntion «ndf*r 
40CK> acconling to the mmm* ceimiis. lie then 
continued by saying:- 

^‘Scotlaml needs reform even more than 
; England, as in that cmmtiy such thing as 
I popular reprcHentation is known. There we 
ixxtend to give the suffi'age to every copyholder 
to the annual value of £*lih and to holders of 
leases for ten yearn, not reneweti within twi^ 
years previous te the election, and paying /bC> 
a year rent. The counties are to Iw setthHl m 
follows:— Peebles and Selkirk t4> be joined 
and elect one member together; Dumbiirlon 
and Bute, Elgin and Nairn, Roa% ami C'l'imi- 
arty, Orkney and Shetland, Clackmannan and 
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Kinross, with certain additions, to do the same. 
The remaining twenty-two counties are each 
singly to return one member. The burghs are 
to be asfollows: — Edinburgh to have twomem- 
bers; Glasgow to have two; Aberdeen, Paisley, 
Dundee, Greenock, and Leith (with the addi- 
tion of Portobello, Musselburgh, and Pisher- 
row), each singly to return one member. 
Thirteen districts of burghs to return one 
member. By the proposed alterations there 
will be aii addition of five new membem to 
the representation of Scotland, making the 
total number of fifty instead of forty-five as 
at present. 

Ireland we propose to give the right of 
voting to all holdei'S of houses or land to the 
value of £l0 a year. Thei'e are some places 
in that country which have not their due 
share in the representation. Of these the 
principal are Belfast, Limerick, and Water- 
ford, to which we propose to give representa- 
tives so as to add three to the whole number 
of members for Ireland. The arrangement 
which I now px'opose will be eminently 
favourable both to Ireland and Scotland, but 
to Ireland particxxlaidy so ; for as the number 
of the present member in the house repre- 
senting places in England is to be reduced, 
and their places are not to be supplied, the 
Irish membem will become of great relative 
importance.” 

The result of all the measures compre- 
hended in the bill as affecting the number of 
members in the house would be a decrease of 
62. The number of representatives of con- 
stituencies would be diminished from 658 to 
596, as the 168 seats which were to be abol- 
ished by disfranchisement of boroughs would 
not be compensated by the additions effected 
by the re-distribution or the accession of 
represent€ation in other places. Sir Charles 
Wetherell afterwards compared this to ^Hhe 
S 3 ’"stem of reform introduced by the regicides 
when they established a commonwealth in 
England.” The number of persons who would 
be entitled to the suffrage under the bill, not 
previously possessing that right, was supposed 
to be, in the counties, 110,000; in the towns, 
50,000; in London, 95,000; in Scotland, 50,000; 
in Ireland about 40,000 ; and it was believed 


that the measure would add to the constitu- 
ency of the Commons House of Parliament 
about half-a-million of persons, all connected 
with the property of the country, having a 
valuable stake in it, and deeply interested in 
its institutions, They are persons,” said the 
noble lord, whom we may depend in any 
future struggle in which the nation ma^’’ be 
engaged, and who will maintain and support 
parliament and the throne in carrying that 
struggle to a successful termination. I think 
this measure will further benefit the people 
by inciting them to industry and good con- 
duct. For when a man finds that by indxts- 
try and attention to his business he will 
entitle himself to a place in the list of voters, 
he will have an additional motive to improve 
his circumstances and preserve his character. 
I think, therefore, that in thus adding to the 
constituency we are providing for the moi’al 
as well as for the political improvement of 
the countr 3 % 

‘^Language has been held as if I had said 
that the institutions of the country could, by 
their own indirect strength, defend every 
attemi>t at sedition if no reform were adopted. 
In my opinion the question has little to do 
with sedition or rebellion. The question is 
whether, without some large measure of re- 
form, the government, or any government, 
can carry on the affairs of the country with 
the confidence and support of the nation. If 
this cannot be done, then it may become a 
question whether reform can be resisted ; but 
there can be no question that in such a case 
the British constitution must perish. The 
House of Commons, in its unreformed state, 
has nothing to look to but public confidence 
and the sympathy of the nation for its sxipport. 
It appears to me that if reform is refused all 
such sympathy and confidence will soon be 
withheld. I ask whether, when tlie ministex's of 
the crown consider that reform is necessary, 
when the sovereign has peimitted them to lay 
before the house their proposition, and when 
they come with that proposition to declare 
in the most unequivocal manner that they 
consider reform to be indispensable, and 
when the people out of doors, by multitudes 
of petitions and millions of voices, are calling 
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for the same thing, is it for the House of 
Commons to say, 'We are the judges of our 
own purity. We equally despise the minis- 
ters of the crown and the voice of the people. 
We will keep our power against all remon- 
strances and all petitions ; and we will take 
our chance of the dreadful consequences ^ 

I appeal to the gentry and aristocracy of 
England. In my opinion they were never 
found wanting in any great crisis of the coun- 
try. When war was carrying on against the 
national enemy, they were always the fore- 
most to assert the national honour; and 
when great sacrifices were to be made and 
great burdens to be supported they were as 
ready to bear their proportion as the rest of 
their fellow-subjects. I ask them now — -now 
that a great sacrifice is to be made for the 
public safety and the general good — will they 
not show their generosity, will they not 
evince their public spirit, and identify them- 
selves in future with the people? I ask them 
to come forward under these circumstances and 
give stability, political strength, and peace to 
the country. Whatever may be the result of 
the proposition I have made to the house I 
must say that his majesty’s ministers will feel 
that they have thoroughly done their duty in 
bringing the measure forward ; neither seek- 
ing for the support of particular classes nor 
the applause of the multitude. When they 
have felt it their duty to resist popular feel- 
ings they have not hesitated to encounter and 
withstand them by a firm and vigorous 
enforcement of the law, by which many dis- 
turbances have been prevented or suppressed, 
I trust permanently. By their vigorous 
enforcement of laws passed before they 
entered office, agitation has been made to 
subside, and peace has been re-established. 
In no case could it he said that ministers have 
wavered in their duty by bending to popular 
clamour, or by seeking to ingratiate themselves 
ih popular aud transient favour. I have a 
right to say that, in submitting the present 
proposition to the house they have evinced 
an interest in the future welfare of the coun- 
try. They think that what they propose is 
the only thing calculated to give permanence 
the constitution which has so long been 


the admiration of foreign nations on account 
of its free and popnliir spirit, but wliich dui- 
not exist much longer except by an infusion 
of new popular spirit. By these means the 
house will show the world that it is ileter- 
mined no longer to be an assemldj of the 
representatives of small chwsCH and particular 
interests, but that it is resolved to form a 
body of men wlio represent the iieople, wdio 
spring from the i>eople, who have wympathies 
with the people, and who can faixdj call upon 
the j)eoi>le to suppoi't their bunleim in the 
future stiaiggles and ditficulties of the country 
on the ground that they who ask them for 
that support ai'e Joining hand and heart with 
them, and, like tiiemselves, are seeking only 
the glory and welfare of England/’ 

Lord J. Eiissell then sat ilown ainklst loud 
and px’olonged cheering from all sides. 

We have given the greater jwtt of the 
remarkable address by which the Kidonn Bill 
was first introduced beaiuse it was one the 
most important ever <leiivered iti pirHainent, 
and may be interesting to a largo ntindwr of 
readers, showing what were the imrticulars fif 
the measure which wits tlie foun<hiti<m of that 
change in parliamentary represcntatiiin, which 
was to introduce an entiixdy now era in |»olh 
tical relations. For similar reimons we api'ifcuid 
the list which was read !y Jolni, and we 
have ventured to include the numlH.*r of the 
constituents and the prevailing infhtoiiee in 
certain boroughs from dm table in Sir. 
William Nasmiu Molesworth’w excellent ac- 
count of the proceedings, as it is not alto- 
gether easy for the remler of ti>«day to reidixe 
the coiTuption which then exkteci 


Plac«. 

Frevaillai: Itiiucae*. 


AldboroufeUi, . 

Duke of NewcMtle, 

* 


Aldeburgh, . 

Marquis of Hertford , , 



Appleby, . . 

Bari of Thane t and Earl BontiWe, 

im 

Bedwin, . . 

Marquis of Aylesbury, 


80 

Beeralston, . 

Earl of Beverley, . 

• 

iw 

Bishop’s Castle, Bari Fowls, , . * . 

* 

m 

Bletchiagley, . 

Mr. W. Kuwell, . 


so 

Boroughbridge, Duke of Newciuitle, . 


m 

Bossiney, . . 

Lord Wharaecllto and Mr. Turmo. 

m 

Brackley, . , 

3EU H. aud J. Bradshaw, 

* 

« 

Bramber, . . 

Ix)rd Calthorp© # Duke of EutlancI, 

. m 

Buckingham, . 

Duke of Buckingham, . 

. 

IS 

Calliugton, . 

Mr. A. Baring, . 


m 

Camelford, . 

M&rixdn of Cleveland, 


m 

Castle Bdsing, 

Marquis of Cholmondeley and 



Hon. F. 0. Howard, 

* 

m 
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No. of Coix- 


Place. PreTailing Influence. stituency. 

3orfe Castle, . Mr. H. Bankes, .... 60 

)unwicb, . . Lord Huntingfleld and Mr. Bame, 18 

Sast Looe, , . Mr. Hope, 50 

Sye, . . . . Sir E. Kerrison, .... 100 

?owey, . . . Mr. Austin and :Mr. Llvey, . 70 

lattoii, . . Lord Monson, .... 5 

BCaslemere, . Earl of Lonsdale, ... 60 

Eledoii, . . . Money, 830 

aCeytesbury, . Loi'd Heytesbnry, ... 60 

diglmm Eerrers, Lord Fit 2 ;wiUiam, . . . 145 

Htindon, . . Lord Grosvenor& Lord Calthorpe, 240 
[Idles ter . . Disputed between Lord Cleve- 
land and Lord Huntingtower, 70 
Gostwithiel, . Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, . . 04 

Dudgersball, . Sir G. Graham and Mr. Everett, 70 

Malmesbury, . Mr, Pitt, 13 

Maw's, St, . Duke of Buckingham, ... 20 

Michael, St. , . Lord Falmouth & l^Ir. J. H. Hawkins, 32 
Midhurst, , , IMi-. J ohn Smith, .... 18 

Milborne Port, Marquis of Anglesea, ... IK) 
Minehead, , . Mr, Luttrell, . . . . lO 

N'ewport (Cornwall). Duke of N'orthumberland, . 02 

Newton (Lancashire), Mr. Legh, .... 00 

Newton (Isle ) Lord Yarborough and Sir F. 
of Wight), . f Barrington, .... 40 

Okehampton, , Money, 250 

Old Sarurn, , — ..... — 

Orford, . . . Marquis of Hertford, ... 20 

Petersfldd, . ColtmelJoliife, , , . .140 

Plympton, Mr. Trohy Earl of Blount Edgcumbe, 210 
Queenborough, Money v^rms Ordnance, . . 270 
Eomney, Kew, Sir E. Dexlng, . , . , .150 
Ryegate, . . Earl of Hardwicke <fc Lord Somers, 200 

Saltash, . . Mr. Buller, 86 

Seaford, . * Lord Seaford & Mr. L Fitzgerald, — 
Steyning, . . Duke of Norfolk. . . . .110 

Stoekbridge, • Lortl Grosvenor, . , • . 106 

Tregony, . , :Mr. J. A. Gordon, . . .180 

Wareham, . . Right Hon. d. Calcraft, . . 20 

Wendover, . Lord Carrington, . . . ,140 

Weobly, . , iMarquis of Bath, .... 90 

West Looe, . Buller, 65 

Whitchurch, , Lord Sidney and Sir S. Scott, . 70 

Winchelsea, . ^larquis of Cleveland, ... 40 

Woodstock, , Duke of ]MarIborough, . , 400 

Wootton Bassett, Earl of Clarendon and Mr. Pitt, 100 
Yarmouth, . The Holmes Family, ... 50 


The following was the list of boroughs 
which would return one member of parlia- 




No. of Con- 

Place. 

Prevfdllng Influenee, 

stituency. 

Amersham, . 

Mr. W. Drake, 

. 125 

Arun6el, . . 

Money, ..... 

. 450 

Ashburton, . 

Lord Clinton and Sir L. V. Palk, 170 

Bewdley, . 

Lord Littleton, 

. 13 

Bodmin, . . 

Marquis of Hertford Mr, D, G. 


Gilbert;, .... 

. 36 

Bridport, . . 

Money, 

. 340 

Chippenham, . 

Mr. Keald, .... 

. 135 

Clitheroe, . . 

Earls Howe and Brownlow, 

. 45 

Cockermouth, 

Earl of Lonsdale, 

. 180 

Dorchester, . 

Earl of Shaftesbury and Hr. 

R. 


Williams, .... 

. 200 

Downton, . . 

Earl of Radnor, . 

. 60 

Droitwich, 

Lord Foley, .... 

. 12 

Evesham, . . ' 

Bribery, .... 

. 600 

Grimsby, . . 

Money 

. 300 


Place. 

Prevailing Influence- 


No. of Oon 
stituency. 

East Grinstead, 

Earl de la Warr, . 


. 30 

Guildford, , . 

Lord Grantley, 


. 250 

Helston, . . 

Duke of Leeds, 


. 36 

Honiton, . . 

Money, .... 


. 350 

Huutingdon, . 

Earl of Sandwich,' 


. 240 

Hythe, . . . 

Corporation and Patronage, 

. 150 

Launceston, . 

Duke of Northumberland, , 

. 15 

Leominster, . 

Money, .... 


, 700 

Liskeurd, . . 

Earl St. Germains, 


. 105 

Lyme Regis, , 

Earl of Westmoreland, 


. 30 

Lymington, . 

Sir H. B. Neale, . 


. 70 

Maldon, . . 



. 2000 

IMarlborough, 

Marquis of Aylesbury, 


. 21 

Marlow, . . 

Mr. 0, Williams, . 


. 285 

[Morpeth, . . 

Earl of Carlyle and Mr. 

W. 

Ord, 200 

Northallerton, 

Earl of Harewood, 


. 200 

Penrjni, . . . 

Money, .... 


. 400 

Ricimiond, 

Loi\i Dundas, 


. 270 

Rye, .... 

Dr. Lamb, 


. 25 

St. Germains, 

Earl St. Germains, 


. 70 

St. Ives, . . 

Mr. Wellesley, . 


. 200 

Saiivvich, . . 

Money, .... 


. 955 

Shaftesbury, . 

Lord Grosvenor, . 


. 300 

Sudbury, . . 

Money 


. soe 

Tamworth, 

Lord Townshend and Sir R, 

Peel, 300 

Thetford, . . 

Duke of Grafton [Mr. 

A. Baring, 31 

Thii'sk, . . . 

Sir F. Franklaiul, 


. 00 

Totnes. . 

Corporation, 


. 68- 

Truro, . . . 

Earl of Falmouth, 


. 26 

Wallingford, , 

[Money, .... 


. 180 

Westbury, 

Sir E. A, Lopez, . 


. 70 

Wilton, . . . 

Earl of Pembroke, 


. 20 

Wycombe, . . 

Corporation anil Sir J. D. King, 66 


111 most of these boroughs,” says Mr. Moles- 
woiijh, ‘^the seats were sold by proprietors. 
Sometimes they themselves, or some of their 
relatives or dependants, w^ere nominated to- 
re jiresent them. Bribery was also practised 
with little or no reserve or concealment where 
it was necessaiy; but in many instances the 
constituency was so dependent on the pro- 
prietor that no exjienditure of this kind was 
i‘equisite.” 

Sir J. Sebright rose and briefly seconded 
the motion for bringing in the bill. It would be 
tedious and not altogether profitable to record 
the course of the long debate which followed,, 
though the account would be illustrative of 
the temper of the house and the great variety 
of opinion, both in the Lords and the Com- 
mons, which seiwed to impede the progress of 
the measure for fifteen months, during which 
not only the ministry but parliament itself 
underwent repeated vicissitudes, while the 
country was constantly alarmed by repeated 
riots and deeds of violence. Among the moat 
determined opponents of the measure were 
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liv C. Wether ell, the Tory grotesque of the 
lOuse, who endeavoured to support the policy 
)f the opposition by speaking against time; 
vhile, on the other side, Lord Palmerston^ 
vho still professed to represent the policy of 
lis former chief, Mr. Canning, declared that 
;hat great statesman, had he lived to that 
bime, would at once have apprehended the 
aecessity on which the opinions of the govern- 
cnent were founded, and that if limited plans 
)f parliamentary reform had been adopted at 
m earlier date the extensive measure then 
before the house would not have been de- 
nanded- Sir Eobert Peel defended the 
preservation of the close boroughs because 
hey facilitated the entrance to parliament of 
nen of ability ; and if by any accident, such 
is caprice or want of money, any such man 
vere deprived of larger seats the close 
Doi'oughs received them and secured their 
nvaluable labours to the party. 

To this Mr, Stanley, among other telling 
remarks, replied that whatever might he the 
balents of the members thus admitted they 
w'ould not be regarded by the people as their 
representatives. On the 8th of March Mr. 
O^Connell, who was then advocating the repeal 
Df the union between England and Ireland, 
ielivered a speech, which, by its extraordinary 
Dratorical ability, almost bewitched the house, 
md moved even that assembly with passing 
^usts of emotion. He gave his hearty sup- 
port to the measure, but believed that it with- 
held from Ireland the redress of those wronas 
of representation which had been inflicted 
upon it by the union. He also earnestly ad- 
vocated universal sufirage and vote by ballot. 

Mr. Hume, the member for Middlesex, and 
the leader of the moderate Eadicals, frankly 
declared that, radical reformer as he was, the 
proposed plan much exceeded his expectations. 

Seventy-one members spoke on the ques- 
tion, and it was after midnight on the 9th of 
March when Lord John Eussell rose to reply. 

The motion to bring in the biU. was agreed 
to without a division, and on the 14th it was 
read for the first time unopposed. But it had 
yet to be fought for, and the country itself 
was divided. The majority of the clergy 
were opposed to it, remembering the hostility 


to the church which had characterized the 
revolution in France, and dreaxling a proposal 
for disendowment. The greater part of the 
moneyed as well as the landed interents also 
used their eflbrts to overthrow it, timl sternly- 
going representatives of commerce shook tlieir 
heads and helj)ed to support the antagonists 
of the measure. On the other hand, the 
rising class of manufacturers, the lai'ge body 
of shopkeepers and trader, and the great 
mass of mechanics and labourera 8uppi>rted it 
vehemently, for though the main part <»f them 
wei'e laot included in the propusetl franchise, 
they were intimately associated with the class 
to be benefited, and would therefore share in 
some of the advantoges of an enlarginl repre- 
sentation. The second reading of tlui hill was 
moved on the 21st of March, and carried hy 
one vote only^ — the vote, too, of Sir John Cal- 
craft, who W 2 is a member <»f the opiamition. 
The result was receiveil with uproarious cheers 
from both sides— for the oppositicm felt that 
when the bill went into committee it would 
be at their mercy. The house adjourned for 
the Easter recess, and reassembkHl on the 1 2th 
of April, when modificatioim of some details 
were made, after which General (iiiscoyna 
moved that an instruction sliould Ins given to 
the committee on the bill— That it is the 
opinion of this house that the total nund>er of 
knights, citizens, luxd burgesses returned to 
pailiament for that pai*t of the United King- 
dom called England and Wuka ought nut to 
he diminished.” Lord Althorp mitl this 
motion was the first of a mrim hy wdiich it 
was intended to interfere with the |>ragres« of 
the committee. In fact, it would have tlie 
eifect of giving still more seats for enfran- 
chisement than they wanted-^but it was a 
measure of obstruction, and after an acri- 
monious discussion it was passed by a major- 
ity of eight. 

The countercheck was the dissoluti<m of 
parliament, but it was known that the king 
was averse to this alternative, and the <^p- 
position fancied they had effectually '‘mated” 
if not checkmated the government. In the 
House of Lords it was proposed by Lord 
Whamcliffe to move an address to his majesty 
not to dissolve parliament. No time was to 
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be lost. The king must be seen at once, and 
Eaii Grey shrank from the task. Perhaps no 
raaix but Brougham would have had the bold- 
ness to execute it, and he for once showed not 
only cotxrage but extraordinary tact. Every- 
thing had been provided — even to the speech ; 
and the king was at hrst migry, especially as 
the lord-chancellor Wiis obliged to confess that 
he had ordered the lifeguards to be in readi- 
ness to escoi't his majesty. This enraged the 
monarch, who dechxred it to be high treason — 
and indeed it was a serious infringement of 
the royal prerogative. But Brougham was so 
submissive in his representations that only 
a serious crisis, which might endanger the 
country and the throne itself, had induced 
ministers to take this step or to proffer the 
advice they offered, that his majesty was ap- 
peJised, and, it is said, transferred his anger 
to the lords, who were preparing to petition 
him against exercising his royril authority. It 
was declaimed that he hiUTied on his robes to 
go down to the house, calling out, Bring me 
a hackney-coach !” — as though he would not 
wait for the state carriage. At all events, he 
reached the lords in semi -state — the life- 
guards riding wide tis an escort, the people 
huzzaing and making a demonstration, which 
convinced him of his popularity and atoned 
for tlie pressure to which he had been sub- 
jected by Eaii Grey and the lord-chancellor, 
from whom he had parted in a jocular humour, 
threatening them with impeachment. When 
he reached the House of Lords it was in a 
tumult, which was barely hushed <'is he said, 
in a firm voice, tlnat he had come to prorogue 
parliament prior to a dissolution, that he 
might ascertain the sense of his people on the 
expediency of making such change in the 
representation as circumstances might appear 
to I'equire. 

In the House of Commons the discussion 
was as loud and as bitter, and when the king 
arrived the calm Sir Robert Peel was speak- 
ing in a violent passion. All wm excitement, 
and the nerves of the assembly seemed to be 
wrought to the highest pitch. Parliament was 
dissolved the next day. 

We may now return for a moment to some 


of the principal actors in the exciting scenes 
to which we have referred. 

Lord John Russell has already been intro- 
duced to the readers of this history. Perhaps 
he was on the whole, among all the parliamen- 
tary heroes of the Reform Bill, the most liked 
by the people generally. There were many 
reasons for this. He bore an honoured his- 
toric name, and in the general imagination 
some vague reminiscence of his illustrious but 
unfortunate ancestor clung to him. Then he 
was a religious man, and a domestic man — all 
which went well with hazy half -tints of recol- 
lection about the heroic Lady Russell of two 
centuries before. Besides all this, Lord 
John had been a consistent Liberal, and 
the Dissentei's, to a man, remembered with 
gratitude that he had carried the repeal of the 
hated Test and Corporations Acts in the teeth 
of the Duke of Wellington and his goveimment. 
And it wiis no secret that his lordship was 
prepared to go farther on the road toward 
complete religious fx'eedom. No man was 
more liked as a chairman at popular religious 
meetings, such as those of the British and 
Foreign School Society, the Bible Society, and 
so forth. In addition, it must be borne in 
mind that he was a plain-looking Englishman, 
with no brilliant qualities. Short, almost 
dwarfish in person, he had a large head and 
''^plucky” appearance. When he spoke he did 
not dazzle like Brougham, or even inspire the 
immediate feeling of respect that Earl Grey 
did. When he sat in the House of Commons 
with his hat — which was always very large — 
slouched down quite over his forehead, you 
could see little of his face but the firm lips, 
which had very frequently an expression of dry 
humour in them, though, indeed, Lord John 
was no joker. Nor was he what could be 
called a good speaker. Thex'e was nothing 
brilliant about him. He had written verse 
(Don Carlos, a tragedy), history, and bio- 
graphy, and had, by the general, nearly 
unanimous voice, failed in all. His gesture 
has been described as cat-like/^ a sort of 
pawing over the table, or whatever was before 
him, and he often hesitated for the right word. 
This was, in some respects, in his favour. 
The cleverness of Brougham made him dis- 
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trusted and feared. So of Roebuck, perhaps, 
and a few others* They never hesitated, or 
took you into theii' confidence by a tacit admis- 
"^kion of inability to go on fast. Russell did, 
and as he was a good man, a family man, a 
man who sympathized with ^^religious^^ diffi- 
culties, a very intelligent man, with a party 
following, and always true to his colours, the 
people liked him. They usually spoke of him 
as ^^Lord John,^’ and sometimes even as ^^little 
Johnny.” On the whole, we repeat, he was 
the most heartily and simply Weed by the 
people, though the central figure of the show 
was Brougham, whose speeches on the side of 
^^the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill” drove people wild with admiration. 

While Lord John Russell was thought of 
with a sort of familiar liking, mingled with 
respect, and strong confidence that he would 
do more for the people some day, the ‘^veteran 
reformer,” Earl Grey, now sixty-six years old, 
inspired feelings of serious homage such as it 
is not often given to political heroes to receive. 
Though an aristocrat and an earl — having sat 
in the upper house, indeed, since the death of 
his father in 1807 — Gi'eyhad been a thoroughly 
consistent Liberal. He could make himself 
sufficiently formidable as a debater or par- 
liamentary critic, and though he was a man 
of much ability as a politician, it may per- 
haps be said that the most effective part of 
the general impression he made was the moral. 
A more dignified, yet kindly presence than 
his it is difficult to conceive. His name ex- 
cited the greatest enthusiasm at the time of 
the struggle, and not less when the victory 
was won. The mass of the people were proud 
of having an earl to fight their battles, and 
when Grey retired into private life, after his 
ministry broke up in 1834 upon the question 
of coercion in Ireland, he carried with him 
the deeply-seated respect of the nation. 

, In the cabinet of Earl Grey, in 1830, Lord 
Althorp was not a very able chancellor of the 
exchequer; but he did good service in the ques- 
tion of reform. His political life was short 
and peculiar, and he was an intensely English 
Englishman — ^English in a sense very different 


from that in which it was customary to apply 
the word to Lord Palmerston, He may yet 
be seen as a boy of five yeara old on ReynoldH^s 
canvas — looking Just a prophecy of wliat he 
afterwards proved to be both at Harrow and 
the university. He w^is not the boy for 
these times, in which, as Lord Kimberley pixt 
it, everybody either wants to examine or to 
be examined ; but, with great sweetness tmd 
straightforwardness of character, Inul a bouiq- 
what bluft' and awkward lo<.)k, and was much 
more fond of football, rackets, l)oxing, and 
hunting than of books. Without any liatural 
love of study he was ready to go througlx any 
mental labour in his iK)wer, m a matter of 
honour, duty, or love. At CJambridge, in 
compliance with the prayem of his mother, 
the Coxintess Spencer, he made himself the 
first man of his year. 

Although he was a goml mathematician 
and a very stidct accountant, he wm pi*monaIly 
extravagant in one direction- -sport ; and 
what with hounds, stack-bi*eeding, and the 
turf, was too frequently in debt. His sim- 
plicity of nature may be judgeil of by the 
boyish and totally iiTelevant remark he made 
after going to Deviile, the phrenoh>giHt. 
‘^Deville knows nothing about it,” Hiiitl he, 
^^for he has not found out my ruling jmmion, 
which is to see sporting dogs hunt.” He ww 
a daring rider, and one of his shoulders 
continued in a chronic state of diskwation. 
After he had given xip hunting, lie said he 
never dared to steal a glance at the hounds 
when out, for he knew if he did ha should 
begin all over again. As soon m ever the 
earldom devolved upon him, he quitted 
tical life, and si>ent the whole remaimler of 
his existexice on his estates. A friend who 
went to him with a view of winiiing him 
back, found him, like the honest Arcadian he 
was, sitting at an open window, watching the 
sheep and lambs in his fields* And he never 
again left the couidry life in which he de- 
lighted. 

Lord Althorp — for by that name we must 
know him — entered Parliament early in the 
century, and was by some people called a 
pupil of Mr. Whitbread and Sir Prancia Bur- 
dett. He was by instinct and culture a 
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Liberal, and in financial matters a disciple of 
Mr. HxxskiBson. He was only two years 
short of fifty, when, in 1830, he became the 
elected leader of the Whig party in the 
House of Commons, greatly to the surprise of 
Sir Robert Peel and the Tories. It is another 
example of Althox'p^s simplicity of character 
that be himself wished to see Brougham 
chosen for that post! And perhaps it is 
another that he consulted Harriet Martineau 
about one or more of his budgets. 

No names are so closely connected with the 
passing of the Reform Bill as those of Earl 
Grey and Lord John Russell; hut much was 
due to Lord Althorp^s fine temper, his steady 
industry, and the influence which his con- 
spicuous an<l beautiful love of truth, along 
with his essentially ^^aristocratic” chai'acter 
as a country gentleman, commanded in the 
house. On one ocaision, I'ising to reply to 
an effective sjxeech of Croker’s, he s^iid he had 
mislaid some calculations of his own, which 
would entirely demolish (h'okex'^s, but perhaps 
the liouse would take his word for that, and 
throw out the anxendment in support of 
which Cruker spoke! The house did. In 
1834 Althorp^s father died, he himself be- 
came Earl S|>encer, and, of course, ceased to 
be chancellor of the exchequer, and that was 
the signal for the break-up of the Reform 
Whig ministry. There ai*e those who main- 
tain that Althorp w*xs the essential ^‘fly- 
wheel,” or steadying power, in the whole 
Whig machine, axxd that after his absence it 
never went well. 

It is almost impossible to write of Lord 
Althorp without being reminded of Haixiet 
Mai'tineau. When she published her very in- 
genious and extraordinarily successful tales 
in illustration of Political Economy it was sup- 
posed by a large public that in that “science” 
the new gospel was found. The excitement 
occasioned by her stori^ was something 
scarcely intelligible to more recent readers. 
Sydney Smith admired her, waited upon her, 
and fiattered her in so loud a voice (knowing 
she was deaf) that she dropped her ear- trum- 
pet, and started to the other end of the sofa, 
out of the way of — 

Von I. 


“Tho very powerful parson, Peter Pith, 

The loudest wit I e’er was deafened with,” 

as B^Ton called him. Brougham would have 
patronized her, and he made lai'ge promises of 
employing her pen, but the promises came to 
nothing, and she quarrelled with him, and with 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, for holding back the directly political 
“knowledge” which she held it to be their duty 
to place at the service of thejxeople. Still, her 
services to the Whigs, and to Liberal prin- 
ciples generally, were great, and the party 
would have “taken her up” to almost any 
extent, if she had let them. Great was the 
flutter aixiong the Tadjxoles and Tapers when it 
was kjiown that the born aristocrat, Lord 
Althorp, had sent Mr. Drummond, who used 
(she says) “some pomp aixd preface,” to consult 
“the deaf girl from Norwich” about certain 
points in his budget. The excitement had 
some very ludicroxis points, Moore, the poet, 
wa^ ruthlessly snubbed by her, but that did not 
px'event his going about in society telling 
people that “the othei" evening he was singing 
to Miss Martineau.” In her case the Whigs 
were not ungi'ateful, for they offered her a 
jxensioxx when she was laid by with illness. 
This she declined. Later in life Mi% Glad- 
1 stone made her a similar offex', which she also 
declined, on the ground that having a modest 
competency she had no excuse foi" coming 
upon the public pui'se. The short coxTespond- 
ence which took place xxpoix the subject was in 
the highest degi*ee honoiu'able to both parties. 
In refei’ring to this we have anticipated in 
point of date, but Haxniet Martineau may be 
said to disjxppear from the stage of general 
j history at about the Reform era, and is not 
likely again to appear in these pages. 

In the parliament of 1831 Joseph Hume, 
whn, though not a new member (indeed he 
had almost then earned his title of “vete- 
I'an reformer”), was a new power, may be 
said to have begim a new career. It is no 
disrespect either to Weymouth or Montrose, 
for both of which he had sat, to say that 
Joseph Hume, member for Middlesex and 
leader of the Radicals, had effected a triumph 
#*nd taken a place which were entirely new. 

6 
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This was one of the cases in which the result 
of the elections surprised the Tories and put 
new strength into the reformers outside the 
house. 

Joseph Hume did not receive during his 
lifetime anything near the honour to which 
he was entitled. He was a very cani>yj quiet, 
unassuming, determined Scot, who kept a 
w^atchful eye on the public expenditure. He 
formed one of the most characteristic figures 
in the caricatures of BB., which by their 
significance sometimes did the work of many- 
leading articles and speeches. There he stood 
scanning through his eye-glass the estimates, 
gravely quoting with suppressed severity ‘^the 
sum tottle of the whole.” But the artist, by 
instinct or intention, or both, contiuved to 
express in the head and face the imperturb- 
able conscientiousness of the man. 

Joseph Hume did much more than give his 
mind to the sum tottle of the whole.” He 
began life as a surgeon, and served in the 
Mahratta war at the very time when Wel- 
lington was fighting at Assaye. He did his 
native countiy great and unobtrusive service 
while in India, and at the same time made 
a fortune. This enabled him to increase his 
culture by travel on the Continent. It was a 
great rdistake to suppose that Mr, Hume was 
a narrow-minded and ignorant man. Both in 
parliament and out, he devoted much labour 
to the cause of education, including the pro- 
motion of scholastic institutions for adults; 
and it was to his untiring efforts that the 
public owed the complete opening of Hamp- 
ton Court, the British Museum, and other 
places of intelligent relaxation or refresh- 
ment. 

At an early date in his career the Greeks 
had found out his value, and he was patted on 
the back by the Ed/inhuTgh Review, Dnfortu- 
nately men as infiuential as Huskisson 
thought it becoming to oppose his efforts to 
reduce the public expenditure, and Castle- 
reagh with his usual stupidity compared him 
to harlequin and clown. 

The time came, however, when Mr. Hume 
was treated with more consideration. During 
that portion of the struggle for reform in the 
parliamentary representation with which we 


are conceruied his labours were tniexamplecL 
He spared neither time, money, nor strength, 
and risked something of his gocnl name, for 
the Tories accused him of packing off Ijiljeral 
candidates for the constituencies, pro|Hn'ly 
labelled, in ways which were ^nmcoimtitu- 
tionaL” The sum of the matter was that in 
those trying days the influence of 3rlr. Itenue 
wiis eveiywhere felt, and the mure modemte 
Liberals began decisively to feel that Im really 
was a pem>u of some impiuteiiicte Office he 
refused, and he poured out his time and 
money like water in behalf of the people* It 
would not be easy, if it were even to 

find a more disinteresteil public xnan. His 
quietness (to which refereiice Ims alreiuty been 
made) was so gt'eat as to make him a natural 
subject for a joke of a certain kind, bir 
Robert Peel at one time challenged I>n Lush- 
ington, and immediately afterwards Mr. 
Hume, for some totally inuffeiiHive \vor<la 
General Sir De I^tcy Evans, the member for 
Westminster, was anything but a humorist, 
but he mitde Sir Hobttrt’s challenge to Htune 
the text of a nhovt rebuke which is worth 
quoting ‘‘The right honourable gentleman,” 
said Evans, ‘‘ is a regular fire-eateu% Fiwt he 
sends a hostile mess^e to i%n iHxdesiaKtlcid 
judge, and then he challengcH that lUitirely 
peaceful and prudent gentleman Mr. Hume; 
and I sincerely advise the member for 

Durham (this wfis Mr. Fetwe the i^Hiaker) to 
be careful of his words, or as sure its fate he 
:* will be the next person ealletl out by tlie war- 
like minister.” Mr. Hume did so nnich for 
the people that it is desirable to make him as 
near a living figure as possiblt!, and jierhajM 
this sketch may help his name, wlten it recurs 
in these pages, to some of the homage to whic?h 
it is entitled, but which it has too frequently 
missed. 

The dissolution of parliament was greeted 
with popular rejoicing, and in London the pul> 
lic excitement reached to a pitcih that may well 
have alarmed the anti-reformera in |mrliament, 
and especially the op|>osing members of the 
House of Lords. The city was illuminated, 
and the lord -mayor being unable to prevent 
this sign of political triumph, acted with com- 
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mendable common sense and jn'ornoted it by 
giving it his authority. But the rows of can- 
dles or coloured lamps in the windows were 
no conclusive evidence of the political opinions 
of the householdei's, since it was pretty well 
known that unljighted casements would be de- 
molished. In the city, however, all went 
tolerably well ; but at the west end, where 
known anti-reformers abstaiiied on principle 
from illuminating, the windows were ruth- 
lessly smashed by the surging crowd which 
failed the streets. Mr. Baring’s dwelling was 
subjected to a storm of missiles, and at Aps- 
ley House the Dxtke of Wellington liad to en- 
dure not only the destruction of nearly every 
pane of glass which looked upon the streets, 
but the howls and execrations of a formidable 
mob. Happily there was no sexious, or at any 
x*ate no genenil, riot, for the election, it was 
hoped, would secui'e the pxissing of the bill. 
Duxdiig that election, for which both parties had 
to px'epare, the condition of the country was far 
xnox^e alarmiiig. In the fourteen days duxdng 
which the poll was kept open enormous sums 
of money were spent in bribery and treating, 
and the eamlidates were retuxmed amidst 
scenes of the utmost riot, drunkenness, and 
disorder. CVowds filled the streets, pi'ocessions 
max'clied hither and thither with bands and 
banners, axid tlxe whole populations of the 
towns seemed to be wi'ought to a fever, 
which wiis ixxcrejised by the unusual sultriness 
of the weather. Thei'e were, however, some 
notable instances of a determ iixation on the 
part of refox’inera to abolish the corrupt prac- 
tices which pi'evailed. One instance was that 
of a body of East Kentish men who had 
arranged to march to Maidstone to the poll 
and to sleep in a barn on the road rather than 
put their candidate to any expense. There 
could be no doubt about the temper of the 
country, for the number of reformers returned 
gave the ministry a large majority. On the 
14th of June parliament was opened by com- 
mission. Mr. Manners Sutton, though himself 
an anti-reformer, was unanimously elected 
speaker- On the 21st his majesty formally 
inaugurated the session, and as he returned 
to St. James’s was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause as ^rthe patriot king.” No time was 


then lost. On the 24th Lord John Russell 
again appeared in the house with a bearing 
confident and determined, for the purpose of 
proposing in the name of the government a 
measure of reform which in their opinion is 
calculated to maintain unimpaired the pre- 
rogative of the crown, the axithority of both 
houses of pax'liament, and the rights and liber- 
ties of the people.” In referring to the nature 
of the opposition which had formerly been 
shown to the bill he said: Neither the 
taunts nor the jeei-s which max'ked the first 
reception of the measure; nor the misrepresen- 
tiitions and the libels by which it had been 
sought to disfigure it; nor the fir^m, and able, 
and manly opposition which men of talent and 
honour had thought it their duty to give it; 
nor those more dangerous weapons — those un- 
warrantable and slanderous imputations that 
the sovereign had an opinion on it different 
from his constitutional advisers — none of these 
obstacles have px'evexxted the sovereign, the 
ministers, and the people from steadily pursu- 
ing an object which they considered ought to 
be dear at once to all those who loved the an- 
cient ways of the constitution, and to all those 
who are sincerely attached to the liberties of 
the people.” After some modifications of details 
had been announced, the bill was read a fimt 
time without opposition. As the day for the 
second reading (the 4th of July) drew near, 
the excitement was tremendous. The house 
and all its approaches were filled with expec- 
tant members and an expectant crowd- The 
discussion lasted three nights, till five o’clock 
oii the morning of the 7th. The secoixd read- 
ing was carried by a majority of 136. 

But when the bill went into committee the 
opposition used every possible artifice of ob- 
stxniction. Sir Robert Peel was the leader, 
but his antagonism was less factious than that 
of his followers, and though he more than 
exhausted all the arguments that could be 
brought for the purpose of delay, his repre- 
sentations were not mere talking against time. 
Between the 12th and the 27th of July, Sugden 
had spoken 18 times, Praed 22 times, Pelham 
28 times, and Wetherell, the able but blatant 
obstructionist, 58 times. It was an organized 
system, and the work of wearisome opposition 
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for the purpose of tiring out the ministry 
lasted till the 13th of September, the sit- 
tings on the Reform Bill alone occupymg 
eight hours each evening. The debates on the 
report and some slight alterations were made 
to occupy another week, but on the evening 
of the 19th the third reading was to come on, 
and a call was made for every member to be in 
his seat. A large number of the anti-reformer's, 
expecting a long discussion, lagged behind. Sir 
J. Scarlett attempted to speak against time to 
allow the rest an opioortunity of reaching their 
places, but he sat down amidst great shouts 
of divide, and the division was at once taken. 
There were but 171 members present, and the 
bill was read a third time by a majority of 55 
— ^the anti-reformers who rushed in when it wiis 
too late being received with peals of derisive 
laughtei*. On the moiming of the 22d the bill 
passed (this time with a full house) by 345 
against 239. The question then was, What 
will the lords do? and it was soon answered. 
Solemnly Lord Althorp and Lord Bussell, fol- 
lowed by a hundred reformers, carried the bill 
to the bar of the upper house ; solemnly it was 
received, but the anti-i'eforming peers had al- 
ready made up their minds. Lord Eldon had 
said with well-marked meaning that he would 
do his duty, and his age and long term of office 
gave his assertion weight and influence. On the 
3d of October Earl Grey, calm, and with a noble 
dignity, stood up to speak, but for a moment 
was overcome by agitation, for the fate of the 
country seemed to be in the balance. He 
appealed to the bishops specially and earnestly, 
but, as they conceived, with a scarcely-con- 
cealed menace, when he said, especially beg 
the spiritual portion of your lordships to 
pause and reflect. The prelates of the empire 
have not a more firm friend than I. But if 
this bill should be thrown out by a narrow 
majority, and the scale should be turned by 
their votes, what would be their situation? 
Let them set their houses in order.” The last 
words, if they were an intentional quotation 
from Scripture, were either menacing or un- 
fortunate, for the conclusion of the passage is, 
for thou must die and not live.” Probably, 
and especially judging from his manner after- 
wards, he used the words as a pi-overbial say- 


ing without thinking of the ciontext; but the 
bishops knew so well what followed, that the 
phrase was afterwards made tim subject of acri- 
monious and angry reference. I^onl Wliurn- 
cliffe, a moderate opponent, rt»plied, and at 
once moved the rejection of the bill. Lt>rd 
Melbourne gave it a rather languid sujqnirt, 
for, as he acknowle<IgiMh he had opponed reform 
as much as any man. The I>uke of Welling- 
ton was of coiu'se immovable, Tbe next day 
Brougham deliverc<l a Hpei*eh, a inasterpiet*e 
of earnest eloqtuuKax whhdi drew t^xpressioim 
of admiration from Lyndhurst, who, however, 
spoke strongly against *"the revolutionary vio- 
lence of the measure.” On i\w sth of t>chd,mr 
Earl Grey rost* to reply, and hU atldrem was 
applauded even by his fot^s fi»r its evhhmt 
honest}’' and sineiU'ity of purpo.scs but at past 
six o'clock the next morning the lords threw 
out tiie bill. 

The news w^ent through the country like 
dame; and but for tlu^ wise ridicetice of the 
ministiy,and the Indief the people tliat the 
government would never yiehb tliere would 
have been a revolution, ami the throne ifstdf 
would have iiahl for the opposition of the 
anti-reforming peers. Happily not one leader 
of the reform party raised an iiwurrecdionary 
cry. The shops wa*re clostsi in I^>ndon ami 
other large towns, the church - bells were 
muffled. In one district at leiwt it was ile- 
cided to keep a fast day. A large numbin' of 
the reformei'B in the house h*d«! a imading to 
express their resolution to skind b}*' the minis- 
try. The common council of the city did the 
same- All over the eounixy great asHcmblies 
were called and violent speeclics woro made. 
The French had just set about aboiislniig the 
hereditary peerage, and it wm Iwihlly hinted 
that their example might well Im follow^ed in 
England. Tliere wxm a sudden and alarming 
run ujx>it the bank for golih hbam %vhik* the 
debate was going on in the iiouse <if lairds 
there had been enormous meetings of the 
political unions in the midland counticH- The 
number that attended at one of these meetings 
was estimated at not less than ltK),OtKh and 
several radical membem of |mrliaiuent wwe 
amongst the speakera. A resolution wm passed 
to pay no more tax^ till the bill became law. 
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Votes of homage and thanks to Lord John 
Bussell and Lord Althorp were passed, and a 
resolution to addi'ess the king praying him to 
create new peera, if necessary, in order to pass 
the bill. 

It was no sooner known that the lords, 
with twenty-one bishops in the majority, had 
thrownont the bill than public meetings seemed 
to spring up out of the ground unsummoned 
nearly all over England. Not only did the 
common council of the city of London hold an 
assembly at Guildhall in favour of the measure, 
but there was another meeting of the leading 
merchants and bankers at the Mansion House. 
The address which the corporation voted to 
the king w<is carried u}> by an assemblage of 
50,000 people. The viler sort” in the mob 
assaulted Apsley House, unhoi'sed tlie Duke 
of Cumberland, and committed other acts of 
violence. These and similar matters led to 
such angry discussions in both houses that on 
the 20th of October the king again came down 
and prorogued parliament. 

In the royal speech the following piissage 
oeciuTed: — *^The anxiety which has been so 
gexierally manifested by my l^eople for the 
accomplishment of a ccmstitutional I'efoxm in 
tlie Commons House of Parliament will, I 
trust, be i^egulated by a due sense of the 
xxecessity of order and moderation in their 
proceedings. To the considei'ation of this 
iixipoxVint questioxi the attention of parlia- 
ment must necessarily agaixx be called at the 
opexiing of the ensuing session : and you may 
be assured of my uxialtered desix‘e to promote 
its scttlemexit by such improvenxents in the 
x*epresentation as may be found necessaxy for 
the secuxang to my people the full enjoyment 
of their rights, which, in coxnbinatioix with 
those of the other ordeivs of the stfi.te, are 
essential to the support of our free constitu- 
tion.” 

The violence of the political assemblies 
liaving somewhat abated, the anti-reformers 
professed to believe that a reaction was setting 
in — but, in truth, a more formidable organi- 
mtion was being completed, aixd political 
unions were formed all over the kingdom. 
At the end of October Sir Erancis Burdett 
presided over a great assembly of the inhabi- 


tant-householders of London who met for the 
purpose of combining in a national political 
association. 

Not only the king but the ministry felt 
considerable uneasiness at the proceedings of 
these societies, and on the 2d of November a 
proclamation was issued declaring them to be 
illegal. There was sufficient reason for dis- 
quietude, for in various parts of the country 
alarming disturbances had continued, and two 
terrible events seiwed to show that the whole 
framework of society was menaced by the 
opportunity afforded to ruffianly mobs, who, 
in the name of political agitation, were i*eady 
to defy the law and to intx’oduce a reign of 
terror. The fii'st of these was a riot at Not- 
tingham, where the ancient castle, — sacred to 
the memory of Colonel and Lucy Hutchison, 
who had, as we all remember, held it for ^^the 
Houses and the Lord” in the time of Crom- 
well, — ‘Was fired by a mob. Ministers of re- 
ligion and other influential persons did their 
best to control the ruffianly portion of the 
excited populace, and while daylight lasted 
they were largely successful, but when the 
autumixal darkness had descended in the city 
the castle was furiously attacked. A living 
writer and painter has descxibed the scene in 
a few telling sentences: — “Towai'ds night,” 
writes Mr. J osiah Gilbei't, whose pai'ents lived 
on the spot, “the evil element in the mob 
predominated, and as darkness fell the rush 
of thousands filled the streets leading to the 
castle, which, as the property of the Duke of 
Newcastle, a Tory of Toifies, was a tempting 
object for popular vengeance. The ancient 
lodge gates were broken in, the lofty terrace 
was speedily thronged, and to the watchei'S 
on the roof of the Castlegate House, well 
placed for commanding the scene, the dark 
mass of the great building was speedily lit up 
with lurid flashes. Lights gleamed from 
window after window, and, presently, tongues 
of fii'e leaped out amidst shouts and yells 
piercing the air as the flames did the dark- 
ness. Then followed crash after crash, molten 
lead began to pour from the roof, and the 
odour of burning cedar-wood penetrated every- 
where, lasting, indeed, many days. It was a 
grievous sight.” 
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The Duke of Newcastle had the satisfaction 
of receiving ^£21,000 from the country for the 
destruction of “his own.” 

Dut far more tei'rible were the outrages 
committed in the still notorious riots at Bristol, 
when, on the 29th of October, the uncom- 
promising and eccentric Sir Charles Wetherell ^ 
went thither to open the assizes as recorder 
of that city, where the mob was perhaps the 
fiercest and most turbulent in England. The 
majority of the vast crowd who thronged the 
streets knew little, and probably cared little, 
about the Reform Bill. They consisted of the 
lowest and most dangerous part of the popu- 
lation, and their objects were robbery, the 
destruction of property, and the subversion of 
all order. Prom every sordid street and alle3% 
from every pothouse and infamous den, the 
worst characters came trooping forth in hot 
haste, ready for any mischief. Two troops of 
the 14th Dragoons were marched into the 
cattle-market, one troop of the 3d Dragoons 
into the court-yard of the jail, while a body 
of special constables assembled in the area of 
the Exchange. At Totterdown Sir Charles, 
as he entered the sheriff's carriage, was greeted 
with yells, groans, and hisses. He was sur- 
rounded by constables, but the carriage was 
pelted with dirt and stones all the way to the 
city. While he sat at the Guildhall the pro- 
ceedings were interrupted by clamour, and he 
had afterwards to make his way in the mayor's 
carriage to the Mansion-house through streets 
filled hy a sullen and threatening concourse of 
rioters. He had no sooner entered the building 
than missiles were flung at the windows, and 
on one man being arrested there was a cry, 
“To the Back I'’ “To the Back!” the Back being 
a quay where piles of faggots were stacked. 
Six hundred men returned armed with blud- 
geons, with which they attacked and severely 
beat the constables. Towards evening the 
mayor, appearing at one of the windows and 
threatening to read the riot act and send for 
the troops, was assailed with large stones; and 
when he afterwards returned with other magis- 
trates and read the act he was pelted still 
more furiously; the constables were driven in, 
and the budding itself was furiously attacked 
amidst yells and shouts of “Give us the re- 


corder, and well murder him!” The house 
was broken into, its principal rooms sacked, 
the furniture broken, ami the floors covered 
with the stones flung at the eoustaldcH, who, 
however, kept the mol,> at hay hy lighting 
from behind inattreBses and pilen of chaim 
and tables. The street was harrit\'ttleil witli 
stones, and the iron railings torn from the 
front of the building. Sir < Wctlmrtll 

contrived to escaja^ hy the roof, wlamee ho 
reached the stable- yard ami cxicliaiiging tdothes 
with a friend passed through the ert>\vd un* 
detected, and the njime night <ditnined a post- 
chaise which carried him to Newport. By 
this time, however, the whole city Beemed to 
be at the mercy of the infuriah? mob. < *oIonel 
Brereton, in command of the led his 

trooi>8 through Queen's Sqttare, after rtH^eiving 
the orders of the mayor to clear the ntreete; 
but he was himself a “reh>rim*r,” ami with 
criminal feebleneas refrained frmn using vig«»r- 
ous meastires, contenting himstdf with flirecst- 
ing his men to “ ride thnnigh” the rititers and 
walk them away. This moimtr«>UH fan?e 
ineffectual except to imprcHH the riater« with 
an opinion that the aoldiem were inclinetl to 
be on their side. Captain C»aga of the 14th 
was leas inclined to deal gently with tlicm, 
and chargetl with a line ttW4*rdsmen along 
the pidncipal streets. The riiob was minittered, 
and for a time this seemed to have a gowl 
effect. The next day vraB Ruiulay . Some iff the 
rioters had been arrested ami placed in the jail* 
Colonel Brereton removed tint |dcketH from the 
Mansion-house, and it mm rei^ortetl that he hiul 
shaken hands with some i>f the ringteiulera, 
and waS' favourable to their cause. Tlie riot 
became an insurrection. The Maimiondioumt 
was re-entei'ed; the valuable giiisH, chiiiii, mir- 
rors, and furniture wera destw^yed; the wine- 
cellars plundered, and the wine mm hmided 
about till numbers of men were iiii a drunken 
frenzy. The ma3w, a little nervous man, put 
on a woman’s dress, scrambled over the rixffa 
of the houses, and went to simimon thecitizens, 
who formed themselves into a laxly of con- 
stables. From churches anti chapels orderly 
householders were summoned to aid in pre- 
venting the destruction of tim city; but C blonel 
Brereton still refused to fire on the now fmntic 
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crowd, and restrained his soldiers from oSeving 
any effectual check to the outrages which they 
committed. At a little after mid-day they had 
seized on the contents of a smith’s shop — had 
stormed the Bridewell, released the prisoners, 
and set the prison itself on tire. They then 
went on to the jail, forced the doors with 
sledges and tools taken from a large ware- 
house, and released a hundred and seventy 
jndsoners. By this time several well-dressed 
ringleaders had taken the direction of some 
sections of the insiirgents ; the tread-mill was 
burned with trusses of straw, and the benches 
of the prison chapel were saturated with some 
inflammable liquid and set on fire ; the flames 
seized the whole building, and were so fierce 
that even the stonewoi^k was calcine<l. The 
toll-liouse by Cumberland Basin was burned 
down. Another pinsou at Lawford’s Gate was 
fired. The vice-jmesident of the political 
union, who had endeavoured to disperse the 
I'ioters, recommended that the bridges shoidd 
be swung so tluit a large portion of the mob 
might be left on an island where they would 
be helpless; but all was dismay and demoral- 
ization. The citizens wei'e too few to stem 
the fury of the populace, and still Brereton 
refused to recall his troop which he had ordered 
to withdraw. A spirit store was plundered, 
and then in a fresh access of fury a crowd 
sui'ged to the bishop's palace, and broke their 
way in almost immediately. The fire from the 
kitchen gi'ate was heaped on the furniture 
and thrust into the feather-beds, which wei'e 
ripped open ; the rooms were plundered ; the 
servants, who attempted some resistance, were 
driven out, and the building was quickly in 
flames, but the old Saxon chapter-house ad- 
joining would not burn, though valuable books 
and records were destroyed. The mob was 
now not only furious but mad drunk. The 
mansion-house was fired from below, and 
rioters carousing in the upper rooms had all 
escape cut off by the burning staircases, and 
perished before they could find a way out. 
The whole city seemed to be threatened with 
destruction. A short notice only was given 
for people known to be Tories to remove their 
families, and then armed gangs entered, and 
after seizing on such valuables as could be 


carried away made huge bonfires of furni- 
ture and woodwork, and accelei-ated the pro- 
gress of the flames with trains of turpen- 
tine poured upon floors and staircases, or by 
smearing the wziils with some ignitible paste 
brought for the purpose. A whole side of 
Queen’s Square was ablaze. The custom-house, 
the excise-office, and the adjacent back streets 
were burning. By midnight of that dreadful 
Sunday the thunder of falling houses, the 
lurid glare of the flames, the red pall of smoke 
overhanging the city, the roars and curses 
of the crowd, the yells of the plunderers who 
clambered from parapet to roof, or only stayed 
on their mad course to hold a wild carouse,, 
and so fell in the red ruin which they hiid 
made amidst the crash of beams and ceilings,, 
formed a scene that lived in the memory of 
the spectator for many a long year. The 
members of families thrust from their homes 
and beggared by the wanton destruction of 
their property, looked in vain for aid. In the 
centre of the square tables dragged from the 
dining-rooms of the houses were loaded with 
rare wines, spirits, and rich food, and the 
vilest part of the population sat there on 
costly chaim and couches drinking, scream- 
ing, and shouting imprecations and obscene 
jests. Costly articles of plate and valuable 
pieces of furniture were sold to any bidder 
for a few shillings, or were wantonly de- 
stroyed. 

Colonel Bi'ereton had gone to bed at the 
house of a friend, but at last reluctantly let 
the dx'agoons return. Directly a really deter- 
mined charge was made the mobs in the 
streets gave way, though they still fancied 
the soldiers were with them, and shouted as 
they had shouted throughout this hideous 
carnival for ‘'‘the king and reform.” But 
with early morning arrived the 14th from 
Keynsham, commanded by Major Beckwith, 
a very different kind of officer. The soldiers 
keep no scabbards on their swords now, and as 
they swoop down upon a band of plunderers 
outside the ruin of the bishop’s house their 
sabres slash deep. Another minute or two and 
they are in the square cutting down a dozen ruf- 
fians who surround the statue of William III. 
The mob is pursued along the ^^Back,” and the 
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troops wheel swiftly through the square and for silence this eiiormouH multitude united in 
alono- the “Grove.^^ A man at the end of a singing the so-called national hymn:™ 


court makes a snatch at a dragoon's bridle 
and his head is.severed from his body; another, 
urging the mob to stand hrm and pelt the 
troops, shares the same awful fate. The citi- 
zens rally. Live thousand men with sfeives 
and with strips of white linen on their arms 
to distinguish them, come to support the sol- 
diers. The crews of vessels are mustered, the 
pensioners are enrolled; the mob, which has 
broken into separate crowds, is separately dis- 
persed; fresh troops and companies of yeo- 
manry pour in, the men encamp in the streets. 
By Monday the riot is at an end, and paiiiies i 
are formed to search for the plundered pro- 
perty, and for the killed and maimed lying 
amidst the ruins. No fewer than five hundred 
wretched rioters perished, and hundreds were 
seriously wounded or otherwise injured. Of a 
hundred and two prisoners tried on the 2nd 
of January, 1832, eighty-two were convicted, 
five hung, a large number transported, and 
others imprisoned with hard labour. Colonel 
Brereton, during his trial by court-martial, 
went home and shot himself thr*ough the heart. 
The city of Bristol nevei', it is said, really re- 
covered the blow, and the loss of a great por- 
tion of its West Indian trade by the sub- 
sequent abolition of slavery considerably 
reduced its commercial position. 

But people would inquire whether these 
calamities might not have been averted but 
for the obstinate antagonism of the Tory lords 
to the popular demand for a reformed parlia- 
ment, and the cry was no longer, “ What will 
the House of Lords dol” — but, ‘‘What shall be 
done with the House of Lords'?" They still 
held out, and in the great commercial and 
industrial centres the assemblies of reformers 
again met in large numbers. 

On the 7th of May, 1832, the day on which 
parliament reassembled after the Easter recess, 
the very day on which the lords again threw 
out the bill, the great Midland meeting was 
held at Birmingham. There were present 
150,000 men, with two hundred bands of 
music and seven hundred flags. The position 
selected for this meeting was on or below the 
slope of a hill. When a trumpet had blown 


“Lo! wa auHwcr! wa comts 
Quick at froadomV lufly call, 

We come! we come! we come! we come! 

To do the gk^riouH work t»f all : 

And hark! we nuKc from to mi 
The sacred watchword laberty! 

“God is our iruklcl friuu held* frcuu wave, 

From pk>U|4:h, from anvil, mid from loom 
We come, <nir country's riKhts to save, 

Ami sjienk a tyi*ant factuai’n doom. 

And hark! we raise from sea to sea 
The sacred watchwoni Liberty ! 

“Gml is our guhle! no swords we draw% 

We kindle not war's battle fireH; 

By unkm, justice, rcmon, law, 

We claim the birthright id i»ur siitfs* 

We raise the watchwoni LilKiriy ! 

We will, we will, we will Kt free ! ** 

It wfiH part of the prcKwdings that those 
men recited the following Visw^ the fugleman, 
so to speak, being a Mr. Halt : Witli unbro- 

ken faith, through every {HU’il and privation, 
we here devote ouwelven and 4*ur ehihlren to 
our country's cause." With uncovered heads 
these meai pronounceil the vow. Many a man, 
truly patriotic too, might hwit^ite at “dt^vading" 
his “children" m wtdl as himmdf (and <if eoum 
his wife) to tlie object of attaining, my the 
ten millionth pirt of a voice in the legishdure, 
and even tkat utteml at Hccoiubhaml ; but these 
men were rudely in earnimt. 

In some idaces they recommended a ndinml 
to jmy bixes till the lleform Bit! wm iMimtHl. 
In London the political union tmder the pre- 
sidency of Jos€q>h Hume pretty strongly 
hinted that the ultimate conHcquences of a 
continued disregard of the |H>|'HiIar demand 
might be “the utter extinction of the privi- 
leged classes." There was but one couim* for 
the ministry beside reBignatioii, ami they were 
pledged to the country md to rtwign while 
there was any other eoiirse <ipen to ihmh it 
was determined to aak the king to exerdsti his 
royal prerogative and to create fis many new 
peers as would suffice to give a majmdty in 
favour of the bill in the up|ier house. It was 
an extreme measure, for tlie number of new 
peers would be considemble; and his majesty 
hesitated, was afraid, and after deliberating, 
declined. The ministry resigned the next day, 
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and there was another political hurricane. 
If a Tory government could be foi'med it 
would be in oppoBition to the majority of the 
House of Commons, and where were the sup- 
plies to come from ? The political associations 
enrolled liundreds of new members ; Lord 
Lyndhurst was commissioned by his majesty 
to endeavour to form a ministry, but no one, 
not even the Duke of Wellington, could ven- 
tui'e to accept the responsibility^ and Sir 
Robert Peel declined to occupy a position 
which would have been less consistent and 
more dangerous than that which he consented 
to fill at the time of the })assing of Catholic 
emancipation. It was evident that the king 
must cotisent to create a numbei- of new peei‘s, 
or that the House of Lords must give way. 
After some decent show of resistance, dur- 
ing which Lord Wharncliffe and a few peera 
who followed him became known m ^Svaverem^^ 
or “ trimmei'B,” and were of great importance, 
the bill was again introduced mid brought 
forward for second I'eading, some of the lords 
announcing that they would vote for it on the 
understanding that certain alterations would 
be made in committee; others, like the Bishop 
of London, agreeing to go with the re- 
foi'mera for ^Hhe bill, the whole bill, and no- 
thing but the bill;” and a third party, like 
the Duke of Wellington, though they wei^e 
bound to carry the measure, denouncing it as 
revolutionmy. Thus the second reading ■was 
carried byonly a majority of 9, many of the lords 
voting l)y proxy. Lord Lyndhurst and Lord 
Ellenborough endeavoured to move amend- 
mente which the ministry regarded as fatal to 
the true character of the scheme for reform ; 
and again there were attempts at delay which 
would have renewe<l the excitement of the 
country and drove minister again to resort to 
the proposal of increiising the number of the 
lords. Again the king refused, for he now re- 
garded the amendments of the lords as mere 
mattei's of detail, and considered that he had 
already sacrificed enough for a measure of re- 
form to which he began to entertain a positive 
dislike because of the trouble it had caused 
him, the difficulties which seemed to be main- 
tained by the obduracy of ministers, and above 
all the predictions of revolution which he 


had heard from statesmen with a great reputa- 
tion for political wisdom. 

The reforming monarch” having thus de- 
clined to create new peers (a measure to which 
the Whigs were neaiiy as little inchiied as he 
was) — and having, though with sullen tears, 
dismissed his ministei's after thanking them 
for fonner services — the popular pulse had to 
beat a little qxiicker, and it did. Not long 
before this crisis the Duke of Wellington had 
made his never-forgotten little speech: “The 
people of England are quiet enough, and if 
not there is a way to make them;” and for 
nine or ten days of what we may call inter- 
regnum the popular excitement was intense. 
There wixs but little business done. Crowds 
met here and there, unbidden, to discuss the 
political sitaiation. Wherever the King’s 
Head was hung out on a signboai'd it was 
covered with crape, while the poor Queen’s 
was covered with black paint or lamp-black. 
The National Union petitioned the House of 
Commons to refuse supplies and to put the 
exchequer in commission 1 O’Connell, Hume, 
and Sir de Lacy Evans were addressing assem- 
blies of 20,000 people each, in London. The 
cry was raised, “To stop the duke, run for 
gold !” and in a few days a million of money, 
or moi'e, was withdrawn from the Bank of 
England. Petitions were sent up insisting 
on the stoppage of supplies, and the members 
who presented them were charged to say 
openly in the house that no more taxes would 
be paid until the bill was passed. This dis- 
txirbance of the public mind was general 
throughout the three kingdoms. Street- 
fighting was discussed in the newspapers 
with scarcely an affectation of disguise. The 
unionists were preparing to march to London 
in bodies of 20,000, 30,000, 50,000 strong. 
Encampments were to take place on Hamp- 
stead Heath and Fenenden Heath. As for the 
duke and the government, officers had been 
ordered to join their regiments ; and on Sun- 
day, the 13th of May, the Scots Greys, at 
Birmingham, were under orders to get their 
guns and sabres in order, ball-caii:ridges 
having been served out to the troops in various 
places. But it was the general belief, and 
almost entirely the belief in the most respon- 
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sible qiiarters, that neither the police, nor the 
militia, nor the troops could be depended 
upon, and, least of all, say some of the author- 
ities, the Scots Greys, who were to have inter- 
cepted the march of the unionists of the 
North to London. 

After nine days of this state of agitated 
and dangerous suspense the duke gave in, 
the king recalled his ministers, and the popular 
anger may be said to have spent its last heats 
in another monster meeting at Birmingham, 
where the 150,000 men who had, a fortnight 
before, sung the ^^national hymn” on the slope 
of Newhall Hill, now united in a prayer of 
thanksgiving. 

On the evening of the 9th of May Earl 
Grey announced the situation, and proposed 
that the order for going into committee next 
day should be dischaxged. Again all England 
was in a ferment, and everywhere there was 
a proposal among reformer that nobody 
should pay taxes. Speeches hy the hundred, 
monster meetings by the score, a run on the 
banks — which was in itself a calamity — the 
conditions of the previous month were re- 
peated under aggravated circumstances, and 
with the same result. If Wellington, who 
was willing to face anything short of actual 
revolution in vindication of his loyalty and 
consistency, could not venture to take the 
reins; if Peel, whose caution was no more 
conspicuous than his candour and his honesty, 
refused to make an effort to stem a tide which 
was leading to rebellion — who could hope to 
succeed'? The country was already turning 
against the king himself. Insulting jeers and 
gross references pursued him, the majority of 
the newspapers spoke in terms which would 
now he considered outrageous. William IV. 
was no longer the popular monarch, ^Hhe pa- 
triot” king, or the sailor king. Dirt was flung 
at his carriage as he came into London, amidst 
groans and hisses, and the guards had to 
gather closely around him to protect him from 
personal violence. 

Lord Grey was again sent for, and, as usual, 
was accompanied by Lord Brougham. The 
king was ready to accede to the request to 
create as many new peers as might he absd- 
lutely required, but he naturallV did it with 


an ill grace; and Brcmgham, who respectfully 
asked that the permiwion slmuhl he in writ» 
ing, received a snmll piece of paper CH>ntaining 
the concession and a stipulation that tlie tdtiest 
soiis of |>eers should he timt called to tlie 
upper house. But there was no need to putt 
the prerogative into force. After a vif>hmt 
an<l acrimoiiiouH debate thi^ lords gave way. 
Some amendments to the hill were agrees! to 
in the House of Gonunons, anil the great 
measure was adopted hy whicli 511 nomination 
bonnigha, returning lliJ nuunherH, were swept 
away and 30 were haif-disfranehised, tliun 
making a total disfranchisennuit of 14:2 seahs 
in the House of Gomuams, while it gave the 
counties 65 additional repreHontatives aial 
confeiTed the right of representatit^n mi Man» 
Chester, Leeds, Birmingham, ami 39 <»ther 
large and importtmt towns. 

The nation, as it wei\\ drew* a Itutg hreuth, 
or, rather, a gJisp of exjjcfdation, for tins king 
refused to give his assent to tins hill in 
and public feeling on hidh Hides \vm at ten- 
sion. But on the 7th of dune the Refiinn 
Bill received the royal ament hy coinnuHsioii, 
and the new era had l>egun. 

Turning for a short time to atfaim on tlie 
Continent which hatl more or less connection 
with English polities, or nmre or lens inllnenee 
on English opinion, we have to begin as unnal 
with France. Lafayette's •‘GiisHt of republics 
did not get on as w^eil aa bad luteii expeehHj. 
When ^Hhose glorious days of July'' were over 
the citizen-king (afterwattk for gmul reasons 
knownas “ broker-king ”)nng!it beseen kissing 
and hugging the whole of the Ijiifayettes, r4K5t 
and branch, from the old gtnieml dowutwards, 
for they were all at court. Then it was that 
Louis Philippe everywliere pTOclidmtul m 
the true son of his father, Fhilip|ie Bgalite, 
so far as ^‘republican” tendencies went ! The 
king was to be Been in Paris any day walking 
about the streets just like anylKnly else, with- 
out any attendant— unless the everlasting 
umbrella with which he is usually drawn in 
caricatures was one. Mr. Briglit hm been 
persistently drawn even by Punch himself 
with an eye-glass, — but he never wore one. 
Louis Philippe’s umbrella w^aa, however, a 
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reality. He wm, with or without his umbrella, 
one of the most wily of men. Pew things can 
beat his persuading Lafayette to give up his 
post as commauder-in-ehief of the national 
guard, on the ground that his moral influence 
was greater than any he could acquire or exer- 
cise by holding a military position. 

The king was one of the ablest of corrupting 
manipulators of men. But he had scarcely 
taken his seat on the throne when the trial 
of Polignac for high treason (with three othei's 
of the ministry of the late king) was the occa- 
sion of much trouble. As early 1831 Loxiis 
Philippe found himself freely criticised as a 
bourgeois monarch, which he undoubtedly was, 
and hatred sprang up between the middle 
classes and the proUtaires or working-men. 
Within the fii'st three years of his reign thei'e 
had been three or four i^epublican or quasi- 
communiatic outbreaks; while there wjis a 
Bourboii insurrection, with Lyons for a centre, 
which occupied the attention of Soult and a 
considerable army before it was suppressed. 
Pour hundred ])ress prosecutions took place 
in the coui'se of the same three yeai's; and 
nncler the advice of Thiers Paris was ^^pro- 
tected by fortifications at a cost of ^5,500,000, 
I^afayette lived long enough to mourn his 
error in standing sponsor for the citizen-king, 
and did not during the latter year or so con- 
ceal his regret. Naturall}", upon his death, in 
1834, the funeral iloge was forbidden. 

We now pass to Belgium. The arbitrary 
xxnion of Holland with this country which 
had been effected in the great partition” of 
1815 had proved a failure. The Fi'ench and 
Dutch and German populations would not 
coalesce, and the constitution was unfortunate. 
It was in 1830 that the performance of the 
opera of Mmsa7iieUo at Brussels px'oved the 
signal for an outbreak. In spite of a few 
concessions made by the king, the insurgent 
Radicals got the capital into their own hands, 
and after five days^ fighting a large army 
which was despatched to recover possession 
of the city in the month of September of that 
year, was defeated and driven out. The in- 
dependence of Belgium was proclaimed on the 
5th of October, and ultimately, the national 
assembly having declared for a constitutional 


monarch in preference to a republic, the crown 
was offei’ed to Prince Leopold (widower of our 
Princess Chaidotte), and accepted by him. 
There was some difficulty with Antwerp, 
which went through a bombardment, but in 
the end was handed over to the Belgians. 
Russia and Prussia were at last indixced to 
acquiesce in the ei'ectiou of the new and in- 
dependent kingdom of Belgium ; and some of 
the results, nearly all fox'tunate for the peace 
of Euro2:>e and the cotirse of constitutional 
freedom, are familiar to most of ns. 

The mention of the name of Leopold may 
serve as an opportunity of introducing Greece. 
He had ah'eady been invited to accept the 
crown of that kingdom, but had refused it, 
with good reason, on account of the unsettled 
state of the country. After some tumult Otho, 
a younger son of the Bavarian monai'ch, was 
made king of Greece, and ascended the throne 
early in 1833 under the protection of his 
fatheris troops. Protection was felt to be 
necessary, for the murder of Count Capo 
dTstria at noonday on the threshold of a 
chui''ch was still fi^esh in the memory of 
Europe. 

Coming back to the west, we find Germany 
also ill a very disturbed state. In Brunswick 
Duke Charles thought it expedient to inform 
his subjects that they would find he could 
govern better than Charles X. had done. 
His subjects responded to this polite infor- 
mation by storming and burning his palace, 
and compelling him to flee. He was succeeded 
by his brother William: of his own subsequent 
notoriety in England it is not necessary to say 
anything. The King of Saxony was compelled 
to abdicate in favour of his brother Frederick. 
There were disturbances in Hesse-Cassel, the 
elector being driven out, and the people at last 
obtained a better constitution. In Hanover 
the people rose against the minister; and the 
Duke of Cambridge, sent out by King William 
lY. to pacify them, removed the minister and 
made some important concessions to the pop- 
ular demands. At Anspach and Frankfort 
the efibrts of the insurgents were not suc- 
cessful. 

All this was interesting to England, and 
was watched with keen attention as part of a 
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general wave of political insurgence* But we 
have now to pass to the case of Poland, ^^un- 
happy Poland,'' “the Eizpah of the nations/ 
Men and women, not very old, with good 
memories, can still vaguely recall the tremen- 
doxxs thrill which shot through the Liberal 
mind of this country when Poland, towards 
the end of 1830, rose against the tyranny of 
her fiendish governor, the Grand-duke Con- 
stantine, known to not a few in those days 5vs 
the Grand Devil Constantine, just as his suc- 
cessor Nicholas came to be heai'cl of as Old 
Nick. In November of this eventful year 
some students at the military school at War- 
saw drank to the immortal memor-y of Kos- 
ciusko. Constantine, after two comiuissions 
had decided that there was nothing illegal 
in this, took upon himself to have the 
lads fiiogged and imprisoned. The result 
was not satisfactory to Constantine. Two 
hundred of the students, with two lieutenants 
to lead them, rose up in arms, and, aided by 
the students of the university, stirred up all 
Warsaw, slew several of the Eussian officei’s, 
and in the end obtained entire possession of 
the city. It had been sharp and sanguinary 
work, but the citizens were beside them- 
selves with joy, and tlie Graiid-duke Con- 
stantine was barely able to escape with his 
life. 

The most prominent of the insurgents were 
formed into a provisional government, with 
Marshal Chlopscki to lead the troops, at the 
apparently unanimous wish of the Polish 
people. Although Chlopscki was very popu- 
lar, and had had experience in warfare under 
Napoleon, he did not come out so biulliantly 
in his new position as most of his friends 
expected. One of his first acts after being 
appointed was to tiy to make terms with the 
Grand-duke Constantine, who had come to 
punish the P oles and was halting with his army 
■within easy distance of Warsaw. The Polish 
general actually allowed Constantine and his 
troops to depart in peace. Before this event all 
the Poles who had been under the grand-duke’s 
command had come over to the popular side. 
Ohlopscki next endeavoured to dose the strug- 
gle by sending ambassadors to St. Petersburg 
to confer with the emperor. Under this state 


of things many of tlie imtriota were becoming 
impatient, when on the I5tli of daiuuuy, 1831, 
arrived at Warsaw the eniper<ir'B aiwwer, 
which was simply that the Poien tnixst., nurren- 
der at discretion : “ I am king of i’olaud, and 
I will drive her. The hmt vimium-nlwt fired 
by the Poles sluiil annihilate IMand/ This 
answer, written with the em|wror’H own hand, 
was read in the Polish diet, and was I’eeeiveii 
with the cry, “There is im longer a NicluiiasI 
There is no longer an emperor!” A new 
government was now furineil witli i’rinee 
Adam Cziirtoryski as presiilent, and Nicholas 
ami his <leHcendauts were <leelared, by the 
general voice, to be for ever excliuksl from 
the throne of PohuuL 

Mattem had now come hi smli a pass that 
the next step v/m open war in the field. The 
Eussian general Diebitcb, at the head of an 
tivniy of 120, (XK) men with guns, was on 
Polish soil by the following Ftdiruury^ The 
Poles coxild only (oppose this lit»st with 
than half the ninnb<ir of men am! cannon; but, 
far from being dainded, they entercnl t!ie 
field against the Russians, ami in spite c»f the in- 
comiadency of their own generals, gaimnl many 
a victory, though with no jieriaiinent rCHult 
in their favour. After sevi^ral gi*m»nd« had 
tried their hand (the Poles always laektal gootl 
leaders) the commaml fell to ^krzyneekL 
He gave battle to the Russians twice <luring 
the months of March ami April, but nothing 
decisive occurred until <m tlie 2<Jth i\i May of 
the same year (1831) the Husaiatis forced him 
to fight at the town of Ostrcdenka, a few 
miles from Warsiiw, umler cimmistanees 
which were ixot at all in the Polish general^ 
favom-. At about eleven in the forenoon news 
arrived at his headcpiarters that part of his 
troops had been engaging tht^ enemy for 
nearly three hours, and tlmt they now 

falling back. After many glaring, not to say 
frantic, effortB to rally the Poles, his coat 
riddled with shot, he succeeded in gathering 
his troops together, and after a tierce and mn- 
guinary fight remained at nightfall master of 
the field, but with the loss of tw'o generals, 
7000 of the rank and file, and 270minc>r oltkera. 
The Eussians withdrew during the night, 
having lost in the battle 10,000 men. The 
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Poles fell back upon Warsaw, Skrzynecki re- 
peating the words uttered by Kosciusko, 
Polonice^' (An end of Poland). 

This, with the subsequent death of the 
Bussian commander Diebitch and the Grand- 
duke Constantine, caused a lull. The hxll 
was taken advantage of by some of the powera 
of Europe, particulaidy Prance, to seek to gain 
terms for Poland. These efforts, however, 
came to nothing, and on the appointment of 
General Pjiskievitch to the command of the 
Bussian troops the struggle began again. 
P<iskievitch made up his mind to attack War- 
saw at its weakest point, namely, on the left 
bunk of the Yistula. Skrxiynecki, coiitraxy 
to the advice of those wdio were most capable 
of judging, determined to rexnain in Warsaw-, 
and actually allowed the enemy to cross the 
I'iver without intei'ference from him. The 
people of Waxmw rose as one man at this 
juncture. Skrzynecki wits declared incapable, 
Krukowiecski was elected president, and 
General Malachowski appointed to tlie com- 
mand. The Polish council was toim with di- 
visions, although the Ruasian general was only 
a mile from their capital, with 120,000 men 
under command. The Poles had 35,000 men 
and 386 caniton. With half of this ixumber 
of men they agreed to fight, sending the re- 
maining half to bring food into the city. 
Tliis was on the 6th of September, 1831. 
The attack was commenced, and towards 
evening the Ruasians began to gain gi'ound. 
The return of the other half of the Polish 
army might have effectetl something in favour 
of the insurgent, but it did not return; and, 
with the city on fire in more than one place, 
the council met to consider the situation. 
The I'esult was the surremler of the city. A 
portion of the insurgents endeavoixred to treat 
this surrender as invalid, but this did not 
prevent its becoming a settled thing within 
the next two days. Men, women, and child- 
ren were now at the mei'cy of the Russians, 
nor were they treated with a light hand by 
the Czar Nicholas. Hundreds of Poles were 
sent to Siberia, and hundreds more were com- 
pelled to serve in the Russian armies in the 
Caucasus, while children unable to lisp the 
name of Poland were carted off into Russia. 


Noble Polish ladies were ^^married” by force 
to common soldiei's in the Russian army. 
Thousands wandered into the neighbouring 
states, and the diseases they carried with 
them, particulaxiy cholera, became a source of 
trouble and confusion to Europe. After all 
this came the Russian emperor’s celebrated 
proclamation, Order reigns in Warsaw.’" 
But the expatriated Poles have seldom contri- 
buted to the ^^ox'der” of any city where they 
have dwelt in exile. Wherever the fires of 
revolution have been kindled a Pole has been 
found I'eady to fling a torch on the pile. In 
London and Paris subscriptions were opened 
for these unhappy men, but neither England 
nor France could by such easy means wipe 
out the guilt of having allowed that infamous 
“partition of Poland” which had led to these 
troubles. 

It wixs the fate of Poland that excited the 
most symiiathy in England, and that for many 
reasons. The Polish question had been domes- 
ticated, so to speak, by the poet Campbell. The 
aufierings of the Poles had been greater than 
those of any other 02>pres3ed country, and 
there was a strong belief, not confined to any 
one political party in England, that an inde- 
pendent Poland would have conduced largely 
to what was in those days talked of as “ the 
balance of iiower."" That phi'aae is now disused, 
but the opinion referred to still remains, and 
is, perhaps, stronger than ever. The history 
of Poland since the time of Frederick, called 
the Great, is admittedly one of the darkest 
pages in the volume of national records. 

In Switzerland, however, there were also 
outbreaks, at various points, of the revolution- 
ary fires that had long smouldered on below, 
and Zurich took the lead in making wise and 
timely concessions. The case of Italy was 
more serious, but the story does not at this 
point reach a height from which it can easily 
be wrought down into familiar-looking detail 
for a work like this. Later on, the current 
will flow still stronger and clearer. It is about 
this time that we catch our first glimpse of 
Mazzini, imprisoned in the fortress of Savona, 
with a greenfinch for a companion — the gov- 
ernor of Genoa explaining, in answer to the 
father’s intervention in behalf of a son accused 
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of no crime, that “the government were not 
fond of yonng men of talent, the subjects of 
whose meditations were not made public ; and 
it was well known that IMazzini took long 
walks by night and held his tongue/^ This is 
not farce; it is historic. Charles Albert 
(King of Piedmont and Sardinia, 1831) and 
the Duke of Modena had betrayed the cause 
to which they had pledged themselves, and 
with the connivance of Louis Philippe (who 
in conniving broke pledges) Aiisti'ia invaded 
Parma, Modena, and Reggio, and afterwards 
occupied Ferrara and Ancona. The pope, who 
had been “ deposed,” was restored to his posi- 
tion, and everywhere the signs and instru- 
ments of insurgence were trampled out witli 
the usual ferocity of the Austria of those days. 
Charles Albert, who ascended the throne of 
Piedmont and Sardinia in 1831, has been held 
to have done something, by moderately liberal 
measures, to prepare the country for a better 
day; but the idea of an absolutely free and 
united Italy was now unfolded, and was never 
again shut up until it was realized. 

In the East Mohammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, 
had conceived the design of creating a new 
Ar’abian monarchy out of a portion of the Turk- 
ish Empire. This pasha had an adopted son, 
Ibrahim Pasha, who in pursuance of this idea 
overran Syria, and in 1832 appeared to be 
actually on the high road to Constantinople. 
Turkey applied to Russia for assistance, and 
after some complications the march of Ibrahim 
Pasha was stayed (though not until after he 
had made a further advance). But the state of 
things in the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles 
with regard to other nations than Russia and 
'Turkey remained most unsatisfactory for the 
present. 

Palmerston, who was then foreign minister, 
kept a keen eye on all this, hut he also inter- 
fered in the kingdoms of Portugal and Spain. 
In Portugal it was in May, 1828, that Dom 
Miguel had usurped the throne, deposing the 
young queen, daughter of Dom Pedro, who 
was Emperor of Brazil. The story is long and 
tedious, and most of its incidents have ceased 
to interest English readers, though some of 
them were shocking and others romantic. The 
end of it was that with the assistance of Eng- 


land Dom Miguel was driven out and some- 
thiiig like constitutional freedom secured te 
Portugal. Dom Pedi'O was inatle regent, and 
his daughter declared of age. It wm by the 
English fleet under Achniral Bartorius that 
the fleet of Miguel wm dt^stroyed. 

In Spain King B>rdhiaiul, in illness and in a 
fright, restored the Salic law exchuling women 
from the throne, which had the olfeet of mak- 
ing his brother Don Carlos (an extreme abso- 
lutist) heir to the throne. When Ferdinand 
had recovered liis health lie changed his mind 
and the Salic law was revoked, which slmtout 
Don Carlos and made Ferdinaxur» daughter 
Isabella queen ujkui his death. The adherents 
of Don Carlos rallied rountl him, Christina 
(widow of Ferdinand), who wm regent, threw 
herself into the arxns of the popular party, and 
Don Carlos driven out Spain. But we 
shall have to hear more of him, and of the 
“Spanish legion” under our own Sir General 
de Lacy Evans, Liberal nuunl>er for West- 
minster. It was in 1834 that 'Palmer- 

ston managed to create a Quadruple Alliatiea 
between England, Prance, Spain, anti Portugal 
for maintaining liberal or constitutional gov- 
ernment in both countrieH. “This alliance” 
he said he considered “a great stroke of 
policy,” jmrtly because “it established a Quad- 
ruple Alliance in the West which might serve 
as a counterpoise against the Holy Alliance 
of the East.” 

It is desirable, now that wc have readied 
the period of that gi*eat crisiH from which 
sprang most of the politiad and much of the 
social progre^ which have <iiwtinguishod our 
own time, tliat we should <lwell for a moment 
on some of the characteristics of the men who 
have been already refen'^ed to as prime movei's 
in the great events of which we have given 
some account. 

The time is nearly past in which tlie word 
Whig could have. any working significance. 
Whatever the origin of the word as a term of 
political differentiation (that is much disputed, 
though of little consequence), it once took the 
place which is now filled by the word Libeml, 
or (going lower down) Radical. In process 
of time the latter may have to give way; but 
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both Liberal and Badical have meanings inde- 
pendent of association, and it is difficult to 
see how “refornx” can be made more than 
radical,’^ or how those who profess to love 
freedom can express it better than by an 
adjective whose root is the word liber — free. 

In 1830 the meaning had not gone out of 
the word Whig, though Eadical ” had come 
into use, and “Whiggism” was a thing pretty 
much abused, so far at least as regarded the 
Elliotts and the Greys, the members of the 
family or inner circle of Whiggism. The 
fortunes of the fighting men, the protagon- 
ists of Whig principles, who were outside the 
aristocratic ring, aiid stood between them and 
the public, varied of coume. It was said that 
the Whigs were as a rule ungrateful to their 
friends. But there were some wdiom they 
could not afibrd to treat with levity, and 
among them was the Eev. Sydney Smith, 
whom they eventually made canon of St. 
PauFs. He wanted a bishojuic — so at least 
runs the story — but the canoury was the 
highest dignity he ever reached in the church. 
He was presented by the Whigs with the 
ratlier valuable rectory of Combe Florey in 
Somersetshire ; but a canonry in Bristol Ca- 
tliednd was the gift, not of a Whig, but of 
Lord Lyndhurst. The point, however, is that 
Sydney Smith was a Whig of the first water, 
and one of the most indefatigable and useful 
figliting men of the |‘)arty. He was the origi- 
nator of the gi'eat Whig oi'gan, the Edinburgh 
Review^ and his pen tmd tongue were nearly 
always busy on behalf of his party, though he 
never “fashed” himself. In this respect he 
stands alone. Pexliaps no man ever did so 
huge a quantity of political “boxing” with 
so much good humour. This was partly the 
result of his natural gaiety, but goodness of 
heart had something to do with it. He was a 
benevolent man, and willing to take trouble 
in doing kind things. In wit and humour 
applied to practice, and generally in power of 
making the logic of conduct, public and pri- 
vate, amusing, he had neither superior nor 
rival. To produce illustrations of this would 
be to quote all Sydney Smithes -writings on 
practical questions of the day, for there is 
hardly a sentence in those writings which 


does not contain a pleasantry which either 
suggests or covers or discloses an argument. 
The gravity with which he puts forwax'd an 
absurdity sometimes takes the x^eader almost 
at a disadvantage, and he has, so to speak, 
to run back in a hurry and pick up the laugh 
he had missed in its proper place. In the 
Rlymley Letteo^ describing the anomalies of 
English law as it then applied to Eoman 
Catholics, he writes, without the smallest sig^i 
of humour — addressing, be it i^emembered, an 
obscure country parson — “No Catholic can 
pi'esent to a living, unless he choose to turn 
Jew in order to obtain that privilege.” It 
hax'dly strikes the reader at first that this is 
the stroke of irony which it ideally is. In 
those days a Jew — a total denier of the Chxis- 
tian religion — could pi-esent to a Protestant 
living; a Catholic could not. Sydney Smith 
wraps up the anomaly in the entirely ridicu- 
lous notion of a Eoman Catholic turning Jew 
in order to acqtxire the ability to present a 
Protestant to a liviixg in the Eefoi'med Chris- 
tianChurch of England. The “country squire” 
did not see the humour of Sydney Smithes 
caricature of his view of Nonconformity and 
Nonconformists, but the rest of the world 
did; — “When a countxy squme hears of an 
ape, his fii'st feeling is to give it nuts and 
apples; when he hears of a Disseutei', his 
immediate impulse is to commit it to the 
county jail, to shave its head, to alter its 
customai'y food, and to have it pidvately 
whipped.” This is a hackneyed instance ; but 
less known is his exquisitely ridicxxlous pic- 
ture of “ a fii'st-rate ship of the line manned 
by Oxfoxd clergymen.” With the utmost 
solemnity he lays it down that “ nothing can 
be more uncandid and unphilosophical than 
to say that a man has a -tail because you 
cannot agree with him upon religious sub- 
jects;” and here, at the word “ philosoixhical,” 
a foot-note says, “ Vide Lord Bacon, Dugald 
Stewart, Locke, and Descartes.” In another 
place, where he is ridiculing the unfairness of 
some of the informers in those days, who, in the 
matter of cruelty to animals, interfered with 
the poor but not with the rich, he writes ; — 
“Nothing can be more mischievous than to 
say that the pain inflicted by the dog of a 
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man of quality is not (when the strength of 


the two animals is the same) equal to that 
produced by the cur of a butcher. Haller, in 
his pathology, expressly says that th^ animal 
bitten knows no difference in the quality of the 
biting animaVs master: and it is now the uxii- 
versal opinion among all enlightened men tlxat 
the misery of the brawner” [while under the 
torture to which a '' brawn” pig is submitted] 
would be very little diminished if he could 
be made sensible that he was to be eaten up 
only by persons of the first fashion. The 
contrary supposition seems to us to be abso- 
lute nonsense ; it is the desertion of the true 
Baconian philosophy, and the substitution of 
mere unsupported conjecture in its place.” 

It may well be supposed that a master of 
irony like Sydney Smith, — a man whom it wais 
impossible to take off his guard or to put out 
of temper, — was a powei'ful ally of the party 
to which he adhered. Nothing was too great 
or too small for his notice. He was the warm 
and unshaken friend of the poor climbing boys, 
and the unappeasable enemy of the game 
laws and the penal and disabling laws which 
then existed against Roman Catholics. It is j 
largely owing to his exertions that prisoners 
are now defended by counsel, and that the 
curriculum of study in our universities and 
schools is so greatly extended. There are yet 
living Tories of the old school who call the 
Reform Bill the Revolution Bill, and hold 
that the popular demand ought to have been 
resisted. Sydney Smith, however, in one of 
his speeches at Taunton, illustrated the situa- 
tion, as he saw it from the midst of the 
turmoil, by the now well-known story of Mrs. 
Partington, to whom he compared the House 
of Lords when they threw out the Bill. Dame 
Partington, as aU the world now knows, lived 
at Sidmouth, and in the dreadful storm of the 
year 1824 was seen in pattens at her door 
endeavouring to mop back the Atlantic. It 
must be remembered that when Sydney Smith 
was thus actively and publicly engaged, quite 
apart from his writings, in supporting what he 
believed to be an important politicaldmprove- 
ment, he was a canon of St. Pauls and of 
Bristol also. We may part with this remark- 
able man by placing it on record here that in 


private life he was m humane and good 
nature<i as might be expected, and patient 
and helpful to the poor and ignorant. He 
never hesitated to use the pti Ip it— whether 
that of St. Patils or any other place —in order 
to denounce war or to plead the cause of the 
helpless. It is authoritatively Htate<l that he 
read sermons of Di\ (Jhanuing^H in St, Paurs 
— making no secret of it. By the time of the 
Reform Bill he was growing and was no 
longer the great ^‘diner-out” of Ids {lay; a 
talker for whom footmen %vere set to shout 
from lamling to landing when he went out to- 
a party, ^‘Mr. Smith is coming up Htairs!’’ 
Sydney Smith was wtmiing in the capacity 
of spiritual entlmsiasm, l>ut he was a nincerely 
religious man, and few men laive ilone ho 
much good with so little ostentation* 

There are good and kiml things to be re- 
corded of William IV*, uml aiuiuigst these 
is his conduct in the nnatter of the celebrate<l 
Lord Oociu'ane* In 1H31 < bchrane'’H fatlier 
died, and he l>ecame Karl Dinalonuld. His 
career is well known* He was probalily the 
most daring seaman that < ireat Britain ever 
produced ; and, though his services U> the nation 
were not so fortunate and ho perinanexit in 
their results as those of Nelson and PJolling- 
wood, his exploits were more aHtiUiiHlung and 
perhaps more brilliant, Hia is imUanl a mowt 
extraordinary story. Unhappily bu' Idnmelf, 
Cochrane carried his ilaring into iMditiad am! 
social matters, and sometimes mutlc himself 
very disagreeable to those in power* Wliile 
he was one of the Liberal members for West- 
minster, in 1814, a false report tff the death af 
Napoleon, with the adilition that the idlied 
armies were in full march for Paris, was cir- 
culated in England in order to influence prices 
on the Stock Exchange, ami some Htrtmg 
circumstantial evidexice wixs bn night forward 
implicating Cochrane in the fraud. Upon 
this he was put upon his trial— the fiery and 
Tory Lord Ellenborough ehargcHl the juiy* 
He was convicted, and the sentence of the 
lord chief-justice was tlxat he slmulil stand 
in the pillory for an hour in front of the 
Royal Exchange, pay a fine of XIOOO, and 
suffer twelve months’ imprisonment in the 
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Marshalsea. The House of Coiumons expelled 
him, though the electors of Westminster per- 
sisted in returning him. He was also excluded 
from the Navy List, and the order of the 
Bath was taken from him. The public voice, 
however, went near to pronouncing a general 
verdict of acquittal in Cochrane^s favour, and 
Loi'd Ellenborough was so much sent to Coven- 
try both in parliament and in society, that his 
health gave way under the disgrace. Brougham 
and Campbell both condemned him; but the 
sentence on Cochrane was carried out except 
as to the pillory* This part of the business 
excited such an indignant clamour that the 
crowxr remitted it, and a bill was carried 
through paidiament to abolish the punishment 
of the pilloiy for ever, on account of the way 
in which it had recently been abused. The 
Bank of England still keeps, or did recently 
hold, the bank-note with which Cochrane paid 
his fine, and which is endoraed by him in this 
way, My health having suffered by loixg and 
close confinement, and my oppressors being 
resolved to deprive me of propei-ty or life, I 
submit to robbery to protect myself from 
murder, in the hope that I shall live to bring 
the delinquents to justice." 

As the years rolled on Cochrane, unable to 
fight for his motive country, fought for Chili 
and Peru, Brazil, and Gx'eece, with his usual 
bravery and skill, but with no satisfactory re- 
sults to himself, pecuniary or other. In 1831 
King William, who ha<l never believed inCoch- 
rane% guilt, made some effox'ts to reinstate him 
(he being then Earl of Dundonald) in all his 
honours. In 1832 he received a full pardon," 
and in time his name again took its place in 
the Navy List, and he was made an admiral, 
all his honours being restored to him. But 
such things go tardily (in England at all 
events), and for the present his story must 
close with the inteiference of the Sailor 
King" in his behalf. 

In the representation of Westminster Lord 
Cochrane had a Radical colleague who also 
got into disgrace, only it was with the people 
and not with the powers," and as he was a 
popular idol at the time of the Reform Bill 
agitation he may be mentioned in this place. 

More than one reference is made in this chapter 
Von 1. 


to the celebrated caricatures of IB., who, there 
is no doubt, was the father of a son still more 
celebrated, Mr. Richard Doyle. These cari- 
catures, which were especially popular at about 
the Reform Bill era, were rather costly, and 
of unusually large size ; they wex’e on oblong 
sheets, perhaps about eighteen inches long and 
a foot broad. The topic was always treated 
with refinement, but the point was sure to be 
pretty obvious; so that the windows of the 
great print-shops, such as Ackerman’s in the 
Strand, were often, one might say always, 
blocked by a crowd whenever a new pic- 
ture came out. These caricatures may be re- 
ferred to by us more than once, for they 
wei’e a real power in their way, and are 
frequently mentioned in the political corres- 
pondence of the day. But a very good il- 
lustx'ation of the obviousness joined with 
absence of vulgarity, in the humour of IB. is 
to he found iix the case of Sir Francis Burdett. 
This gentleman (who maiTied Miss Sophia 
Coutts, daughter of the great banker, Thomas 
Coutts) was always represented, some time 
after the fox'mation of tlie Melbourne ministry 
in 1835, with his head turned in the contrary 
direction to that in which he was walking. 
He began his political career at about the 
opening of the century as a decided Liberal,, 
accepting the whole progi'amme of his party* 
He was returned with Lord Cochrane, after- 
wards Dundonald, for Westminster in 1807. 
He wrote in Cobbett’s Political Register^ and 
was eventually arrested and conveyed, under 
a speaker’s warx'ant, to the Tower, for breach 
of privilege. On this occasion he kept his 
house baiTicaded for two days, and lives were 
lost in a conflict between the military and the 
mob who were his supporters. In 1819 he 
was again imprisoned (and fined ^£1000) for a 
letter to liis constituents about the Peterloo 
massacre. Not long after the first defeats of 
the Whigs in the Reform Paidiament Sir 
Francis “ratted," to the all but universal hor- 
ror of the people. Long after that, when he 
taunted the Liberals with the “cant of patriot- 
ism," Lord John Russell made one of his not 
too frequent good points by observing that 
there was also «uch a thing as the “re-cant of 
patriotism.” 


7 
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Sir Francis Burdett is worth a word of 
special notice, because he was one of the 
greatest of popular favourites during the ear- 
ner part of his life. In the well-known pic- 
ture of the scene which occurred when the 
royal assent was given to the Reform Bill, his 
tall thin figure will be seen prominent enough 
in the foreground — lax'ge aquiline nose, bald 
gray head, top-boots and buckskin breeches 
of the country squire. On one thing we may, 
perhaps, congratulate ourselves. The political 
hahity so to speak, of these days does not so easily 
lend itself to scenic unreality as that of Bur- 
detFs time. It was thought rather fine to get 
it noised abroad that when the miliUry at 
last found his house, they found him calmly 
expounding Magna Charta to his son. We, 
of a later generation, axe quite unreal enough, 
but we have got beyond that. 

There is a name of a place which occurs 
more than once in the political record of these 
troubled times — it is White Conduit House. 

What,’^ asks the general reader of the new 
generation, or any general reader not a Lon- 
doner, what was White Conduit House 2 The 
answer is not far to seek. There was a time, 
reaching down to the latter part of the reign 
of George III. (to go no further), when all the 
world, well and ill, appeared mad to ‘^take 
the waters.’^ This was, in the majority of 
cases, a mere excuse for dissipation. Springs 
were easily found in a great many places. 
Bagnigge Wells Gardens and the White Con- 
duit House — almost within a stone’s-throw of 
each other — are local names which remind us 
that ‘Hhe waters’^ were taken at Islington 
and Pentonville, in the north of London, as 
well as in other places. In old numbers of 
the GentlemarCs Magazine White Conduit 
House is the subject of occasional jokes, just 
as Cremorne Gardens or some such place 
might he in our own time; but the sugges- 
tion there, is that those who went to White 
Conduit House or Bagnigge Wells Gardens 
to take the waters were chiefly tradesmen 
and apprentices with their wives and other 
lady friends. The neighbourhood was, until 
long after the Reform Bill became law, sur- 
rounded with fields, and open to Hampstead 
through paths of yellow broom and pink 


wild roses. Just within emy distance lay 
the large inn called t’openhngen House, which 
will have to be mentioned again. The builder 
has swept away all traces of waters” or con- 
dixits, including a little wldte flint grotto 
under which the water"^ might be seen bub- 
bliiig up. But there is, or was until lately, 
a row of houses called the Farade— which 
speaks for itself. 

As time piissed mid ^‘the waters” eeiised 
to be fjishionable, the gardens and large 
^^iisseiubl 3 ’'-ruoni”of tiie White Conduit House 
(it was painted white) were put to oilier uses. 
The x'oom wm Btill used for balls, &e,, lait it 
became the scene of large political and other 
meetings, like the great room at the thrown 
and Anchor or FreenuiHons* Tavern. Mr. 
Green went up in his balloon from tlie gar- 
dens, and Mr. Richard Blaekmore, the gym- 
nast, ascended his tight-roj>e amkl a bla^e of 
firewoi'ks— 

Hope-dancers a score 

Fve seen 

Madamo Sacqui, Antonio, aiul .Master Blackmore” — 

but the wonls White Conduit House had, 
on the whole, rather a iKditical flavour than a 
festive in the em*s of Londoners. 

This is a convenient place for introducing 
a few words upon Lord Melliouriu^ who, by 
his ingenious suavity, succeedeil in getting 
the extreme Radicals to give up their inten- 
tion of holding the monster meeting which 
they had convened for the 7th November, 
1831 , at White Conduit Houee. Lord Mel- 
bourne, we find, was premier in 1834, with 
Sir Robert Peel as chancellor of the exchequer 
and Lord Lyndhurst as ehanctdlon It is not 
safe to give his lordship any distinct politiad 
label, but the general tendency of his mind 
was liberal, and he was undoubtedly good- 
natured. He was a good-looking man, and 
well known, from BB caxicatures and other 
i sources, as a dandy. His x*eputation in the 
matter of coat-collars reached America, and 
it is referred to with much humour by Long- 
I fellow in a well-known passage in his prose 
idyl of ^^Kavanagh.” He was a man of fine 
classical culture, and great ability of the easy- 
going sort. Hereafter we shall find ium high 
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a the favour of Queen Victoria; but for the 
>resent we take him simply as a kind of 
)olitical Sir Charles Coldstream — though, by- 
he-by, it was Lord Glenelg who figured in 
hat character under the pencil of IB. There 
ire stories, not contradicted, and very natural, 

>f his genteehcomedy airs at cabinet councils. 
;t is said that one day, just as the council 
vas bi'eaking up, Melbourne set his back in 
i lounging way agaiiist the door and said, 

^ Stop ! — it doesn’t matter which way we have 
t, only let’s be sure we are all agreed.” His 
paestion, “ Can’t we let it alone?” when a very 
cnotty point was obtruded, is historical. He 
lad, too, an almost fantastical affectation of 
ndifference in his manners. When receiving 
% deputation on some serious question — per- 
haps a matter of life and death — he would 
^ lounge,” blow at the feather-end of his quill- 
oen, or dandle a sofa- cushion. Of course 
this was a fine topic for humorists and carica- 
turists, and they made much of it. But in ail the 
fun there was suppressed, or rather half-sup- 
pressed liking. The Duke of Wellington xised 
to say he thought a soldier none the worse for 
being a dandy — the dandies fought well as a 
rule. Melbourne had had his private troubles, 
his marriage having been curiously unhappy; 
and he was apt to blow cold on burning ques- 
tions ; but Sydney Smith was not the man to 
pervert facts, and he came to the rescue, say- 
ing, “If the truth must be told, our viscount is 
something of an impostor. Everything about 
him seems to betoken careless denotation ; any 
one would suppose fi'om his manner that he 
was playing at chuck-fai'thing with human 
happiness ; that he was always on the heels of 
pastime ; that he would giggle away the Great 
Gharter, and decide by the method teetotum 
whether my lords the bishops should or should 
not retain their seats in the House of Lords. 
All this is the mere vanity of surprising and 
making us believe that he can play with king- 
doms as other men vnth ninepins. Instead of 
this he is nothing more than a sensible, honest 
man, who means to do his duty to the sove- 
reign and to the country. Instead of being 
‘the ignorant man he pretends to be before he 
meets the deputation of tallow-chandlers in 
the morning, he sits up half the night talking 


with Thomas Young (his private secretary) 
about melting and skimming ; and then, though 
he has acquired knowledge enough to work off 
a whole vat of prime Leicester tallow, he pre- 
tends next morning not to know the difference 
between a dip and a mould.” There are some 
curious records here and there of the manner 
in which this languid gentleman could blaze 
up on occasion. He made a favourable im- 
pression on Haydon the painter, who was 
(though who would have expected it?) a re- 
markably good judge of character. He does 
not appear to have made an equally favour- 
able impression on King William — and Queen 
Adelaide. 

It was not a little remarkable that early in 
the morning after the second reading of the 
first Beform Bill, the attorney-general had 
to hasten from the House of Commons to the 
Guildhall, there to conduct the prosecution of 
William Cobbett for publishing in his Register 
words which it was alleged were intended to 
excite the agricultural laboui*ers to riot, to 
rick-burning, and to sedition. 

The result of the trial of William Hone 
before Lord Ellenborough — an event which 
does not come within our limits as to date — 
did veiy much to discredit press prosecutions 
in this country. But what may be said to 
have practically put an end to them was the 
failure of this prosecution of William Cobbett 
in 1831. Strange to say he was indicted for 
seditious libel under a Whig ministry. Den- 
man, the Whig attorney-general, was the 
public prosecutor, and Brougham, chancellor, 
and other cabinet ministers, were seated on 
the bench with the judge, Lord Tenterden. 

The outlines of Cobbett’s story are well 
known. He was the son of a poor farmer at 
Farnham, and was entirely a self-made man. 
He was in his early years a farmer’s boy, a 
gardener’s assistant, a lawyer’s clerk, and 
eventually a soldier. It may properly be men- 
tioned in passing that he was largely influen- 
tial in promoting reform in the army, and 
especially in leading up to the nearly total 
abolition of flogging. In connection with 
some of his exertions in this good cause he 
suffered fine and imprisonment; but that stoxy 
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does not come witkin our limits. Cobbett spent 
much of his early life in America, and his 
extreme vivacity in attacking abuses got him 
into trouble there, as it afterwards did in 
England. This is not the place for a biography 
of him — which, indeed, would be a most com- 
plicated and inscrutable affair if packed in 
small compass. But his almost ludicrous 
egotism has stamped his genei'al character and 
history upon the memory of nearly all read- 
ing men and women. He was a man of strong 
domestic feelings, and he has himself told us 
all about his courtship and married life as 
freely as if we were his blood-relations. His 
English and French grammars, his ];>erform- 
ances in the character of Peter Porcupine,” 
his Political Register^ his Twopenny Trashy 
and a score or two of such matter's are com- 
monplaces. In accordance with a familiar 
law in these matters, it happens that the best 
and most comprehensive impression of him 
to be gathered in small compass is that for 
which any one may, if he pleases, be indebted 
to the Rejected Addresses.” A really first- 
rate parody tells all in a moment. Cobbett 
there appears in the character and attire of a 
Hampshire farmer, and beginning with a quo- 
tation from Ovid, proceeds, Most Thinking 
People and denounces ‘^Hhe gewgaw fetters 
of rhyme” as invented by the monks to en- 
slave the people. He then proceeds to pi'aise 
the newly-erected Drury Lane theatre and 
*^Mr. Whitbread,” to denounce the beastly 
Corsican fiend,” to ridicule Mr. Wilberforce 
for his “cheap soup,” made of horses^ hoofs 
and brick -dust, and to recommend ^^good 
honest English broth instead 1 From broth he 
starts off to inquire how the people can be at 
once “dregs” and “scum,” and to denounce the 
rotten boroughs ; having proposed that no per- 
son shall be admitted to Drury Lane theatre 
who will not buy at the door a copy of his An- 
nual Register^ and condemned as hateful and 
immoral the usual custom of paying for admis- 
sion. He will have none of this, and explains 
that he on principle entered by the stage-door 
for nothing. After much utterly inconsequent 
abuse of most things and most people, and 
much praise of “Mr. Whitbread” (praise well 
deserved, surely), this “honest farmer” ends 


by reminding the “most thinking people” that 
everything lie had ever propliesied had come 
to pass, and that for every bleasing they were 
indebted to him and “ Mr. Whitbread.” 

It is impossible upon any principle of logic 
to classify Cobbett m Whig, Tory, or Radical. 
He had a hawk's eye for an alniBc or a job , 
he always went on Nax^ileon's princi|)le, “the 
tools to him that can use them;” he luui <puck, 
kindly, and yet not maudlin sympathy with 
all sufiering; he fought all his life f(n'“the 
people,” and wras always in hot wat(*r %vith 
Tories and often w'ith Whigs, and yet he luxd 
undoubtedly strong Tory filires in his nature. 
It was his pugnacity that led him astray from 
time to time, and with all his acuteneas he 
had no intellectual consistency, or grasp of 
principles. A lately decea.setl diplomatist and 
public writer has very neatly hit that si<le of 
Cobbett which came upiiernusst, after he be- 
came popular, and has given an intelligible clue 
to the extent amd nature of that popularity. 
“Whatever a man's talents, whatever a man's 
opinions, he sought the Register on the day of 
its appearance with eagerneas, ami read it with 
amusement, partly, perhaps, if llochefoucauld 
is right, because whatever his party, he was 
sure to see his friends almseil. But partly, 
also, because he wiis cei'tain to find, amidst a 
great many fictions and abumlance of im- 
pudence, some felicitous nickname, some ex- 
cellent piece of practical-looking argument, 
some capital expressions, and very often some 
marvellously fine writing, all the finer for 
being carelessly fine, and exhibiting tlie figure 
or sentiment it set forth in the simplest m 
well as the most striking dress. Cobbett 
himself, indeed, said that his popularity was 
owing to his giving tmth in clear language.” 

This veiy nearly strikes the bulFs-eye, but 
not quite. The fascination for ^dl “parties” 
lay in Cobbett's oimi pemonality, which w^as 
transparently shown in all he wrote. He had 
a sort of itch for bespattering with mud every- 
thing that was popular. Mary Tudor was 
with him “Merciful Queen Mary,” Elizabeth, 
“Bloody Queen Bess;” our navy, “Tine swag- 
gering navy;” Napoleon, “A French coxcomb;” 
Brougham, “A talking lawyer;” Canning, “A 
brazen defender of corruptions;” mid so on. 
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His gift in flowers of speech of a certain 

order was incredible. D rascally rotten 

borouglis;” ‘^Hob-snob snigger - snee - ei^s of 
Germans;” “Hell-hoirnds barking away till 
they are suffocated in their own foam.” His 
unreasoning combativeness was extraordinary. 
He did not scruple to turn history and ordi- 
nary fact upside down, and yet there was 
usually some truth in his most abusive aber- 
rations. His talent for fastening his claws 
into any thing, or any one, by a word or by 
an expression, and holding them up to scorn 
or to horror, was unrivalled. “Prosperity 
Robinson,” “^Eolus Canning,” “The bloody 
Times” “The pinh-nosed Limrpool” “The un- 
baptized, buttonless blackguards” (in which 
way he designated the Quakei's !)— were ex- 
pressions with which he attached ridicule 
where he could not fix reproach; and it is 
said that nothing wiis mox'e teasing to Lord 
Erskine than being consbrntly addressed by 
Cobbett by his second title of “ Baron Clack- 
mannan.” 

The curious part of the story is that in 
private Cobbett was a most kindly, quiet 
fellow — a jolly, hospitable, smiling, good- 
natured farmer, who would have made Castle- 
reagh himself a welcome and a delighted 
guest. His eldest son — whose testimony 
agi^ees with that of many other witnesses and 
with a thousand and one indications to he 
found in the lettera of Cobhett himself — 
who was no hypocrite — has left it on I'ecord 
that he cammt recall one unkind word from 
his father’s lips at home. The truth is 
that he had, like Brougham, a great deal of 
the actor in liim. John Kemble said that to 
have Brougham on the boards for a season 
would xnake his fortune. Cobbett’s talent as 
a mime did not lie in the same direction as 
Brougham’s, and when he entered the House 
of Commons in the fix'st reformed paidiament 
his appearance and his quiet ways excited 
much surprise; but many of his rages were 
little more than artistic, though he was wholly 
sincere. Such a man might well puzzle a 
better judge of human nature than Brougham 
or Denman ; but for all that his prosecution by 
the Whigs is one of the ugliest things on 
record against them. 


From 1829 to 1831 Cobbett was going about 
the country lecturing on political subjects, the 
prevailing distress, and the causes of it. The 
times were bad, and in the rural districts 
rick-burning and other outrages were com- 
mon. In the midst of all this came Cobbett’s 
lectures, and his new periodical, Tioopenny 
Trash j or Politics for the Poor — the first title 
being Canning’s nickname for the Political 
Register. Cobbett never pi'eached up revolu- 
tion, and he also dealt sensibly and respect- 
fully with the rights of property. “ Poverty, 
even in its extreme state,” he wrote, “gives 
no man a idght to view his rich neighbour 
with an evil eye, much less to do him mis- 
chief on account of his riches.” But Mr. 
Trevor, member of paidiament for New Rom- 
ney, called the attention of the house to 
certain of Cobbett’s ai'ticles, which he pro- 
posed to treat as seditious libels both on the 
government and the church. Cobbett’s attacks 
upon tithes made him pai'ticularly obnoxious 
to clerical Tories and even clerical Whigs. 
Mr, Ti’evor’s motion, however, was withdrawn, 
and the matter was left to ministers entirely. 

Just at this unlucky crisis a poor man 
named Goodman was condemned to death for 
arson, and it is said that a clex-gyman whom 
Cobbett had offended drew from this ignoi^ant 
man the confession which follows. At all 
events, here is the confession : — 

“I Thomas Goodman once heard of one 
Mr. Cobbit going About gaving out lactures 
at length he came to Battel and gave one their 
and their was a gret number of peopel came 
to hear him and I went he had verrey long 
conversation concerning the state of the coun- 
try and tilling them that they was verry mxxch 
impose upon and he said he would show them 
the way to gain their rights and liberals (liber- 
ties) and he said it would be verry Proper for 
eveiy man to keep gun in his house espesely 
young men that they might prepare themselves 
in readiness to go with hitn when he called on 
them and he would show them which way to 
go on and he said that peopel might expect firs 
their as well as other places. This is the truth 
and nothing But the truth of A deying man.” 

With the help of this confession and some 
other matters the government at last felt as 
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if they could venture on a prosecution. And 
on the 7th of July, 1831, Cobbett stood on his 
trial in the Court of King’s Bench, Brougham 
and other ministers being present in front of 
him, as we have stated, and his friend Lord 
Eadnor being at his side to encourage him, 
and if necessary give evidence in his favour. 
Cobbett conducted his own case. 

The very number of the Tiaopemiy Trask 
on which the indictment was founded contained 
the following words : am for a government 

of King, Lords, and Commons, but, let what 
else will come, I am for the freedom, the hap- 
piness and greatness of England, and above 
all things, for the good feeding and clothing 
of those who raise all the food and make all 
the clothing.” And in a speech several hours 
long, Cobbett pointed out, among other things, 
that Goodman had disappeared, and that the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
of which Brougham and Denman were both 
members, the former being president, had I'e- 
cently asked his leave to reprint his letter to the 
Luddites condemning theii* practices, machine- 
breaking and violence of other kind. Cobbett, 
then seventy years old, attacked the Whigs 
venomously throughout the whole of his 
speech. This was bad pohcy; but after being 
locked up ah night the jury were discharged, 
being unable to agree to a verdict. 

Perhaps a sketch of Mr. Cobbett’s appear- 
ance and his manner as a public speaker at 
this time — a sketch from a contemporary pen — 
may be welcome in this place. “Mr. Cobbett,” 
says this publicist, “is still of stately stature, 
and must in youth have been tall. He must 
then, in physiognomy, person, and bearing, 
have been a fine specimen of the true Saxon 
breed, — 

‘The eyes of azure, and the locks of brown., 

And the blunt speech, that bursts without a pause, 

And free-bom thought, which league the soldier 
with the laws/ 

“His thin, white hairs and high forehead, 
the humour lurking in the eye and playing 
about the lips, ' betokened something more 
than the squire in his gala suit; still, the al- 
together was of this respectable and respon- 
sible kind. His voice is low-toned, clear, and 
flexible, and so skilfully modulated that not 


an aspiration was lost of his nervous, fluent, 
unhesitating, and perfectly correct discoursts. 
There wm no embiui'ussiuent, no flutter, no 
picking of words, nor was the speaker once at 
fault, or in the smallest degree tiisturbed by 
those petty accidentn aiul annoyances which 
must have moved almost any oilier man. , . . 
He is indeed a fir.st-rute comic actor, possessed 
of that flexible, penetrative powen* of imitation 
which extends to miiul and character as well 
as to their outward signs. Ilis genius is, be- 
sides, essentially dramatic. have often 

read his lively chai'ucttnastic dialognes with 
pleasure and amusement ; but to see him act 
them, and pei^onate Ltvrd Althorp, pmnmelled 
and posed by the futui-i* member fot* Oldham, 
was a degree beyond this. He was in nothing 
vehement or obstrepen>UH, though everybody 
had anticipated someth itig of this kiml, and 
his subdued tone and excellent iliscretifin gave 
double point to his best hits. . • . The humour 
of his solemn irony, his Idistering siircasngbut 
especially his sly hits and unexpecietl or ran- 
dom strokes and pokes on the sore or weak 
sides of the Whigs, told with full etteci. To 
oratory, in the highest mma of the term, Mr. 
Cobbett never once riseB, hut he is ever a 
wily, clear, and most efieciivo speaker.” 

Of course an attorney -general must do his 
duty, and Denman was not the man sym- 
pathize with CobbettV virulence. But it is 
rather melancholy to see him prosecuting this 
veteran, who evidently lovetl his country, and 
would not really hurt a hair of any man*H head. 
Denman had himself known wiiai it was to 
be on the dangerouH side of the hedge, antb 
though not violent himself, had been &mo- 
ciated with violent people. He was a kind- 
hearted man, and had introduced touches of 
manly, homety feeling into his defence of 
Queen Caroline, which had sent a thrill 
through the heai't of the nation. Memtnable 
as a sti'oke of simple, affecting eloquence was 
his remark — emphasized by his w^irin sincerity 
of manner — that though the queen’s name 
bad been by order omitte<i from the liturgy 
the people would remember her in the prayer 
for such as were “desolate and oppmssed.” 
When, in. the course of tihe trial, Deninaii 
went to Cheltenham for a little peace, the 
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inhabitants ran to the clergyman to ask him 
to have the clmrch-bells rung in honour of her 
majesty's solicitor-general! The clergyman 
declined, upon which the people tore the 
horses out of Denman's carriage, drew it to 
his house, and compelled him to make a speech 
to them from a window or iDalcony. They 
then made a rush for the house of the poor 
clergyman, smashed his windows, broke open 
the church, and rang the hells until late at 
night. It is not to be dreamed of that Denman 
approved of all this, for he was a wise, good, 
moderate man; hxit when King William liad 
made him attoimey-general it left an awkward 
impression on most people's minds to find a 
man who had gone through so many turbulent 
scenes himself, and fought so lanflinchmgly 
and honourably on the turlxulent side, con- 
ducting a press prosecution against a man like 
Cobbett. 

The story of Cobbett's public life does not 
end with his trial in 1831 for a seditious 
libel. In the autumn of that year it had be- 
come plain that the reform wave would 
speedily carry all before it, and the return of 
Cobbett to parliament became a moral cer- 
tainty, He published— the Hegfister going on 
all this time — an address to the electors of 
Manchester, in which he presented the world 
in general and the Whigs in particular with 
his political programme. This included all 
the old items and a few new ones. Tithes 
were, of course, to be abolished, sinecures were 
to be swept away, and all pensions withdrawn 
for which a clear case of justification could 
not be made out. Besides this, the national 
debt was to be wiped out by the sale of 
ecclesiastical property, certain portions of the 
corporation properties, and tlie crown lands 
altogether! The currency was to be set in 
order, the standing army reduced, and taxa- 
tion cut down and rearranged as to its inci- 
dence till it should be no longer an unjust 
burden upon the industry of the country. 
Cobbett's old friend, Lord Radnor, supported 
him on this occasion by an open letter, which 
was extensively circulated, and from which a 
brief excerpt may well be given. “With re- 
spect," said Lord Radnor, “to the measures 
which ought to be adopted, I have no hesi- 


tation in saying that my decided opinion is, 
that, for the safety of the state, the internal 
peace of the country, the well-being of the 
people, the preservation of property, and the 
maintenance of anything like liberty, measures 
must be adopted to the full extent of any that 
have ever, as far as I recollect, been proposed 
by Mr. Cobbett. I am persuaded that he has 
all these objects sincerely at heart. I wholly 
acquit* him of any personal ambition, except 
probably that anxious desire for fame, and 
that wish to live in the grateful recollection 
of his countrymen, which are the signs of an 
exalted and of a noble spirit. Sordid views 
of interest he certainly has none — no petty 
ambition. The good of the people is what he 
seeks; his fame — the mere fact of his being 
thought of to represent Manchester — is the as- 
surance that he has the means of promoting it." 

Under the new Reform Bill Oldham was to 
have two members. Cobbett had been re- 
ceix^'ed with great enthusiasm in Scotland, and 
Manchester had put him in nomination, but 
Oldham was the place for which he was to sit, 
along with Mr. Fielden, the factory reformer. 
When Brougham saw the returns for the first 
reformed parliament he said, “We shall be 
too strong!" This was true in one respect, but 
not in the main, so far as tlie country was 
concerned. Nor did the Radical members 
effect much. Mx\ Cobbett, who sux'prised 
everybody by the quietness of his manner, 
was not always wise, and he made one serious 
blunder. Speaking on the currency question, 
axxd treating Sir Robert Peel as the “head and 
front" of all the “offending” in this matter, 
he had the gross bad manners (to say no more) 
to move that Peel's want of success in settling 
the currency question proved such ignorance 
that he ought to be dismissed from the privy 
council. Of course he was laughed down, 
and of couxTse he did his own cause hax'm. It 
is pleasant to turn fx'om these hectoring follies, 
to Cobbett pleading the cause of the factory 
children— “three hxxndred thousand of the 
most helpless creatures in the world holding 
up their hands for mercy." 

It was not until the 19th of June, 1835, 
that Cobbett died, but the event may as well 
he mentioned at once, as the preceding para- 
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graphs close his parliamentary career. He Walter Savage Landor (the Boythoru of 
boasted that “he had been the great enlight- Dickens, in BUak point which is 

ener of the people of England,” and the boast too obvious to need exjmnsion, even if this 
had much truth in it, if confined to a certain were the place for it. The suggestion alone 
class of topics, and if Cobhett’s principles are may help to explain much, 
admitted to be “light” such, as the people 

wanted. It cannot be said that Cobbett wrote In ISSOThonuisBabington Macaulay entered 
with “sweetness” as well as light; but when parliament for the pocket-borough of t’alne. 
you have allowed for his ahusiveness you find From the very first his presence stamped the 
remaining a good deal of practical moderation, debates with a new character, and though a 
He was no revolutionist. He was a gi-eat scholar and a man of the “academic” order — 

farmer, a considerable experimentalist in farm- admittedly no statesman he took high place 

ing matters, and passionately fond of flowers in his very timt speech, and hia figure will 
and birds. “I began life,” said he, “by driv- frequently appeitr in these pages. He wjis, as 
ing the rooks and magpies from my father’s is well know'n, the son of Zachary Macjiulay, 
pea-fields and my mother’s chicken-yard, and the “ Claphamite ” and anti-slavery advocate, 

I shall end it by endeavouring to drive the or rather worker, and his thst jmblic speech 
tithe and tax devourers from the fruits of the of any moment was made, with triumphant 
labour of my industrious countrymen.” Dn- success, at an auti-slavei-y meeting in 1824. 
fortunately energetic man made the mis- His univemity caireer bad been brilliant, and 
take of tliiuki-ng that he had a parliamentary he was already celebrated .'W an JSdmburgh 
vocation; and the pressure of London life, late Reviewer when he entered parliament. He 
hours, and the necessary irritations of the new had studied for the bar, but never practisetl 
career helped to cut his life short at a date — though, as we shall see, hia studiea wore not 
when he could ride “across country” with the useless to him. Although he proved a good 
boldest. He was fond of hunting, fishing, debater and extempore speaker, he was in the 
single-stick, boxing, and old English sports, habit of getting his speochc.H by heart, like 
There was a strong conservative fibre in his Ward, of whom Bogers wrote — 
nature. His greatest pride and joy, apart 

from politics, was in his fruits, flowers, dogs, “They say Ward has no heart, but I deny it; 
horses, home-made bread, and pleasant farm- 

house home. Miss Mitford declares that she His air and manner wlien he entered the 
never saw a finer garden than his, and that house prepared for one of liin magnificent 
his Indian corn and water-melons were nearly orations was so peculiarly abstraetcil that any 
tip to the New York standard. He had re- one could see what wm coming. He always 
tained something of the soldier about him to spoke before dinnei', and invariably kept the 
the last, and the lady opines that his eternal refreshment - rooms empty till he !»ad done, 
red waistcoat helped the ^‘'military” impres- When he came stumbling into his seat people 
sion which he made on some of his visitors. would say, ^‘Macaulay will give xm a speech 
Cobbett began his career in the House of to-night;^^ and the words would pi:iss from 
Commons by the conciliatory speech, “Since man to man far outside the house, till mein- 
I have been sitting here I have heard a great bers came hurrying in grou}>s fx-om the club- 
deal of vain and unprofitable conversation.^^ houses in Pall Mall and elsewhere. To see 
He was totally destitute of mental or moral him in the Strand or the Temple, al»orbed 
height, and had not a thread of poetry in the and awkward, was sometimes a sufficient pro- 
whole web of his nature. If he had been bom phecy of what was coming. “ Do you see 
a gentleman, if he had had a gentleman^s gen- that stout man talking to himself? That% 
eral culture, if he had had poetry and height Macaulay — he will speak in the house to- 
in him, he would have much resembled in nighV^ As we have mentioned hia awkward- 
many particulars a widely different man — ness, and as small traits are interesting with 
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regard to so remarkable a man, we may men- 
tion that his want of manual dexterity was so 
great that he could never shave himself with- 
out severely cutting his chin. Also, though 
he was a poet of a certain order, his general 
taste was not good, and he had an extraordi- 
narily extensive assortment of gorgeous waist- 
coats. Of course waistcoats did not influence 
his politics, though those were the days when 
Whigs were apt to di'ess alike; but much 
smaller circumstances than these are cherished 
in the memory when men so distinguished are 
in question. 

Among all the advocates of reform in par- 
liament none had a clearer head or a more 
pi'actical view of the question than Macaulay. 
He entertained no sanguine hopes of what 
might follow an improved system of represen- 
tation; he felt strongly that human nature 
was the same in all ages; he had maintained 
that even tinder the Tudors, especially under 
Elizabeth, the English had been a free people, 
of whom the monarch stood in wholesome 
fear; and that previously to the Kevolution 
the question of paxiiamentary reform was 
of very little importance. “The English,” 
says Mr. Macaulay, “were in the sixteenth 
century a free jieople, beyond all doubt. They 
had not, indeed, the outward show of freedom, 
but they had the reality.” It was not, he ad- 
mits, a constitutional freedom. “ They had not 
as good a constitution as we liave, but they had 
that without which the best constitution is as 
useless as the king’s proclamation against vice 
and immox'jdity, that which, without any con- 
stitution, keeps rulers in awe — force, and the 
spirit to use it. . . . Parliaments, it is true, 
were rax'ely held, and were not very respectfully 
treated. The Great Charter was often violated. 
But the people had a security against gross 
and systematic misgovernment far stronger 
than all the pai*chment that was ever marked 
with the sign manual, and than all the wax 
that was ever pressed by the great seal. 

“A modern Englishman can hardly under- 
stand how the people can have had any real 
security for good government under kings 
who levied benevolences, and chid the House 
of Commons as they would have chid a pack 
of dogs. People do not sufficiently consider 


that, though the legal checks were feeble, the 
natural checks were strong. ^ . , There 

was one great and effectual limitation on the 
royal authority — the knowledge that, if the 
patience of the nation were severely tried, the 
nation would put forth its strength, and that 
its strength would be found irresistible. If a 
large body of Englishmen became thoroughly 
discontented, instead of presenting requisi- 
tions, holding large meetings, passing resolu- 
tions, signing petitions, forming associations 
and unions, they rose up, they took their 
halberds and their bows; and if the sovereign 
was not sufficiently popular to find among his 
subjects other halberds and other bows, no- 
thing remained for him but a repetition of 
the horrible scenes of Bei’kely and Pomfret. 
This, of course, is not constitiUional fx'eedom: 
it is px'imitive, it may even be called barbar- 
ous in all but form and colour ; and of course 
it is not consistent with a state of things in 
which free-trade and universal education form 
part of the general scheme. In fact it may be 
summed up in the formula, ^Ti'eat us properly 
or we will cut your throat.’ To which it may 
be added that the sovei'eign was in older days 
an actually fighting person — really, not nomi- 
nally, the captain of the nation; and the voice 
of the nation said, ^ Conquer for us wherever 
we come into collision with the foi'eigner, or 
we will depose you.’ But now, if the sovereign 
were to go out and fight in pei’son to-morrow, 
it would be impossible to restore the state of 
national feeling which prevailed even at the 
time when George II. went to the battle of 
Dettingen.” 

During the lustrum which preceded the 
passing of the Beform Bill the friends of a 
reform in the representation of the people 
had lost no opportunity of setting the question 
forward- Macaulay, then only twenty-eight 
yearn old, was not yet in parliament, bxit he 
had allied himself with the *WMg party, had 
formed decided opinions on most political 
questions, and in the great Whig organ, the 
JEJdinhurgh Review, made use of a notice of Hal- 
lam’s Constitutional History of England as a 
stalking-horse behind which to fight the great 
cause of his party. He draws an amusing pic- 
ture of the difference between the relations of 
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the people and the parliament before the Revo- 
lution and their relations since that event, and 
he lays on his colours with much moderation. 
Perhaps no man did more to influence “reason- 
able” anti-reformers than Macaulay, The re- 
ticence of certain passages in his argument is 
almost diplomatic in its character. large 

part of the nation,” says he, “is certainly 
desirous of reform in the representative system. 
How large that part may be, and how strong 
its desires on the subject may be, it is difficult 
to say. It is only at intervals that the clamour 
on the subject is loud and vehement. But it 
seems to us during the remissions, the feeling 
gathers strength, and that every successive 
burst is more violent than that which preceded 
it. The public attention may be for a time 
diverted to the Catholic claims or the mer- 
cantile code, but it is probable that at no very 
distant period, peiffiaps in the lifetime of the 
present generation, all other questions will 
merge in that which is, in a certain degree, 
connected with them all.” 

It will be observed that we have, up to 
that date, 1828, got no farther than the pro- 
bability of a reform in parliament. In 1830 
he entered parliament as member for the 
Whig Marquis of Lansdowne^s “pocket bor- 
ough” of Caine, and made a very modest but 
successful speech in favour of the removal of 
the disabilities of the Jews. On the 2nd of 
March, 1831, we And him making a powerful 
speech in favour of Lord John RusselFs 
motion for leave to bring in a bill to amend 
the representation of the people. One or two 
of the passages of that speech will brighten 
the page, and recall topics forgotten now, but 
of great weight then. “ If, sir,” said Macaulay, 
“I wished to make such a foreigner clearly 
understand what I consider as the great de- 
fects of our system, I would conduct him 
through that great city which lies to the 
north of Great Russell Street and Oxford 
Street, a city superior in size and in population 
to the capitals of many mighty kingdoms, and 
probably superior in opulence, intelligence, 
and general respectability to any city in the 
world — ^I would conduct Mm through that in- 
terminable succession of streets and squares, 
^ consisting of well-built and well-furnished 


houses. I would make Iiitu oliKinwe the bril- 
liancy of the sho|M, iiihI tlie crowd of woll-ap- 
pohited equipages. I would lead him round 
that magnitteent circle of palaces which sur- 
rounds the Itegent's Park. I would tell him 
that the rental id thin <liHtrict was far greater 
than that of the whole kingdom of Scotland 
at the time of the Union, And then I would 
tell him that this %vaH an uiu'i*preHented dis- 
trict ! It is uee<Ut‘ss give any more iuHtmu^ea. 
It is needless to spealv of Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, 8hefhehl, with no reptvscn- 
tation, or of E<linburgh ami iliasgow with a 
mock represents ticH i . 

To Maaiulay’s powerful ami pemuasive ad- 
vocacy of reform in parliament it will be 
necessary again to refer. 

On the 21st of Repbunber, IH32, died Sir 
Walter Scott, He was a man wht> used (Openly 
to aay he di<l not heed or ttnderstaml ptditicB, 
and yet Ids story has some cunously inbuamt- 
ing links with the politics of his time. That 
he was a red-hot *Tory to tlie last is well 
known, but his Toryism was a sort of senti- 
ment, ami had no iutelli^etual nH)t worth 
speaking of. He used very greatly to aclmire 
Canning,— -which an able man cotild hardly 
help doing ; but m Catm ing advanced farther 
and farther upon Lil^eral lines of tlunight and 
action, Scott fell off from him. The great 
novelist’s atbichment to Get>rge IV, was %'ery 
little to his credit, exi^ept no far m it sprang 
from gratitude. Scott was tlm first baronet 
whom George lY, mmle, and when the latter 
visited Edinburgh in 1H22 it wm Scott who 
“did the honours” of the reception. He ivant 
on board the royal yacht upon tlse very daj 
when his dearest friend (William Ei’skine) 
died, and when the king drank his health 
in Highland whisky, humbly entreated to be 
allowed to retain the glass which his majesty 
had used. To this humble petition the king 
most graciously acceded. Unfortunately when 
Scott got back home, he found Crabbe there, 
and smashed the royal gift by sitting down 
upon it. Crabbe was himself something of a 
trickster, but would scarcely have admired the 
whisky transaction, and perhaps the very sight 
of him inspired Scott with a little shame. 
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It was in the midst of the reform agitation 
dxtring the year 1831 that Scott was stricken 
with paralysis. In a speech at Jedburgh, 
made in March of that year, he so enraged 
the mob by his opposition that at last they 
hissed and hooted him. In the midst of it 
all he turned passionately round upon them, 
shouting, ‘^^I caz’e no more for your gixbble 
than for the qxiacking of the geese on the 
green.” Some notion of the weakness of 
which a great man may be capable is to be 
gathered from a sentence or two of Scott’s 
almost foolish speech. “We in this district,” 
said he, “are proud, and with reason, that the 
first chain-bridge was the work of a Scotch- 
man, It still hangs where he erected it a 
pretty long time ago. Tlie French heard of 
our invention, and determined to introduce 
it, but with gx'eat improvements and embel- 
lishments. A friend of my own saw the 
thing tried. It was on the Seine at Marly. 
The E^rexich chain-bridge looked lighter and 
airier than the prototype. Every Englishman 
present wm disposed to confess that we had 
been beaten at our own trade. But by-and- 
by the gates were opened, and the multitude 
were to pass over. It began to swing rather 
formidably beneath the pressure of the good 
company, and by the time the architect, who 
led the procession in great pomp and glory, 
reached the middle, the whole gave way, and 
he-— worthy, pitriotic az^tist — was the fii'st 
that got a ducking. They had forgot the 
middle bolt, — or rather, this ingenious person 
had conceived that to be a clumsy-looking 
feature which might sitfely be dispensed with, 
while he put some invisible gimcrack of his 
owm to supply ii^ place.” 

Ai'guments like this might very well eizrage 
ati audience much slower to see thi'ongh a 
fallacy than a Scotch one — unless they laughed 
at it. Unfortunately, these were angry times, 
atxd it is grievous to iuive to add that when 
ill May of 1831, Scott, sorely ill with stroke 
after stroke of his malady, attended the Rox- 
burghshire election held at Jedburgh, he was 
chased and hooted in the streets, and insulted 
with brutal cries of “Burk Sir Walter !” All 
this sank deep into his heart, and in his last 
delirium he kept murmuring, “Burk Sir 


Walter I” It has been maintained that Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels have had considerable 
political influence as popular conducting-rods 
of Tory sentiment, but that question is hardly 
worth discussing. 

The political excitement of the time had, 
among many ordinary and natural effects 
which lie on the sizrface of the nari'ative, that 
of “ drawing out ” men of ability who had a 
turn for affairs, and enlisting their powers in 
what they held to be the service of the na- 
tion. Three remarkable men, of one school of 
thought, and with much less personal ambition 
than zeal for principles, were “drawn out” 
of the ci'owd in 1831, and soon attracted 
notice in the jzai'liament of 1832. 

It was not likely that the school of Bentham 
and James Mill should be found to have 
trained no pupils for political action. The 
greatest of them all, Mr. J ohn Stuart Mill, 
was to remain in his study and at the India 
House for the present; but thx’ee of his fellow- 
pupils in the Utilitaxian academy at Queexi 
Square, all young, and two very young indeed, 
now came to tlie front. These tlii'ee were Sir 
William Molesworth, Mr. George Grote, and 
Mr. John Arthur Roebuck, who in the parlia- 
ment of 1832 represented East Cornwall, the 
City of London, and Bath, respectively. These 
gentlemen wei'e the leadem of Philosophical 
Radicalism (as it was and still is called) in 
parliament — Sir William Molesworth being 
the recognized chief, though his general 
powers and accomplishments were certainly 
not greater than those of Mr. Gx'ote. 

The retum of young Mr. Grote as one of 
the membei's for the city was a triumph. He 
was the son of a banker, and was already 
occupied with his studies for the great History 
of Greece^ by which he is chiefly known in 
literature. He found time, however, for much 
political pamphleteering and speech-making, 
and in particular for the persistent advocacy 
of the ballot — the political topic with which 
his name is particularly associated. It is not 
irrelevant to notice that he had a remarkably 
fine presence, and though vexy quiet, always 
exercised much personal influence; being re- 
turned for the city, election after election, by 
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varying majorities, till lie voluntarily x’etired 
from public life in 1841. 

Mr* Eoebuck was the great debater of the 
school to which he belonged, and one of the 
most effective of what might be called the 
Light Brigade of Parliamentary Beforiners. 
Of course he had not the fiery energy of 
Brougham, before whom all the rest sank into 
insignificance; nor did he even carry the moral 
weight of men like Bussell and Althorp; but 
he was a dangerous and unsparing foe to cross 
swords with. How he changed sides in his 
later years is familiar to us all; hut up to the 
time of the Crimean war, when he carried his 
motion for an inquiry into the management of 
the army before Sebastopol and turned out the 
Aberdeen ministry, he was a general favourite 
among Liberals and a real power in political 
affairs. 

Sir William Molesworth, the youngest man 
of the three, was more of a statesman than 
either, and had real administrative power as 
well as speculative ability. We shall see, as 
we proceed, how deep was the mark which he 
made on our colonial policy. Bxit there is one 
topic which belongs rather to a general esti- 
mate of him and his labours than to any par- 
ticular point on which the annalist could fix. 
He was a great admirer and student of the 
philosopher Hobbes, and expended a fortune 
in reviving and circulating that writer’s works. 
With the majority of reading people at that 
time Hobbes had the reputation not only of 
atheism hut of absolutism. Of course what 
Molesworth admired in Hobbes was what 
Bentham and James Mill admired in him — his 
mastery of inductive methods in philosophy, 
and his singularly nervous style of thought 
and wilting. But people were easily scared in 
those days, and political tactics were unscru- 
pulous; nobody reflected that Badicalism, the 
ballot, and all the rest of the programme of 
the school, could not dwell in the same brain- 
pan with absolutism; and Sir William Moles- 
worth never, to his dying day, was able to 
emerge from the cloud of dislike under which 
he was placed for editing '^the Philosopher of 
Malmesbury.” In our own days such a fact 
would not alarm the merest infant in the 
nursery of thought. Hobbes has now been 


a<lmitted after much debate to Ium fair and 
proper place in the philosophical mid political 
literature of his age; but when Molesworth 
stood for Southwark men were stationed along 
^Hhe borough’^ to hand the enliglitened elec- 
tors culled extracts from the Lematkmi^ with 
the terrible injxinction iulded Electors of 
Southwark I xmless you wish these principles 
to prevail, do lu^t vote for Molesworth !” Of 
course it was of little use to attempt to explain 
to a mob, whose religious and politted fervour 
was exploding all roinul in rotten eggs aixd 
dead cats, that the system of Molesworth’s 
master, Bentham, inchnled not only what is 
usxially known as univt?mi.l suffrage, but votes 
for even criminals and lunatics. 

These three able politicians of the Badical 
Left were xisHoeiated, along xviih some others, 
in writing, or managing, or helping to 
manage, the W^Hniimter R&meu\ which had 
always foxight powerfully <m the sitle of reform 
in Church and State. Boebuck %vaH oxie, of 
its most esteemed contributors, but Ikuitlmm 
xised to tell him that his temi>er wouhl tio 
him more harm than his t^dents would do him 
good. Associated with him, James Mill, 
Bowring, and othem, were some exiteedingiy 
able men of whom the outt^r world knows but 
little. Colonel Perroimt Thom|>B<m, author 
of The Comdaw Catechimn^ which did so 
mxxch to prepare the way for a more general 
interest in a great questioii, is, or was, very 
well known, and so was Albany Ponblanque. 
But few have heard much of William Ellis, an 
exceedingly effective writer, and oim of the 
greatest of educational philanthropists. Still 
less known are the two Austins, John and 
Charles, who were said to be absolutely the 
ablest men of the whole set. John, by his 
great work on jurisprudence made an imper- 
ishable mark on the history of social progrew, 
not only in England bxxt abroad. Of Mr. W. 
J, Fox, afterwards M.P. for Oidhanx, we shall 
hear again in the course of this narrative in 
connection with the education qxiestion and 
the corn-laws. Bxxt the firat and most striking 
services rendered through the medixnn of the 
WestndTister Review to what would even now 
he called extreme Liberalism range over the 
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years in which the reform question was seeth- 
ing in the public mind. The Westmimter 
Review had had more than one name, but its 
spirit was always the same. It had been 
started expressly to represent Badicalism (as 
the Edinburgh to represent Whiggism, and 
the Quarte^dg to advocate Toryism); but 
when Mr. Blackwood saw the gathering of 
the forces into this side-camp, and noted the 
immense amount of talent which they stood 
for, he is said to have thrown up his cap, and 
said that this division of the Liberal troops 
was a happy omen I Eventually Sir William 
Molesworth and Mr. J. S. Mill became pro- 
prietoi'S of this Review^ but with that we are 
not concerned. Only we must bear in mind 
that the activities of the hustings and the 
House of Commons do not by any means 
represent all the social and political forces 
which were at work to precipitate political, 
social, and especially educational reform in 
the decade with which we opened the present 
volume, or in the years immediately succeed- 
ing. Perhaps not one of all this band of 
thinkex^ and workei's did mox^e for his genera- 
tion than the modest William Ellis. Many 
know his name as that of the founder of the 
Bii'kbeck schools, but of Ms other laboum in 
the cause of education little is heard or sus- 
pected by the general public. Of the two 
Austins it was said by wags who were yet 
mox’e and better than wags that they had be- 
tween them the two most powerful intellects 
in the world. Perhaps some who do not care 
much for social and political progress may be 
inclined to think there was something in this 
on hearing that the income of Charles Austin, 
made chiefly by practice at the parliamentary 
bar, was estimated at ^30,000 a year. 

The Beform Bill being now safe, the gen- 
eral narrative may pause to gather together 
a few collateral incidents. Just as William 
lY. was vindicating the royal prei’ogative by 
ordering hackney-coach^' to take him to 
the House of Lords, the cholera was at our 
doors. The panic created by the proclamation 
upon the subject and the reports of the first 
cases was terrible- Time, England found her- 
self wen and hearty enough to illuminate for 
mere joy at this sudden dissolution, and the 


^‘cai'tload of inferences^' obviously to be drawn 
from it, but the pestilence was dreadful for 
all that. These were not times of cheap news- 
papers, in which (we mean no satire) wild 
rumours could be checked off one against 
another, or at least scrutinized with delibera- 
tion. ^^The common people” were largely 
dependent for their news upon chance I'ead- 
ings at coffee-houses and other public-houses, 
and ^^sti'eet patterei’s” made sudden little for- 
tunes by crying bad news — often quite false, 
of coux'se — on both sides of the way, with 
slips of print professing to tell the whole story 
authentically. The cholera was fine capital 
for these men ; but, in truth, the plain facts 
were dreadful enough. A ghastly thing it 
was to see the stricken poor borne along to 
the hospitals in covered stretchers,” all the 
passei’s-by huiTying out of the way, for the 
disease was supposed to be infectious. There 
was scax'cely a nook in London in which some 
death by cliolei’a did not take place, and the 
symptoms wei'e so texTible, the collapse in the 
fatal cases so rapid, the bewilderment of the 
doctors so complete, and the rise in the death- 
rate so great, that the commonplace, gloom 
was cast over the whole of society” was strictly 
applicable and fully true. It was curious to 
see a group of men assembled at the comer of 
a street to hear the news read out, — the last 
thing about Brougham, or Lord Durham, or 
the latest joke about the queen, poor dame, — 
sixddenly break up at the approach of one of 
those di'eaded stretchers. The first instxuction 
(emphasized by severe penalties) to children 
aiid nursemaids, was not to go near them. 
Booksellers' shop windows exhibited pictures, 
inidely coloured, of the victim to cholera in 
the stage of collapse, and of course the blue 
skin, the bloodshot sunken eye, the baked lip, 
and the weeping relatives were made the most 
of. Eveiybody wore camphor, and hardly 
any one went to bed without some prophy- 
lactic, or attempt at a prophylactic, in the 
house. Last, not least, there was a decidedly 
perceptible increase in the attendance at 
churches and chapels, the result of increased 
seriousness, more or less deep, born of the 
alarm caxxsed by the pestilence. 

It was in the course of these agitating 
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r6forni d^bys tliat tlie mob assaulted tbe Duke 
of Wellington and broke the windows of 
Apsley House. The duke went in danger of 
Ms life, and the bishops who had voted against 
the bill were hissed and groaned at in the 
streets. From this time the question of dis- 
pensing with their presence in the House of 
Lords never slumbered : it was discussed with 
heat and hate in every club-room, at every 
free-and-easy. The duke, Lord Lyndhurst 
(who had done the Tories the ingenious ser- 
vice of uniting the “waverei"s”)> 
bishops were commonly exhibited in caxica- 
tures and in transparencies, dangling from 
gibbets. On the other hand, when the bill 
had passed some enthusiasts commented upon 
the Apocalypse by showing transparencies of 
Satan cast into the bottomless pit for a thou- 
sand years, — the key (in the angeFs hand) 
which was to lock up his wiithing snakeship 
being inscribed E-eform ! Since those excited 
times we have grown more moderate in our 
expectations of results from political move- 
ments. Other reform bills have been passed 
since the first great one, but if they locked up 
evil the locks must have been very easy to 
pick. 

The neighbourhood of Hyde Park Corner 
was, at the height of the excitement, the 
resort of angry crowds. But thousands of 
people went on purpose to see the iron win- 
dows which the duke had put up in Apsley 
House to make it shot-proof — windows cele- 
brated in many a street-song of the day, as 
thus : — 

*‘H6 is much disrespected wherever he goes, 

With his cast-iron windows and Waterloo nose ; 

He has often trod hard on poor Johnny Bull’s toes, 
Bumble dum deary, &:c.” 

^‘Dumble dum deary” was an old popular 
song or chorus. For a long while there was 
also* sung about the streets, and indeed else- 
where, a parody on 

“Off, off ! said the stranger, 

Off, off and away! ” 

a parody intended to bid the bishops be 
from the House of Loi-ds. 

It was an unfortunate thing that there was 
so Kttle opportunity in the parliamentary 


debates on the reform, bill for ridicule of a 
certain kind. Jokes there were, of course, 
and then daH men also m^nle speeches. But 
a Castlereagh would liave been invaluable in 
those bitter days. Earl Eusaell has told us 
in his Jtecolleetiom Unit he once heard him 
speak for nearly an hour, witlxout his hearers 
being able to undex'Stond a sentence lie uttered, 
and that he then— gi'ave and Belf-Hiitistied as 
usual — closed “ that branch of the sulqect” by 
saying, “Such, Mr. Speaker, m t!ie law of 
nations ” When the house wan sitting any 
member who lutppeiied to ctune in to a dinner 
pai'ty fro7)i the house wan sure to be asked 
what was “the last” from CaBtkreagh. In 
the reform struggle there %vaH no such general 
butt,— he would have been invaluable, for 
laughter is a great check upon wrath. 

The interval from 1830 to 1834 was one of 
great ecclesiastical and religious activity. Tlie 
least historicidly imporhint of the events of 
these yeara was the foundation by Edward 
Irving of the institution to %vhieh he and his 
adherents gave the name of the i'atholic and 
Apostolic Church. In 1831 the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales was founded. 
During fdl this time dissent in England was 
full of life, as was shown by the formation or 
by tbe energetic action of various societies for 
missionary or educational pur|>os€«. It is now 
that Exeter Hall begins to be recognissed as 
“a great fact”— if we may use an expression 
which is a little faded. In 1834 the Wesleyan 
Methodist Association waa founded. 

In 1833 the Whigs abolished ten bishoprics 
of the Established Church ; and while this was 
in the air the movement known as the Tnic- 
taxian movement began, or rather took practi- 
cal working shape at Oxford. As nobody of 
any shade of political or religious opinion will 
dispute Dr. J, H. NewmaiFs account of his 
share in the matter, we shall gladly adopt, 
with great abbreviations, his own words. 

“When [in 1833] I got back from abroad I 
found that already a movement had com- 
menced in opposition to the specific danger 
which at that time was threatening the re- 
ligion of the nation and its church. Several 
zealous and able men had united their (x^unsek 
and were in correspondence witb each other. 
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The principal of them were Mr. Keble^ Hurrell 
Fronde, who had reached home long before me, 
Mr. William Palmer of Dublin and Worcester 
College (not Mr. William Palmer of Magdalen, 
who is now a Catholic), Mr. Arthur Perceval, 
and Mr. .Hizgh Rose. 

“Out of my own head I began the Tracts for 
the Times. ... I had the consciousness that 
I was employed in that work which I had 
been dreaming about, and which I felt to be 
so momentous and inspiring. ... No time 
was to be lost, for the Whigs had come to do 
their worst, and the rescue might come too 
late. Bishoprics were already in course of sup- 
pression, church ]>roperty was in course of 
confiscation, sees would soon be receiving un- 
suitable occupants. ... I felt as on board a 
vessel, which first gets uiider weigh, and then 
the deck is cleared out, and luggage ami live 
stock stowed away into their proper re- 
ceptacles. ... Nor wiis it only that I had 
confidence in oixr cause, both in itself and in 
its polemical force, but also, on the other hand, 
I despised every rival system of doctrine, an<l 
its argumetits too. As to the High Church 
and the Low Church, I thoiight that the one 
had no more a logical hfisis than the other; 
while I had a thorough contempt for the con- 
troversial position of the latter, I had a 
real respect for the character of many of the 
advocates of each party, but that did not give 
cogency to their arguments. , . . My first 
principle was the piunciple of dogma; my 
battle was with Liberalism; by Liberalism I 
meant the anti-dogmatic principle and its de- 
velopment. This was the fii'st i>oint on which 
I was cerhiin.” 

The significance of all this will be made fully 
apparent to the reader by the following refer- 
ence to Dr. Hampden. 

“During the first year of the Tracts the at- 
tack (of the Liberals) upon the university 
began. In November, 1834, was sent to me, 
by Dr. Hampden, the second edition of his 
pamphlet, entitled, Ohservatiom on Religiom 
Dissent^ with particular reference to the use of 
theological tests in the university. ... It 
was under these circumstances that Dr. Fusey 
joined us. I had known him well since 1827-8, 
and had felt for him an enthusiastic admira- 


tion. His great learning, his immense dili- 
gence, his schoiar-like mind, his simple de- 
votion to the cause of religion, overcame me, 
and great of course was my joy, when, in the 
last days of 1833, he showed a disposition to 
make common cause with us. . , . He at once 
gave to us a position and a name. Without 
him we should have had little chance, especially 
at the early date of 1834, of making any serious 
resistance to the Liberal aggression.” 

Now the story of Dr. Hampden connects 
itself with Lord John Russell’s often-quoted 
frcemmiire letter, and with much of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s activity ; matters which are yet ahead 
of us, but which would be unintelligible in 
their place without this introduction. 

If Lord John Russell or anybody else sup- 
posed that the Dissenters would “rest and be 
thankful” after the repealing of the Test and 
Corporation Acts it was a great mistake ; but 
the simplicity of Earl Grey in these matters 
was both startling and entertaining. En- 
couraged by the general success of the cause 
of freedom, the Dissenters woke up very wide, 
and in the year 1834 the first public meeting 
ever held in England to consider (not only 
Dissenting grievances but) the total abolition 
of tbe cburcb Establishment, or as it is now 
phrased, the “total liberation of religion from 
state control,” was held at Nottingham. 
A deputation to Earl Grey was decided 
upon, and the late Mr. William Howitt, then 
a Quaker, took a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings of the body of gentlemen that waited 
on the premier. It soon appeared that even 
so staunch a friend of liberty as Earl Grey 
had never conceived the idea which Cavour 
described when he used the phrase, “A free 
church in a free state.” 

“This petition, I presume,” said Earl Grey- 
“ is to the same purport as the other petitions 
from Dissenters that have been presented?” 
“Of that,” said Mr. Howitt, “your lordship 
will be a better judge than I am when you 
have read it. I can only say that the Notting- 
ham Dissenters did not look about to see 
what other Dissenters were doing, but thought 
and acted for themselves.” After some further 
discussion, Earl Grey, quite bewildered, ex- 
claimed, “What is it you really do wish? Do 
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you want entirely to do away with all estab- 
lishments of religion?” ‘^Precisely/’ was the 
prompt reply. Earl Grey said he was very 
sorry for it; the suggestion of such sweeping 
changes would alarm parliament and startle 
the country, and he considered it the sacred 
duty of every government to maintain an es- 
tablishment of religion. ^'People are not so 
easily frightened at changes nowadays,” re- 
plied Mr, Howitt; and he proceeded to argue 
that ^Ho establish one sect in preference to 
another was to establish a party and not a 
religion.” 

A few months afterwai*ds four hundred 
Dissenting deputies met in London to consider 
the propriety of agitating for disestablishment, 
but the subject was so new that old-fashioned 
people outside of Dissenting circles did not un- 
derstand it. It is little short of comic to find 
Mrs. Gilbert (formerly Ann Taylor) urging 
her husband, Mr. Gilbert, a Nonconformist 
minister, to be very explicit in what he said 
to Lord Althorp: sure,” says the lady, 

^^to make him really understand what you 
want.” 

On the 31st of March, 1832, appeared the 
first number of the ever-to-be-remembered 
Fenny Magazine, Those were days in which 
there was no fear of throwing really good 
literature straight at the heads of the people, 
and in some respects the Penny Magazine was 
superior to any of its rivals or successors. 
There was occasionally an attempt at writing 
down, and there were excellent papers of the 

knowledge-made-easy ” class. But there is 
not a cheap periodical now in existence that 
would not consider a full third of that writing 
over the heads of the modern buyer of minor 
magazines. Any one who will refresh his 
mefnory by turning to such articles as those 
on music, or Hogarth^s pictures, or Bafifaelle^s 
cartoons, or to the biographical sketches, wOl 
at once recognize the truth of this remark. 
To this may be added the fact that the Penny 
Magazine contained, from time to time, fear- 
less long quotations from poets and humorists 
of the first class — especially Wordsworth, 
Lamb, and Coleridge. 

Almost at the same hour appeared the first 
number of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 


Soon these were followed by the Saturday 
Journal, which was issued by the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and 
a crowd of publications, mostly inferior. It 
would be easy to reconi their names and 
peculiarities, but the task is ixot wortli while. 
A word, however, is <lue to T/ie J/irror of 
Mr. John Tixnbs. As Dr. Kitto (“the deaf 
traveller”) “was allowed by Charles Knight to 
say in the columns of the Pemiy Magazine 
itself, that The Mirror was “the parent of 
this class of periodicals, axid had gone on 
improving from year to yeax',” we may pre- 
sume to place it fii*st on the list in point of 
date. 

The decline in the qixality of so much of our 
cheap periodical liteititure is chiefiy to be 
attributed to the cupidity of |>ublishex*B, who 
find their account in aiming straight at the 
lowest and most numerous chrsses of readex^s. 
This enables them to get just that exxonnous 
circulation which yields all but incredible 
returns, and of course the prices jxaiti for the 
literary labour req\xix*ed in sucli work are 
small. Not long before the date at whicli our 
fix'st chapter opens, William Godwin was 
fi'eely offered iJlCKK) for iiis Political Jmtice 
(being then an unknown writer), axxd he re- 
ceived a large sum in advance l)efoi*e he had 
written a line. For his small book on Chaucer, 
written later, he received j6300 for the first in- 
stalment and £300 for tlxe second,— -being also 
paid money in advance. This £G(K> he calls 
“extremely penurious.” Thex'e is sonxething 
very pathetic iix Charles Knight’s fai^well 
address to the readers of the Pmmy Magazme, 
for it contains a scarcely suppx'essed forecast 
of the times to come in mattex^ of liteimture. 

Of one other prominent figure of that time 
a word needs to be said hei'e. The fix'st act of 
practical defiance showxi by the Americans to 
the government of George III. was the thx'ow- 
ing of a cargo of tea mto the sea at Bostmx, in 
order to preveixt the paying of duty on it. 
This was done secretly by some of the citizens 
at night, and of course it was done in oppo- 
sition to the will of the governor of the city, 
who was acting in the British or royalist in- 
terest, and equally of course it was in oppo- 
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sition to the wishes of the merchant to whom 
the cargo of tea had been consigned. This 
consignee was one Richard Clarke, the ma- 
ternal grandfather of the distinguished lawyer 
who occupied the woolsack at the time Wil- 
liam IV. ascended the throne, and of whom 
we shall hear again. Mr. Clarke was a stern 
royalist, and actually returned to England on 
the declaration of American independence. 
His daughter married Mr. Copley, the painter, 
and when she and her husband also came to 
England, John Singleton Copley was a little 
boy. At an early age he distinguished him- 
self as a lawyer, and when he visited Boston 
to transact some law business for his father 
the Boston men found o\it his talents, praised 
his tact and mannei's, and predicted his be- 
coming a great man.” 

Although he began his parliamentaiy career 
as a Radical, and firat made himself felt by 
attacking Liverpool, Castlereagh, and Sid- 
mouth, Mr. Copley was not long in dropping 
into his proper place on the Tory side. In the 
short-lived ministry of Canning he appeared 
as a Canningite, was made lord-chancellor, 
and was one of the three peers whose very 
presence in the cabinet wjis cited as a proof 
that Canning could not possibly propose Ca- 
tholic emancipatioix. He had some claims to 
notice and even to honour as a law reformer, 
and initiated beneficial changes (as yet admit- 
tedly insufficient, hut real) in the legal treat- 
ment of lunatics. He retained his seat on the 
woolsack until he had to resign it to Biougham 
in 1830, upon the formation of the ministry 
of Earl Grey. He held the office of attorney- 
general for two years, and it should be re- 
membered to his honour that during his term 
of office he instituted not a siiigle press pro- 
secutiou. There was undoubtedly a great deal 
that was politically liberal in the mind of 
Lyndhurst. He was a Tory of the school 
which begins its creed by thinking that the 
only safe constitution of society is that in 
which the masses are strictly governed by a 
few, who are by the theory superior to the 
rest, and which goes on to hold that even if 
the theory does not happen to be realized in 
the facts, the best course is to assume the con- 
trary for the sake of the general order. Tories 
von I. 


of this school, if they have the mental, and, 
we may add, the moral chai-acteristics of 
Lord Lyndhui*st, are usually ready to allow 
a good deal of freedom to “ the people,” who^ 
by the theory, are not to be trusted with 
any. In general ability, power of work, and 
moral courage of a certain order Lord Lynd- 
hnrst has rarely been excelled. We shall 
shortly find that it is of importance to our 
story to remember that he was a tactician and 
debater of the first class. As the conductor 
of the king’s case against Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, when he was Sir J ohn Copley and attoi-- 
ney-general, he had exhibited an acuteness and 
a steady “grip” of intellect which have never, 
perhaps, been surpassed. 

It was while he was chief baron in 1831 
that Lord Lyndhurst gave the most remark- 
able example of his great ability as a judge, 
when he had to try an involved and difficult 
case of such enormous dimensions that it 
occupied twenty-one days in the Court of 
Exchequer. He did not deliver his judgment 
for nearly a year, and when the question was 
taken before the House of Lords it lasted 
forty-six days, and the mass of papers printed 
and written was so enormous in bulk that 
Lord Brougham remarked that he had been 
furnished with copies of the arguments xised 
in the House of Lords alone, amounting to 
about 10,000 brief -sheets. “Thi'ough this 
tangled mass of disputed facts and of repre- 
sentations the purport of which was in issue, 
of minute and intiicate details of transactions 
and accoxints,” says a writer of that day, 
“Lord Lyndhurst on each occasion proceeded 
with apparent ease, diffusing light and bring- 
ing into order the chaos he encountered.” 
The lords decided against him by the vote of 
Lord Devon, but general admiration was 
elicited by the serene composure with which 
he submitted to the reversal of his decree, 
although he steadily adhered to his oidginal 
opinion. 

Stories are told of the mutual admiration 
which subsisted between Lyndhurst (when 
Sir John Copley) and Canning. One of them 
is amusing, though it has in it some of the 
spice of opposition. When Copley in 1827 was 

delivering his famous speech against Catholic 

6 
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emancipation, Canning justly expressed his 
surprise at the attack coming from such a 
quarter. Meanwhile somebody looking over 
Copley’s shoulder had seen that he held in his 
hand a pamphlet against emancipation by Dr. 
Philpotts, afterwards Bishop of Exeter. Can- 
ning immediately received a hint of this, and 
added to his remarks, that the observations of 
the learned gentleman were not original, “I 
have met them in print/’ said he. 

^Dear Tom, this brown jug whieh now foams mth 
mild ale 

Was once Tohij PMlpotts.^” 

The story may or may not be absolutely 
authentic, but there is certainly a havour of 
Canning about it. At all events Canning a 
few weeks afterwards, on the death of Lord 
Liverpool, the breaking up of the cabinet, and 
the resignation of Lord Eldon, offered Copley 
the chancellorship, with the intimation ^^non 
obstante Philpotto.” They were days of 
broader wit and also of rougher manners 
than our own, and the famous judge then and 
later was somewhat open to references to his 
former Whig or rather Radical opinions. 
When he asked Musgrave (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York) to vote for him as member for 
Cambridge, the reply was, ^Yam a Whig still, 
sir,” and pointing to a favourite dog which 
was lying under the candidate’s chair, “ Take 
care of that dog; he’s a terrible fellow for 
vermin P’ 

More pleasant is it to turn to the generous 
traits by which Lyndhurst himself was 
eminently distinguished. That violent Radi- 
cal, Gale Jones, who was for years launching 
abuse and invective against him, wrote to him 
asking for charitable help, when he was old, 
and sick, and poor. Lord Lyndhurst handed 
the letter to his secretary, telling him to make 
out a cheque for five pounds for that poor 
man. ^^My lord, are you aware who this man 
isl” inquired the secretary. “No,” replied 
Lyndhurst, “I do not recollect having before 
seen the name.” “Why this is the notorious 
Gale J ones, who has been for so many years so 
grossly and virulently abusing your lordship,” 
The letter was glanced “at again, and then 
handed back with the reply, “Oh, never mind 
what he has been in the habit of saying about 


me; the poor man seems to be in a very dis- 
tressed condition : get the cheque ready and 
send him the money P’ There was much cour- 
tesy and good-hxtmoxir in the great exchequer 
judge; and among other instances it is recoided 
of him that when a newsvendor named Cleave 
was on his trial on a government information, 
and condxicted his own defence, commencing 
with the observation that he wiis sifraid before 
lie sat down he should give some awkwixrd 
examples of the truth of the axlage that “ he 
who acts as his own counsel luis a fot^l for his 
client,” — his lordship pleas^mtly replied, “Ah, 
Mr. Cleave, don’t you mind that adage, it wiis 
framed by the haei/ers/^^ and throughoxit the 
ti'ial treatexl the defendant with much indul- 
gence. 

The social and jxolitical conditions which 
have been imlicated in the foregoixig brief re- 
view of the inflxxence mainhdned by some of 
the leadens of thought and action during the 
periods immediately followiiig and succeeding 
the passing of the Reform Bill, were, as we 
have seen, xxndergoiiig great axid rapid changes. 

The represent^ttion of the coxmtry in parlia- 
ment was not greatly altered with regard to 
the return of new men in place of thoBe who 
had previoxxsly tiiken the direction of politiciil 
parties, bxxt there were several striking addi- 
tions to the legislative assembly returned by 
the elections under the new bill. 

Among these new members William Ewart 
Gladstone was soon destined to hold a place of 
distinction, for though he was one of the 
youngest members of the hoxxse, he made a 
considerable impression directly he began to 
address the electors of Newark. During the 
passing of the Reform Bill Mr, Gladstone was 
travelling in Italy, and it was in eonseqxience 
of an intimation from the Duke of Newcastle, 
with whose son he was on tei'ms of close in- 
timacy, that he was called upon to place liim- 
self in nomination for the boroxigh— a borough, 
by the by, which had always been represen- 
tative of the system of “nomination” by which 
many eminent members had gained tlieir seats. 
Sir Francis Burdett entered paiiiament by 
purchase of a seat from the timstees of the 
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3uke of Newcastle, who was then a minor. 
Lt is perhaps scarcely to be wondered at there- 
:ore that the duke should have grown up to 
'egard the borough of Newark as a kind of 
political property, and that he should have 
isked in relation to it, ^^Have I not a right to 
io what I like with my own'?’^ — a saying 
which for some time became satirically pro- 
v'erbial in the mouths of Reformers. 

The ducal influence was at all events strong 
enough to give the young candidate fair ex- 
pectations of beiiig able to hold ground in a 
canvass even against sxich an opponent as Mr. 
Serjeant Wilde, who was the nominee of the 
extreme Liberals. Quite apart from the cre- 
dentials with which he presented himself to 
the electors, howevei', Mr. Gladstone became 
popular as soon as he appeared in the town. 
Of the other two candidates, Mr, W. T. Hand- 
ley and Mr. Serjeant Wilde, the latter had 
three times before contested the borough — in 
1829 and 1830, when he had been unsuccessful; 
and again in 1831, when he had been returned 
in opposition to the Duke of Newcastle's no- 
minee by the advanced *^Blue" electom of the 
borough, who, on the occjision of his previous 
defeat, had presented him with a piece of plate 
to commemorate his efforts ^Ho emancipate the 
borough from political thraldom and restore 
to its inhabitants the free exercise of their 
long-lost rights.'' Probably tlie dislike aroused 
by the duke's declaration with regaixl to 
his ownership of the borough may have done 
much to obtain the election of Serjeant Wilde 
in 1831, but ducal influence was still so great 
that, on the nomination of a candidate who had 
such qualifications as those possessed by Mr. 
Gladstone, the tide was very likely to turn, 
and turn it did, against the veteran who had 
once represented the borough, and in favour 
of the youthful aspirant who was only in his 
twenty-third year, and is described as robust 
in appearance, with a fuU face, plump features, 
large dark eyes and eyebrows, an attractive 
bearing, and a bright thoughtful look. He 
was of course pretty extensively supported by 
the friends of the duke : the members of the 
^^Red Club" all gave him their votes, amount- 
ing to above 600, and he had numex^ous other 


a rather searching ordeal from several electors, 
one of whom demanded whether he was not 
the Duke of Newcastle's nominee. 

To this Mr. Gladstone inquired what was 
his interrogator’s definition of the word 
“nominee," and on being informed that it 
meant person sent by the Duke of New- 
castle to be pushed down the electors’ throats 
whether they would or not," — of course de- 
claimed that according to that definition he 
was not a nominee, that he came to Newark 
by the invitation of the Red Club, that the 
club sent to the Duke of Newcastle to know 
if he could recommend a candidate to them, 
and in consequence he was appealed to and 
accepted the invitation of the club. 

Another elector asked what the candidate 
thought of the passage in the 16th vex*se of 
the 22nd chapter of Exodus, which says, “He 
that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he 
he found in his hand, he shall surely be put 
to death;" and whether his (Mr. Gladstone’s) 
father was not a dealer in human flesh ? 

Of course the latter part of the question 
needed and received no answer, as it was 
obviously intended only as an insult; but 
some other inquiries by tlie same interlocutor 
were answered, and there followed another 
long address from a third elector, and a sub- 
sequent discussion on the question of negro 
slavery — Mr, Gladstone declaring tliat he de- 
sired the emancipation of slaves upon such 
terms as would preserve them and the colonies 
from destruction, and that the slaves ought 
first to be fully prepared for emancipation; 
opinions which were afterwai'ds held (and not 
without some seeming justification from recent 
experience) by some of the advocates of 
“abolition" during the struggle in America. 
The subject of negro emancipation had formed 
no inconsiderable part of the address issued 
by the young candidate to the electors at 
Newark, and as that address illustrates the 
opinions which he held at that time it may 
be interesting to quote it at some length. 
It begins by saying, “I have not requested 
your favour on the ground of adherence to 
the opinions of any man or party, further 
than such adherence can he fairly understood 
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ivow, that we must watch and resist that 
aninquiring and indiscriminating desire for 
change amongst us, which threatens to pro- 
duce, along with partial good, a melancholy 
preponderance of mischief; which, I am per- 
suaded, would aggravate beyond comxmtation 
the deep-seated evils of our social state, and 
the heavy burdens of our industrial classes ; 
which, by disturbing our peace, destroys con- 
fidence and strikes at the root of prosperity. 
Thus it has done already^ and thus, we must 
therefore believe, it V)ill do. 

^'For the mitigation of those evils we must, 

I think, look not only to particular measures, 
but to the restoration of sounder general 
principles. I mean especially that judnciple 
on which alone the incorporation of religion 
with the state in our constitution can be 
defended; that the duties of governor are 
strictly and peculiarly religious; and that 
legislatures, like individuals,, are bound to 
carry throughout their acts the sj^irit of the 
high truths they have acknowledged. Prin- 
ciples are now arrayed against our institu- 
tions; and not by truckling nor by tem- 
porizing — not by oppression nor corruption 
— ^but by principles they must be met. 

Among their first results should be a 
sedulous and special attention to the interests 
of the poor, founded upon the rule that those 
who are the least able to take care of them- 
selves should be most regarded by others. 
Particularly it is a duty to endeavour, by 
every means, that labour may receive adequate 
remuneration ; which, unhappily, among 
several classes of our fellow-countrymen is not 
now the case. Whatever measures, therefore — 
whether by correction of the poor-laws, allot- 
ment of cottage grounds, or otherwise — tend 
to promote this object, I deem entitled to the 
warmest support, with all such as are calcu- 
lated to secure sound moral conduct in any 
class of society. 

proceed to the momentous question of 
Slavery, which I have found entertained 
among you in that candid and temperate 
spirit which alone befits its nature, or promises 
to remove its difficulties. If I have not recog- 
nized the right of an irresponsible society to 
interpose between me and the electors, it has 


not been from any disrespect to its members, 
nor from unwillingness to answer theirs or 
any other questions on whicli the electors may 
desire to know my views. To the esteemed 
secretary of the society I submitted my rea- 
sons for silence ; and I made a point of stating 
these views to him, in his character of a 
voter. 

regards the abstract lawfulueas of 
Slavery, I acknowledge it simply as import- 
ing the right of one man to the lal)our of 
another; and I rest it upon the fact that 
Scri])ture, the paramottnt authority upon such 
a i^oiut, gives directions to persous standing 
in the relation of master to slave, for their 
conduct in that relation; whereas, were tlie 
matter absolutely and uecess^trily mn/td^ it 
would not regulate the manner. Assuming 
sin as the cause of degitulation, it strives, and 
strives most effectually, to cure the latter by 
extirpating the former. We are agx'eed, that 
both the physical and the moral boiulage of 
the slave are to be abolisheth The question 
is as to the order y and the order oidy; now 
Scripture attiicks the moral evil before the 
temporal one, and the temporal through the 
moral one, and I am content witli the order 
which Scripture has established. 

^^To this end, I desire to see immediately 
set on foot, by impartial and sovereign autho- 
rity, an universal and efficient system of 
Christian instimction, not intended to resist 
designs of individual piety and wistlom for 
the religious improvement of the negroes, hut 
to do thoi'oughly what they can only do par- 
tially. 

As regards immediate emanci|Kition, 
whether with or without compensation, there 
are several minor reasons against it ; hut that 
which weighs with me is, tliat it would, I 
much fear, exchange the evils now affecting 
the negro for others which are weightier— for 
a relapse into deeper debasement, if not for 
bloodshed and internal war. Let ftnms be 
made a condition for emancipatioxr ; and let 
us strive to bring him to that fitness by the 
shortest possible course. Let him enjoy the 
means of earning liis fx^eedom through honest 
and industrious habits ; thus the same instru- 
ments which attain his liberty shall likewise 
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render Mm competent to use it; and thus, I 
earnestly trust, without risk of "blood, without 
violation of propex'ty, with unimpaired henefit 
to the negro, and with the utmost speed which 
prudence will admit, we shall arrive at that 
exceedingly desirable consummation, the utter 
extinction of slavery." 

It will be seen by this address that Mr. 
Gladstone touched with emphasis, and with 
skilled emphasis too, upon those topics which 
were presently to stir the national heart and 
to demand the earnest consideration of the 
legislatixre. He had no opportunity at the 
nomination either to repeat or to enforce these 
views; for Serjeant Wilde being the first 
speaker, led oil with an oration of such inordi- 
nate length that there was neither time nor 
patience left for those who had to follow. 
So few hands were held \xp for Mr. Gladstone 
tliat a poll was demanded on his behalf, and he 
was ultimately returned by a good majority, 
the numbers being — Gladstone, 882 ; Handley, 
793; ioid Wilde, 719 — a success which it was 


declared by some of his opponents had been 
achieved by the ducal influence and the coer- 
cion of voters, and was therefore another 
argument in favour of the ballot." 

Of course such statements made in a time 
of electioneering excitement must be regarded 
as the national expression of party antagon- 
ism, and — though the new member had on 
another occasion delivered a speech full of 
sound constitutional sentiments," in course 
of which he stated that he could not support 
the abolition of the newspaper stamp duty, on 
the ground that these taxes not only increased 
the reventie, but tended to check too great a 
circulation of bad matter — it was not long 
before Newark had occasion to be proud of 
its representative. None could then foresee 
that he would shake off the early surroundings 
which bound him to the Tory party, for he had 
shown few signs of becoming a great Liberal 
statesman, whose views would be in some re- 
spects more advanced" than those of several 
prominent Radicals of his own early days. 
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In the storm of agitation which had carried 
the Reform Bill through parliament, or leather 
driven it through, all the winds of political 
controversy were naturally set free* The new 
men found plenty of inevitable work cut out 
for them, and they had pledges to redeem. 
On every hand there were burning ” <iues- 
tions demanding the answer of the hour ; but 
in addition to all this there were other ques- 
tions— real, indeed, and sure to find an answer 
some day, but not needing just then to be hotly 
pressed — and these were eagerly thrust up to 
the front by partisans who would not wait. It 
is perhaps only by a crowding and jostling 
process of this kind that vigorous movement 
in politics can be kept up under a constitution 
like ours; but it has its inconveniences even 
for the party of movement. It is with the 
name of Lord J ohn Bussell, and with a much 
later date than the one immediately before us, 
that the word finality ’’ as applied to reform 
connects itself most vividly in people^s memo- 
ries, but the thing itself was really of earlier 
date. The rush of the demands for change 
made upon the first reformed parliament 
frightened some of the Whigs, and a few of 
the more timid took refuge from this new 
pressure in the doctrine that the Reform Bill 
was a final measure. 

This, however, is a very grave matter. A 
subject which looks much less so, but which 


really had consequences, vran tlie new pressure 
of sheer hard wotk which xmmlwm found 
w^as inevitable. There was no dawdling now- 
Macaulay writes to Lei'll Mahon in 1B32: — 
are now strictly on <luty, No furloughs 
even for a diniier engagenumt, or a sight of 
Taglioni’s legs, can be obtaintHl. It is very 
hard to keep forty membei's in the house. 
Telthorpe and Leailer are on the simt to count 
us out, and from six to ten we never venture 
farther than the smoking-room without appre- 
hension.” 

Power of work, indeed, involving immense 
physical energy, wjih wlmt the times now 
began to demand in any man who took a 
leading part, whetlier in trade, politics, or 
otherwise. The days were gone by when a 
man of the stamp of Canning could hold the 
reins of an empire. It was far from j\iBt of 
Sydney Smith to taunt that gi^eat man, year 
after year, with being a mere joker; but, after 
all, the times were changeiL Speeches still 
counted for much in the House and out of it ; 
but business is the modern -watchword, and it 
requires a strong back, a clear head, and im- 
mense staying power to keep up with its de- 
mands. In theold days Pitt or Sheridan might 
get up half-tipsy to makean oration ; but where 
would be the command of detail which now 
began to be required in parliament, with ten 
thousand critical eyes out of doors on the 
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look-out for an error? It was well said tliirty 
years ago by the keenest of parliamentary 
observer, that after the passing of the Reform 
Bill politicians fell suddenly upon ^^days in 
which a glass of sherry taken at the wrong 
moment might change the whole aspect of 
affairs— might lose a bill, or in some other 
way precipifcite a failure.” That is true. The 
men who succeed in public life are, as a rule, 
men of great physical force and greater self- 
command. Even more amusing than Mac- 
aulay^s letter to Lord Mahon is an entry in 
the diary of Mr. Edward Baines, M,P. for 
Leeds, who seems to have been much startled 
by the work he found cut out for him in the 
reformed parliament ; — 

Monday. — Rose at six, much refreshed by 
two successive good nights’ rest. Read parlia- 
mentary papera and reports till eight. From 
the hour of post till half -past eleven corre- 
sponded with constituents. At twelve at- 
tended the house to present petitions; but 
standing low on the ballot had not been called 
when the house adjouimed at three. At- 
tended committee till four. Hoxise resumed at 
five; debate continued till nearly midnight; 
real business then began ; continued till three 
in the morning, when the house adjouimed. 
Walked home by morning twilight. Tuesday. 
— Rose at seven. Read over papers to be 
printed that day. Resumed correspondence 
after the aiTival of the post with ten letters. 
Attended the house at half-past eleven. In 
luck; name dt*awn out of the jar early; got in 
petitions afterwards. Attended committee till 
three. Hoxise resumed at five; sat till two 
o’clock next morning. Rose at 

seven. Attended to correspondence till twelve. 
Walked till two. Applied at the Board of 
Trade for information respecting tlie repeal of 
duties, and at the War Office for a soldier’s 
discharge. Attended the house at five; sat 
till half-past eleven. Thursday. — Rose at half- 
past six. Resumed perusal of poor-law reports. 
Quite overiohelming ! A Bill should he intro- 
duced to enable members to think and read by 
steam-power. Attended the morning sitting; 
from thence to two committees. The house 
sat again at five ; sat till half-past one o’clock 
in the morning. Friday. — Resumed perusal 


of documents at eight. Attended committee 
from twelve till four. The house sat at five ; 
continued the sitting till three next morning. 
A great deal of business done after midnight. 

In one passage of this diary Mi\ Baines 
mentions ten letters by the morning’s post, as 
if it were a considerable number. But four 
hundred letters a day is not an unusual num- 
ber for a cabinet minister of the third rank. 

The Duke of Wellington, though the steady 
opponent of reform in parliament up to the 
hour at which he saw it became inevitable, 
made himself useful in helping — in his own 
way — to pass it, when the time came. He 
managed ” his fellow-peers, or some of them, 
and thus served his king and his country in 
his characteristic way. With all his genius 
for military command, the Duke was essen- 
tially a great servant, not an originator. He 
worked all the better for having a task set 
him : it is doubtful if he could have even 
made a mark on the w^orld by working ex- 
cept under orders in some sense. There is 
indeed every presumption against the suppo- 
sition that he could. To say that he was 
aware of his own limitations would probably 
be wide of the mai'k ; for, first of all, he had 
no imagination, and, secondly, he never 
showed any of that fretful ambition wffiich so 
often marks the man who is aware that he 
cannot do all he would like to do, or all he is 
expected to do. Though not a conceited man, 
he always exhibited an amoixnt of quiet self- 
satisfaction, or satisfaction with his 'work, 
which was remarkable. His cue all through 
life, whether as soldier or politician, was 
either to win his own game or that of his mas- 
ters, or else to retreat in good order. On the 
question of Catholic emancipation he had re- 
treated in order. On the question of the Re- 
form Bill he resisted up to the last moment, 
even to the very verge of I'e volution, — he re- 
sisted sword in hand, with guns loaded to the 
muzzle, — and then, when he saw resistance 
was useless, retreated in good order. Later in 
life this remarkable man avowed, in a letter 
to Lord Derby, the principle on which he had 
always acted, ^^For many years,” he said, “I 
have endeavoured to manage the House of 
Lords upon the principle on which I conceive 
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that tlie mstitutioB. exists in the constitution of 
bhe country — that of conservatism. I have in- 
variably objected, to all violent and extreme 
measures. I have invariably supported the 
government in parliament upon important oc- 
casions, and have always exercised my personal 
influence to prevent the mischief of anything 
like a difference or division between the two 
houses.” The candour of this would be amus- 
ing if the question itself were not so serious. 
In continuing to address the peer upon whom 
he flung his mantle his grace was even more 
communicative. ^^My opinion,” he said, “is 
that the great object of all is that you should 
assume the station and exercise the influence 
which I have so long exercised in the House 
of Lords. The question is, How is that object 
to be attained 1 By guiding their opinion and 
decision, or by following it? You will see that 
I have endeavoured to guide their opinion, 
and have succeeded on some most remarkable 
occasions. JSut it hcts been by a good deal of 
managementJ^^ 

Here we have the philosophy of beating an 
orderly retreat in politics put in very small 
compass, and we shall soon see once more how 
ready the retired soldier was to help to carry 
on the king’s government at any cost of indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

The most fiercely “burning” question at 
the moment when parliament met on the 29th 
of January, 1833, was still the disturbances in 
Ireland. The royal speech, commencing with 
a recommendation carefully to consider the 
renewal of the charters of the Bank of Eng- 
land and the East India Company, touched 
on the necessity for correcting some abuses in 
the Church — a more equitable distribution 
of her revenues, and a just commutation of 
the tithes levied in Ireland; but the main 
part of the king’s attention was directed to 
a proposed conference for the purpose of 
repressing Irish disturbances, and to a request 
that both Houses of Parliament would confer 
on the government additional powers for pun- 
.ishing the disturbers of the public peace, and 
for preserving that legislative union between 
the two countries, which he was determined 
to maintain by all the measures in his power. 


as “indissolubly connected with the peace, 
security, and welfare of his j>eople,” 

It may surprise some modern readers of 
reports of parliamentary proceedings to hear 
that in the debate on the address O’Connell 
denottnced the eiidoi'sement of the royal mes- 
sage as a “blooily, bxaihil, and unconstitu- 
tional ” document — “ a declaration of civil 
war.” . . . “The Irish j>eople were and 

ever had been innocent and blamtdess. True 
it wiis that deeds of violence and crime had 
increased in that beatitiftxl country; but why 
had they increaisedl The mover of the address 
had ascribed the incre^^Be to agitation; but 
he and the other friends of ministers seemed 
to have forgotten that it wm only last year 
they themselves had been reproached m agi- 
tatoi's, exciting the |>eople to support changes 
and innovations which the people did not 
originally desire or ciire for!” The latter was 
an acute and ixigenious hmch, and fol- 
lowed by the bold declaration that when he 
and his friends “had most agiteted Ireland for 
emanciimtion, tranquillity Imd most prevailed. 
The Whigs had been ridiiig rough-shod over 
Ireland; increase of crime had followed, and 
always would follow, iijtereiise of force anti 
violence. . . . An unreformed parliament 

had passed two acts relative to Ireland which 
even an Algerian government would not have 
sanctioned. A refonned parliament, it ap- 
peared, was now about to imaa another to put 
an end to agitation ; but he would tell them 
that it would be nmtty aixd many a day before 
they could fimne an act caimble of effecting 
their object.” 

Of course these subtle and clever twists 
and turns, illustrative of, but BU|>erior to, a 
great deal of ox'atory on Ii*ish affaira which 
has been heard since, could not mislead those 
who listened to them from the facta of the 
case. When O’Connell and his adhereiits 
chose to withhold the checks they exercised 
on the agitators, outrage invariably folloived, 
and could be used either for the purpose of 
menacing or of taunting the government. It 
is probable, too, that O’Connell himself could 
not control all the secret societies which had 
been formed either for treasonable or for 
nefarious purpc^es, or both. There were 
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WLitefeet, so named, it is believed, because 
the members drew white stockings over their 
shoes; and these gave rise to the Blackfeet; 
there were Whiteboys, and it is quite probable 
that there were Blackboys — who disguised 
themselves or concealed their faces. Under 
various names gangs of ruffians set the law at 
defiance. There was no protection for life and 
property. Those who refused to submit to the 
dictates of these lawless bands or their emis- 
saries were murdered in open day and before 
witnesses, who would not or dared not appear 
against the cifminals. J urymen were intimi- 
dated ; witnesses were either molested — some- 
times were slain — or were obliged to leave the 
■country; and even magistrates were in con- 
stant peril of paying with their lives for 
honestly performing their duty. During the 
year 1832 there had been above 9000 crimes 
committed in relation to these political dis- 
turbances. Of these 242 were homicides; 328 
were shooting at people with intent to kill ; 
568 were setting fire to hoxises or property; 
723 attacks on houses; 290 maiming cattle; 
796 injuries to property; 401 burglaries; 1179 
robberies; 161 seriotis assaults; 353 illegal 
reviews; 427 illegal meetings; 2094 illegal 
notices; 163 administering illegal oaths; 117 
robberies of arms ; 20 turning up of land ; 8 
resistances to legal processes ; 2 taking forcible 
possession ; and 20 resistances to tithes. The 
total number of crimes committed in the 
months of July, August, and September was 
1297, but they Inid increased to 1646 com- 
mitted in the last three months of the year. 
There could be little doubt that some stringent 
measures were necessary for the deliverance 
of the peaceable members of the community 
from a reign of terror. Even some of the fol- 
lower of O’Connell admitted that a coercion 
bill would alone be efficacious for the protec- 
tion of life and property ; and Mr. Davenport 
Hill, the member for Hull, had disclosed that 
the admission had been made by one of the 
principal opponents of the bill itself. He was 
challenged by half the followers of the great 
agitator after he had repeated this declara- 
tion, but Lord Althorp came to the rescue 
and manfully stood by him. 

Just as the previous coercion bill had been 


immediately followed by one of relief, namely, 
the extension of the franchise, the measure 
now proposed in the House of Lords by Earl 
Grey was to be accompanied by some remedial 
adjustments; but the repression came first. 
Any disturbed districts which were proclaimed 
by the lord-lieutenant were to be under coux'ts- 
martial — which were, however, pi^ohibited from 
trying offences to which the penalty of death 
was attached without special authorization 
from the lord -lieutenant, while in no case 
could they infiict the capital punishment, their 
powers being limited to a sentence of trans- 
portation, A king’s counsel or serjeant-at-law 
was to attend each of these courts as judge- 
advocate, and all persons apprehended were 
to be brought to trial within the space of 
three calendar months, or were to be dis- 
charged. But on the other hand, all pei'sons 
absent from their houses between suxxset and 
sunrise were punishable ; warrants were issue<l 
for searching houses for arms and ammuni- 
tion, and the refusal to give them up was a 
criminal offence. The distribution of sedi- 
tious papei's was also punishable. The habeas 
corpus act was practically suspended in the 
proclaimed districts, and this will of course 
account for the limits placed on the period 
within which prisoners were to be brought to 
trial or set at liberty. 

Of course O’Connell and his tail ” — as his 
followers were called — used every means for 
obstructing the pi'ogress of the bill; and it 
was delayed until the 25th of March, when 
with a few alterations it passed the House of 
Commons by a very large majority (345 to 
80), and went up to the lords, where strong 
objections were taken to one of the most sig- 
nificant of the concessions — namely, that re- 
sistance to the payment of tithes should not 
be made a reason for proclaiming a disturbed 
disti-ict. The clause was retained, however, 
the bill passed, and had no sooner been put in 
force (in the county of Kilkenny) than the 
number of crimes considerably diminished, 
although it had not become necessary to hold 
a court-martial — an alternative which had 
been avoided by the passing of another bill, 
empowering the Couit of Queen’s Bench to 
try caxises in an adjoining county or in Dublin 
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whenever there was reason to suspect that 
prosecutors, jurors, or witnesses would he sub- 
ject to intimidation in the county where the 
offence had been committed. 

But the question of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland and the payment of tithes and cess 
followed immediately on the passing of the 
coercion bill. These taxes had long been 
resisted by the Irish Pomaii Catholics, who 
complained bitterly of being compelled even 
by force to support a Church the presence of 
which in the country they regarded as a token 
of their subjection. Nothing would satisfy 
them but the repeal of all tithes and cess for 
maintaining an establishment which absorbed 
its own revenues, and in which they had no 
interest; but the ministiy had no intention of 
disestablishing the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land. They were willing, and even anxious, 
to reform it, and even to some extent to dis- 
endow it, if by such means they could decrease 
the burden which it imposed on the Irish 
people — and so could enable it to assume a 
less hostile attitude. But the means by which 
it was proposed to effect these objects failed 
to satisfy the Eepealers, and aroused violent 
opposition, not only from the Tory party, but 
from many of the supporters of the ministry, 
who regarded the measure as one of confisca- 
tion and the destruction of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. On the revenues of the 
Church, amounting to about £800,000 a year, 
a tax was to be imposed, varying from five to 
fifteen per cent, according to the value of the 
several bishoprics, and on livings worth above 
£200 per annum. These taxes were to be in 
place of the payment of “ first-fruits,^^ to which 
the holders of the benefices had previously 
been subject, and were to be applied by eccle- 
siastical commissioners to the abolition of 
church ^‘cess,’^ to the augmentation of poor 
livings, the building of glebe-houses and 
churches, and other improvements. The num- 
ber of bishops was to be reduced from twenty- 
two to twelve, the number of archbishops 
from four to two; the large revenues of the 
primate and the Bishop of Berry were to be 
decreased to the respective amounts of £10,000 
and £8000 a year. It was even intended to 
institute an improved method of dealing with 


the lands held by the l)isho{m, ho that, without 
diminishing the income they then enjoyed, a 
considerable sum might be saved and devoted 
to secular purposes. < )f courae this proposi- 
tion received the approval of the Dissenters 
and the Radicals, m well as the Repealers, 
since it seemeil to foreshadow a similar appli- 
cation of ecclesiastical property ixi Englaiui; 
but it was regarded with intense dislike 
even by membei's of the cabinet, and Lord 
Althorp was unable to maintain his position 
against the vehement antagonism of Mr. Sbue 
ley, the opix>sition of Sir dames (,iraham and 
the Eturl of IliiKm, and the objections of the 
premier himself. It was certain, tt>o, that 
such a clause w^ouid never be accepted by the 
House of Lords without a revival of the 
struggle which had so long deferred the pass- 
ing of the reform bill. The ‘blespoiling’’ 
clause 'was therefore abaiuloned, much to the 
disgust of the party wlu> had reganled it m 
the most important part of the measture. Even 
then the hostility with whicli the bill was 
met in the xxpper house, wdxere Lord Eldon 
declared that he would opiHXse it to tlie end 
of his life and the utmost of his iK)Win% seemed 
likely to delay it to another session ; but tlie 
cabinet began to talk of resigning, and, remem- 
bering the crisis of 1B32, the lords matle some 
alterations, wdiich were agx'ee<l to on the 2d of 
Augxxst, and the bill passed, OX bnnell con- 
temptuoxxsly observing that their lordshipw 
had not made it ixmch worse than they found 
it, and declaring that it emthl only be regarded 
as a trifling inshilment of the enormous debt 
due to Ireland. It appeax*ed, imleed, though 
the concession wm qixite beside the true ques- 
tion of the hour, whiclx was the collection of 
the tithes. For a long time past the resist- 
ance to this tax had been so violent that the 
clergy who attempted to enforce it were in 
constant dread of aasassination ; and the tithe- 
proctor was even far nxore xletested than the 
exciseman, and 'was almost plaeal outeide the 
pale of humanity. An attempt to extort the 
payment of the ecclesiastical impost fmqtiently 
terminated in a fatal affray, and m the sum 
recovered was often no more, and was some- 
times even less, than the cost of collection, tlie 
clergy who depended on it 'were in eonsta^nt 
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distress, and were frequently in a state of 
starvation. No expedient sufficed to put an 
end to these disastrous conditions. A million 
sterling had been advanced to the clergy as a 
loan. An attempt had been made to convert 
the tithe to a land-tax, and to leave the collec- 
tion to government officers, but the opposition 
was unabated, for no disgiiise sufficed to change 
the nature of the demand, or to deprive it of 
the intolerable character of a tax for the sup- 
port of a Church which it was declared should 
have no place in the coxmtiy — at all events 
unless it could be sustained at the cost of those 
who belonged to its communion. 

The course of these repeated debates on the 
Irish Church wad the condition of Ireland, 
bear so remarkable a likeness to those with 
which we have more recently become familiar, 
and the propos^ils are so suggestive of the legis- 
lation which has of late yearn been accom- 
plished, that we may be pardoned for dwell- 
ing at some length on this early proceeding 
of the reformed imxiiament, even though, as 
we all know, and as Loxxl John Russell has 
told us, the Established Church in Ireland 
was discussed in 1835, inqxxired into in 1836, 
but not disestablished and disendowed till 
1869. But the discussion in 1835 was pre- 
ceded by a statement made iix the session of 
1834 by Mi\ Ward, the member for St. 
Albans, whicli had the effect of giving con- 
sistency to the demands made by the Whigs 
that the revenues of the Established Church 
in Irelaixd should be i*ead justed, and a portion 
of theixx appropriated to secular uses. Only 
about a fourteenth part of the Irish popxxla- 
tion belonged to the Pi'otestant communion. 
The collection of the tithe had been the cause 
of prolonged and :fiex'ce opposition, and the 
country was in such a condition that an army 
eqixal to that requii'ed for India was main- 
tained there^ — the military force varying from 
19,000 to 23,000 men. In 1833 this army had 
cost the country above a million of money, 
and the police force above half a million. 
Nearly 18, (XX) tithe cases had been tried, and 
it had cost .£26,000 to collect £12,000 from 
persons the majority of whom were Roman 
Catholics, and who therefore resisted an im- 
post for the exclusive benefit of Protestant 


institutions. The revenues of the Irish Pro- 
testant Church were stated to be a million; 
but the money was so ill distributed that 
while the rector of a parish containing only 
ten or twelve Protestants, including the mem- 
bers of his own family, might receive £800 or 
£1000 a yeai* — aixd a lai'ge number of the 
clergy wei'e non-resident— the hard-working 
curates had to subsist on sums the avex^age of 
which was £70, while some of them were as 
low as £18 a yeai'. 

Lord John Russell had already grown so 
warm on the subject that on a previous even- 
ing, when Lord Stanley had stated that he 
adhei'ed to his former opinions, Loi'd John 
I'ose, and, under the impression that his col- 
league had intended to refer to his sixppox-t of 
the pei'maxience of the Irish Church, at once 
gave an explanation of his own views. His 
speech was received with immense cheering ; 
bixt Stanley scxibbled a note to Sir James 
Gi'aham containing the memoi'able words, 
Jolmn}^ has xxpset the coach!” 

Ml'. Wai'd^s motion was modei'ate enough — 
“That the Protestant Episcopal Establish- 
ment in Ireland exceeds the spii'itual wants 
of the Protestant population; aixd that it 
being the right of the state to x'egulate the 
distribution of church property in sxxch man- 
ner as parliament may determine, it is the 
opinion of this house that the temporal posses- 
sions of the Church of Ii'eland, as now estab- 
lished by law, ought to be reduced.” Gi'Ote 
seconded the pi'oposal, saying that when the 
advocates for the I'epeal of the union put for- 
ward the evils arising fi'om the Irish Ghxii'ch 
Establishment, no man x-eplied to them. 

The discxxssion would probably have been 
a lively one, for the ministry itself was di- 
vided on the qixestion ; but after Gi'ote had 
spoken Lord Althorp rose to say that circum- 
stances which had come to his knowledge since 
he entei'ed the house, induced him to move the 
adjournment of the debate. Tlie circumstances 
were the x'esignation of four member's of the 
cabinet — ^the Earl of Ripon, Lox'd Stanley, Sir 
James Graham, and the Duke of Richmond. 
Their places wex'e filled, but the new, or rather 
the patched ministry, was little nearer to agree- 
ment than before. The motion was got rid of 
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by the appointment of a commission of in- 
quiry, and parliament gave its attention to 
a new bill first for changing the tithe into a 
rent charge, and for commuting the amount 
of tithe received by the clergy in consequence 
of its being collected for them. It was during 
the discussion on the modifications of this 
measure that the fiery Stanley — afterwards 
called, in Bulwer Lyttoifs New Timon, the 
Kupert of Debate ^^—turned furiously on his 
former colleagues, whom he compared to 
thimble-riggers at a country fair. He de- 
nounced one part of the plan as ‘‘petty larceny, 
for it had not the redeeming quality of bold 
and open robbery;” and his address was so 
violent that he afterwards apologized to Earl 
Grey for the disrespectful language he had used. 

But the noble eaii was soon to be subjected 
to an attack so scandalous that the mere 
heated words of debate might well have been 
forgotten. It was proposed to renew the 
coercion act, which had already been so effec- 
tual in diminishing crime and outrage in Ii'e- 
land; but while Earl Grey and some other 
members of the cabinet desired to maintain 
the clauses forbidding public meetings, others, 
including Lord Althorp, were in favour of re- 
linquishing them. 

O^Connell had already organized a deter- 
mined opposition to the clauses which so 
materially affected his influence as an agitator, 
and reduced the tribute or the “ rent ” which 
he received from his followers. So skilful 
were his plans that he was able to obtain the 
return of a “Hepealer” to represent Wexford, 
where there was a vacancy, even against the 
influence of the Whigs. But he also prepared 
an address to the reformers of England and 
Ireland, denouncing the government, and 
especially Earl Grey, in terms which are 
amazing. “Is it just” he asked, “that Ire- 
land should be insulted and trampled on 
merely because the insanity of the wretched 
old man who is at the head of the ministry 
develops itself in childish hatred and maniac 
contempt of the people of Ireland?” No 
minister, he declared, “ ever had one-twen- 
tieth, perhaps not one-fiftieth part of the 
number of relations receiving public pay, nor 
so few deserving such payment.” The ministry 


had not “one single friend nor even one nomi- 
nal friend in Ireland.” The heml of the ad- 
ministration was “an insane dohuxL” We 
have heard or read some violent expressions 
in Iiish addresses Birtce that time ; but even 
Irish professed agitators, if they have a seat 
in parliament, would now hesitate to use lan- 
gitage such as this even under extreme provo- 
ciition. 

The worst of it was that at this juncture 
Lord Wellesley, the Lord-lieutenant of Ix'-eland, 
who had fimt supported the (obnoxious clauses, 
wrote a lialf-intimation that he was incliiied 
to abandon them with a view to passing the 
bill more readily through the house. Lord 
Althorp, in a mnnner quite inconsistent with 
his usual guaixled condttct as leader of the 
house, allowed Mr. Littleton, the chief secre- 
tary for Ireland, to hint to O’Connell that the 
coercion act would not be renewed in its fox*- 
mer rigour. It may be ixnagined what was 
his dismay when he discovered that the clauses 
were to be retained, mxd what an explogioxx 
took place when he had to ixjuleceive the agb 
tator — who at once charged him with hitexi- 
tional treachery, brought the xnatter before 
the house, and Cidled oxi him to resigm “The 
pig’s killed,” said Lord Althorp to Ix)rd John 
Bussell after O’ConnelFs denunciation ; sual he 
at once sent in his resignation, which Ijoni 
Grey laid before the king acconipuiied with 
his own. 

“At a meetmg of the cabinet in the even- 
ing,” says Lord Ru^ell in hiu MemlieciimiSj 
“ Lox’d Grey placed befox*e us the letteis con- 
taining his own resignation mid that of Lord 
Althoiq), which he had seixt early in the xnonx- 
ing to the king. He likewise laid before us 
the king’s gracious acceptance of his x*esigna- 
tion, and he gave to Lord Meibouxuie a sealed 
letter fi'om his majesty. Lord Srielbourne, 
upon opening this lettex*, found in it lUx iixvi- 
tation to him to undertake to foxun a govenx- 
ment. Seeing that nothing was to be done 
that night, I left the cabinet and went to the 
opera.” 

The king was in a htxiTy to accept the resig- 
nation of the Whig minister and the chaixcellor 
of the exchequer, and the reason soon became 
apparent. He thought he could indxioe Mel- 
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bourne to try to form a coalition government, 
with the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel in the administration; but Melbourne 
was far too sagacious to make such an attempt. 
The other members of the ministry were not 
eager to resign, and the only difficulty was to 
induce Lord Althoi-p to take office again. In 
any other man such a step might have ap- 
peared <is though his jjrevious resignation had 
been for the purpose of changing chiefs ; but 
as Lord Stanley said, Loi'd Althoip might 
have intrigued to get out of office, but it was 
quite incredible that he would have inti'igued 
to remain in it. This was true, for Althorp 
hated political life. He used to say, Nature 
iiiteiided me to be a grazier, but men will 
insist on making me a statesman.” He told 
Lord J ohn Russell that every morning when 
he woke, while he was in office, he wished 
himself dead. By the end of the year (1834) 
he was able to obhun liberty. 

But it is necessary to tuin aside for a 
moment to catch the tiaie light of the situa- 
tion. 

To the year 1834 belongs a ‘'^personal” 
episode in the history of Brougham and Lord 
Duiffiam which had moi'e than personal con- 
sequences. At the grand banquet to Eaii 
Grey given on the Calton Hill — an event to 
which reference has been already made, — 
Lord Brougham distinguished himself in his 
most perverse manner. His lordship had, as 
we shall see by-and-by, already made himself 
an object of popular dislike by the part he 
had taken in the New Poor-law discussions, 
and still more by defending the unwise and 
unjust treatment of the Dorchester hxbourers; 
but the sentence on those poor men had al- 
ready been reversed, and if he could have 
held his tongue only a very little, repressed 
his gladiatorial habits, and let Lord Durham 
alone, he might have recovered some of his 
popularity and the Whigs might have kept 
office. But none of these things were to hap- 
pen. Lord Durham, son-in-law to Earl Grey, 
was at this banquet. He was well known as 
an advanced reformer; while Brougham liad 
been showing from time to time that he had 
aristocratic tastes which he could not govern, 
and had in fact allied himself with those Whigs 


who professed to treat the Reform Bill as a 
final measure. In the speech he delivered at 
the banquet he made, as was his wont to the 
last, gratuitous and mischievous remarks. 
Having boasted — for his language was not 
very bashful — of the part he had taken in 
public affairs, and proclaimed that he had 
not deserted the cause of the people, he took 
an opportunity of aiming a side-blow at rash 
politicians who wanted to force on the hands 
of the dial. Then came a scene. The Earl 
of Durham, in his speech, said with great 
energy and with a clear allusion to Lord 
Bi’ougham’s words, that for his part he re- 
gx'etted every hour which passed over without 
some attempt to remedy admitted abuses. 
This sally was received, as the speaker in- 
tended it should be, with loud cheers; and 
many an eye was tmmed, mox'e or less fur- 
tively, more or less keenly, on Lord Bi*oughamy 
who sat looking veiy hot, angry, and uncom- 
fox’table. It was well known that there was 
a half-suppx'essed quairel between the two,, 
and the political and other fiiends treated 
the case as if it wei'e that of two game-cocks 
pitted against each other, and did their best to 
work up ” both the combatants. In a speech 
made at Salisbury, Lord Brougham soon after- 
wards had the bad taste to deliver himself of 
a pretty plain challenge to Lord Durham to 
meet him in the House of Lords and fight out 
the quarrel on the question. This was not 
allowed to drop, and at a banquet given at 
Glasgow in honour of Lord Dux'ham, that 
noble lord openly took up the glove which 
had beeix thrown down to him. Indeed the 
words seem almost unnecessarily plain : — 
^‘He has been pleased to challenge me to* 
meet him in the House of Lords. I know 
well the meaning of the taunt. He is aware 
of his great superioxity over me in one respect; 
he is a practised orator and poweiTul debatei*. 
I am not. I apeak but seldom in parliament, 
and always with reluctance in an assembly 
where I meet with no sympathy fi'om an 
unwilling majority. He knows full well the 
advantage he has over me; and he knows, 
too, that in any attack which he may make 
on me in the House of Lords he will be 
warmly and cordially supported by them. 
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With all these advantages I fear him not, 
and I will meet him there if it be unfortu- 
nately necessary to repeat what he has been 
pleased to call my criticisms.” 

But if this language sounds nowadays 
rather strong, it must be remembered that 
Brougham had actually charged Durham (in 
an article in the Edinhicrgh Revieio) with 
betraying cabinet secrets — a subject on which 
Brougham was very sore. So then the battle 
was to come off on the meeting of parliament. 
But it never did. And what occurred to pre- 
vent the fight was not of a nature to displease 
the Earl of Durham. 

The duel in the House of Lords never came 
off, because the king dismissed his ministers. 
In the spring of 1834 there had been signs of 
a downfall for the Whigs. The government 
were receiving defeat after defeat. Earl Grey 
was getting weary. Althorp never rose in 
the morning without dreading the day that 
was before him. What with the Irish Church 
question, and what with resignations in con- 
sequence of differences in the cabinet on that 
question and other questions, it was impos- 
sible that things could go on as they were. 
Lord Eldon professed himself scandalized by 
the manner in which the Whigs stuck to place 
without power, and wrote that it was some- 
thing quite new in English politics. The 
old Tories looked calmly on, certain that a 
change could not be far off ; the Duke of Well- 
ington and Peel not concealing, or hardly con- 
cealing, their pleasure at the way in which 
things were drifting. 

At last came the resignation of Lord Al- 
thorp, and then Earl Grey resigned. After 
this, however, the cabinet was put together 
again in a fashion which did not promise 
much, Lord Althorp returning to place as 
chancellor of the exchequer, while the facile 
and not too anxious Melbourne became 
premier' Meanwhile the Tories could very 
well see what was in the air, and the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Eobert Peel were quietly 
laying their heads together. In August the 
king prorogued parliament, and there was a 
general sense of deadness in political matters. 
There ’had been something uneasy in the at- 
mosphere, and there still was; but there was 


so little expectation of a crash that Sir Eobert 
Peel had taken himself off for a tour upon 
the Continent, and other greater imd smaller 
centres of political force had dispersed them- 
selves in various ways, not supposing they 
would be wanted. 

King William IV-, infiuenced pmtiy by his 
wife and partly by himself (so to speak), \vm 
getting old and uneasy, aTid wanted (piiet 
days. He sent for Lord Melbourne, and pro- 
posed to him the formatiiai of a hybrid govern- 
ment which should be strong enough to carry 
on the affairs of the country without furthei' 
concession either to the Eadicjils in the house 
or the people outside of it. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, Sir Eobert Peel, aiul Mr. Stanley 
(a distinguished debater, who was never at 
heart a Liberal) were the chief persons txpon 
whom his majesty had cast his eye, aiul to 
whom he determined, if possible, to throw 
the handkerchief. Lord Melbourne, informed 
of the king^s wishes, addressed to him a wise 
and temperate expostulation. But death, the 
gi'eat power which compels so many changes, 
was soon to do something which should 
supersede discussion, or at all events which 
should be made the pretext for cutting dis- 
cussion short. On the 10th of November 
in this year Earl Spencer died, and Lord 
Altlioi’p succeeded to his place in the xipper 
house. Almost immediately afterwards Lord 
Melbourne went to the }Kivilion at Biighton 
— how strangely the words read now to see 
the king about the appoiiitment of a new 
chancellor of the excheqtier. But Melbourne 
was as uneasy as any one, and had no love of 
power. He would have been glad eiiough to 
retire if the king had waiited to make the 
new Earl Spencer premier in his place ; and 
he frankly disked his sovereign, the reform- 
ing monarch,” if he would like to make any 
change beyond that of appointing a new chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, altliough he (Lord 
Melbourne) was as willing to attempt to 

carry on the king^s government” as the 
duke himself could be. 

But the reforming monarch, though not a 
clever man, had his notions, and was bent on 
getting rid of the Whigs, and doing something 
to stop the course of political change. He felt 
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his way with an ingenuity that did him credit. 
He inquired of Melbourne, among other 
things, who was to be intrusted with the 
leadership of the House of Commons, now 
Althorp was withdrawn. Melbourne sug- 
gested Lord John Russell, assuring the king 
that the Liberals would gladly accept him as 
lieutenant. At this, however, the monarch 
shook his head, maintaining that poor Lord 
John had neither the abilities nor the in- 
fluence which would qualify him for the 
post. He even indulged himself in the criti- 
cism that he would make a poor figure as a 
speaker in opposition to Peel and Stanley. 
By this time Lord Melbourne’s task was 
becoming a very uneasy one. Lord Brougham 
had already made no secret of his feeling that 
the debating power of the cabinet in the 
House of Commons wixs weak, or at all events 
that the goveimment suffered much in con- 
sequence of not using the power they had. 
Brougham’s language is so characteristic of 
the man that it is well worth quoting in part 
at legist. It is quite in vain,” said his lord- 
ship, conceal from ourselves that tibe 
government is seriously damaged, both in the 
eyes of the country, and even of the House of 
Commons itself. This is in part unavoidable, 
because it had been extravagantly popular — 
because absurd expectations, impossible to be 
realized, had been formed — and because all 
governments, after being a little while in 
office, have to contend with the selfishness of 
disappointed individuals and the fickleness of 
an unreasonable public ; and £ill this we should 
long ago have felt (indeed were beginning to 
feel three months after we came in), but for 
the excitement of the Reform question. But 
a great part, I firmly believe the greater part, 
of our unpopularity is owing to ourselves; 
and to come at once to the point, the cabinet 
ministera in the House of Commons either 
despise their adversaries or fear them; I 
should rather say they despise some and fear 
others — and the error is equally great, and 
will soon be equally fatal in both cases. 
Grant and Graham sit as if they had not the 
gift of one tongue apiece (I speak on Whit- 
suntide). Palmerston I pass: it would be 
most unjust to expect anything from him, 


worked and worn to death as he has been; 
but Grant and Graham are wholly without 
excuse. Robert Grant is as loquacious as his 
brother to the full, but he is not in the cabinet. 
I speak now of cabinet ministers. How can 
men in the back rows get up and take part in 
debate when the government itself abandons 
its case? Althorp is admirable and invalu- 
able, but he is also quite indifferent, and cares 
not how much either himself or any one else 
is attacked. What with his indifference, 
Grant’s indolence, and Graham’s alarms, we 
are left entirely to Stanley and Spring Rice. 
The former is a host in himself ; the latter is, 
next to him, by far our best man for debat- 
ing. Lord J ohn, too, is invaluable, and shows 
a spirit and debates with an effect which are 
admirable. And in former times that force 
would liave been quite enough, when there 
was but one debate in a week, and two or 
three speeches only were attended to. But 
now things axe mightily changed. The debate 
ranges fi’cm Monday to Saturday, and twenty 
speeches ai^e made in a night, most of which 
are much attended to in the country, and 
some of them in the house.” Now it is well 
known that the king disliked Brougham. 
The Times went out of its way to say that he 
would as soon see a mad dog in the palace as 
the excitable lord chancellor. But it is quite 
possible the not overbright monarch had got 
hold of this topic in some way through 
Brougham, and thought it a good card to 
play with Lord Melbourne. 

Melbourne, as has been hinted, was an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant man, of course a gentle- 
man, and also a very good tactician. He was 
accustomed to take cheerful views of things. 
There is a well-known and admirable story 
illustrative of his willingness to make the 
best of everything; but many anecdotes of 
this nobleman cannot be thoroughly enjoyed 
(and this is one of them) without bearing 
in mind that be was given to a practice 
which is now much less common than it used 
to be. Now then, Melbourne,” said Sydney 
Smith one day, when his lordship had just 
entered the room where a party was assem- 
bled, Now then, Melbourne, we will suppose 
everything and everybody to be d d, and 
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then you can tell us the news.” The little 
story referred to above is not this. One even- 
ing Lord Melbourne and some others, includ- 
ing a man less willing to be pleased, drove to 
the Victoria Theatre, then called the Eoyal 
Coburg, in order to have a good look at the 
people ” and their amusements. He was after- 
wards told that the other gentleman had de- 
clared that he had found the evening dull. 
In reply to this Melbourne recalled the shops 

in the New Cut, and said, ^^D him! 

couldn^t he be pleased with the gas shining on 
the lobsters' backs in the fishmongers' shops 
Of his wonderful gift of saying unpleasant 
things in a manner which the listener could 
not resent, an instance occurred in the answer 
he once gave to a political bore who had been 
pressing hard to be placed on a certain com- 
mission. Why,” said he to the bore, I did 
mention your name to the king, and to the 
others, but you see the fellows wouldn't sit 

with you, d them.” This is a digi'ession; 

but the point is that Melbourne oovld use no 
such weapons with William IV., and it is 
amusing to think how helpless he must have 
felt while the king was muddling and blun- 
dering on with the talk, showing plainly that 
he was anxious to hark back in political mat- 
ters, and giving inconclusive reasons for de- 
clining to consider the reconstitution of the 
Whig cabinet upon the basis proposed by 
Melbourne. The latter appears to have argued 
his case with more simplicity of heart than is 
usual with political tacticians, and to have 
been almost sold ” by the king, if so vulgar 
an idiom may be allowed to intrude into the 
page. He explained in the most deferential 
manner that, in order to possess power in the 
House of Commons it was not essential to be 
a good speaker, and quoted the influence exer- 
cised by Althorp before his removal to the 
upper house — ^Althorp being by no means an 
orator, or even a good debater. After more 
fencing the king made some admissions, and 
began really to show what was in his mind. 
He had taken alarm on the Irish Church 
question. He viewed with particular dislike 
the ‘^advanced” views of Lord John Bussell 
in that matter, and could not consent to the 
formation of a cabinet with which he would 


be sure to have dissensions on so grave a qiies- 
tion. The sailor kixig then let out that he 
knew or believed there wei*e dififerences of 
opinion among the then ministers, and that 
he liad a comforting belief that Lord Lans^ 
downe and Mr- Spring Bice would secede* 
“rather than accpiiesce in the appropriation 
of any portion of church property in Ireland 
for genei'al purposes of education ,”~Lord 
Lansdowne had indeed told hin> as much. We 
may well conceive that the air was now getting 
rather hot for Lord Melbourne, but he ajxpeam 
to have been more bewiklered than anything 
else, and yet to have kept his head, for he 
carefully avoided anything like an adixiiBsion 
that there was any lack of unanimity in the 
cabinet over which he presidexL This, how- 
ever, did not smtisfy the “ reforming nionai'ch,” 
who had, in truth, only partly shown his 
hand, though he had fully made u|> his mind. 
He endeavoured to pemuade the premier that 
the government coukl not possibly hold to- 
gether, when what he really meant was that 
he was determined it shouhl be broken up. 
But he liad not the moral couxage to commu- 
nicate his intexition face to face, and biH>ke up 
a tii'esome and puzzling discussion by saying, 
“Now let us go to dinnex\” But on the fol- 
lowing day the king, choosing to write rather 
than speak (like a clumsy and baalxful lover), 
handed the astonished ixiinister a letter in 
which he informed hixxx that, as the govern- 
ment were in an actual minority in the ixpfxer 
house, and would soon be in a sinxilar condi- 
tion in the lower (the removal of Althorp 
being alleged as the reason for this), he, the 
king, had made up his mixid that the govern- 
ment of the country ought at once to be placed 
in other hands. The ^*i*eforming monarch” 
tried to soften down this blow by offering 
Melbourne axi eaxddom and the order of the 
Garter ; but this the mortified, though uncon- 
querably urbane, viscount x’efused- The king 
had the questionable taste to harp again upon 
the details of the discussion, ujx)n which Lord 
Melbouime, fond of making things pleasant, 
suggested that all his majesty had said aljout 
Lord John Russell and Lord Brougham should 
be kept in the back -ground, and tliat it 
should not be made public that the king was 
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opposed to church reform in Ireland or else- 
where. 

Lord Melbourne then learned that his 
majesty was about to send for the Duke of 
Wellington, and there was so little delicacy 
shown about it that the polite Melbourne was 
actually asked to take charge of the first letter 
by which the royal intentions were to he made 
public. On the 15th November, 1834, the 
Times contained this announcement : — The 
king hiis taken the opportunity of Lord 
Spencer's death to turn out the ministry, and 
there is every reason to believe that the Duke 
of Wellington has been sent for. The queen 
has done it all.” 

It was believed that this was 

from Lord Brougham himself. His lordship 
was allowed to remain on the woolsack for a 
little while in order to finish some causes in 
Chancery which were undecided, but his turn 
soon came. He was summoned in the usual 
form to deliver up the great seal to his sove- 
reign, and did so. He had to bear the brunt 
of the blame of the Whig defeat, and great 
was his disgust. The Earl of Durham was 
despatched to St. Petersburg as ambassador 
for this country in order to stave off for a 
time that threatened duel in the Hoxise of 
Lords which would undoubtedly have led to 
the letting out of more strife than any that 
existed between him and the ex-chancellor, 
and the disclosxxre, perhaps, of a few secrets. 
Thus were the Whigs kicked out. In the 
words of Palmerston, “ the government had not 
resigned but were dismissed, and this not in 
consequence of having proposed any measure 
of which the king disapproved and which they 
would not give up, but because it was thought 
they were not strong enough in the Commons 
to carry on the business of the country; and 
their places were to be filled up by men who 
were notoriously weak and unpopular in the 
lower house.” 

What was the king to do? There was the 
duke^ — the iron duke, the ever-willing and 

practical” servant of the sovereign. He was 
sent for, and was as ready as ever to do his 
possible. Of Sir Bobert Peel, who was 
abroad, so little was known at the moment 
that his servants could not even teU where a 
Ton L 


letter would be sure to reach him; and yet he 
was eventually the man of the hour. The 
duke, with all his self-confidence and all his 
energy, could not be himself the cabinet, and 
yet he could not, as a matter of good taste, go 
about forming a new one in Sir Bobert's ab- 
sence. So a messenger (Mr. Hudson, after- 
wards known in another capacity) was packed 
off to the Continent on a Sunday night to hunt 
up Peel, and the duke, to use an actor's phrase- 
ology, doubled parts” until the great Conser- 
vative should return. I submitted,” writes 
Wellington, to his majesty that I was ready 
to do anything for his service; that it was 
unreasonable to expect that Sir Bobert Peel 
would undertake to conduct the measures of 
an administration of which the arrangements 
should have been formed by another person, 
and that such a course would be equally in- 
jurious to Sir Bobert and to his majesty's ser- 
vice; that under these circumstances I re- 
marked to his majesty that he should appoint 
me first lord of the treasury and secretary of 
state for the home department, which offices 
I would hold till Sir Bobert Peel should 
I'eturn home, when he might submit to his 
majesty such arrangements as he might think 
proper; that Lord Lyndhurst might hold the 
gi'eat seal temporarily, by commission or 
otherwise, as might be expedient; and that no 
other arrangements should be made not ab- 
solutely necessary for the conduct of the public 
service.” 

There was so much muddle in the whole 
story, such recklessness on one side, and so 
much haste on the king’s, that Mr. Hrxdson had 
some difficulty in findingthe money for his jour- 
ney! But after nine days' pursuit he found 
the gi'eat commoner in Borne, only he was. 
just then at a ball 1 Not to dwell upon these 
details, we may add, that it was not until 
December that Sir Bobert was in London, and 
engaged in the task of forming a new adminis- 
tration. But in the meanwhile Lord Lynd- 
hurst had been gazetted as lord -chancellor. 
He was a much better lawyer than Brougham, 
and especially a much better Chancery lawyer; 
but the latter endeavoured to get back to his 
old place upon the woolsack by offering to per- 
form the duties of the office without a salary. 

9 
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On tLe lOtt of December tlie first Conserva- 
tive government was constituted. Sir Robert 
Peel was premier and cliancellor of the ex- 
chequer. The Duke of Wellington was foreign 
secretary; Mr. Goulburn home secretary; and 
the Earl of Aberdeen colonial secretary. Mr. 
Gladstone^ the young member for Newark, was 
made one of the commissioners of the treasury. 

On the 18th of December Sir Robert Peel 
issued that celebrated address to the electors 
of Tamworth which has since been known as 
the Tamworth Manifesto. 

Long before the repeal of the corn-laws 
Mr. Disraeli had maintained that the Tory 
party — we emphasise the word — had just 
claims to be the popular political confederation 
of the country. It will be necessary, in order 
to the clear understanding of the difficulties, 
or some of the difficulties, encountered by Sir 
Robert Peel, to glance at that view of the poli- 
tical situation which was taken by the Tories 
at the time. This view it was which may be 
said to have governed the movements of the 
party which we now call Conservative (a word 
which Mr. Disraeli cax-efully put aside) during 
many years. 

Mr. Disraeli maintained that the Tamworth 
manifesto of 1834 was attempt to con- 
struct a party without principles; that ^^its 
basis was, necessarily, politiciil latitudinari- 
anism, and its inevitable consequence political 
infidelity.” He maintained that “Conservatism 
— as distinguished from Toryism — was an 
attempt to carry on affairs by substituting the 
fulfilment of the duties of office for the per- 
formance of the functions of government, and 
to maintain this negative system by the mere 
influence of property, reputable private con- 
duct, and what are called good connections.” 

This distinguished political critic — who was 
himself to have so large a share in the political 
history of the next forty-five years — went on 
to declare that at no period duiing the move- 
ment of 1834—5 did Sir Robert Peel ever be- 
lieve in the success of his administration, and 
he sketches the gossip of society about that 
time, and in the period before the “Tam- 
worth Manifesto” was written. 

Before the dismissal of the Whigs the king 
Jaad received a deputation of the Irish pre- 


lates with their primate at their head, who 
brought him an address from the Irish clergy 
deprecating changes in the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Church, which persons widely 
differing from themselves were underatood to 
have in contemplation, and his majesty, in- 
stead of replying by a written answer and after 
consulUtion with his minister, had made 
them a speech, with the team riuiuing down 
his cheeks— declaring that he remembex^ed 
they had a right to require of him to be 
resolute in defexice of the Church ; — a speech 
which seems to have been almost hysterical, 
but which wiis evidently sixicere, axid of coui’se 
wjis received with delight, liot only by the 
Irish, but by soxxxe of the English clergy, who 
perhaps saw in it a determination to repx'ess 
the demands of Dissentex-s. 

There wa^ nothing for it but that he should 
dismiss the ministi^y as soon as he thought he 
could do so without repeating the mist^ike of 
the Reform Bill days, and beixxg compelled to 
ask them to take office again. The result 
proved that he had oixce more iixiscalculated 
the feeling of the couutx’*y. 

It may be said indeed that the new minis- 
ti'y came into office ^ilmost despondently. The 
whole tone of Sir Robert Peeks letter to the 
electors of Tamworth is that of a depi'ccatory 
appeal addressed to the nation, and assert- 
ing the belief that the people “will so far 
maintain the prerogatives of the king m to 
give the ministers of his choice, not mx impli- 
cit confidence, but a fair trial.” That the 
country might formally pronounce oxx this 
manifesto, parliament wvis dissolved within a 
few weeks of the time apiX)inted for its re- 
assembling. It was believed that many of the 
extreme reformei‘B were ready to support Sir 
Robert Peel, who was likely to pass some 
important liberal me<isureB that a feeble Whig 
ministry woxild lose; but the i*eturns of the 
polling-booths showed, that while the Con- 
servatives gained in the counties the Liberals 
were more successful in the small boroughs, ^ — 
a sign, as some politicians declared, that the 
influence of landlords on one side was counter- 
balanced by money-spending on the other. 

History is of no political creed ; tihe conduct 
of every political leader, unless it violates 
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obvious principles of public mox’ality, must be 
judged from his own point of view. This 
being assumed, it is easy and natural, as well 
,as true, to remark that since the jDassing of 
the Beform Bill the policy of Sir Robert Peel 
.and the behaviour of his sworn friend the 
Duke of Wellington had been, from their own 
point of view, very well adapted to ends and 
purposes. Sir Robert, who always had much 
.of tlie confidence of politicians of all shades 
of opinion, had gone about to remodel the 
old Tory party. By degrees the name of Con- 
servative had slipped in; and the new p)arty 
had over and over again stated that they were 
not less desirous than the Whigs to attack 
px’oved abuses, and lead the country onward 
from strength to strength, only it must be in 
a ‘‘Conservative” manner. The great duke 
was too sagacious a man not to “cave in” along 
with Sir Robert. Ail the old soldiers of the 
‘Tory camp had endeavoured to keep him 
among them, but he slipped through their 
fingers and stayed by the side of Peel. His 
-opinion of Peel may be gathered from the 
fact that he tilled altogether five offices in 
his own person during the interregnum while 
the trusted chief of the party w^'as abroad. 

When Sir Robert came home (England, 
;ScotIand, and Ireland having got on pretty 
well without him for about a month) he 
endeavoured to induce Sir J ames Graham and 
Mr. Stanley to join him in the cabinet. They 
were deserters from the ranks of the Whig 
ministry, and he felt that their presence would 
give his government an appearance of liber- 
ality which it might otherwise miss. These 
gentlemen declined to join him, so that he 
w£is compelled to fill up his list with the names 
of men of a very different stamp. It did not 
promise very favourably. 

The House of Commons that Peel had to 
meet was exacting and hostile. Naturally 
• enough, a Conservative government being in 
power, the Whigs being disgusted with their 
recent ignominious dismissal, and the Radicals 
enraged with the sudden turn of the scale hy 
the “reforming monarch,” there was a strong 
an^d watchful opposition. Sir Robert Peel 
then thought it necessary to dissolve parlia- 
.ment, and to issue his manifesto, which was 


addressed to the electors of Tamworth, for 
which he sat, but was in reality a declaration 
of policy for the eyes of the whole of the 
people of Great Britain. 

In this document Sir Robert Peel had of 
course something to say about the Reform 
Bill, which was not yet a shelved topic, the 
waves of popular feeling surging and heaving 
a little after the storm. 

In fact, the “Letter to the Electors of Tam- 
worth” distinctly contained the lines of the 
Conservative policy. In proof of his desire to 
i-emedy “proved abuses” Sir Robert referred 
to his own conduct in dealing with the cur- 
rency, the criminal law, and the grievances 
of the Roman Catholics. The Reform Act 
was, from his point of view, a final measure 
— “a final and ii*re vocable settlement — a 
settlement which no friend to the peace and 
welfare of the country would attempt to dis- 
turb.” He went over the political questions 
which had occupied the attention of the 
reformed parliament, and endeavoui*ed to im- 
press the electors of Tamworth, that is to say, 
everybody who was to read the manifesto, with 
the idea that he was on many points abreast 
with the party of reform. 

But Sir Robert Peel was far too sagacious 
a man not to feel that his position was uncer- 
tain, and not very hopeful. Since it is time 
that “hope springs eternal in the human 
breast,” it would be too bold to say that an 
experienced and able politician in the prime 
of his energies had no hopes of being able to 
cany on the government with success even 
in the face of the opposition he knew he had 
to encounter; but certainly the closing pas- 
sages of this letter were not very cheerful. “ I 
enter upon the arduous duties assigned to me 
with the deepest sense of the i*esponsibility 
they involve, with great distrust of my own 
qualifications for their adequate dischar'ge, 
but, at the same time, with a resolution to 
persevere which nothing could insj)ire but the 
strong impulse of public dxity, the conscious- 
ness of upright motives, and the firm belief 
that the people of this country will so far 
maintain the prerogatives of the king as to 
give to the ministers of his choice, not an 
implicit confidence, but a fair trial.” 
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This did not exactly mean that he was 
conscious he held office only on sufferance, 
but he must have known his was a very 
doubtful game to play. He declared in the 
letter that he would support the inquiry into 
the state of the corporation, an inquiry with 
which the Whigs were identified. He was 
also desirous, he said, to satisfy Dissenters 
upon the subject of church*rates, and to relieve 
them from the injuries their conscientious 
scruples suffered in the matter of the marriage 
laws. These, no doubt, were great things to 
say, and it was plain that what is called 
Liberalism” had made its mark. But un- 
fortunately the new premier had to go on to 
say, in his well-known character of “ Candid 
Peel” (an old joke of those days and of days 
much earlier), that upon the Iidsh Church ques- 
tion his mind was unchanged. He added 
that he would not admit Dissenters to the 
universities, or grant them university degrees, 
or consent to the appropriation of any pox'tion 
of the church revenues to secular purposes; 
while, at the same time, he said his mind was 
not made up on the question whether any 
changes were desirable in the mere organi- 
zation of the Church Establishment. This 
was, indeed, a hybrid programme, not without 
some of that peculiar sixbtlety, called by 
enemies inconsistency. Sir Robert must have 
felt this, and he dissolved parliament within 
a few weeks of the time appointed for its 
next meeting. 

In the new elections all differences were 
practically submerged, except the great broad 
ones between the two main parties in the 
state. There were indeed not a few reformers 
who had formed the idea which was destined 
afterwards to become general, that Sir Robert 
Peel bad the knack of carrying his measures, 
and that Ms peculiar position as a moderate 
and cautious man might give him the control 
oi working power in parliament from various 
sides, a working power which more advanced” 
politicians could not always command, in the 
face of the opposition of the Conservatives. 
But the electors who took this view could not, 
on their consciences, push it so far as to vote for 
Sir Robert, with that cabinet at his back, or 
even if a few of them did so, their voices did 


not count in the general rush. Consistent 
reformers, in high resentment at having 
been ‘^simbbed” by the patriot king,” walked 
up to the polling-booths in a fury of zeal, and 
the result was held to prove that the Liberals 
woxxld have a majority of a luuidred or a 
hundred and twenty-five over the minis- 
terialists. 

With this majority at their eomniaml the 
Whigs and Radicals now joined together in 
achieving a small but easy victory. On the 
19 th of February the Hoxxse of Oommons pro- 
ceeded to choose a speaker, and Mr. Abei'- 
ci'ombie was elected by a majority of ten over 
Sir C. Maimers Sutton, who was sent to the 
Upper House as Lord Gauterbiuy. 

The king’s speech wjis pretty much what 
might have been expected. It was pathetic 
over the sufferings of the agricultural interest* 
as compared with other interests, and recom- 
mended a reduction of the burdens on land* 
The church and xxuuueipal corporations’ com- 
missions were appointed. EcclesiastiCial ques- 
tions in England, Scotland, and Ireland were 
recommended to the attention of parliament. 

Then, of course, followed the debates on 
the address in reply to the speech. In the 
House of Ijords this was canned without a 
division, but it was not to be supposed that- 
the Whigs would let it pass unchallenged. 
Lord Melbourne and Lord Brougham, each 
in his own way, put the same natural ques- 
tion, namely, why the late ministry had been 
dismissed, if the royal speech put the condition 
of the country in a right light. There was 
another question which was also put forward. 
Why had the ubiquitous Duke of Wellington 
seated himself in so many bureaux at once — 
“How gat he there 1 ” as Mrs. Biddons asked 
when, misunderstanding the word bureau^ she 
had been told a cei'tain French nxinister had 
been found in one. In fact, to pas=^ from jest- 
to earnest, why had the duke, who might at 
any moment, in spite of his rival, Lord 
Brougham’s schoolmaster, have made himself 
military dictator of England — why had the 
duke constituted himself a provisional govern- 
ment. The Duke of Wellington quoted pre- 
cedent, and maintained that nothing had been 
done in this regai-d but what was fairly within 
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the limits -of the royal prerogative ; while those 
who were on his side exploded in sacred 
xage^^ at the misbehavionr of Lord Brougham 
in sending word to the Times, iiiDon the king’s 
dismissing his ministers, that “ the qxxeen had 
.done it all.” All this did not come to much, 
nor could it. Neither did Lord Morpeth and 
his party take much in the House of Commons 
by moving an amendment deprecating the 
last j)revious dissolution of paiiiament. 

It is true this amendment was carried by a 
majority of seven, 326 to 319, and that Sir Ro- 
bert was called upon at once to resign. But Sir 
Robert, to use an expressive quasi-vulgarism 
which has come into extensive use since his 
time (it is a good old English idiom), “did 
not see it.” Upon this Lord John Russell 
asked whether it was true that Sir Robert was 
cherishing a secret intention to dissolve par- 
liament again. Nay more, Lord J ohn actually 
wanted to know, on behalf of the opposition, 
whether, in case the Mutiny Bill had not passed^ 
it was then designed to continue the army 
on an unconstitutional footing ! All this does 
not look very wise, but we have had our own 
disputes and suspicions both before and after 
the death of the late Prince Consort, and ours, 
too, have not been of the most generous, hope- 
ful, or helpful order. 

The conflict was not, however, to be a long 
one, and the premier must have had an uneasy 
time of it. The Marquis of Chandos — memor- 
able for a certain wet-blanket clause in the 
Reform Bill — moved for the repeal of the malt 
duty- This was opposed by the front men on 
both sides of the house, and his motion was 
negatived by a majority of 158. 

The next important discussion that ensued 
was of the class called “damaging.” 

The Marquis of LondondeiTy was one of 
those ju'ofessed adherents of the Tory party 
on whom the public had an eye. 

This military nobleman was brother to the 
unfortunate Castlex*eagh, and had most of that 
nobleman’s unpopular qualities, with one or 
two of them that were popular. For instance 
he had the same splendid calm courage — a 
quality in which Castlereagh was probably 
never excelled by any statesman — and there 
was the same kindness of manner. This kind- 


ness was largely a result of imperturbable 
self-esteem. After Lord Castlereagh had cut 
his throat his valet was asked at the inquest 
whether he had noticed anything particular 
in his master’s manner lately. “Yes,” said 
the man, “he once spoke cross to me.” This 
slowness to get angry was really a part of the 
man’s self-esteeming placidity; though when 
the latter, helped only by a slow brain, re- 
ceived too rude a shock, he lost his reason. 
This might have happened with the brother, 
Chailes Stewart Yane, who is now before us, 
only he had not the trials of the statesman to 
contend with. 

Charles Stewart Yane had proved himself 
a fine soldier in the Peninsular campaign, and 
had been a valuable public servant in the 
Franco-German wars. As he was, like his 
brother, a splendid horseman, and as the 
masses of the people do not think much the less 
of a man for confused thinking and very un- 
grammatical talk (in which Charles Stewart 
Vane succeeded to his brother’s mantle) he 
would have been pretty well liked if he had 
not lived in times of popular excitement, and 
been very frankly stupid. But in politics 
he expressed himself as much astonished as 
the old Duke of Newcastle when he found he 
could not always do as he would with his 
own, and he wrote a book of travels in which 
he desciibed the Czar Nicholas as the gentlest 
and sweetest of men, especially in his behaviour 
towards the Poles. His own love of the black 
sheep of Spanish and Poi'tuguese politics, 
such as Dom Miguel and Don Carlos, was no 
secret. Through his own importunate folly 
it had became publicly known that he had 
pressed hard for a pension for services never 
performed except in his imagination, and that 
even Lord Liverpool had endorsed one of his 
letters, “This is too bad.” When it was now 
resolved to appoint this self-complacent hero 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, of all places in 
the world, the appointment was hotly at- 
tacked by the opposition in the House of 
Commons ; and though the condemnatory 
motion was withdrawn it had the effect of in- 
ducing the marquis to withdraw his claim. 
Unluckily for his growing popularity Sir 
Robert Peel took the side of the marquis. He 
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maintained, and truly, that Canning had ex- 
pressed his regret at this brave soldier's re- 
tirement from the Austrian embassy; but 
Sir Bobert forgot ''the heavy change” which 
had passed over the whole spirit of public 
aifairs since then, and the multitude scored 
up his defence of this new appointment against 
hina. 

It was, however, on a very different ques- 
tion that the actual defeat of the Peel- Wel- 
lington ministry occurred. Lord John Bus- 
sell, of whose capacity as a debater and party 
leader the king had spoken so slightingly to 
Lord Melbourne, was the man who dealt the 
blow which proved fatal, and it may be more 
than tolerable to introduce the point in his 
own account, in the "Eecollections” which he 
gave to the world late in life. "As leader of 
the Liberal party in the House of Commons,” 
says his lordship, "I had no smooth path be- 
fore me. To turn the majority into a minority 
by a direct vote of want of confidence would 
have been easy. But my object was to keep 
the majority together, and in the whole twenty 
years during which I led the Liberal party in 
the House of Commons I never had so difficult 
a task. The plain and obvious plan of voting 
the supplies for three months being given up, 
the question naturally occurred, In what man- 
ner could Sir Bobert Peel obtain that fair 
trial which his own partisans and many in- 
dependent Whigs called for on his behalf 1 
There appeared no question so well fitted for 
an experimentum critcis as the question of the 
Tnsh Church. The proposal for a commission 
made hy Lord Grey's government had been 
considered by four of the leading members of 
the cabinet as a test of principle, and the 
Liberal members of the first refox^med House 
of Commons had accepted the question of the 
integrity and perpetual endowment of the Irish 
Church as marking the frontier line between 
Liberal and Tory principles. I therefore pi^o- 
posed to bring forward a resolution which, on 
the one hand, would be suppoi*ted by Lord 
Howick, and was, on the other, the basis of 
an alliance with O'Connell and the Irish mem- 
bers. Compact there was none, hnt an alliance 
on honourable terms of mutual co-operation 
undoubtedly existed. The Whigs remained. 


as befox'e, the fii'm defenders of the union;. 
O’Connell remained, as before, the ardent ad- 
vocate of repeal ; but upon intermediate mea- 
sures on which the two parties could agree 
consistently with their principles tliei’e was no* 
want of cox'diality. Nor did I ever see cause 
to complahx of O'CcnnelFs conduct. He con- 
fined his opposition fairly to Irish measures. 
He never countenanced the Canadian Catholics 
in their disaffection, nor promote<l a recurrence 
to physical force, nor useil trades'-nnions as 
a means of discord anti separation atnong 
classes.” 

This is Lord Joliu’s account, written, or at 
all events published, in his oltl age, and it is far 
from discreditable to him either as a tactician 
and public servant or as the rival of Peek 
What precisely happened we shall shortly see. 

It was not till the inithlle of Max'ch that 
the lord-chancellor (Lyndluu>tt) hi-ought xxp 
the report of the ecclesiastical comnnssioners. 
This commission had consisted of the Ax’ch- 
bishops of Cantexhnry and York, the IMshopa 
of London, Lincoln, and Gloucester, tlie Bight 
Honourable Sir Eobert Peel, H. (loulbourn,. 
C. W. W. Wynne, H. ITobhouse, and Sir 
Herbert Jenner. In the London Oitzette an- 
nouncing their appointment they had l>een 
described as " commissi Onex's for considering 
the state of the several dioceses in Exigland 
and Wales with reference to the amoutit of 
their revenues, to the more equal distribu- 
tion of episcopal duties, and to the pi'evention 
of the necessity of attaching l>y commexitlaxxj 
to bishoprics bexxefices with the cxire of smxis ; 
for considering the state of the several catlie- 
dial and collegiate chxxrches within the sanuv 
with a view to the suggestion of measurcB fnv 
rendering them most conducive to the efficacy 
of the Established Church ; also for devis- 
ing the best mode of providing for the cm'e of 
soxxls, with special reference to the residence 
of the clex'gy on their respective benefices.” 
The attorney-general, Sir Fredeiick Pollock,, 
gave notice of two bills for amending chux’ch 
discipline, and Sir Henry Hardinge of an Irish 
tithe measixre. Sir Eobert Peel gave notice 
of two bills, one for the comixxxttation of 
tithes in England ; the other for the civil re- 
gistration of births, deaths, and marriages^ 
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among Dissenters — a name to be read in the 
widest possible sense for this occasion. On 
the question of the charter for the London 
University he was defeated. Admission to 
Cambridge and Oxford being refused to 
Nonconformists, the now strongly banded 
and determined friends of education moved 
for the presentation of an address to the king 
praying him to empower the London Univer- 
sity to grant degrees, leaving out, however, 
medicine and divinity. Sir Eobert met the 
motion with an obstructive amendment, 
and was defeated by 24G to 136, a majority of 
90 on the side of liberal education. It was 
not, however, on these questions that the de- 
cisive wager of battle was given, but, as we 
have seen in the words of Lord iTohn, upon 
the Irish Tithe Bill. As to the main principle 
of the bill, the Liberal majority did not 
quai'rel with it, and Mr. O’Connell went so 
far as to say that it was better in some re- 
spects than the measure of the late Whig 
ministry, inasmuch as that proposed to give 
the landlords one two-fifths of the tithes, se- 
curing to the clergy seventy-seven and a half 
per cent of their legal income, and charging 
seveiiteen and a half per cent of the whole on 
the consolidated fund, while this measure 
would give the landlords only one-fourth of 
the amount, secure the clergy only seventy-five 
per cent, and devolve no charge on the im- 
perial exchequer. On the 30th of March the 
Liberal leader brought forward his motion — 
the result of which was intended to be decisive 
— ^that this house resolve itself into a commit- 
tee to consider the temporalities of the Church 
of Ireland. After a debate of four nights’ 
duration this motion was carried by a majority 
of 33. On the night of the same day the 
house went into committee, and Lord John 
Eussell now moved, ^‘That it is the opinion of 
this committee that any surplus which may 
remain after fully providing for the spiritual 
instruction of the members of the Established 
Church in Ireland ought to be applied to the 
general education of all classes of Chris- 
tians.” 

Not until the 6th of April was the debate 
ended, when the resolution of Lord John 
Eussell was declared carried by a majority of 


25 votes, 262 against 237. This victory Lord 
John Eussell followed up by a third resolution,, 
to the effect that “no measure on the subject 
of tithes in Ireland can lead to a satisfactory 
and final adjustment which does not embody 
the principle contained in the foregoing reso- 
lution.” This was carried, after a long debate, 
by a majority of 285 to 258 — 27 votes. In all 
three of these cases the Liberal majority came 
from the Irish members. 

For O’Connell was there to organize an 
opposition which had for its avowed ob- 
ject the repeal of the union. He candidly 
declared that all mixed measures were only 
regarded by him as instalments, and it was 
a serious difficulty that his following was 
strong enough to embarrass any government 
to which it opposed its policy of obstruc- 
tion and delay or a temporary coalition with 
the other side. If the Liberal cause itself did 
not suffer from the necessities of such a tem- 
porary coalition, the statesmen who formed 
the Whig opi^osition or the succeeding Whig 
administration were undoubtedly injured in 
the national estimation by the terms which 
they appeared to be obliged to keep with the 
great agitator. Yet O’Connell himself was 
consistent. Lord John Eussell distinctly 
states that he could not complain of him, be- 
cause he only acted in accordance with the 
intentions which he had declared to be his 
sole aim in parliament. But politically he 
was as compromising as a friend as he was 
unsparing and unscrupulous as an enemy. 

One can almost imagine how O’Connell must 
have looked when he was badgering an oppon- 
ent — for Haydon the painter has left a portrait 
of him — not a painting only, but a word por- 
trait — in his diary. 

“ At twelve I went to O’Connell’s, and cer- 
tainly his appeai'-ance was very different from 
what it is in the House of Commons. It was 
on the whole hilarious and good-natured. But 
there was a cunning look. He has an eye 
like a weasel. Light seemed hanging at the 
bottom, and he looked out with a searching 
ken, like Brougham something, but not with 
his depth of insight. I was first shown into 
his private room. A shirt hanging by the 
fire, a hand-glass tied to the window-bolt. 
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papers, Lats, brusLes, wet towels, and dirty 
shoes, gave intimation of ^ Dear Ireland/ 
After a few moments O’Connell rolled in, in 
a morning-gown, a loose black handkerchief 
tied round his neck, a wig, and a foraging-cap 
bordered with gold-lace. As a specimen of 
character, he began, ^ Mr, Hay don, you and I 
must understand each other about this pic- 
ture. They say I must pay for this likeness?’ 
'Not at all, sir!’ This/’ says Haydon "is 
the only thing of the sort that has happened 
to me.” 

On another visit Haydon told him it was 
somewhat ungrateful after getting emancipa- 
tion to turn round and demand repeal. "Not in 
me,” he replied, " I always said repeal would 
be the consequence of emancipation, and I 
always avowed such to be my object.” 

One can almost fancy the arch smile and the 
" light ” in the eye of that quaint, good-hum- 
oured face when he said to the painter, "I 
got a scolding from Peel last night. I told 
him I spared him this once — hvit the next 
time /’ 

Probably O’Connell had a greater resj^ect 
for Peel than for any other of his opponents, 
or for most of his friends for that matter; 
for Peel was too honourable and truthful to 
escape the admiration of so keen, subtle, and 
unscrupulous a foe. 

To have had the life-long loyalty of a man 
like the Duke of Wellington, himself a judge 
of character, is proof enough of what Peel’s 
high disposition must have been; though it 
was not till after the death of Sir Bobert 
that his friend, seeking to express an estimate 
of his worth, said, " He was the truest man I 
have ever known. I was long connected with 
him in public life. We were both in the 
counsels of our sovereign together, and I had 
long the honour to enjoy his private fid end- 
ship, In aU the course of my acquaintance 
with Sir Eobert Peel I never knew a man in 
whose truth and justice I had a more lively 
confidence, or in whom I saw a more invari- 
able desire to promote the public service. In 
the whole course of my communication with 
him I never knew an instance in which he 
did not show the strongest attachment to 
truth ; and I never saw, in the whole course 


of my life, the smallest reason for suspecting 
that he stated anything which he did not 
firmly believe to be the fact.” 

This was the man, and it may readily be 
believed that he wm an exceedingly diificult 
man to displace from the ju'einiei'ship, since 
his high personal reputation, both in the 
house and in the country, joined to his re- 
markable power of debate and his great 
financhd ability, made him a minister under 
wdioin any cabinet might serve with distinc- 
tion. But he could not maintain a ministry 
which had been forced on the countxy. He 
introduced an Irish Tithe Commutation Bill, 
which the leaders of the opiKJsition declared 
he had borrowed from them ; and they deter- 
mined to join issue with the government on 
the vexed question of the appropriation of the 
surplus revenues of the Irish Church to non- 
ecclesiiistical purposes. 

A commission had been appointed, but the 
question could be revived m a party motion, 
to test the strength of a ministry which had 
already clung to office notwithstiuiding numer- 
ous defeats. 

Loi’d John contended that the authority 
of a church establishment is founded on its 
utility, and that whenever, xqK>u this prin- 
ciple, we deliberate concerning the form, pro- 
priety, or comparative excellence of different 
establishments, the single view under which 
we ought to consider them is that of a scheme 
of instruction; the single end we caight to 
propose by them is the preseiwation and com- 
munication of religious knowledge, Eveiy 
other idea and every other end which have 
been mixed \ip with this, as the making the 
church the instrument and ally of the state, 
converting it into the means of strengthening 
or diffusing infiuence, or regarding it as a 
support of regal, in opjmsition to |>opu]ar 
forms of government, have served only to de- 
base the institution, mid to introduce into it 
numerous corruptions and abuses. 

"This” (said Lord John) "being what an 
established church ought to be, the question 
is, whether these great objects liave been 
advanced by the way in which the church 
revenues have been appropriated in Ireland, 
and whether it has furthered the religious 
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instruction "which that church ought to he the 
means of bestowing. In the earlier part of 
the last century the revenues of the Irish 
Ohurch did not exceed £160,000 per annum; 
they now amount to no less than £791,726, in 
round ntxmbers £800,000. While this enor- 
mous increase has taken place has there been 

coiTesponding increase in the number of 
^conversions to the Protestant faith, or has the 
activity, zeal, and success of the clergy been 
■such as to warrant the continuance of this 
revenue 1 

In too many instances the conduct of the 
clergy had been the reverse of what it ought 
to have been. Not very long before, it was con- 
isidered an advantage to a clergyman to have 
few Protestants in his parish, because he thus 
had a fair excuse for neglecting his duty. Even 
up to a late period many of* the established 
clergy considered themselves rather as mem- 
bers of a great political body than as set apai't 
for the purpose of communicating religious 
instruction. What had been the consequence? 
In the county of Kilkenny in 1731 there 
were 1055 Protestants, in 1834 there were only 
•945 ; in Armagh at the same period the Pro- 
testants were to the Catholics as three to one, 
in 1834 they were only as one to three. In 
the county of Kerry the i)roportion of Catholics 
to Protestants was much greater. Lord J ohn 
had come to the conclusion that the whole 
Protestant population of Ireland did not ex- 
ceed 750,090, and of those 400,000 were within 
the ecclesiastical province of Armagh- In 
nine dioceses the propoitions were: — Mem- 
bers of the Established Church 166,492, 
Eoman Catholics 1,732,452, Presbyterians 
162,184, other Protestant Dissenters 6430, out 
of a total of 2,067,558. 

It was clear from statistics, that while in some 
parts of Ireland the members of the Estab- 
lished Church were sufficiently numerous to 
require a considerable number of beneficed 
clergymen, in other parts they foimed so small 
a proportion that it could not be either neces- 
sary or right to maintain so large an estab- 
lishment as in other parts of the country. 
Nothing could set this in a clearer light than 
the following example, taken from the diocese 
of Perns — 


Paxishes. 

Value. 

Estab- 

lished 

Chureh. 

Boman 

Catholic. 

Taglimon, ...... 

£446-01ebe, £50 

133 

2020 

Bally cormick,. . . 

95 

10 

601 

Ballynitty, 

82 

21 

390 

Bixiileer, 

153— Olebe, 6 

159 

1460 

Drumcar, 

53 

120 

1528 

Monachebone, . . 

107 

9 

737 

Moyleary 

173-Glebe, 30 ! 

13 

1148 

Cappog, 

120 

1 

630 

Buthclrumnim,.. 

82— Glebe, 20 

7 

662 

OaiTickbogget, . . 

57 

. 

332 

Port, 

142— Glebe, 5 

5 

800 

IJlJard, 

280— Glebe, 46 

50 

2213 

Olaig, 

440 

63 

4999 

Ossory? 

02 

4 

107 

Balroon, 

69 

7 

313 


Numerous instances of the same kind could 
have been adduced, showing that of the 
£800,000 which formed the revenue of the 
Irish Church, a large portion was given to a 
very small portion of the people, while all 
the rest derived from it no benefit what- 
ever. It is true,” said Lord J ohn, “ that 
within the last twenty years greater attezition 
has been paid to the spiritual wants of the 
members of the church in this respect. I 
believe the Church of Ireland now stands 
high. But it is not enough to build chixrches 
and glebe-houses in order to convert men from 
one persuasion to another. The occurrences 
of late years have very much diminished the 
probability of such conversions. In defiance 
of all history and experience it was thought 
fit some years ago to call public meetings, in 
order to make Protestants out of Catholics by 
controversy and dispute. The Catholic clergy, 
being thus provoked, advised actual resistance 
to payment to the clergy of the opposing 
church. I am far from deeming that resist- 
ance justifiable, and far less the encourage- 
ment that was given to it; but it did take 
place, and its very existence presented an 
additional obstacle to the gaining over of any 
great class of the Irish to the Church of Eng- 
land. That resistance has prevailed for several 
years ; it has become so inveterate that all the 
exertions of the clergy and of the government 
to enforce the collection of tithe has become 
unavailing. Thus the Establishment has not 
merely failed to diffuse spiritual and religious 
doctrine among the great mass of the populace, 
it has produced a system which continually 
brings the clergy into collision with the people 
— which has led to scenes of civil strife and 
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bloodshed, has hroiaght about a state of things 
utterly irreconcilable with the true ends of 
all church establishment, and has now made it 
plain that those great and paramount objects 
will never be aided by limiting the spiritual 
instruction of the people of Ireland as it 
hitherto has been, and by applying the re- 
venues of the Irish Church to maintiiining 
the doctrines of the Establishnaent, and to no 
other purpose whatever.” 

This being the case, “there must be reform, 
and that refoi'm should consist in adapting 
the Establishment to the wants of those who 
belong to it, and making no unnecessary 
additions. If the house adopts this principle 
it cannot do otherwise than greatly reduce 
the ecclesiastical establishment of Ireland. 
Whatever may remain after that reduction 
ought to he applied to some object by which 
the moral and religious instruction of the 
people of Ireland might be advanced. The 
use to which I propose to apply the surplus is 
general education, according to the system 
adopted by the National Boai’d in Ireland, 
and according to which individuals of all 
persuasions can receive religious and moral 
instruction, and he brought uj) in harmony to- 
gether. No measure would tend so much to 
produce peace in Ireland. ... It htis been the 
wish of parliament to improve that country 
by education. This was the object of the 
statute that introduced diocesan schools. 
Afterwards it was considered desirable to 
have a system of education which would not 
interfere with any man^s religious faith. Since 
the establishment of the National Board of 
Education in Dublin, which was introduced 
by Lord Stanley, a better kind of education 
has been enjoyed, and moi-al and religious 
instruction has been conveyed generally to the 
people without interfering with the opinion or 
shocking the feelings of any sects. If, then, 
I can show that public advantage requires 
that some portion of the revenues of the 
Establishment should he applied to religious 
education and charity, how can my opponents 
maintain that the}’’ hold church property more 
sacred than I do? To say that it should be 
partly distributed and partly kept secret, 
partly interfered with for public objects and 


partly considered as private pi'operty, does^ 
seem to me to couple in one proposition the 
utmost absurdity witii the utmost inefficiency. 

It is said that the land wduch pays the tithe 
belongs to the Protestants in the propoi’tion 
of fifteen to one. I could undei’^tand that, 
argument if an eshxblished church existed 
only for the rich ; but as it is intended for all 
classes of society, and especially for the benefit,, 
instruction, and consolation of the poor, it is 
not enough to tell me that those who originally 
contributed to the revenue were Protestants,, 
for I am hound to look on its effects on the 
whole of Ireland. Besides, wdioever they may 
be on whom the charge of maintiining that- 
church ultimately falls, it is notorious that it 
is now levied on Gaiholics, who derive no’ 
benefit from the Establishment. 

^'I am chaiged with inconsistency in refer- 
ence to this question, because last year I 
objected to pass such a motion as this witliout 
inquiry. But it must he remembered tliat 
Sir R. Peel, without waiting for the report of 
the commissioners, hits de<,iared that he wouhl 
in no case consent to the apidicatiou of church 
propei'ty to aiiy but e<fch»Hiasfcical purposes. 
He has declared that the commission may go 
on, but that he shall cai'c for its reports only 
as far as they may enable him to make a 
better distribution of church property among 
its membex^. If that is the ciise it is quite 
necessary that the house should cotne to some 
distinct resolution on the subject, and that it* 
should not be going on night after lught and 
week after week without knowing wlietliex* 
the ministei's of the crown do or do not enjoy 
the confidence of the House of Gommous on 
this great and importaxit quest iorn” 

The debate was continued on tiie evenings* 
of the 31st of March and the 1st ami 2d of 
April, and one of the most impox'tant speeches 
was that of Sir James Graham, who said:— 
« Why is it that some membera are so anxious* 
to get at the small stxm which may arise out 
of the proposed appropxdation of the reveiuxes 
of the Iiush Church, and which will not, I 
believe, amount to more than per 

annum ? I believe it is the wish of many of 
those who support the present resolution to* 
take these revenues, not because the shrte is- 
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poor, but because the church is rich ; not that 
the state may gain, but that the church may 
lose them. I believe in my conscience that if 
the appropriation is once allowed, in a very 
short time the Protestant religion will cease 
to be the established religion in Ireland, and 
ultimately England too. It was to avoid this 
very danger that the Irish legislature had 
stipulated, in the treaty of the Union, for the 
safety of the Irish Church. They made it an 
essential and fundamental article of the Union 
that the united Church of England and Ii'e- 
land should for ever be maintained. Such 
being the case, shall the Commons of England 
now, even before many of the parties to that 
compact have passed away, ungenerously with- 
draw from it that main and moving consi- 
deration which induced an independent legis- 
lature to enter into it? 

Is this a course likely to add to the peace 
of Ireland? No. If peace is the object of 
this measure, its success is indeed hopeless. 
Peace has indeed been the promise which 
Ireland has made for important changes and 
concessions, but that promise has always been 
broken. Expectations and assurances of tran- 
quillity were held out to induce Britain to 
give way; while the real design, and the 
design now openly declared, was to x^i’oceed 
step by step till the Protestant church is 
annihilated. Mr. Sheil, in his examination 
before the select committee of the House of 
Commons in 1824-25, said, I am convinced 
that it will not be in the power of any — no 
matter how great his influence might be, no 
matter how perverse his ambition might be — 
to draw large convocations of men together in 
Ireland ; nothing but the sense of individual 
injiuy produces these great and systematic 
gatherings, through the medium of which so 
much passion and so much inflammatory matter 
is conveyed through the country. ... 1 

am perfectly convinced that neither upon 
tithes, nor the union, nor any other question 
could the people of Ireland be powerfully and 
permanently united.^ Dr. Boyle declared, 
before the same committee, ^I conceive that 
the removal of the disqualifications under 
which Roman Catholics labour would lessen 
considerably those feelings of opposition which 


they may at present entertain with i-egard to the 
Establishment ; chiefly for this reason, — that 
whilst we labour under the disabilities which 
now weigh on us, we find that the clergy of 
the Establishment, being very numerous and 
very opulent, employ their influence and 
opulence in various ways to oppose the pro- 
gress of our claims; and I do think that, if 
these claims were once adjusted, and the con- 
cessions that we desire granted, the country 
would settle down into a habit of quiet, and 
that we should no longer feel the jealousy 
against the clergy that we now feel, because* 
that jealousy which we do feel arises chiefly 
from the unrelaxed efforts wliich they have* 
almost universally made to oppose our claims;- 
we should view them then, if these claims* 
wei'e granted, as brethren lahouring in the* 
same vineyard as oui'selves.’ Every one of 
these hopes has been falsified, every one of 
these promises has been forgotten, and in 
their place has come triumphant exultation 
over the approaching downfall of the Protes- 
tant Chitrch. What better witness can there* 
be to the designs of the Catholics than Mr.. 
OUonnell, of whom Lord J. Russell is now 
the accredited agent? No further back than 
October, 1834, Mr, O’Connell spoke out in a- 
published letter addressed to Mr. Cx-awford, 
and discussing the proceedings regarding tithes* 
in the last session of parliament. He there 
said, ^It is quite true that I demanded for 
the present but a partial reduction — it was* 
three-fifths — of the tithes. Why did I ask- 
for no more? Why did I not demand the 
abolition of the entire? Because I had no* 
chance in the fii'st instance of getting the 
entire abolished. And you perceive that I 
was refused the extent that I asked, being' 
three-fifths, and only got from the House of 
Commons two-fifths. I had therefore not the 
least prospect or probability of destroying the* 
entire ; and becanse I am one of those who are 
and have been always ready to accept any 
instalment, however small, of the debt of 
justice due to the people — the real national 
debt — I have been and am ready to accept* 
any instalment of that debt, determined to go- 
on and look for the remainder as soon as the 
first instalment shall he completely realized.- 
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It is totally untrue that I acquiesced in the 
perpetual continuance of the remaining three- 
fifths of the tithes.' Nor did he leave them in 
the dark as to the appropriation of church 
property ; for in another letter, in September, 
1834, he says:—' My plan is to apply that 
•fund to the various counties of Ireland, to 
relieve the occupiers of land from the grand- 
jury cess, . . . My plan is to defray all the 
expenses of dispensaries, infix'maiies, hospitals, 
and asylums, and to multiply the number of 
those institutions until they become qtiite 
(Sufficient for the wants of the sick’ — that is 
to say, that church property is to be granted 
to the landlords of Ireland to enable them to 
do that which, without confiscation, they are 
bound to do by the law of hixmanity, if not 
by the law of the land — namely, to provide 
for the relief of their poorer brethi'en. 

" I press on all those who lay claim to the 
name of sincere and genuine Whigs, to oppose 
this mischievous and disastrous resolution. 
Whig principles consist not in death’s-heads- 
and - crossbones denunciations of those who 
venture to exercise their religious principles * 
according to their consciences, nor in pray ex's 
for mercy limited to them in heaven, but 
not to extend to them on this side of the 
grave. Whig principles consist not more in 
love of civil liberty than in jealousy of the 
-Catholic religion as an engine of political 
power, when it axrogates to itself a I'ight to 
.ascendency and claims to put other religions 
under its feet; above all, I consider genuine 
Whig pxinciples to consist in a warm attach- 
ment to the Protestant religion as by law 
established. I have on this question a strong 
religious feeling. It is a vital question, on* 
which no further compromise can be made. 
I have carried compromise on it as far as 
principle will ahow; but fui'ther I cannot go. 
The property which was set apart by our 
ancestors to maintain and propagate the Pro- 
testant religion is sacred, and ought to be 
applied to sacred uses. They who minister 
at the altar ought to live of the altar. That 
principle is high as heaven, and you cannot 
reach it; strong as the Almighty, and you 
cannot overturn it ; fixed as the Eternal, and 
you cannot unfix it. It is binding on you as a 


legislature of Cffix'istiaxi men acting on Chris- 
tian pi'inciples, and no consideration on earth 
will induce me to compromise or destroy it.” 

Interesting, or at all events illustrative, as 
these leading speeches may be, they have by 
this time ceased to have such real significance 
as that delivex’ed by the yoxing statesman who 
had been promoted by Six* Bobert Peel to tlie 
office of under-secretax'y to the colonies. Mr. 
Gladstone’s fei'vid o})position to the motion of 
Loi'd J obn Bussell is important indeed when 
read by the light of comparatively recent 
events. Nor was the part which he took in 
the disendowment of the Established Church 
in Irelaixd less aigxiificaut when the details of 
the scheme are compared with the detxxands 
of O’Connell and the more adviinced reformers 
in 1835. We shall have occasion hereafter 
to refer to Mr. Gladstone’s exphuiations 
of the complete change of view which he found 
it necess^ixy to avow under the altered coxx- 
ditions of later yeai's, aiul we shall then see 
that he had xiot spoken wdihout deep feeling 
nor without serious coxmidex’ittion wdmn he 
stood ujx to defend, as he believed, " the exist- 
ence of chux'ch establiBhments.” And it must 
be remembered that the young member for 
Newark had already imule a high I'epxibition 
not only m an oratox' and a debate!', but m a 
thoughtful and able writer on political sub- 
jects of wide aixd innxiediata intex'est. Boxithey 
had two years befoi'e wiitten of the gxmt ex- 
pectations which "were entertained of " youx!g 
Gladstoixe, the member fox* Newark, said to 
be the ablest |xersou that Oxford has sent 
forth for maxxy yeax's, since I^eel or i’anning,” 
and had expressed a hope "that the young 
man might not disappoixit his friexids,” 

That those expectations were xiot for a loxig 
time disappointed iix the sense ixiteixded by 
Southey is i)retty cextain, for the "young 
man” quickly rose to an eminent positioxi, and 
was able to sti'engthen the hands of his gov- 
ernment in several debates in which he took 
a part. 

To his earlier efiforts on the question of the 
condition of the slaves in the West Indies we 
shall have immediately to refer; but in the 
sessioixs between that time and the discussion 
on the Irish tithe he had repeatedly spoken 
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n tlie house and had been sedulous in his at- 
tendance. On the question of the inquiry into 
illeged bribery and corruption in the Liver- 
pool elections, while admitting the probability 
rf some corrupt dealings, he had appealed to 
the house not ^‘to immolate on insufficient 
pretexts the rights of the freemen” nor “ to 
offer so poor a morsel to appease the hunger 
of refoi'm;” and on the inquiry issuing in a 
bill disfranchising a section of the electors he 
had again addressed the house. He had also 
opposed Mr. Hume^s Universities’ Admission 
Bill, which abolished the demand upon stu- 
dents entering the University of Oxford to 
subscribe to the thirty-nine articles; and he 
had taken part in the debate on the Irish 
Church Temporalities Bill of 1833. Through- 
out this period he was entirely consistent in 
his support of the party to which he professed 
allegiance, and there must have been an ele- 
ment of well-i'ecognized force in “this young 
man of unblemished character and of distin- 
guished parliamentary talents,” or Lord Macau- 
lay would scarcely have spoken of him with 
so much emphasis, and pei'haps bitterness, 
as ^Hhe rising hope of those stern and un- 
bending Tories who follow reluctantly and 
mutinously a leader whose experience and 
eloquence are indispensable to them, but 
whose cautious temper and moderate opinion 
they abhor.” The great Whig essayist wrote 
this in 1839, d propos of Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet, The State in its Relations with the 
Churchy in which the author sought to estab- 
lish that government ought expressly to pro- 
vide for the teaching of the true I'eligion, and 
which he dedicated to that “fountain of 
blessings^ spiritual, social, and intellectual,” 
the University of Oxford ; but it was no fair 
representation of Mr. Gladstone’s relation to 
his leader, as subsequent events seem to have 
shown pretty clearly. The occasion on which 
Macaulay made use of this kind of criticism 
we shaU, as we have said, allude to in its 
place ; for the present the whole reference will 
be better understood by returning to the 
debate from which we have wandered, and 
noting the chief points of what the member 
for Newark had to say on the subject of Lord 
BusseE’s proposal : — 


“The noble lord and those who have 
spoken on the same side of the question 
have proceeded on totally unproved assump- 
tions — they have gone on the gratuitous and 
unsustained supposition that there exists a 
surplus revenue over and above what is^ 
necessary for the due maintenance of the 
church in Ireland. I think church property 
as sacred as private property; but I should 
say, that the former was sacred in persons^ 
and the latter to purposes. At the time of 
the Beformation the legislature, composed of 
the representatives of the country, having 
chai:iged the established religion, changed to- 
the same extent the appropriation of church- 
property. If Protestants should ever again 
be in a minority in this house, I, for one,, 
avow my conviction that a return to the 
ancient appropriation would be the fair and 
legitimate consequence ; but until that is the' 
case I shall raise my hximble voice as a Pro- 
testant against the principle involved in the* 
motion before the house. The great griev- 
ance complained of in Ireland is, that the 
Protestant Establishment there is paid for by 
the Boman Catholic inhabitants. Now is 
such in reality the case? Are tithes paid for 
that purpose? or are not tithes rather a 
part of the surplus profit of the land which 
goes not to the cultivator of the land but to* 
its owner? Tithe is paid by the landlord, 
and the grievance complained of exists rather’ 
in theory than in reality. But if there are 
evils arising out of this question of tithes, 
not the present government j^repared to re- 
dress them ? Has not the government a 
Tithe Bill before the house, the object of 
which is to place the payment of tithes where- 
it ought to be, on the landlords? The prin- 
cipal argument of Lord J. Bussell is, that the 
Irish Church property is not duly applied,, 
and does not answer the purposes for which 
it was originally intended. Well, admitting 
that, and granting also that there are general 
abuses and neglects in the administration of 
the Church of Ireland, I may fairly ask, has- 
not the same general vice prevailed also, 
and to a like extent, in its political govern- 
ment? The present motion opens a boundless- 
road ; it will lead to measure after measure,. 
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*0 expedient after expedient, till we come to 


the recognitian of the Homan Catholic religion, 
as the national one. In pinnciple you propose 
to give up the Pi^otestant Establishment; if 
SO; why not abandon the political government 
<?f Ireland; and concede the repeal of the legis- 
lative nnion? I come next to the (question 
•of a surplus church revenue in Ireland* 
When the supposition of the existence of a 
^surplus causes a convulsion in this house and 
throughout the country; the noble lord ought 
to have waited till he could prove by official 
documents the existence of such a surplus. 
The number of benefices in Ireland is 1450 ; 
and according to the returns, the average in- 
,come of each is ^275. Is that too much? 
The noble lord who brought forward this 
motion calculated the number of persons be- ' 
longing to the Established Church in Ireland 
at 750,000; I believe that they amount to 
upwards of a million, or at least to a million. 
If I am wrong in my calculation the fault 
rests with the noble lord, who has brought the 
•subject under discussion before we have re- 
ceived full information on it. Allowing that 
there are a million of Protestants in Ireland, 
each of its 1450 rectors would have a flock of 
700 souls in a country where the population 
is scattered over a wide extent. Is that num- 
ber too small to occupy the attention of a 
.clergyman? If the people of Ireland were all 
Protestants, the present Establishment in that 
country would be totally and ludicrously dis- 
proportionate to their wants. I submit that 
there is no surplus, as far as tlie House of 
Commons can be aware, of the available 
revenues of the Church of Ireland. Mr. 
Senior, a gentleman intimately connected 
with some or those who are are most favour- 
able to the Irish Church commission, has 
declared in a pamphlet on this very important 
subject, that there is reason to believe that 
the report of the commissioners will show 
that there is a considerable Protestant popu- 
lation in most parts of Ireland, and that if 
the church is to be suppressed only in those 
districts where it is now needless, the propor- 
tion of parishes in which it is got rid off will 
^ot be large. The proposition, therefore, to 
■which the house is invited to assent is alike 


impracticable and unjustifiable ; impractic- 
able, beciiuse the moral means of maint<aining 
the state of things it proposes to create will 
be lost; unjustifiable, because there is no 
principle on which the Protestant Church can 
be permanently ui)held, but that it is the 
church that teaches the truth. The system 
we are now called on to agree to, involves the 
existence of church esbiblishnients. I hope 
I shall never live to see the day when s\ich a 
system shall be adopted in this country ; for 
the consequences of it to public men will be 
lamentable beyond all description. If those 
individuals who are ciilied on to fill the high 
functions of administering public aflaim should 
be compelled to exclude from their considera- 
tion the elements of true religion, and to view 
vmious strange and conflicting doctrines in 
the same light, instead of administering those 
noble functions, they will become helots and 
slaves." 

Lord Stanley followed with a speech which 
justified the former remarks of Lor<l Johxx 
Eussell, when it was said of him, “ Johnny 
has upset the coach." He miid: — ^‘When 
the House is called on to adopt the present 
position as the only means of pacifying 
Ireland, it behoves them to renxember what 
has been the result of the coneeasions al- 
ready made, and to consitler how far this 
: additional concession is likely to produce 
unanimity and cordudity* Mr. Littleton has 
candidly admitted that he cares little for the 
resolution; that he looks to the great and 
vital disease, which, according to him, can 
only be removed by cutting out the affected 
part. Is the house prepared to admit the 
principle involved in that argument, and to 
exjxxse themselves to all the successive assaults 
which they will have to sushun from the well- 
marshalled phalanx which I see arrayed on 
the opposite benches? I congratulate the 
member for Dublin (O^'Ccnnell) on the posi- 
tion he now occupies as compared with that 
which he filled last year. Oh, how proud is 
the triumph enjoyed by one of the parties at 
the opposite side of the house, and how bitter 
the submission of the other ! In my opinion 
it matters little whether the amount of the 
revenue of the Irish Church is £400^000 or 
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£800j000; though I firmly believe that on 
inquiry it will be found not to exceed £400^000. 
The whole sum available for the parochial 
clergy would iiot^ I am assured^ if fairly divided 
amongst them, exceed an average of ^200 per 
annum to each. And yet, with no prospect of a 
higher revenue to the membei's of the clerical 
body in Ireland, the House of Commons is 
gravely called on to appropriate the amount 
that may be left.” 

Sir Robert Peel spoke with a kind of sad 
dignity. He probably saw that the result 
of the motion would be the necessary re> 
signation of the ministry. ^^If the house” 
said he, “ is clearly of opinion that the pub- 
lic interest requires the abandonment of a 
national compact, the violation of a long 
prescription, and the abrogation of the laws 
afiecting property, I am not disposed to 
deny the abstract absolute right of the 
legislature to do all these things; but I 
maintain that before doing so, it musL be 
convinced by arguments approaching to de- 
monstration of the absolute necessity of the 
case. Three measures have expressly con- 
firmed the property of the church. The Act 
of Union differed from any ordinary law in 
this : that it was a national compact, and 
-contained the conditions on which alone the 
Protestant pai'liament of Ireland resigned 
itself and its church to us, inserting as part 
of the compact^ of equal force with the com- 
pact itself, that ^ the continuance and preser- 
vation of the Established Church in Ireland 
shall he deemed and taken to be an essential 
:and fundamental part of the union.' The 
Emancipation Act of 1829 likewise partook 
-of the nature of a compact. If it is irrevoc- 
able as regai^ds the privileges it conferred on 
the Catholics, it is equally so, unless some 
ux'-gent necessity should arise to compel a 
change, with respect to the assurances that it 
gave to Protestants. They were led to believe 
that no privilege which it conferred on the 
•Catholics would be exercised to disturb or 
weaken the Protestant religion or govern- 
ment ; that the removal of the civil disabilities 
would give new securities to the Church of 
Ireland ; but they little thought that within 
•five years from the passing of that act the 


power which it conferred would be exercised 
to subvert the church establishment as far as 
regarded the property of the church. Two 
years ago we passed the Temporalities Act, 
by which ten bishoprics were abolished ; and 
measures were adopted, in my opinion wisely, 
to cut off a certain number of superfluous 
livings, and to apply their revenues to the 
improvement of small livings. Some of those 
who devised that act contended that according 
to one of its clauses part of the fund obtained 
might be applied to secular purposes ; but the 
subsequent abandonment of that clause, and 
the whole tenor of the act, showed that the 
princi 2 :)le of reserving ecclesiastical property 
for strictly ecclesiastical purposes was rigidly 
adhered to. Two years only have elapsed 
since the date of that act; and now, notwith- 
standing the Act of Union — notwithstanding 
the removal of civil disabilities of the Catholics 
— notwithstanding the reform of the Irish 
Church and the extinction of ten bishoprics 
— we are told that this resolution must be 
adopted as the indication of a new system, 
and as the commencement of a new era. 

The mover of this resolution says that the 
whole annual revenue of the Iidsh Church is 
.£791,000. I assert as positively that it has 
not .£450,000. Now I ask the House of 
Commons whether it is just or wise to come 
to a decision with regard to the disposal of a 
surplus when so great a difference of opinion 
prevails as to the sum itself. You have a 
right to insist on the noble lord's producing a 
pi’actical plan; that is the only way to prevent 
the exciting of extravagant hopes and suD- 
sequent disappointment. The noble lord's 
proposition will not give satisfaction to any 
party — not to the people of this country, not 
to the Protestants of Ireland, not to the 
Roman Catholics. 

It has been argued that the Irish Church 
has failed to effect the ends for which it is 
established — that there are not more than 
1,000,000 Protestants to 7,000,000 Catholics, 
and that Protestantism is not on the increase. 
I maintain that hithex'to causes have been in 
operation to im*pede the growth of Protestant- 
ism : civil disabilities which enlisted men's 
pride on the side of Catholicism, abuses in 
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the church, superfluous wealth which created 
a prejudice against the Irish Church. Those 
causes, which formerly prevented the spread 
of Protestantism, have been removed; what 
right, then, have we to legislate on the as- 
sumption of a proposed surplus! 

“The best proof that the resolution points 
at no determinable or practical course is its 
own vagueness, and the consec^iient diversity 
of principles among those whom it has been 
framed to enfold; some professing at least 
that they must still maintain the church; 
others that the church is an atrocity ; others 
that it is a nuisance, because all establish- 
ments are bad; others that the Catholic clergy 
should be maintained by the state as well as 
the Protestant. Yet you call this a final 
settlement of the (question. This resolution 
may have the advantage of enabling you to 
act together to-night, but you act on different 
principles and with different views. You are 
all aware that this is no flnal settlement; 
that it is only an instalment of that whole 
amount which is held in contemplation ; that 
it is only an indication of the course yoti 
intend to pursue. Because you yourselves 
have taken a position that is untenable, you 
wish me to take it in common with you ; but 
I will not consent to appropriate this property, 
which is ecclesiastical and connected with the 
Protestant Establishment, to other purposes 
than those of the Establishment. I will not 
assent to your resolution for the sake of Ire- 
land, because I know that it will excite in 
that unhappy and susceptible country false 
hopes — ^hopes which you cannot realize, and 
yet hopes that you will shrink from dis- 
appointing. I tell you beforehand I will not 
act on your resolution. I shall oppose the 
motion for going into committee; in committee 
I shall oppose the resolution ; and lastly, I 
shall oppose with aH my strength the com- 
munication of that resolution to his majesty. 
I will do so because it wears all the appear- 
ance of a purpose to pass by the House of 
Lords. Why have not the movers of this 
resolution brought in a biU! Are they un- 
certain of their plan! Are they ashamed of 
presenting in the ordinary course the result 
of their calm, solemn, and mature delibera- 


tion ! Do you consider it right to ask for a. 
resolution of this nature under the unfair and 
dishonest pretence of making a communica- 
tion to the crown, which might have been 
done in a modest manner without any parade* 
or the excitement of the least commotion ! If 
you think it right that a bill should be brought- 
in on the subject I will aftbrd every facility. 
You may succeed in forcing your resolution 
upon us. It may enable you to embarrass the* 
future progress of the administration. But. 
I tell you, notwithstimding yoxir vaunted 
majorities here, you do not conti'ol public 
opinion. We may be weak here ; but this I 
tell you, that there is a public opinion alto- 
gether independent of majorities, and which 
is not controlled by votes, but which must- 
always hereafter be an essential eleiiient in 
every executive government. I was never 
more confident of anything than that the 
people will not sanction a motion to embarrass* 
the government. They would sanction you 
in attempting a vote of want of confidence ; 
that would be a usual com'se of proceeding. 
Why have you not the manliness to proi>ose' 
it? Why do you not say at once that you 
want to turn out the govenmient by the in- 
troduction of this measure? Why, then, do 
you not displace us, and then carry on the 
measure triumphantly ? I feel that I cannot* 
undertake to force yotir resolution. I shall 
adhere to the principles of my own measure. 
I feel that such is the necessity for the settle- 
ment of the tithe question that it will admit of 
no further delay. I shall pi'ess it forward; 
and if your determination to tlirow unusual 
impediments in the way of the government 
be plainly indicated, if you determine to 
obstruct it in principle and detail, I shall 
then see that it is not possible for me, con- 
sistently with my sense of duty, to remain in 
the situation that I have at present the honour 
to hold.” 

The debate concluded with a brief reply 
from Lord John Russell, and on a division 
the votes were : — 


For the resolution, 322 

Against, 280 


33 = 


Majority in favour of the resolution. 
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This division took place at three o’clock on 
the morning of the 3d of April, and Sir B. 
Peel then proposed that the resolution should 
be considered in corumittee on the Monday 
following; but the victorious opposition re- 
fused even this concession, and the debate 
was renewed the same evening, with a num- 
ber of resolutions and discussions which 
ultimately compelled Sir Kobert at once to 
resign office, his colleagues of course doing 
the same. The position was critical and 
difficult, and his speech on this occasion was 
a remarkable one. He said that he with- 
drew with reluctance because he felt that, 
with the confidence of the sovereign and a 
considerable and morall^T- and intellectually 
powerful section of the people, he had it in 
his power to settle certain serious questions 
which were now once more left to float with 
the stream. After giving his reasons for 
holding on when firat challenged to resign, 
and his reasons for withdrawing now, he con- 
cluded in these words, ‘^The whole of my 
political life has been spent in the House of 
Commons — the I'emainder of it will be spent 
in the House of Commons, and whatever may 
be the conflicts of parties, I for one shall 
always wish, whether in a majority or in a 
minority, to stand well with the House of 
Commons. Under no circumstances what- 
ever, under the pressure of no difficulties, 
under the influence of no temptation, will I 
ever advise the crown to resign that great 
souz'ce of moral strength which consists in a 
strict adherence to the practice, to the prin- 
ciples, to the spirit, to the letter, of the con- 
stitution. I am confident that in that adher- 
ence will be found the surest safeguard against 
any impending or eventual danger, and it is 
because I entextain that conviction that I, in 
conformity with the opinions of my colleagues, 
consider that a government ought not to per- 
sist in carrying on public affairs after the sense 
of the house has been fully and deliberately 
expressed, in opposition to the opinion of a 
majority of the House of Commons. It is 
because I have that conviction deeply rooted 
in my mind, and regretting, as I most deeply 
do regret, the necessity which has compelled 
me to abandon his majesty’s service at the 
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present moment, that, upon the balance of 
public considerations I feel that the course 
which I have now taken is more likely to sus- 
tain the character of public men, and to pro- 
mote the permanent interests of the country, 
tlian if I had longer persevered in what I 
believe would have proved a fruitless attempt 
to conduct, as a minister, the king’s service in 
defiance of that opposition which has hitherto 
obstructed the satisfactory i^rogress of public- 
business.” 

The king was now once more in a difficulty. 
He endeavoured to induce Earl Grey to return 
to public life ; but the veteran refoi-mer knew 
a better thing, and advised his majesty to 
recall Melbourne. This he was in fact com- 
pelled to do. Only one condition he imposed, 
that Lord Brougham should not again take 
the gi'eat seal. It was an unpleasant thing to 
anger Brougham, and he was likely to prove 
a dangerous enemy ; but his former colleagues 
preferred any risk to that of having him among 
them. And now occurred a striking instance 
of the force of brains. Lord Lyndhiirst of 
coui-se would not do, being a high Tory. But. 
who was there that could be named in the 
same day with Brougham — Lyndhiu*st being 
supposed out of the wayl Kot a lawyer in 
the kingdom; so the great seal was put in 
commission, the holders of the commission 
being Sir Charles Pepys, Sir Lancelot Shad- 
well, and Mr. Justice Bosanquet. Of course, 
however, all these three good lawyei'S together 
did not make up for Brougham or Lyndhux^t 
— so transcendent a thing is power of bi'ain 
when it reaches exaltation point. We might, 
in passing, push this a step farther, by reflect- 
ing how mean a figui'-e Brougham, Lyndhui*st, 
and Campbell together would make as a wool- 
sack commission vice Prancis Bacon, Lord 
Yerulain. 

In the new ministry the places were^ ixx 
other respects, filled ujj pretty much as before 
Lord Dui'ham was sent to Russia as ambas- 
sador. Eai’l Mulgrave, now Marquis of Nor- 
mandy, was made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with Lord Morpeth for secretary. Mr. Charles 
Grant, the colonial seci'etary, was sent to the 
upper house as Lord Glenelg. In passing we 
may mention two very incongruous things 
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alDout tliis nobleman. His impassivity and 
indolence was a frequent subject for tlie pencil 
of IB, who would represent him lying asleep 
on a sofa, one tickling his nose, another pinch- 
ing his legs, another shouting in his eai% and 
so forth ; but no one being able to wake him. 
The other fact is that he is the author of the 
beautiful hymn — 

“ When gathering clouds around I view/* 

which is known all over the world, and ap- 
pears in nearly every selection of sacred pieces. 

The Irish Church Bill was not destined to 
succeed though the Whigs had retuimed to 
power, for it was so persistently opposed by 
the House of Lords that it had to be aban- 
doned by the Melbourne ministry. 

But if the affairs of Ireland were still to be 
left unameliorated, and the factious opposition 
of Repealers on the one hand and supporters 
of ecclesiastical domiiration on the other', were 
potent to delay any measui'e adequate to re- 
dress wrongs or to suppress outrages in that 
unfortunate country, there was another great 
question which had already been dealt with 
more successfully. Bor years the advocates of 
negro emancipation had been waiting for the 
legislature to take another step in the abolition 
of slavery. For though the British slave tradQ 
had been abolished mainly through the strenu- 
ous advocacy of Clarkson, Wilberforce, Zach- 
ary Macaulay, Stephens, and Eomilly, slavery 
still existed in the British colonies, and in 
many places remained under conditions of such 
horrible inhumanity that the hearts of good 
men were fired with a determination never to 
let the matter rest till this foul blot had been 
erased from the national escutcheon. 

In 1831 the number of human beings held 
in slavery by powers calling themselves Chx'is- 
tian nations was estimated to be 5 , 225 , 000 — 
namely, 2 , 000,000 in Brazil, 1 , 650,000 in the 
Uxiited States, 500,000 in Cuba and Porto- 
Rico, 200,000 in the French colonies, 75,000 
in other foreign colonies, and 800,000 in 
British colonies, principally represented by 
the West Indies, where the negroes were 
engaged on the sugar and coffee plantations. 

Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, a partner of 


the great brewing firm and member for Wey- 
mouth, had succeeded Wilberforce m the 
advocate of emancii>a.tion, and in 1823 had 
moved in the House of Commons that slavery 
was re])ugnaut to the j>rinci|)les of the British 
constitution and to Christianitj'. He was a 
Dissenter, and ’a man of known piety and 
strong detei'miuation, while his tall figure and 
handsome presence gave him a distinction 
which wiis recognized at every meeting which 
he attended. The time had come when his 
constant earnestness on behalf of negro eman- 
cipation was to be crownetl with success; but 
the people themselves had already demanded 
that the government should deal with the 
question, and arncuig the banne3:*H of the 
Liberal candidates at the elections the most 
conspicuous if not the most numex'ous were 
those on which appeared the figure of a xnan- 
acled negro, beneath which was inseiibed, 
I not a man and a brother 
Doubtless the treatment of the West Indian 
negroes differed vei*y considenibly on •various 
plantations, and thei'e were planter and slave- 
owners who had a humaixe regard for their 
human “ chattels/^ and ixeither ill-used them 
nor subjected them to barbarous punish- 
ments ; but on the other hand it could ixot be 
denied that the old system of slavei'y survived 
in frequent cruelties and in unremitting toil. 
At anyrate the conditions of slavery gave the 
sufferei's no redress. The negro had no rights, 
nor was he permitted to have px'opex'ty. He 
was forbidden to accumulate more tlian £25, 
and he could exercise none of the privileges 
which are claimed by humanity, except by 
the consent of his ownex'. The possibilities of 
extreme sevexdty were ofteix made eex'^tainties, 
and in the case of the haxxds on sugar planta- 
tions much of the evidexxce taken before the 
committee of the House of Commons was of a 
kind which justly aroused both the pity and 
the indignation of the advocates of freedom. 
The following may not have I'epx'esented any- 
thing like the majority of cases, but they were 
obviously not improbable nor highly exagger- 
ated statements of the conditions of the txn- 
fortunate men and women on some of the 
estates ixi Jamaica. The first is from the 
examination of Mr. William Taylor, who was 
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for tliirteen years a resident in Jamaica in a 
commercial capacity^ and as a manager of 
estates: — 

Q. Do yon think that an essential improve- 
ment is consistent -witli a state of slavery 2 

I think no essential amelioration can 
consist with slavery. 

"Will you describe what yoi\ mean by 
amelioi'ation? 

For instance^ the absence of the whip. 
I do not see that they can uphold slavery 
without physical coercion — without coi'poreal 
punishment; some motive must be brought 
to bear on men’s minds; where there is no 
motive you must apply the whip; if you with- 
draw that an instant, relaxation takes place 
of the whole system, and I do not think that, 
under any ameliorated slavei-y, they can be 
kept together. I think a certain degree of it 
may be called cruel punishment. Corporeal 
punishment is necessary to keeping them to- 
gether, and to keep tliem in active operation. 
I do not think that the work of the estate can 
be carried on without flogging, and flogging 
considerably sometimes.” 

The following is from the examination of 
Mr. James Beckford Wildman, a planter and 
p)roprietor of 640 slaves : — 

“ §. Did you work the boiling-house in one 
•or two spells on your estate? 

The system on one of my estates when 
I went was a very dreadful one, as I con- 
sidered, and oi which my attoimey, although 
he had been in the island all his life, was 
ignorant; for when I told him the negroes 
worked what is called the long spell — that is, 
in fact, four-and"twenty hours — ^he denied it, 
n.nd said it was not so ; and it was not until 
I called up the people, and asked them the 
question, that be acknowledged it. 

Explain to the committee what the long 
spell is. 

‘^A, In the long spell the negro goes on at 
twelve o’clock in the day ; he then continues 
the whole four-and-twenty hours in wox^k ; he 
is then relieved, at shell-blow, for two hours, 
and he works again from that time till dark, 
so that it is thirty hours’ labour with the 
intermission of two hours; then at daylight 
he turns out again. The way in which they 


meet that is — they say, ‘'Oh, but where twelve 
people are wanted, -we put on twenty-four, so 
that twelve are always at rest;’ and that is 
the fact in one way, because those women who 
are attending the mill are squirted all over 
with the cane-juice, and are wet through. 

You are speaking of what yourself 

knew? 

^‘A, Yes, and what I saw day after day, 
and night after night, 

Q, If any witness should have stated that 
those who fed the mill are not wetted with the 
juice of the sugar-cane that spurts out, that is 
not correct? 

^^A. No, it is not; I defy any one to feed 
the mill without being squirted all over with 
juice. I have done it myself ; I have gi*own 
canes as thick as my arm ; that cane is put in 
between two large rollers of sixteen to eighteen 
inches diameter; the roller is so close you 
scarcely can see through it; the cane is, with 
a little impetus, thrust between the roller, and 
that catches hold of it and draws it in; and 
when the cane is rank and in good order it is 
so full of juice there is almost a little fountain 
playing on the people; they are perfectly wet 
through, they have nothing on hut their little 
Osnabui'gh frock, and their lower clothes; 
then if they lie down in that state on the mill 
bed, which at low ground is raised very high, 
of course they are before a small fire, exposed 
to so piercing a draught of cold, that although I 
myself was clothed warmly as Europeans are, 
and had a Scotch plaid, which I bound round 
my face, I could not stand it. 

The crop time is generally in the 
coldest part of the year in that countiy ? 

^^A. The mill is generally put about in Feb- 
ruary, and from February it varies, according 
to the climate, for three, four, or six months ; 
on some estates it is crop time nearly the year 
round. 

Q. Those who feed the mill through Feb- 
ruary and March are subject to suffer ex- 
tremely from cold ? 

I consider that as one great reason of 
the destruction of life. The negro comes out 
of the field, after working all day under a 
tropical sun, and comes in to take the night 
spell, gets wet through in feeding the mill, 
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and lies down on the mill floor to sleep two or 
three hours under the cutting wind; I con- 
sider that to he one great reason for the de- 
struction of life on sugar estates. 

Did the long spell exist on your estate? 

On one out of the thi^ee. 

What may he gained in produce, is in 
your opinion lost in the life of the slave 1 
“A. Over and over again. 

What are the punishments in use in 
the island of Jamaica now? 

They are very cruel ones. 

Will you state what they are? 

The general system of flogging is to 
give them a certain number of stripes with a 
long whip, which inflicts a dreadful laceration, 
or a dreadful contusion ,* and then they follow 
up that by a very severe flogging with ebony 
switches, the ebony being a very strong wiry 
plant, with small leaves like a myrtle leaf, and 
under every leaf a sharp tough thora; and 
then after that they rub them with brine.” 

Of course it may be now, as it was then, ar- 
gued that such punishments were only inflicted 
for very serious offences, and it is not necessary 
to regard the rubbing with brine as an inten- 
tional addition to the sufferings of the unfor- 
tunate wretches who had to endure it, but as 
a barbarous means of preventing dreadful 
and probably fatal results from wounds or 
abrasions in such a climate ; but the whole ad- 
mission is sickening, and the excuse even for 
quoting it may be that it will serve to show 
not only the evils of the slavery -which was 
suffered to exist even after the abolition of the 
trade in negroes, but also the vast space over 
which the progress of the last half-century has 
carried us, when we consider that human beings 
eotdd be so tortured for comparatively small 
faults, and that the punishments were inflicted 
without a trial before any legal tribunal and 
without the right of appeal to any constituted 
authority. 

The Quakers, who were among the most 
pronounced advocates of freedom for the negro, 
had long recognized the incompatibility of 
slavery with Christianity and had emancipated 
their slaves as early as 1787, after which it was 
declared that there was not a single slave in 
the possession of any member of the Society 


of Friends, who were, however, subject to per- 
secution for their endeavours to instruct their 
black labourers. is cmuous” says the 

Mormng Chronicle of that tinm, ^Hhat the 
Quakem, so far from seeking compenswition for 
the loss of their slaves, actually gave compen- 
sation to the slaves for tlie injury which had 
been done them by holding them in slavery. 
They calculated what would have been due to 
the slaves as wages, over an<l above food and 
clothing, from the commencement of their 
slavery, and paid the delit, thus clearing their 
conscience, as far as they could, of this deep 
offence.” 

Tlie Quakers were therefore naturally advo- 
cates of the imniediate and entire “’abolition,” 
demanded by Buxton and other earnest advo- 
cates who represented perhaps the wider pop- 
\ilar feeling. But the government was not 
prepared to I'ecommend such a suddeii enuinci- 
pation. The opinions of Mr. (tlatlstoue were to 
a great extent shared by his older contenii:)or- 
aries, and many of those members of the Whig 
government who were disposed to gi'ant com- 
plete freedom to the slave, hesitattHl to restore* 
him to absolute liberty until he had been in a 
measure prepared for it by an interval which he* 
would pass in a transitional apprenticeship.” 
They feared, and not unreasonably, that the 
sudden emancipation of a large number of un- 
educated slaves would lead to excaases which 
it might be exceedingly difficult, if not impos- 
sible to control, without wome conseciuances 
than could ensue from the exercise of certain 
restraints which would not press hartlly, but 
would interpose for a time between actual 
slavery and free labour. 

Among the noblest achievements of the first 
reform ministry must surely be x*eekoned the 
abolition of West Indian slavery ; for, so far as- 
form goes, the abolition was complete. From 
time to time, under the pressure of opinion in 
and out of parliameiit, orders in council had 
been passed having for their object the mitiga- 
tion of the evils of slavery as a system and the 
personal suffexungs of the slaves. These, how- 
ever well intended, had all the usual coxxse- 
quences of half -measures. The slave’s master 
was irritated, and took such vengeance as he 
could; the slave himself, awakened to the idea 
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that he had rights which were withheld from 
him in the gross, objected to receiving them 
bit by bit in this way. Not that they under- 
stood the difference between an amelioration 
of their lot by order in council in England 
and an amelioration by act of parliament in 
England ; but that they laid the blame upon 
the West Indian authorities when they did 
not get all they wanted. In fact, the discon- 
tent was general. The planters muttered, and 
more than muttered, some ugly things about 
withholding the payment of taxes to the im- 
perial government; the negroes of Jamaica 
rose in insurrection. This was in the latter 
part of the year 1831. At home, of course, 
the West Indian interest had powerful repre- 
sentatives, and these demanded compensation 
from the government for the losses they had 
sustained. On the other hand, the friends of 
emancipation took this opportunity of calling 
in louder tones than ever for the total aboli- 
tion of slavery. The religious public in Great 
Bidtain were very much excited upon this 
question; other Nonconforming bodies besides 
the Quakers being especially active in their 
labours. Lord Brougham presented a petition 
signed by about 140,000 of the inhabitants of 
London; the signatures being as a rule not 
only fide^ but of a very different charac- 
ter in other respects from those too often at- 
tached to petitions for merely political objects. 
The petitioner in this case asked nothing for 
themselves ; they were moved by compassion, 
indignation, and the sense of what was due to 
the divine law. Mr. Thomas To well Buxton, 
taking his share of the work in the Lower 
House, moved for the appointment of a select 
committee to consider the best and most ex- 
peditious means of fulfilling the prayer of the 
petition, which was of cotirse the abolition of 
West Indian slavery. This was opposed by 
Lord Althorp, and the motion was lost by a 
large majority ; but victory was now certain, 
and was not long delayed. Of course Lord 
Brougham could not (and indeed he did not) 
neglect his share of the labour, for he had 
been largely indebted to abolitionist votes for 
his return for Yorkshire. 

The movement which, after a long struggle, 
resulted in the abolition of slaverj^ in the Bri- 


tish coloiries, was in its later stages entirely 
religious. Other than religious men had joined 
in it, for example, Pitt and Fox, and many 
religious men had opposed its progress; but 
at last the influence of the Quakers and ^Hhe 
Clapham sect,” as the whole Macaulay group 
were called, stamped it with an essentially 
religious character, which it never lost till the 
goal w'as reached. Sir George Stephen, son of 
George Stephen and brother of the abler and 
more celebrated Sir James (of the colonial 
office), maintained that till the enemies of 
slavery had succeeded in stamping upon the 
movement the idea that it was above all things 
an effort to get the will of God done, it never 
assumed the form and dimensions which 
assured its speedy triumph. Those were the 
days in which the great missionary and edu- 
cational societies began to loom large ” in 
the public eye. Exeter Hall and Freemasons^ 
Hall were the great resorts of such associa- 
tions, and ^‘the May meetings” were most 
imposing. The number of hours to which a 
missionary or anti-slavery meeting would ex- 
tend its sittings would, in our own busier and 
more impatient day be voted appalling; but 
it was a regular thing then for respectable 
people, bound for such assemblies, to take 
refreshments with them; pax*tly because a 
meeting convened for eleven oblock might go 
on till three, partly because it was often im- 
possible to get out for a time, the place was 
so crowded. How much needle-work and 
fancy work was done by enthusiastic ladies in 
those five or six hours’ meetings will never be 
known; but to look down from the gallery 
upon the busy fingers at work below was 
dazzling to the eye. Of the enthusiasm that 
sometimes woke up suddenly at such places 
it would he difficult to give an idea ; but per- 
haps a few sentences from an account given 
by Sir George Stephen of a meeting at which 
Wilberforce and Buxton in vain endeavoured 
to impose ‘^moderate views” upon the excited 
assembly may be not unwelcome. No man 
knew more the inner and outer life of the 
movement than Sir George Stephen, and as a 
contemporary record his account has much 
value, besides being gi'aphic and straight- 
forward. An important impulse had been 
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given to tlie anti-slavery agitation by a gi^eat 
meeting held in Ereemasons' Hall. It was 
a magnificent spectacle/^ writes Sir George 
Stephen. ''Well do I remember saying to 
those aronnd me, what I then sincerely felt, 
'To-day the slave is free !' And all ai>peared 
to share the same feeling; but, alas, the very 
demon of pi'ocrastination seemed to have pos- 
sessed our leaders ! A string of resolutions 
was proposed by Buxton, admirably worded, 
admirably indignant, but admirably prudent. 
They wound up with an unalterable deter- 
mination to leave no j)roper and practicable 
means unattempted for effecting at the earliest 
period the entire abolition of slavery through- 
out the British dominions. They were carried, 
and other's to the like effect; but it was too 
much for the patience of young anti-slavery 
England. Mr. Fownall, a member of the 
Anti-slavery Committee, was in the side gal- 
lery. Careless of the prudish decorum that 
had hitherto marked all our meetings, and in 
defiance of frowns and remonstrances and 
cries of order, Mr. Pownall would be heard, 
and was heal'd. He moved an amendment in 
a few pithy words, deprecating indecision and 
delay. 'That from and after the first of 
January, 1830, every slave born within the 
king^s dominions shall be free.’ It was a 
spark to the mine. The shouts, the tumult of 
applause, were such as I never heard before, 
and never shall hear again. Cheem innumer- 
able thundered from every bench, hats and 
handkex*chiefs were waved in every hand. 
Buxton deprecated. Brougham interposed, 
Wilberforce waved his hand for silence, but 
all was pantomime and diimb-show. I did 
my best in a little knot of some half-dozen 
youiig men to resist all attempt at suppres- 
sion. We would allow no silence and no ap- 
peals. At the first subsidence of the tempest 
we began again, reserving our lungs till others 
were tired. We soon became the fuglemen 
of the mighty host ; nor did we rest or allow 
others to rest till Wilberforce rose to put the 
amendment, which was carried with a burst 
of exulting triumph that would have made 
the Falls of Niagara inaudible at equal dis- 
tance.” To this interesting account of a kind 
of soene which in those "high and palmy 


days” of religious and philanthropic meetings^ 
was not at all singular, it need hardly be 
added that the "resolution” did not cany all 
before it, for it was not till four years after- 
wards that the sla\^e was formally declared 
free. 

It was daring the debate on the miniaterial 
proposition for emaucipatiun of the slaves in 
the West India Islands, which was brought 
forward on the 14th of May, 1833, that Lord 
Howick, ex-under-secretary for the colonies^ 
for the pixrjioae of showing that a great de- 
struction of human life had taken place in the 
West Indies, owing to the manner in which 
the slaves are worked, referred in illustration 
to an eshite in Demerai*a of which the elder 
Mr. Gladstone was the owner. This reference, 
which was little short of aii accusation, gave 
the rising young statesman an opportunity 
for an eloquent refutation, and furnished 
him with real motive power for what vrm in 
effect his maiden s|>eech in parliament. This- 
occurred on the ITth of May, on the occasion 
of the presentation of a petition from Portar- 
lington for the abolition of slavery. He chaL 
leiiged the noble lord’s statement respecting 
tlie decrease of seventy-one slaves upon the 
estate of Vreeden Hoop, which had been 
attributed to the increased cultivation of 
sugar. The real cause of the decrease lay in 
the very large proportion of Africans ui>on the 
estate. When it came into his father’s posses- 
sion it wixs so weak, owing to the great num- 
ber of Africaxis xipon it, that he was obliged to 
add two hundred people to the gang. It was 
notorious that Africans were imijorted into 
Demerara and Trinidad xip to a latex* period 
than into any other colony; and he should, 
when the proper time aiuived, be able to 
prove that the decrease on Treeden Hoop was 
among the old Africans, axid that there was 
an increase going on iix the Creole populatioiv 
which would be a sufficient answer to the 
statement of the noble lord. The quantity of 
sugar pi-oduced was small in proportion to 
that produced on nuixiy other estates. The 
cultivation of cotton iii Demerara had been 
abandoned, and that of coffee much diminished,, 
and the people employed in these sources of 
production had been transferred to the culti- 
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vation of sugar. Demerara, too, was peculiarly 
circumstanced, and the labour of the same 
number of negroes distributed over the year 
would produce in that colony a greater quantity 
of sugar with less injury to the people than 
negroes could produce in other colonies work- 
ing only at the stated periods of crop. He 
was ready to admit that this cultivation was 
of a more severe character than others; and he 
would ask, Were there not certain employments 
in tliis and other countries moi’e destructive 
to life than others? He would only instance 
those of painting and working in lead -mines, 
both of which were well known to have that 
tendency. 

The noble lord attempted to imj^ugn the 
character of the gentleman acting as manager 
of his fathei^’s estates; and in making this 
selection he had certainly been most unfor- 
tunate, for there was not an individual in 
the colony more proverbial for luimanity and 
the kind treatment of his slaves than this 
manager. 

Mr. Gladstone said he held in his hand 
two letters from the agent, in which that 
gentleman spoke in the kindest terms of the 
people under his charge; described their state 
of happiness, content, and healthiness, their 
good conduct, and the infrequency of severe 
punishment; and recommended certain addi- 
tional comforts which he said the slaves well 
deserved. 

On the 3i*d of June, the debate on the 
abolition of slavery was resumed, and Mr. 
Gladstone again addressed the house, enter- 
ing much more fully into the charges which 
Lord Howick had brought against the manage- 
ment of his father’s estates in Demerara, and 
showed their groundlessness. Although he 
confessed with shame and pain that cases of 
wanton cruelty had occurred in the colonies, 
he added that they would always exist, par- 
ticularly under the system of slavery, and this 
was unquestionably a substantial reason why 
the British legislature and public should set 
themselves in good earnest to provide for its 
extinction; but he maintained that these in- 
stances of cruelty could easily be explained by 
the West Indians who represented them as 
rare and isolated cases, and who maintained 


that the ordinary relation of master and slave 
was one of kindness and not of hostility. He 
deprecated cruelty, and he deprecated slavery, 
both of which were abhorrent to the nature 
of Englishmen; but, conceding these things, 
he asked, “Were not Englishmen to retain a 
right to their own honestly and legally ac- 
qtaired property?” The cruelty, he said, did not 
exist, and he saw no reason for the attack 
which had recently been made upon the West 
India interest. He hoped the house would 
make a point to adopt the principle of com- 
pensation, and to stimulate the slave to genu- 
ine and spontaneous industry. If this were 
not done, and moral instruction were not 
imparted to the slaves, liberty would prove a 
curse instead of a blessing to them. Eeferririg 
to the property question, and the proposed 
plans for emancipation, Mi’. Gladstone said 
that the house might consume its time and 
exert its wisdom in devising these plans, but 
without the concurrence of the colonial legis- 
latures success would be hopeless. He thought 
there was excessive wickedness in any violent 
interference under the present circumstances. 
They were still in the midst of unconcluded 
inquiries, and to pursue the measure under 
discussion at that moment, was to commit 
an act of great and unnecessary hostility 
towards the island of Jamaica. It was the 
duty of the house to place as broad a dis- 
tinction as possible between the idle and the 
industrious slaves, and nothing could be too 
strong to secure the freedom of the latter; but 
with respect to the idle slaves, no period of 
emancipation could hasten their improvement. 
If the labours of the house should be con- 
ducted to a satisfactory issue, it would redound 
to the honour of the nation and to the reputa- 
tion of his majesty’s ministers, whilst it would 
be delightful to the West India planters them- 
selves — for they must feel that to hold in 
bondage their fellow-men must always involve 
the greatest responsibility. But let not any 
man think of carrying this measure by force. 
England rested her power not upon physical 
force, but upon her principles, her intellect, 
and virtue; and if this great measure were 
not placed on a fair basis, or were conducted 
by violence, he would lament it as a signal 
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for tli6 ruiB of the colonies and the downfall 
of the empire. 

The attitude of Mr. Gladstone, as boime out 
by the tenor of his speech, was not one of hos- 
tility to emancipation, though he was un- 
doubtedly unfavourable to an immediate and 
an indiscriminate enfranchisement. He de- 
manded, moreover, that the interests of the 
planters should be duly regarded. 

The apprenticeship clause was, however, 
a part of the government scheme of abolition 
■which was explained to a committee of the 
whole house by Lord Stanley, who had ex- 
changed the office of Irish secretary for that 
of secretary for the colonies. Immediate and 
ef ectual measures wei'e to be taken for the 
entire abolition of slavery throughout the 
colonies, under such provisions for regulating 
the condition of the negroes as might combine 
their welfare with the interests of the pro- 
prietors. 

It was considered expedient that all child- 
ren born after the passing of any act, or who 
should be under the age of six yeara at the 
time of passing any act of parliament for that 
purpose, should be declared free, subject, 
nevertheless, to such temporary restrictions 
as might he deemed necessary for their sup- 
port and maintenance. 

All per-sons then slaves were to be entitled to 
be registered as apprentice labourers, and to ac- 
quire thereby all the rights and privileges of 
freemen, subject to the restriction of labour- 
ing under conditions, and for a time to be 
fixed by parliament, for their present ownei's. 

To provide against the risk of loss which 
proprietors in his majesty^s colonial posses- 
sions might sustain by the abolition of slavery, 
his majesty was to he enabled to advance, by 
way of loan to be raised from time to time, a 
sum not exceeding £15,000,000, to be repaid 
in such manner and at such a rate of interest, 
as should he prescribed by parliament. 

His majesty was to be enabled to defray 
any such expense as he might incur in estab- 
lishing an efficient stipendiary magistracy in 
the colonies, and in aiding the local legisla- 
tures in providing for the religious and moral 
education of the negro population to he eman- 
cipated. 


On the 30th of May these resolutions were 
brought forward for coiisideration, and the 
first general ]>roposition to abolish slavery 
passed without a division, the debiite tuniing 
chiefly on the means of inducing the West 
India plantei*s to accept the measure in good 
faith and with coixlial eo-0| K-ration, a desire 
which was not fully accomplished, even though 
an enormous sum was paid as compensation, 
since five years afterwards it was found that 
under cover of the apprenticeship clause the 
Jamaica owners continued many of their worat 
tyrannies, and that in luniierouB instances 
there had heen no real manumisBion, Tliis, 
however, is anticipating the story. The second 
resolution as to the freedom of children m\s 
also adopted, though Mr. Hume endeavoured 
to obtain the nomination of a committee to 
inquire into the probable efficiency of free 
labour. Such a commission, had it lK*en gninted, 
would probably have had a considerable eflect 
on the third clause of the meiistire, which 
embodied the system of a{)prenticeHhip— -and 
it was on this third inuposition that the debate 
was fought most earnestly. Of counse the 
foremost advocates of emancipation were op- 
posed to it, aiid Mi\ Buxton declared that 
it was founded on a fallacy, for it was framed 
on a supposition that the emancipated slaves 
could not be induced to work for wages. He 
cited numerous facts which he contended 
would show that as free labourem they would 
not only work readily for wages, but that 
their labour was far niore profitable to their 
employei's when they looked forward to a pecu- 
niary reward. 

These were the views of the original ad- 
vocates of emancipation, who if they had 
ever considered the question of an intci'- 
mediate apprenticeship,” woukl have re- 
garded it with distrust, not only becaxtse of 
its falling short of complete abolition of slavery, 
but also because tliey regarded it as a fallacy 
in political economy. 

It may be known to only a few of our 
readers that in 1832 Harriet Miortineau, in 
one of her Illmtratiom of Political Eco^iomif^ 
pi'esented the free negro labour question under 
the guise of tale” entitled ^^Demerara.” 
Tt ^‘nTisisted of twelve chapters, the titles of 
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which, were — 1. Sunrise brings sorrow in 
Demerara. 2. Law endangers property in 
Demerara. 3. Prosperity inapoverishes in 
Demerara. 4. Childhood is wintry in Deme- 
rara. 5. No haste to the wedding in Deme- 
rara. 6. Man worth less than beast in Deme- 
rara. 7. Christianity difficult in Demerara. 
S. The proud covet pauperism in Demerara. 
.9. Calamity welcome in Demerara. 10. Pro- 
tection is oppression in Demerara. 11. Leasts 
hunt men in Demerara. 12. No master knows 
his man in Demerara. The tale is in the form 
of a dialogue, and the principal personages 
are Mr. Bruce, a planter, and his son Alfred, 
lately arrived from England. The following 
extract exhibits the maimer in wdiich the 
subject was dealt with. 

“^Well, but, Alfred, give me the items. 
Tell me the value of a healthy slave at twenty- 
one?^ 

' I believe his labour will be found at least 
215 per cent dearer than free labour. Prom 
bir-th to fifteen years of age, including food, 
clothing, life-insurance, and medicine, he will 
be an expense ; will not he?^ 

^ Yes. The work he does will scarcely pay 
his insurance, medicine, and attendance, leav- 
ing out his food and clothing ; but, from fifteen 
to twenty-one, his labour may just defray his 
expenses.^ 

i^^Yery well; then food and clothing for 
fifteen years remain to he paid ; the average 
oost of which, per annum, being at the least 
£6y he has cost £90 over and above his earn- 
ings at twenty-one years. Then, if we con- 
sider that the best work of the best field-hand 
is worth barely two-thirds of the average 
field-labour of wffiites — if we consider the 
chances of his being sick or lame, or running 
away, or dying — and that, if none of these 
things happen, he must be maintained in old 
age, we must feel that property of this kind 
ought to bring in at least 10 per cent per 
annum interest on the capital laid out upon 
him. Whether the labour of a black, amount- 
ing to barely two-thirds of that of a white 
labourer, defrays his own subsistence, his 
share of the expense of an overseer and a 
driver, and 10 per cent interest on £90, I 
leave you to say.^ 


^ Certainly not, son, even if we forget that 
we have taken the average of free labour, 
and the prime of slave labour. We have said 
nothing of the women, whose cost is full as 
much, while their earnings are less than the 
men’s. But you overlook one grand con- 
sideration; that whites cannot wox'k in the 
summer time in this climate and on this 
soil.’ 

‘^^It is only saying free Hack instead of 
lohite. The tennre of the labour is the ques- 
tion, not the colour of the labourers, as long 
as there is a plentiful supply of whichever 
is wanted. Only let us look at what is pass- 
ing before our eyes, and we shall see whether 
negroes working for wages, or even under 
tribute, are not as good labourers as whites.’ ” 

The under tribute” certainly seems to 
point to the suggestion of some transitional 
period ; but Mr. Buxton and his followers be- 
lieved that the apprenticeship scheme would 
prove altogether unworkable, and both Mr. 
Halcomb and Lord Howick, who had resigned 
the seci'etaryship of the colonies because of 
his objection to this part of the ministerial 
plan, absolutely condemned it. He argued 
that it had not been shown in what manner 
the proposed system of apprenticeship would 
improve the character of the negroes so as to 
render them more fit to enjoy complete liberty 
at the end of twelve years, and he believed 
that they would be in a worse condition at 
the termination of the experiment than they 
were at its commencement. The government, 
however, would not abandon that clause, and 
they were supported by Macaulay, who, no 
less because of his own ability than from the 
fact of his being the son of the companion of 
Wilberforce and Clarkson in the first demands 
for negro emancipation, added greatly to the 
strength of the ministry. The peiiod of ap- 
prenticeship, it was contended, was an interval 
of transmission by which the rights of pro- 
perty would be recognized — while freedom 
from corporal punishment would be ensured, 
respect for the domestic ties of the negro would 
be secured — and the labourer would receive a 
considerable share of the produce of his in- 
dustry. It was also argued that the advocates 
of immediate emancipation could not show 
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tkat tlie same amount would be pi-oduced in 
the West Indies by a system of free labour as 
was obtained by compulsion, Mr. Bxxxton 
gave way on being assured that the duration 
of the period of apprenticeship should be left 
an open question, and he also agreed to forego 
another amendment that would have secured 
to the negro wages in exchange for his labour. 
O’Connell, who had seconded this proposition, 
insisted on carrying it to a division, but it was 
rejected by a large majority. 

The West Indian influence was strong in 
the house, and it was known that the negroes 
in Jamaica were frequently attempting to re- 
volt — endeavours, however, which had only 
had the effect of bringing upon tliem barbarous 
reprisals on the part of the slave-owners, who 
often treated them with the utmost violence. 
The party which supported the claims of the 
planters made a determined stand when the 
proposal of a loan of ^15,000,000 came to be 
discussed; and ministers, equally determined 
to pass the bill, and fearing that they might 
be defeated, eventually consented to pay — 
not as a loan, but as an actual gift in com- 
pensation — the enormous sum of ^20,000,000. 
The bill then passed with no further altera- 
tion, except the important reduction of the 
term of apprenticeship from twelve to seven 
years, and the abolition of slavery in the 
British dominions was achieved — a glorious 
result of years of earnest appeal, attained only 
by a vast expenditure, and at a time when the 
government was being urged to the retrench- 
ment which had been promised as a conse- 
quence of reform. The country, too, was in a 
depressed and even a suflering condition; but 
it was almost universally felt that the emanci- 
pation of the slave was no more than a fitting 
expression of the aspirations of a nation which 
had begun a new era in social progress and 
political freedom. 

In spite of the drawback that the emanci- 
pation after all was to be gradual, passing 
through the system of apprenticeship ” 
(which after four years’ trial was abandoned), 
the joy of the negroes was boundless, and 
yet well restrained by religious considerations. 
In the island of Jamaica 1st of August, 
1834, came on a Friday, and a release was pro- 


claimed from all work until the next Monday. 
The day was chiefly spent by the great mass, 
of the negroes in the churches and chapels. 
The clergy and missionaries throughout the 
island were actively engaged, seizing the op- 
portunity to enlighten the people on all the 
duties and responsibilities of their new rela- 
tion, and urging them to the attainment of 
that higher liberty with which Christ maketh 
his children free. In every (Quarter, it is saub 
the day was kept like a Sabl)ath. Work 
had ceased. The hum of bxisiness was still: 
tranquillity pervaded tlie towns and country. 
The plantei's, or some of them, went ta 
the chapels where their own people were as- 
sembled, greeted them, shook hands with 
them, and exchanged the most hearty good 
wishes. At Grace Hill there were at least a 
thousand peraons around the Moravian chapel 
who could not get in. For once the house of 
God suffered violence, and the violent took it 
by force. At Grace Bay the people, all dressed 
in white, formed a procession^ and walked 
arm in aimi into the chapel. It is on record 
that the dress of the negroes on that occasion 
was uncommonly simple and modest. There 
was not the least disposition to gaiety. 
Throughout the island there was imt a single 
dance known of, either l)y day or night, nor 
so much as a fiddle played.” 

The whole question of the position of ^Hhe 
lower races,” as it is now the f<rshion to say, 
hi\s within the last fifty years been dragged 
through so many jungles of controvei'sy, that 
the impression of all this has a good deal 
faded. The point of view from which the 
question was sixty years ago regarded in Eng- 
land has ceased to be xxniversally acceptable^ 
and the writings of Mr. Carlyle have helped to 
make ‘^poor Quashee,” as that gentleman calls 
him, ridiculous. His “ Occsisional Discom^e on 
the Nigger Question” is not so well remembei^ed 
that a passage or two from it may not be 
useful and interesting as an index of the rapid 
changes that ^‘pxiblic opinion.” is liable to. 
There is now a large and strong ^'public 
opinion” among the “scientific” classes that 
the black man is the natui'al servant of the 
white, and that the triumph of the north over 
the south in America will be found to have 
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evil results of tlie most serious kind. At all 
events it was not so many years after tlie 
triumph of religious philanthropy in the great 
anti-slavery question that Mr. Carlyle could 
write like this. *^West Indian affairs^ as we 
all know, and as some of us know to our cost, 
are in a rather troublous condition this good 
while. In regard to ~W est Indian affairs, how- 
ever, Lord J ohn Eussell is able to comfort us 
with one fact, indisputable where so many are 
dubious. That the Negroes are all very happy 
and doing well. A fact very comfortable in- 
deed. West Indian Whites, it is admitted, are 
far enough from happy; West Indian Colonies 
not unlike sinking wholly into ruin. But, 
thank Heaven, our intei'esting Black popula- 
tion, equalling almost in number of heads one 
of the Eidings of Yorkshire, and in worth (in 
quantity of intellect, faculty, docility, energy, 
and available human valour and value) per- 
haps one of the streets of Seven Dials, are all 
doing remarkably well, ^ Sweet blighted lilies,' 
as the American epitaph on the Nigger child 
has it, — sweet blighted lilies, they are holding 
up their heads again 1 

Exeter Hall, my philanthropic friends, has 
had its way in this matter. The twenty mil- 
lions, a mere trifle despatched with a single 
dash of the pen, are paid; and far over the sea, 
we have a few black persons rendered ex- 
tremely ^fi'ee' indeed. Sitting yonder with 
their beautiful mxizzles up to the ears in 
pumpkins, imbibing sweet pulps and juices; 
the gi'inder and incisor teeth ready for every 
new work, and the pumpkins cheap as grass 
in those rich climates; while the sugar-crops 
rot round them uncut, because labour cannot 
be hired, so cheap are the pumpkins ; and at 
home we are but required to rasp from the 
breakfast loaves of our own English labourers 
some slight differential sugar duties,' and 
send a poor half-million or a few poor millions 
now and then, to keep that beautiful state of 
matters going on.” 

Of course it is not possible to mention the 
subject of the abolition of slavery without 
being reminded of the death of William 
Wilberforce, who passed away in July, 1833, 
aged 74. Wilberforce had every advantage 
of wealth and education, and had no difllculty 


in taking the place in life which was natural 
to him. While he was yet a schoolboy he 
wrote a letter to a York newspaper denounc- 
ing the slave-trade, so that he was one of that 
not too numerous band who, in the language 
of Wordsworth, have wrought” all theii" 
lives “ upon the plan that pleased their child- 
ish thought.” He came, upon his majority, 
into a lai'ge fortune, and entered parliament 
as member for Hull at twenty-six years of age^ 
It may be mentioned here as a curious illus- 
tration of the uncertainty of the law even in 
points as to which it might well be supposed 
certain, that his son William lost his seat for 
Hull upon a technical point arising under his 
fathei'’s will. The question was wdiether the 
'^‘estate” he “took” under the terms of the 
will was such as to entitle him to a seat. 
Hpon this point the two greatest living pro- 
fessom of conveyancing law gave precisely 
contrary opinions. There was not a moment's 
doubt as to the intention of the will, but the 
decision was ultimately against the second 
Mr. W. Wilbei'force, and he was unseated, 
William Wilberforce the eldei * — the Wilber- 
force — was a genial and accomplished man, of 
“ the school ” of Hannah More, if such an ex- 
pression may be used. In fact he very much 
resembled her in piety, general pleasantness, 
and willingness to mix with the world. His 
friendships with Pitt — under whom he declined 
to take oflice — the Eev. Eichard Cecil, Zachary 
Macaulay, Clarkson, Eom illy, and Fowell Bux- 
ton are familiar topics. His piety rendered 
him a subject of much ridicule. He was well 
laughed at in Byron's Don Juan in the same 
couplet with “ Eomilly ” — the rhyme being 
“homily.” His “Society for the Suppression 
of Yice” pursued a policy which brought 
down Sydney Smith upon it in one of his most 
amusing and caustic papers. One night Sheri- 
dan was found drunk in the street — it is said 
in the gutter. When the watchman picked 
him up and asked his name, he answered, 
“ William Wilberfoi'ce.” The malicious humour 
of this speaks for itself. So much of London 
as heard of this was pretty well scandalized 
at the news that William Wilberforce had 
been found tipsy in the street by a night 
watchman. 
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It was mainly to the public labours of 
William Wilberf orce that the abolition both of 
the slave-trade (1807) and slavery (1833) was 
due. Heaven alone can determine whether 
the most meritorious portion of the whole 
work was due to Clarkson, Zachary Macaulay, 
George Stephen the elder, or to labourei's 
who are nameless, but as a public labourer in 
the cause Wilberf orce must rank fii’st. Being 
in very weak health, he retired from parlia- 
ment in 1825. Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton 
then carried on the agitation as its recognized 
public leader, and as the public grew more 
and more impatient every year, it was plain 
to Wilberf orce and those of his old coadjutors 
that the triumph of the cause they had at 
heart could not be long delayed. When he 
was on his death-bed news was brought to 
him that the bill for the abolition of slavery 
in the British dominions had passed the 
second reading, and he expressed devout 
thankfulness that he had lived to see his 
countrymen willing to spend twenty millions 
for such a purpose. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

It was with more purposes than one that 
we turned for a moment to Mr. Carlyle’s 
imaginary report of a speech delivered at 
Exeter Hall denouncing what he conceived 
to be the excesses of the philanthropic spirit, 
^^Here,” says the report, “various persons in 
an agitated manner, with an air of indigna- 
tion, left the room, especially one very tall 
gentleman in white trousers^ whose boots 
creaked much. The president, in a resolved 
voice, with a look of oificial rigour, whatever 
his own private feelings might be, enjoined 
^Silence, silence!’ The meeting again sat 
motionless.” The very tall person, in white 
trousers, whose hoots creaked, was intended 
for Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, as we have said, 
a man of much ability, but as unlike Wil- 
berf orce as could well be conceived. He had, 
however, every necessary qualification for his 
task as Wilberf orce’s successor, except the 
latter’s eloquence, fine voice, and winning 
ways. 

In its proper place we shall have to refer 
to the peculiarly party character which dis- 
tinguished the subsequent measures by which 


negro emancipation was actually completed ; 
but it will be convenient here to continue some 
account of the settlement of the question when, 
after changes of government, a Wliig ministry^ 
with Lord Melbouime at its head, was again 
in power, and when our present sovereign 
had succeeded to the throne. It was only in 
1839 that her majesty was able to aniiounce 
that throughout our West Indian possessions 
the period of ai>prenticeshii> had been dimin- 
ished, and complete emancipation of the slaves 
had been accomplished by the acts of the 
colonial legislatures, and tliat the transition 
from apprenticeship to entire freedom had 
been effected without any disturbance of the 
public peace. This was exceedingly satisfac- 
tory so far, but there wex'c two questions 
which had to be seriously considei‘ed in rela- 
tion to it. One was that the traffic in slaves 
was still carried on in Africa in spite of all 
our efforts to put a stop to it. It w^as declared, 
indeed, that the alacrity of tlie cruisei*s sent out 
by our government to seize slave-ships actu- 
ally increased the horrors of the abominable 
trade in human beings — the wretched negroes 
who had been bought or stolen on tbe coast 
were chained and even riveted together, and 
packed in the foetid holds of the vessels which 
were to convey them away. If a British 
cruiser was known to be gaining on the shiji, 
a portion of the living cargo was thrown over- 
board to lighten the vessel and give her a 
better chance of escaping. Honible stories 
reached England of the atrocities practised by 
the desperate dealei's in human beings, who 
found themselves in daiiger from the guns of 
a fast-sailing “chaser;” and it was said that 
on one occasion five hundred negt'oes had 
been flung into the sea ! This wm the foreign 
aspect of the slavery question ; but as we have 
already hinted, there were repoi'ta of mons- 
trous evasions, or, more strictly speaking, de- 
fiances of the law, in some of our own West 
Indian possessions, whei'e many of the plantera 
made the apprenticeship clause a pretext for 
keeping the negroes in actual slavery, accom- 
panied by cruel punishments and toHurea, 
while there were not a few cases where life 
was taken without either trial or inquiry. 

Lord Brougham brought the matter before 
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the House of Lords with fervid emphasis. 
He proposed improvements in the method for 
suppressing the African slave-trade^ and de- 
nounced the system of apprenticeship, of which 
he had been one of the supporters, if not one 
of the original proposers, and by insisting on 
which he had caused Lord Howick’s resigna- 
tion from the ministry. These efforts were 
unavailing, however, as the labour of the 
slaves during the period of apprenticeship 
was regarded by the house as a part of the 
compensation made to the j)lanters in addition 
to the twenty millions which had been paid 
to them. 

On the 29th of March, 1838, Sir George 
Strickland made a similarly unsuccessful a.t- 
tempt in the House of Commons ; and it w'as 
on that occasion that Mr, Gladstone s^Doke at 
great length and with consummate ability on 
the subject, defending the planters against 
reports which he regarded as being for the 
most part unsupported calumnies. He began 
by saying that when the Abolition Act of 
1833 was brought forward, those who were 
connected with West Indian property joined 
in the passing of that measure: ^‘We pro- 
fessed a belief that the state of slavery was 
an evil and a demoralizing state, and desired 
to be relieved from it ; we accepted a price in 
coixiposition for the loss which was expected 
to accrue; and if, after these professions and 
that acceptance, we have endeavoured to 
prolong its existence and its abuses under 
another appellation, no language can ade- 
quately characterize our baseness, and either 
everlasting ignominy must be upon us, or you 
are not justified in carrying this motion,^' 
But he utterly and confidently denied the 
charge as it affected the mass of the planters, 
and as it affected the mass of the apprentices. 
By tlie facts to be adduced he would stand or 
fall, ‘^With what depth of desire,^' said he, 

have I longed for this day ! Sore, and 
wearied, and irritated, perhaps, with the 
grossly exaggerated misrepresentations, and 
with the utter calumnies that have been in 
circulation without the means of reply, how 
do I rejoice to meet them in free discussion 
before the face of the British Parliament! and I 
earnestly wish that I may be enabled to avoid 


all language and sentiments similar to those I 
have reprobated in others.^^ 

He then emphatically argued that the char- 
acter of the planters was at stake. They were 
attacked both on moral and pecuniary grounds. 
The apprenticeship — as Lord Stanley dis- 
tinctly stated when he introduced the measure 
— was a part of the compensation. Negro 
labour had a marketable value, and it would 
be unjust to those who had the right in it to 
dejjrive them of it. Besides, the house had 
assented to this right as far as the year 1840, 
and was morally bound to fulfil its compact. 
The committee pi'esided over by Mr, Buxton 
had rex^orted against the necessity for this 
change. 

Mr. Gladstone then fully examined the 
relations subsisting between the x>lanters and 
the negroes, and with regard to the cases of 
alleged cruelty, he contended that they had 
been constantly and enormously on the decrease 
since the jDeriod of abolition. He strongly 
deprecated all such ajppeals as were made 
to individual instances and exaggerated re- 
presentations, and endeavoured, by numerous- 
statistics, to prove that the abuses were far 
from being general. The use of the lash as a 
stimulus to labour had died a natural death 
in British Guiana. During the preceding five* 
months only eleven corporal punishments had 
been inflicted in a iDopalation of seven thou- 
sand persons, yielding an average of seven 
hundred lashes in a year, and these not for 
neglect of work, but for theft. Nearly at- 
the close of his speech Mr. Gladstone used 
the following effective argument : Have- 
you, who are so exasperated with the West 
Indian apprenticeship) that you will not wait 
two years for its natural expiration, — have 
you inquired what responsibility lies upon 
every one of you, at the moment when I speak,, 
with reference to the cultivation of cotton in 
America? In that country there are near 
three millions of slaves. You hear not from 
that land of the abolition— not even of tho 
mitigation — of slavery. It is a domestic in- 
stitution, and is to pass without limit, we are 
told, from age to age; and we, much more than 
they, are responsible for this enormous growth 
of what purports to be an eternal slavery.. 
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. , . You consumed forty-five millions of 

pounds of cotton in 1837 -whicli proceeded 
from free labour, and proceeding from slave 
labour three hundred and eighteen millions 
of pounds ! And this while the regions of 
India afford the means of obtaining at a 
cheaper rate, and by a slight original outlay 
to facilitate transport, all that you can require. 
If, sir, the complaints against the general body 
of the West Indians had been substantiated, 
I should have deemed it an unworthy arti- 
fice to attempt diverting the attention of the 
house from the question immediately at issue, 
by merely proving that other delinqixencies 
existed in other quarters; but feeling, as I do, 
that those charges have been overthrown in 
debate, I think myself entitled and bound to 
show how capricious are honourable gentlemen 
in the distribution of their sympathies among 
those different objects which call for their ap- 
plication.” The defence was able and vigorous, 
but after careful inquiry there could be no 
doubt that the planters, or a sufficient num- 
ber of them to warrant interposition, had 
violated the spirit of the Act of Emancipa- 
tion, and though when the house went to a 
division, Sir George Strickland’s motion was 
lost — the numbers being, Ayes 215, Noes 
269, majoi'ity 54 — it was evident that the 
demand for interference must eventually be 
listened to. 

It was not surprising, therefore, when the 
queen in 1839 made the announcement that 
the legislatures of the West Indian Islands had 
put an end to negro apprenticeship, and secured 
full emancipation, that the government should 
have turned its attention to the condition of 
J amaica, where the gratifying result had only 
been attained by the direct influence of the 
home government upon the house of assembly 
which carried on the legislature of the island; 
an influence exercised because of the brutali- 
ties practised by the planters against the 
negroes on their estates. But the assembly, 
after effecting the desired change, became so 
rebellious that it became necessary to show 
its dependent character by a proposal to sus- 
pend the constitution of the island for five 
years, and then to amend the constitution 
in accordance with the altered circumstances 


arising from the complete abolition of slavery. 
The government, however, was opposed, not 
only by Sir Eobert Peel and the Conservatives, 
but also by Radical members, who could not 
reconcile the proposed act with their ideas of 
Liberal principles. The consequence was that 
the bill was only carried by a majority of five 
— the Liberal ministry resigned. Sir Robert 
Peel canae into power, and had also to resign 
almost immediately under circumstonces which 
made the question a party one; the Liberal gov- 
ernment was re-established, and introduced a 
new bill, which chiefly differed from the former 
one by containing a provisional clause that 
the Jamaica Assembly should be once more 
called together, that its member might have 
an opportunity of adopting the measures of 
the home government— while, if they were 
still contumacious, the goverxxor would be em- 
powered to suspeiid their sittings, and to legis- 
late without coxisultzng them. After strenuous 
opposition this bill passed by a snuill majority, 
and with some amendments in the Lords was 
finally adopted. 

Notwithstanding the cancelling of a debt of 
£600,000 due from the Portuguese govern- 
ment, as an inducement to that country to 
aid us in our endeavours to suppress the 
slave-trade on the coast of Africa, Portugal 
had hitherto evaded the implied agreement. 
Lord Brougham therefore proposed an address 
to the crown, praying her maji^ty by all the 
means in her power to negotiate with the 
governments of foreign nations, as well in 
America as in Exirope, for their concun^ence 
in effectually putting down the traffic in 
slaves; and also that her majesty woixld 
graciously please to give such orders to her 
majesty’s cruisers as might be most efficacious 
in stopping the said traffic, more especially 
that carried on under the Portuguese and 
Brazilian flag, or by Portuguese and Brazilian 
ships; assuring her majesty tlmt the house 
would cheerfully concur with the other house 
of parliament in whatever means might be 
rendered necessary if her majesty should be 
graciously pleased to comply with the prayer. 
This address w^ unanimously adopted by the 
house, and the queen, replying through the 
Duke of Argyll, promised that direct ordei's 
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should be given to her cruisers in accordance 
with the wishes of parliament, A bill was 
subsequently introduced for providing means 
for improving the regulations which had been 
made for suppressing the African slave-trade, 
and notwithstanding the determined opposition 
of the Duke of Wellington, who professed to 
see in it a breach of the law of nations and a 
violation of international treaties, passed both 
houses with certain modifications, and so for 
the time completed the legislation by which 
England stood forward as the uncompromis- 
ing enemy of slavery. 

Many of the debates to which we have 
alluded, were conducted in a temporary as- 
sembly-room provided by fitting up some of 
the remaining committee-rooms of the old 
parliamentary building; for on the 14th of 
October, 1834, before the dismissal of the 
Melbourne ministry, the houses of the legis- 
latui'e had been almost totally destroyed by 
fire. The flames spread so rapidly, and burst 
out from so many parts of the building, that 
in a few minutes the entire structure and 
most of the offices belonging to it were in a 
sheet of flame, which lighted up the whole 
surrounding neighbourhood, and the glare 
from which could be seen all over London. 
Enormous crowds filled the approaches to the 
scene, and lined even the parapets of West- 
minster Bridge, to watch the progress of the 
oonflagration, which shone in a I'ed reflection 
all along the river. It seemed as though no 
•effort could save Westminster Hall, and the 
Abbey was also in serious danger, especially 
as the tide was low when the fire first broke 
out, and there was consequently an insuffi- 
cient supply of water. The flames burned 
fiercely and with a crackling sound, succeeded 
by a series of alarming explosions like the 
firing of musketry. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment, most of the residences and chief offices, 
and the interior of the tower containing the 
library of the House of Commons, were de- 
stroyed, the latter falling with a tremendous 
crash a little after midnight. By that time 
the tide had risen, and the vigorous exertions 
and active zeal which had been devoted — but 
without any proper direction or organization 


— to an endeavour to save the buildings 
were now required only to play on the burn- 
ing ruins by means of the floating fire-engine, 
which soon had a remarkable effect. By 
three odlock in the morning the fire had burned 
itself out — but the Hall and the Abbey were 
saved — and the speaker’s residence and some 
of the offices also remained, W estminster Hall, 
in fact, stood amidst a heap of blackened ruins. 
It was at first suspected that the building had 
been fired by incendiaries, who had, it was 
asserted, been seen to run to and fro in the 
act of lighting it at various points ; but the 
fact was soon established that the calamity 
was caused by the carelessness of a workman 
in conjunction with the inflammable nature 
of the old exchequer tallies to which allusion 
has previously been made in these pages. 
The use of these wooden tallies had been dis- 
continued, and the workman, whose name w'as 
Cross, had been ordered to burn them care- 
fully. There were so many of them, however, 
that after above ten hours had been passed 
in slowly consuming the greater part of them, 
he became impatient and flung on a larger 
batch. The flues of the stove, already greatly 
heated, and being close to, if not in actual con- 
tact with some of the old beams or timbers 
of the building, seemed to carry the fire along 
their course, until it burst out into flame in 
several places. 

Some accounts of the event called the destruc- 
tion of the ancient buildings a calamity, but 
it may be doubted whether it was so regarded 
by all the membei'S of parliament at the time ; 
for the houses had been for many years inade- 
quate to accommodate the legislature, and even 
that strict economist Mr. Hume had for some 
time been urging the necessity for removing 
them and replacing them by a more spacious 
and convenient structure. The largest and 
most valuable portion of the public records 
was saved, and, during the arrangements for 
the new buildings, some remaining parts ol 
the old structure were refitted and adapted to 
the meetings of parliament, though it should 
be mentioned that the king had offered to give 
up for the use of the legislature Buckingham 
Palace, which was just then nearly ready for 
his own occupation. 
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^^The New PoorJaw/’ one of the most 
mportant achievements of the reformed par- 
iamentj was yet the cause of hostilities be- 
iween the government and the labouring class 
)f the people which at one time threatened 
listurbances only equal to those which had 
receded the passing of the Reform Bill. 
But for some strong measure pauperism would 
lave assumed such frightful dimensions that 
egislation would have been unable to grai^- 
)le with it. The application of the humane 
md equitable principle that every one born 
m the land had a right to subsistence from 
t, that the disabled or afflicted should be 
■elieved and that work should be found 
or the maintenance of the impoverished 
ahourer, had been grossly perverted. Upon 
he old statute of Elizabeth an act passed in 
he middle part of the reign of George III. 
lad been engrafted, ordaining that relief 
hould be given to the poor to such, an amount 
md in such manner as to ensure their com- 
:ort, and this led to the distribution of what 
s now known as out-door relief by over- 
jeers and magistrates without any test of the 
real necessities of the applicants. Workhouses, 
ind especially workhouses maintained by the 
mion of districts or parishes, had no existence. 
The labourers in many plaoes were demoral- 
,zed. Farmers were obliged to take from the 
Darish-officer gangs of men, who, because they 
vere sure to be paid from the rates, did so 
ittle work that the fields remained untilled 
ind the land was impoverished. In other 
'.ases farmers discharged their labourers that 
:hey might become paupei‘s and return to 
work on wages provided by the paidsh. Shop- 
Iseepers were mulcted in a heavy rate for the 
maintenance of those who in a natui^al condi- 
tion of affairs wonld have been their most 
aumerous customers, but who were provided 
with necessaries by the overseei's. These and 
a, hundred other facts came out in ^^the com- 
mission of inquiry’' — ^which had already be- 
came a characteristic of the Whig mode of 
procedure. This commission consisted of nine 
persona, including the Bishops of London and 
Chester, and Mr. Edwin Chadwick was the 
secretary. It was appointed in 1832, and by 
1834 had made a thorough investigation of 


the evils under which the country was suffer* 
ing because of the pervei^sion of the provisions* 
for ‘^poor relief.'^ *^The laws of settlement 
intended to protect parishes from large im- 
migrations of paupers had enabled wealthy 
parishes to thrust the maintenance of their 
superabundant labour on small and poor 
parishes.’’ Not only was there a pauper pop- 
ulation, but it was constantly increjising by 
the birth of children a large ju^oportlon of 
whom were illegitimate. 

The scheme proposed W'as principally due to 
Mr. Chadwick, the secretaxy of the commission, 
whose motto was Aggregation in order to 
segregation” — or large xmions in onler that 
evexy distinct class of ])aupex'S might come 
under a sepai'ate axxd appropriate manage- 
ment, with tlie genex'ai superintendence 
of one central body, with power to appoint 
paid resj^onsible offlcex's to administer the 
details under strict supervision. Had this- 
scheme been candied out in its entix'ety the 
system would perhaps have been more pexfect, 
and some hardshijjs in the opei'atioix of the 
plan might have been diminished. The bill 
was passed, to Ixe in operation for five years, 
so that at the end of that period parliament 
might have an opportunity for nxaking any 
necessiuy altex'atxons. The great supporter of 
the measure in the House of I^ords was the* 
Duke of Wellington, who 8^ud it was ‘Hhe 
best bill ever devised,” while of coui'se the in- 
fluence of Lord Brougham was powerful in its 
defence. The gx'eatest opjjonent outside tlie 
house was the Times newspapei", and a re- 
markable occurrence emplumized the bitter 
hostility manifested by that tlxen powerful 
organ. Brougham, while sitting in court, 
wi'ote a note to Loi-^d Althor}> proposing that- 
they should set the Times at defiance, and 
passing some exceedingly unfavoixrable re- 
marks on oiie of the editom of that journaL 
The note was not sent, but was torn up and 
thrown into the waste-paper basket, from 
which, however, somebody picked the pieces^ 
pasted them together, and sent thexxi to the 
TimeSf where the entire letter afteiuvai'da- 
appeared in print. Inquiry was made, but 
the offender not being discovered, the lord- 
chancellor, in a manner that was perhaps 
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more “thorough” thaa equitable, dismissed 
all the officers of the court. 

Happily the bill received the royal assent 
on the 14th of August at a time when there 
was ample employment in agricultural quar- 
ters, esx)ecially as the harvest was abundant. 
The good effects of the measure were soon 
felt, although such a complete change neces- 
sarily produced some suffering. Eor some 
time the labouring population, mechanics as 
well as agriculturists, showed a violent hos- 
tility, which was largely supported by the 
sentiment that denounced the separation of 
wives from their husbands — a provision which 
experience had rendered absolutely necessary. 

Those symptoms of discontent with the 
government which Brougham chai'acterized 
as the inevitable reaction of the multitude 
after the achievement of political reform, had 
already appeared. 

Though the first reformed paiiiament had 
done much, it had not, in the minds of the 
masses of the people, done anything to im- 
prove their position. There was no part of 
the work done which obviously and imme- 
diately amended or touched the daily course 
of their lives. Yet that kind of work is what 
“the masses” naturally looked for at the 
hands of the legislature. And now, what had 
happened? It was “the masses” who had 
supplied, so to speak, the physical force which 
had passed the Reform Bill. It was their 
numbers and their anger which had given 
impulse to the movement of those of their 
fellow-citizens who had votes : in spite of all 
the duke and others had said or hinted about 
resisting to the last extremity and keeping 
the people quiet, by grape-shot if necessary; 
the “masses” felt it was their presence in 
the game, their threatening restlessness, which 
had driven forward the hands of the dial. 
And what had the Whigs done for them? 
They had not extended the franchise in their 
favour. They had not passed a ballot bill. 
They had refused to deal with the question of 
the com -laws. What had they done that 
immediately and to the quick touched the 
condition of the very poor? They had passed 
the new poor-law. This, in the eye of the 
VOL. I. 


“masses,” was both insult and injury; and it 
supplied not only vulgar and designing dema- 
gogues but sincere politicians with a point of 
leverage for continued agitation. There was 
no sharper test of political sincerity among 
able “peojfie’s men” in those days than the 
view they expressed of the poor-laws. Nearly 
all intelligent and conscientious politicians saw 
clearly that the new measures were good ones 
as far as they went ; and yet the majority of 
the working-classes abhot*red them, and were 
disposed to treat as an enemy any politician 
who would not adopt the shibboleth then so 
common, “ Down with the union bastilles ! ” 
It thus happened — and nothing could be more 
natural— that there sprung up a bitter sense 
of alienation between the poor and their best 
friends, to whom the shibboleth stood not 
only for the prejudice of the hour, but for a 
whole host of economic errors. “We must 
help ourselves; we must combine; we must 
fight everybody — our friends and our enemies 
all round ” — said the poor ; and trades-union- 
ism from this time took a new life and fiei'cer 
colours, while the movements which after- 
wards fell into rank under the name of Chart- 
ism sprang into fxall force and activity. 

We have had so many experiences of trades- 
unions of late years, that we can scarcely 
realize the panic which was caused by their 
revival at the date of which, we are speaking. 
They are now at all events a recognized power 
in the country, whatever may be the mischiefs 
wrought by their perverted action. Accord- 
ing to the re]ports of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies for the year 1889, on the 31st 
of December, 1889, there were 288 registered 
trade-unions, but only 104 of them made re- 
turns according to the request of the Board 
of Trade to supply balance-sheets and other 
information. According to the membership 
represented at the Trade-Union Congress in 
1892 the members number 2,000,000, Mr. 
George Howell said recently that there are 
8000 trade-unions in Great Britain, with 
1,200,000 financial members, and that they 
have an estimated revenue of ^2,000,000 
aimiially. 

There were many aggravating circum- 
stances following the alteration in the mode 
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of relief to the poor. In 1835 trade began to 
fall off; in the manufacturing districts the 
selfishness of the masters was the genei'al 
topic among the working-classes, while every 
place in the kingdom, south of the Tweed at 
all events, rang with stories of hardships in- 
flicted under the new poor-law. Some of these 
were true, and some false ; but of course, after 
so many generations of abuse it was impos- 
sible to get the fresh system into working 
order without hitches and difficulty arising 
here and there. 

The system of the Trades-unions had for 
some time been fluctuating, and now it'vsas, 
that besides the organizations of the sepaiate 
trades there sprang up a scheme for a general 
federation of the unions for purposes of 
mutual support in cases of strike or other 
revolt. This caused the greatest alarm, es- 
pecially when it was found that the scheme 
was intended to include the agricultural 
labourers. Then, indeed, the landowners 
and farmers began to quake; to ask what 
was to come next if these things went on, 
and, more practically, what could be done to 
stop them. This latter question was answered, 
but in a most unfortunate manner. ‘‘The 
Dorchester Labourers is a phrase which is 
still well remembered. Six “ peasants of that 
county were caught administering “union- 
ist” oaths to some of their poor comrades. 
Under an obsolete act against the extra- 
judicial administration of oaths these six 
men were indicted, found guilty, and actually 
sentenced to seven years^ transportation. 
There was here an evident straining of the 
law on the part of the prosecution. The 
poor clowns knew nothing of the law, for one 
thing ; and, in spite of the well-known legal 
provei'b that “ ignorance of the law excuseth 
no man,” ignorance always counts as a pallia- 
tion. But, worse than that, the convicted men 
knew that though they were tried for one 
offence they were punished for another. It 
was not of secret oaths that the landowners and 
the government were afraid, but of the growth 
of trades-unionism. There was, therefore, 
much popular sympathy excited on behalf of 
these men, and the trades-unions, rising in 


sudden indignation, summoned a “mass meet- 
ing” of all the societies for the 21st of April, 
1834. This was api[x>inted to come oflf in 
Copenhagen Fields, and it did. Copenhagen 
House was a famous semi-rxiral inn which is 
mentioned in Hone’s Emrg Day Book and in 
other literature of the same date, and the 
space around was open fields. In this meeting 
there was of coin^e the general idea of intimi- 
dation by means of a great show of ixuinbers 
and physical force; but it was believed — per- 
h«aps without much ground for the belief— 
that among a certain knot of hot-headed par- 
tisans who were not much given to disguise, 
there was a distinct intention to lay violent 
hands upon the ministers, or some of them, to 
sack London, or something of that sort, and, in 
particular, to seize Lord Melbouime. What 
was to happen to the duke and to Sir Roheit 
Peel, who were in office with him, is not 
clear. The meeting was held, and great was 
the alarm of timid old gentlemen ami trades- 
people, — maiiiy of whom shut their shojis. 
Five thousand householdei's were sworn in m 
sx>ecial constables, trooi)S in large innnbeni 
were kex>t in readiness for any emergency, all 
the public offices being guarded by soldiers 
and defended by ai-tillery ; but the immense 
procession, looking at a distance like a long 
black worm, though it stiirtled X)eaceful Is- 
lington and put a stop to work for that day, 
did no harm to man, woman, child, or shop. 
A deputation, 30,000 strong— cei*hiinly that, 
and some accounts give higher figures^ — 
marched with a memorial up to Lord Mel- 
bourne’s office, but, warned that he was in 
danger, the noble lord had x^esolved to keep 
out of the way. His secretary appeared at a 
window of the Home Office and told the 
leaders of the deputation that an address 
presented in that fashion could not be re- 
ceived, but that a memorial sent xtp withoxxt 
any appearance of intinudation would at once 
receive attention. The depxxtation then filed 
off peacefully to Kennington Common — then 
a wild, waste space, now an inclosed park — 
so as to give the south of London a taste of 
the “unionist” quality; there were a few 
speeches, and all was over. London slept in 
peace that night. The trades-unionists had 
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a-t least ^^demonstrated” that the working- 
man in mass looked very respectable in his 
Sunday’s best,” and that there was a good 
many of him. 

Eventually a memorial was in 

proper form, and without any appearance of 
intimidation, and a ^^free pardon” was sent 
out to the Dorchester laboarex"s. It was a long 
while before the affair was foi'gotten; but the 
second thoughts” of the government wex'e not 
discreditable to them, and if ‘Hhe masses” had 
not got much of what they wanted out of the 
reform parliament, it was plain that their 
induence over their rulers was increased. 
The days of the Percivals, the Sidmouths, and 
.the Castlereaghs were over and gone. 

What had the Whigs done? 

The Whigs were successful in passing the 
new poor-law, as we have stated, and this was 
oue of their triumphs, for the ox)position to 
the measure had been extreme. In the face 
of this opposition the bill was, as we have 
seen, carried by a majority of 107. It does 
not follow that a measure which is productive 
of immediate economy in a certain direction 
is perfect, or even just, and in some respects 
the new poor-law was undoubtedly at fault 
in its principles or its policy. It was a legiti- 
mate object to check the enormous increase in 
the number of illegitimate children, without 
responsible fathers, who were thrown upon 
the rates for support ; but the act undoubtedly 
.and admittedly was cruelly harsh to women, 
and it has since been amended amid great 
npplause. Still, a very shocking abuse was 
brought down to much lower dimensions, and 
within two years after the passing of the act 
it is said that the number of little waifs 

thrown upon the parish,” or, as we now say, 
“ the \mion,” was decreased by thix^teen per 
-cent. The poor-rate, which in 1833, the year 
of the meeting of the fix'st reformed parlia- 
ment, was more than .£8,600,000, was in about 
three years after the passing of the new law 
reduced by upwards of £3,000,000. All this 
was of course good, but the good was not 
unmixed. It was necessary to pass the law, 
but the time at which a long-delayed reform 
was at last carried out was in some respects 
ainfortunate. It was certainly unlucky for the 


Whigs as a party. The new poor-law was 
not a party measure, but there were party doc- 
trines or principles which naturally arrayed 
themselves against it. It will be in the mem- 
ory of living men that the new commissioners 
were held up to popxxlar hatred as three-tailed 
bashaws, while the Badicals found something 
to quarrel with in the centralization ” which 
lay at the bottom of the working policy of 
the new law. It may safely be said, and is 
indeed admitted now, that the repeal of the 
corn - laws was a necessary corollary of the 
new poor-law; but this Earl Gi-ey’s ministry 
would not hear of, ^^the agricultural interest” 
being a ]3olitical force whose enmity they did 
not dare to provoke. 

Many of the circumstances attending the 
ultimate success of the measure were unfortu- 
nate. After the retirement of Earl Grey the 
management of the bill in the House of Lords 
fell into the hands of Lord Bx'ougham, as we 
have already seen. His management was able 
in its way, and proved effective, but his motto 
was ^^thoroxigh;” and though he was a kind- 
hearted man, he was a lawyex', and had a 
lawyer’s habit of thinking more of letting the 
law have its coui*se than of any inconvenience 
arising fi'om its action. Nor was he the least 
bit of a sentimentalist. Luckily for the bill, 
and in the long run luckily for the country, 
he was a disciple of the school of philosophical 
Badicals, and well didlled in Malthus and Ben- 
tham. The latter was as hard as the nether 
millstone, axad so was his great ally James Mill. 
Thus, when Bx'ougham delivered his famous 
dictum that when a man proved himself one 
too many by not supporting himself, ^^Natui'e” 
must be held to kick him out of the common 
dining-room — at her ah'eady overcx'owded 
table there is no cover laid for him, and she 
stexmly bids him begone” — there was out of 
doors an all but universal howl of execration 
and defiance. The separating of married couples 
in the union houses was another and a kindred 
topic, which was made the most of in popular 
litei-ature, in caricatures, at public meetings, 
and even in the pulpit, in ways which it is 
easy to imagine. It soon got noised abroad 
among the people that the really amiable and 
able man Malthus, who had years before 
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helped to set the new stone rolling, and whose 
authority was so much quoted even now, was 
a well-to-do clergyman with a large family. 
What was made of this little point may be 
guessed, but those were plain-spoken days, 
and it had better not be described. 

It seemed, indeed, as if the poi^ular dislike 
of the measure would never subside. The 
then popular opera of “Gustavus” was bur- 
lesqued into ^ ^ J ust-starve-us.'^ The poor work- 
house overseer became the best-hated man in 
the world. The song of “ The Mistletoe 
Bough” was parodied by the song of ^^The 
Workhouse Boy,” which was immensely 
popular : — 

“The cloth was laid in the vorkus ’all, 

And the greatcoats hung on the vitevaslied vail, 

The paupers all was blithe and gay, 

Keeping their Christmas ’oliday, 

Ven the master he cries with a roguish leer, 

‘ You’ll all get fat on your Christmas cheer;’ 

And each vun by his looks appeared to say, 

‘ iqi have some more soup on this Ohristmas-day/ ” j 

The song then went on to tell how a poor 
boy who had once incuiTed the enmity of the 
master by asking for more soup had been 
pitched by him into a boiling-hot copper full 
of ^^voi’kus soup,” and held down there by 
the lid till he died; while the master px'O- 
ceeded to Serve out the soup with the dead 
body lying at the bottom of the copper. 
Years afterwards the boy^s bones were dis- 
covered in the copper, as Ginevra’s were in 
the old oak chest in the story of Rogers, 
which had formed the model of ‘^The Mistle- 
toe Bough.” Such was one version at least 
of this popular song. There was also a parody 
on the well-known air from Gustavus, ^^Come 
to the ball, ladies all,” which ran easily enough 
into Come to the hall, paupei'S all,” and so 
forth. Charles Dickens was of course too in- 
telligent a man not to know that the new 
poor-law was on the whole a wise measure, 
or at least he became so in time; but his 
story of Oliver T^Dist went a little too near 
to pandering to the state of the popular mind. 

Unfortunately, none except a very few 
thoughtful and far-seeing men saw, even 
while the work was doing, or after it was 
done, what evils the old system had entailed, 
and how long the remoter mischief must con- 


tinue. As for the old system, ‘Hhe public 
believed it an inexhaustible fund wliich be- 
longed to them. To obtain their share the 
brutal bullied the administrators; the profli- 
gate exhibited their illegitimate children,, 
which must be fed ; the idle folded their amis, 
and waited till they got it ; ignorant boys and 
girls married upon it ; poachers, thieves, and 
women of had character extorted it by intimi- 
dation; countiy justices lavished it for popu- 
laxity, and giiardians for convenience. . . .. 
Better men sank down among the woi'se ; the 
rate-paying cottager, after a vain, struggle,, 
went to the pay-table to seek relief; the 
modest girl might starve while her bolder 
neighbour received 1^. per week for eveiy 
illegitimate child.” 

In districts where the farmers administered 
the old i>oor-law they often paid part of their 
men^s wages out of the rates, which amounted 
to taxing the other ratepayers for the culti- 
vation of their fields. This led natxirally to 
bad cultivation. Then, in order to avoid the 
obligation of having to pay poor’s-rates, land- 
lords declined to build cottages, and even 
cleai’ed away such as existed. Hence over- 
crowding, with all its unsanitary and immoral 
miseries. A great living thinker who has often 
dwelt on this and kindred to]dcs has told us,, 
on the high authority of a very al)le clergy- 
man who was for six yeara chairman of the 
Bath Union, that not only did the old system* 
encourage the worthless to mxiltiply at the 
expense of the honest and lal>orious citizen^ 
but that it led to immorality of almost in- 
credible extent and kind- In the case of one 
workhouse there was, out of thirty maiTied 
couples, not one man then living with his own 
wife, while some of the couples wdio were thus 
living in “the house,” at the cost of decent 
and moral men, had actually exchanged wives 
twice or thrice since they entei^ed that happy 
haven. And this state of things was common. 
So much for the outcry about separating 
“those whom God had joined” which followed 
upon the passing of the new poor-law. 

Probably the measure next in political im- 
portance which occupied the attention of the 
reformed parliament was the inevitable in- 
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quiry and sul^sequent legislation for the better 
regulation of mnnicipal corporations in Eng- 
land and Wales. The subject had been 
agitated for some time ; and when the short- 
lived administration of Sir Eobert Peel was 
succeeded, in April, 1835, by that of Lord 
Melbourne, this particular question received 
the earliest attention of the government. In 
accordance with the recommendation of a 
committee of the House of Commons in 1833, 
a commission had been appointed to inquire 
into the state of the several corporations; and 
in the x'oyal speech at the close of the session 
it had been observed that the result of the 
investigation would enable parliament to 
mature such measures as might seem best 
fitted to place the internal government of 
corporate cities and towns on a solid founda- 
tion with respect to their finances, judicature, 
and police. The report, when issued, gave a 
good deal of dissatisfaction to those who, from 
the first, were disinclined to any reform at all 
in these ancient bodies. It was contended by 
some that the views of the commissioners 
were pai'tial and unfair ; that the statements 
of the witnesses were in many instances false, 
prejudiced, and unfounded; and that the 
general result was coloured by a foregone 
political intention. The report, moreover*, 
was not unanimous. One of the commissioners 
sent in a list of objections, and another dis- 
sented altogether from the conclusions of his 
colleagues. 

Nevertheless, it cannot he doubted that 
great abuses had grown up with time. The 
municipal corporation was an institution es- 
sentially popular in its origin. It seems to 
have issued out of the municipium of the 
Eomans, who, in various parts of their empire, 
including this island, established town com- 
munities for local government, to which they 
confided rather considerable powers. The 
Anglo-Saxons either adopted these institutions, 
or developed something similar out of their 
own habits of manly freedom and self-rule. 
Every freeman or burgess — in other words, 
every resident sharing in the payment of local 
taxes and the performance of local duties — 
had a vote in the election of bodies which 
were responsible for the well-being of cities. 


boroughs, and even rural districts; and in 
this way a species of provincial parliaments 
grew up, which must have done much towards 
accustoming the English people to the respon- 
sibilities of government. William the Con- 
queror, with the despotic instincts of his race, 
curtailed the privileges of his new subjects, 
and concentrated some of the old municipal 
functions in his own hands, or those of his 
agents. The bailiff, appointed by the king, 
took the place of the horough-reve or port- 
reve, elected by the citizens. Gradually, how- 
ever, some of the privileges of the towns were 
purchased back from necessitous sovereigns, 
and the mediaeval municipality formed itself 
out of the struggles of the commercial and 
ti'ading classes with a feudal aristocracy and 
a militaiy kingship. A reaction towards 
despotism followed under the Tudors and 
Stuarts. The constitution of boroughs was in 
several instances arbitrarily remoulded by 
royal charters. The governing power, where- 
ever it could be safely effected, was vested in 
small select classes, originally nominated by 
the crown, and afterwards renewed by self* 
election. These close bodies had sometimes 
the privilege of returning members to the 
House of Commons ; so that parliament itself 
was falsified by the perversion of local free- 
dom. Thus a world of corruption arose in 
most of the great centres of English life, and 
the commissioners of 1833-4 found abundant 
evidence of a condition entirely out of har- 
mony with modern ideas, and with the reason- 
able demands of political society. 

In early times the powers of the muni- 
cipality were probably exercised, in ordinary 
cases, by the superior magistracy, but on more 
serious occasions by the whole body of bur- 
gesses, who were called upon to confirm or 
reject what the others had proposed. After- 
wards a representative body was elected out 
of the mass of freemen, for it is only primitive 
communities which can legislate by their own 
direct action. The popular character of these 
bodies became gradually less in the course of 
years, even before the meddling of the Tudor 
kings ; and this evil tendency was confirmed 
and increased by royal ambition and distrust. 
Numerous corporate towns were persuaded or 
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intimidated into suirrendering their charters 
"by Charles II. and James II., and what they 
got in exchange was a very poor substitute. 
The latter of those monarchs, when in im- 
mediate dread of the landing of the Prince of 
Orange, issued a proclamation restoring all the 
municipal corporations to their ancient fi'an- 
chises ; but a certain habit of corruption had 
been established, and matters continued to 
get worse throughout the long period of the 
Georges. The work of local self-government 
passed, in many impor'tant matters, from the 
hands of the municipalities into those of 
trustees or commissioners appointed by act of 
parliament, and the corporate bodies degener- 
ated into a number of sluggish cliques, which 
spent the public money in eating and drink- 
ing, and sometimes divided the surplus funds 
among individual members. One of the 
abuses which time had in a manner sanc- 
tioned, or to which, at any rate, men had 
become so accustomed that they ceased to 
notice them, was the gi^anting leases of cor- 
porate estates at low rents to persons whom 
it was desired to favour. It was even alleged 
that in some instances charity bequests, of 
which the corporations were trustees, were 
misappropriated by private persons. In a 
large number of cases the whole system of 
borough administration, whether as regards 
taxation, municipal order, police, or criminal 
jurisdiction, was a system of jobbery, oppres- 
sion, and inefficiency. The freemen or bur- 
gesses, who in ancient times had formed the 
corporation, had in some places dwindled down 
to a small and unjustly privileged class; in 
some, had disappeared altogether. Under- 
hand influence obtained the appointment of 
executive ofiicers, and bad government fol- 
lowed in the wake of drunkenness, profligacy, 
and dishonest greed. 

The possession of power in these narrow 
corporations was not unfrequently hereditary: 
that is to say, certain offices would be allowed 
by a vicious courtesy to pass from father to 
son for generations. When the local repre- 
sentation (as, by a kind of mockery, it was 
called) had fallen into the hands of one poli- 
tical party or religious connection, it was 
almost impossible to obtain the slightest re- 


cognition or fair dealing for any other. All 
patronage was given to the relatives and 
friends of the official clique. Trading mono- 
polies, which deterred others from entering 
into the same lines of business, and enhaiiced 
prices by forbidding competition, were gratited 
to particular pci'sons. Even juries were 
chosen fiom a restricted class, and the admin- 
istration of justice partook of the vitiated life 
which had been permitted to grow uj-) in these 
close dens of privilege. What rendered the 
evil still woi'se, was the fact that the officials 
forming many of the so-called corporations 
were elected for life. Their proceedings were 
generally secret, and in some cases secrecy was 
enforced by an oath. Human nature must be 
something very different from what we know 
it to be, if such conditions had not resulted in 
the grossest corruption and the most scan- 
dalous injustice. 

It appeared from the repot't of the commis- 
sioners that the number of municipal corpor- 
ations in England and Wales was two hundred 
and foi'ty-sxx. All but nine of these were 
subjected to examination, an<l in no fewer 
than a hundred and eiglity-six boroughs the 
governing body was found to be self-elected* 
It is pleasant to find that some few of the 
municipal corporatioxis of those days were 
managed in an honourable and dignified spirit; 
but these were rare exceptions. The report 
concluded with a general indictment, which 
was thus expressed: — “We report to your 
majesty that there prevails amongst the in- 
habitants of a gi'eat majority of the incorpor- 
ated towns a geneml, and ixi our opinion a 
just, dissatisfaction with their mxxnicipal insti- 
tutions; a distrust of the self-elected municipal 
councils, whose powers are subject to no popu- 
lar control, and whose acts and proceedings, 
being secret, are unchecked by the iijfiuence 
of public opinion ; a distrust of the municipal 
magistracy, tainting with suspicion the local 
administration of justice, and often accom- 
panied with contempt of the persons by whom 
the law is administered ; a discontent under 
the burdens of local taxation, while r“evenues 
that ought to be applied for the public advan- 
tage are diverted from their legitimate use, 
and are sometimes wastefully bestowed for the 
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benefit of individuals — sometimes squandered 
for purposes injurious to tlie character and 
morals of the people. We therefore feel it to 
be our duty to represent to your majesty that 
the existing municipal corporations of Eng- 
land and Wales neither possess nor deserve 
the confidence or respect of your majesty’s 
subjects, and that a thorough reform must be 
effected before they can become what we 
humbly submit to your majesty they ought to 
be — useful and efficient instruments of local 
government.” 

It was obvious that, with a Liberal minis- 
try in power, the question of municipal reform 
could not be neglected after the presentation 
of such a report. Accordingly, on the 5th of 
June, 1835, Lord John Eussell, then secretary 
of state for the home department, introduced 
a bill for amending the evils of the existing 
condition. By this measure it was pi'oposed 
to deal with 183 corporations, including a 
population of at least 2,000,000. In speaking 
on the subject Lord John Russell stated that 
at Bedford the corporate body was only one- 
seventieth of the population, and one-fortieth 
of the property of the town. At Oxfoi'd 
there were 1400 electors, a great many of 
whom were not rated inhabitants of the city, 
and corrupt practices so largely prevailed that 
more than 500 voters seldom took part in the 
election. At Norwich there were 3225 resi- 
dent freemen, of whom 1123 wei-e not rated 
at all; 315 out of the latter number were 
actual paupers : while, on the other hand, out 
of ^25,541, which was the total value of the 
property rated at Norwich, ^18,224 belonged 
to persons who were in no way connected with 
the corporation. At Lincoln three-fourths 
of the corporate body were not ratepayers, 
and nearly four-fifths of the population were 
excluded from the municipality. Out of 2000 
ratepayers at Ipswich only 187 belonged to 
the corporation. At Liskeard 1685 persons 
were rated by a local act, of whom only 111 
were freemen ; so that, as Lord John Eussell 
pointed out, fourteen-fifteenths of these indi- 
viduals, paying taxes to the corporation, were 
excluded from the municipal body. Cam- 
bridge at that time had a population of 20,000 
inhabitants : the number of ^10 householders 


was 1434; but of these only 118 were free- 
men, Of the property of the town, valued at 
J25,490, only .£2110 belonged to freemen 
associated with the corporation. Bribery and 
treating were common chcumstances at the 
municipal elections of many towns. The 
report on Aldborough stated that the bur- 
gesses were accustomed to ask a regular price 
for their votes. Men of good position would 
get £35 on these occasions, and a certain clergy- 
man connected with the corporation valued 
his office and influence at £100 a year. In 
the borough of Orford the corporation was. 
mainly in the hands of the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, and the power thus conferred was used 
as a means of returning members to parlia- 
ment. 

To remedy these abuses it was proposed 
that there should be one uniform system of 
government, and one uniform franchise for 
the purpose of election. All irregular modes 
of acquiring the freedom of a corporation — 
such as birth, apprenticeship, and purchase — 
were abolished. The municipal franchise was 
vested in the inhabitants of boroughs who 
had been rated to the poor for three years. 
The governing body chosen by this constitu- 
ency was to consist of a mayor and common 
council. The order of aldermen was to be 
abolished. The pecuniary rights of existing 
freemen were preserved so long as they should 
live, but no new freemen were to be created. 
Exclusive rights of trading were to be discon- 
tinued; exceptional privileges — such as ex- 
emption from tolls — were abolished ; and the 
councils were endowed with more extensive 
powers of local government, police manage- 
ment, and the administration of justice, than 
they had before enjoyed. Provision was also 
made for the publicity of their pi'oceedings, 
the proper application of their funds, and the 
publication and audit of their accounts. With 
respect to estates placed at the disposal of 
corporations for charitable purposes, it was 
enacted that the town councils should become 
the trustees of those funds, for the manage- 
ment of which a separate secretary and trea- 
surer should be appointed; a provision was 
made for auditing them in a different manner 
from the general accounts of the borough. 
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The number of persons chosen for the manage- 
ment of charitable estates was not to be fewer 
than fifteen^ who were to be selected from 
among the general body of burgesses. 

Sir jElobert Peel, as the leader of the oppo- 
sition, gave a genei'al support to the measure, 
while observing that every one of the details 
required a separate discussion* It must be 
recollected that Peel, although a Conservative 
statesman, belonged to a middle-class, manu- 
facturing family, and was therefore less in- 
clined than aristocratic members of his party 
to preserve certain ancient and privileged 
monopolies. He alluded, in his speech to the 
House of Commons on the 5th of June, to the 
rapid mannei* in which places that at no remote 
period were inconsiderable had by manufac- 
turing industry started as it were into life, 
and arrived at great wealth and importance. 
He admitted that no provision was made in 
those places for the maintenance of order and 
the administration of justice, and he could not 
deny that the time had ax^rived when it was 
of the utmost moment to the well-being of 
society to establish a good system of muni- 
cipal goveimment in places which were then 
destitute of that advantage. Circumstances 
had changed, and he thought there was ample 
ground for considering whether provision 
ought not to be made for the local necessities 
of towns which at that time had no corpor- 
ations, and whether the system existing even 
in corporate towns was adequate to the re- 
quirements of the day. The evidence taken 
by the com mission ei^s had shown that abuses 
really existed, and to these it was necessary 
that parliament should apply an effectual 
remedy. Parliament had a right to require 
that the funds of corporations should, except 
when devoted to special purposes, be fairly 
applied on public grounds to objects connected 
with the general good. Poliowing out the 
main purport of his speech, Sir Pobert very 
earnestly advised all corporations to relinquish 
willingly the advantages which they might be 
supposed to gain by the application of corpor- 
ate funds to improper purposes. He appeared, 
however, to hint a certain degi^ee of doubt as 
to the ministerial intentions when he expressed 
a hope that the government would honestly 


execute that which they had declared to be 
their principle—namely, the restox'ation of 
popular power in such mattex's — -and would 
not simply effect a transfer of abuses from one 
party to another- Such a transfer would be 
of no advantage to the public ; bxxt Sir Kobert 
added that he would willingly co-operate with 
the government in passing a measure which 
would prevent a recurrence of the like evils 
in future, and eiisux'e a Irnid fide apidicatioa 
of corporate funds. That object could not be 
attained without, in a mateiial degree, plac- 
ing the election of oflicei*s tinder ijopular con- 
trol. It was cleax'ly important, however, that 
time should be given for tlie consideration of 
details; and the consideration of the franchise 
alone was a matter which demanded the 
utmost delibei’ation and caution. 

The bill was x'ead a second time without 
opposition on the ir>th of June. The necessity 
for some species or degree of I'eforxxx was in- 
deed so obvious that thex'e could be no con- 
ten tioix on the main principle of the measure. 
Both sides of the house accepted what the 
facts of the case had remlered unavoidable, 
and all discussion as to points of detail was 
pi'operly reserved for tlxe committee. This 
began on the 22d of June, and terminated on 
the 17th of July. The first disputed point 
had reference to the fixing of the boundaries 
of those boroughs whose limits had not been 
defined by the act passed for that purpose in 
connection with the [Reform Bill. It wasaxgiied 
by the opposition, and even by some members 
on the goveimment side of the house, that in 
this matter of the boundaries the crown was 
invested with a power which it ought not to 
possess, and that the executive was charged 
with duties which belonged to the legislature. 
An amendment proposed by Lord Dudley 
Stuart was, however, lost by a majority of 87. 

This was followed by a prolonged discussion 
on the clause which affected the rights of 
existing freemen, and the modes of acqumng 
the freedom of the corporation in future. The 
object of the clause was to confixxe the suffrage 
to occupancy and payment of rates within the 
borough, to the exclusion of those rights and 
titles of a different order which had for many 
generations been recognized. Sir William 
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Tollett, speaking on behalf of the vested in- 
terests thus imperilled, observed that a certain 
number of persons were to be deprived of the 
rights, privileges, and property which they 
had previously had reason to expect they 
would enjoy, and this would result in a de- 
privation of the parliamentary franchise. The 
iramers of the bill appeared to Sir William 
Follett to have been ignorant of the nature of 
many of the trusts vested in corporations on 
behalf of the freemen. In Coventry, he 
Pillaged, there were estates left on trust under 
which every freeman was entitled, on entering 
business, to a sum of £60, which he might 
hold for nine years, and every needy freeman 
was entitled to a sum of £4, There was also 
,an endowed grammar-school, with an income 
of nearly .£900 per annum; and to that school 
^every freeman might send his son free of ex- 
pense. Other advantages of the like nature 
were enumerated by the able advocate, who 
showed particiilar tenderness towards the 
rights accruing to apprentices under the tei*ms 
•of certain bequests. These arguments, how- 
ever, did not touch the principle of the mea- 
sure; for it may have been true that occasional 
benefits resulted from these ancient charities, 
and yet the mode of their administration may 
have been open to grave objections. It was 
•evident from the repoi*t of the commissioners 
that charitable funds were in many instances 
misappropriated, and the enjoyment of special 
privileges by particular electors, however 
highly prized by those on whom they were 
bestowed, or however excellent they may 
have been in themselves, could not be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of those larger 
and mox*e genex^al rights which pi-opeiiy be- 
longed to the whole body of ratepayers. One 
main object of the bill was to restore a condi- 
tion of democratic freedom which had existed 
in earlier times, but had been set aside or per- 
verted by the despotic inclinations of our 
Tudor and Stuart kings. It is remarkable 
how large a proportion of modern political 
reforms have been based on a return to the 
.ancient constitution of England — on a reversal 
of that policy which was a comparatively 
modern innovation, but which in the course 
of time had come to be regarded as the very 


essence of constitutionalism. Sir William 
Follett argued that the object of the govern- 
ment was to destroy the freemen ; their real 
object was to extend the privileges of freemen 
to a larger number, and to disallow those 
special qixalifications which were based on 
exclusiveness, and had resulted in corruption. 
As a lawyer Sir William Follett seems to have 
been more interested in the retention of estab- 
lished customs than in the enlai-gement of 
popular lights. Holding these views, he 
moved an amendment, the eiFect of which 
was to preserve what he called the rights of 
the freemen, without interfering with the 
municipal government of corporate boroughs. 

The amendment was strenuously opposed by 
the government. Many of the freemen whose 
privileges were championed by Sir William 
were actually men neither residing in the 
boroughs for which they had a vote, nor pos- 
sessing property there, but who, nevertheless, 
in some indirect way had acquired a local 
standing. The attorney-general characterized 
these persons as being in many instances ^^poor, 
wretched, degraded, and demoralized,” and he 
contended that to leave power in their hands 
would be to perpetuate corruption. ‘These 
freemen,” he said, “were not necessarily resi- 
dent in the borough. They need not possess 
any qualification as to property; they need not 
pay rates, and, for anything that existed to 
the conti-ary, might pass the greater part of 
the year in jail, and then come out and give 
their vote for a member of parliament.” The 
contention of the government was just and 
reasonable; but the case of the opposition had 
a certain plausibility which affected the minds 
of many. Several members who usually voted 
with the ministry declared their intention of 
supporting the amendment of Sir William 
Follett. Mr. T>. W. Harvey said the clause 
would destroy, in a short time, half the con- 
stituencies of the country. In Colchester it 
would reduce the electors from 1250 to 500, 
and in some boroughs it would bring them 
down to three or four hundred. Other mem- 
bers urged similar considerations, and in par- 
ticular Sir James Graham, as a member of the 
cabinet which had passed the Eeform Bill of 
1832, contended that the proposed clause was 
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a departure from what was understood to be 
one of the principles of that measure, namely, 
the perpetuation beyond their lives of the 
privileges of freemen. He thought, however, 
it would simplify the question if the amend- 
ment were limited to the rights of freemen 
under the Beform Bill, and to this suggestion 
Sir William Follett acceded. 

To Lord John Bussell the modification of 
the amendment was no more acceptable than 
the amendment itself. Many of the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by the freemen in question 
were described by the home secretary as of a 
nature hurtful to the general inhabitants of the 
town. Many of them consisted in a monopoly 
of trades, others in an exemption from tolls to 
which the main body of citizens were liable. 
These freemen, in fact, belonged to no cor- 
poration, and existed only for the purpose of 
receiving charities and exercising the parlia- 
mentary franchise. After much debate, the 
committee divided, when the original clause 
was carried by a majority of 44. But the 
question was again raised by Mr. Praed, the 
member for Yarmouth, who proposed another 
amendment on the subject, which was sup- 
ported by Sir Robert Peel, who argued that 
the proposed change involved a breach of faith 
towards the freemen whose prescriptive rights 
were confirmed by the Reform Bill. The late 
prime minister observed that they were not 
then inquiring, on theoretical and speculative 
principles, as to what might constitute a good 
right of voting; they were dealing with a 
franchise which they found existing by long 
prescription, solemnly confirmed by the “final 
measure and conclusive settlements^ of 1832. 

It is curious in these days to observe how 
general was the assumption at that time that 
the Reform Bill of Earl Grey^s administration 
had settled the question of the franchise for 
ever. No doubt that was the view generally 
advanced while the biU was passing through 
parliament, but it is amazing that men of ex- 
perience and knowledge should have believed 
such a thing possible. A measure which, how- 
ever excellent some of its features, left a large 
part of the people disfranchised, and perpetu- 
ated many of the abuses of a political condi- 
tion that set the nrivileccea of a. 


the national good, could not in the nature of 
things be permanent while population was in- 
creasing, while knowledge was spreading, while 
the forces of society were rapidly shifting from 
contracted to nH>re genex'al centimes. That an 
important alteration affecting the franchise 
should have been proposed three years after 
the passing of the Reform Bill was doubtless 
unexpected, and it is easy to understand that 
the municipal fi'eenien whose privileges were 
abolished so soon after they had been con- 
firmed by a great legislative act, should have 
considered that they were being dealt with in* 
a spu'it of bad faith. It is perhaps impoKSsible 
to reconcile the promises of 1832 witli the in- 
novations of 1835, yet the latter had reason 
and justice on their side, and a House of 
Commons elected by a reformed constituencyy. 
and pledged to the extension of liberal ideas, 
could hai'dly disregard them. Mr. Praed^s* 
amendment was therefore thrown out, though 
by a inajoidty of not more than 28. A third 
amendment was equally unsuccessful; nor was> 
Sir Robert Peel able to carry an amendment 
requiring a property qualification for common 
coiincilmen. Here again the government was- 
simply returning to the ancient practice of 
England. Lord John Russell, in resisting Sir 
Robert Feehs proposal, said that in no instance 
did the old charteiB contain a syllable about- 
pecuniary qualifications for the magistrates of 
boroughs. “Fit and discreet” persons were 
to be elected, but the electors were to decide 
for themselves who those persons should be. 
In the city of London no property qualification 
was required for holding municipal offices, or 
for being a member of the common council, and 
it was difficult to see why any difference should 
be allowed to exist in provincial towns. Sir 
Robert PeeFs amendment was lost by a ma- 
jority of 63. 

Another matter which encountered great 
opposition had reference to the periods of 
election. The bill provided that one-third of 
the councillors should go out of office every 
year : Lord Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby) 
proposed that this should tiike place only every 
second year. He considered that the shorter 
term would lead to perpetual vacillation and 
''*‘^rice, and that the principle of permanency 
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in local administration would 1be thus entirely 
destroyed. The government, however, main- 
tained their proposition, and a majority of 44 
disposed of the amendment. Mr. Grote, who, 
as we have already mentioned, was one of the 
most pronounced of the small hand of philoso- 
phical Radicals in the House of Commons, next 
came forward with the suggestion that power 
should he given to the town councils to order 
that an election should he made by ballot 
whenever a majority of that body should deem 
it proper and expedient. The ballot was 
the constant care of Mr. Grote. It was he 
who for several years was the principal advo- 
cate in parliament for conducting all elections 
on the principle of secret voting, and on the 
present occasion he probably considered that 
an experiment of this system might be made 
on a scale smaller and less important than 
that which would be involved in the elections 
to the House of Commons. A previous ex- 
perirneiit in the same direction had been tried 
by Sir J ohn Cam Hobhouse in his Vestry Act, 
but that gentleman now stated that no one 
parish in London had adopted the ballot 
which it had been the object of his measure 
to enable them to do whenever they pleased. 
The amendment of Mr. Grote was ultimately 
withdrawn, and the extension of the balloting 
system was deferred for a considerable period. 

A fui'ther division took place on that clause 
of the bill which declared that the town-clerk 
should be removable at pleasure. It was ar- 
gued, not without some force, that this would 
have the effect of converting a legal and pro- 
fessional into a party and political office. The 
town-clei'k under this system would be merely 
the servant of the party which for the time 
being happened to be dominant in the 
borough. If the opposite party came into 
power the town-clerk would be compelled 
to change his principles, or would be dis- 
missed. Legal ap}>ointments, said the oppo- 
nents of this provision, should not be placed 
at the mercy of political considerations. The 
duty of the town-clerk being to answer legal 
questions and to decide authoritatively all 
matters of form, the appointment should be 
kept clear from the passionate impulses of 
faction. Such, at least, was the view enter- 


tained by several members of the House of 
Commons, and it was even stated that in 
many boroughs the canvass for the town-clerk- 
ship had already begun, although the electors 
were not yet in existence nor the councillors* 
yet chosen. The reply of the government de- 
pended upon the somewhat too easy assump- 
tion that the town-councils would not exercise 
the power which the bill gave them, and that,, 
as the new councils would require the assis- 
tance of persons already well acquainted with 
borough affairs, there was little chance of the 
existing town-clerks being removed. Up to 
that time, it was contended, the councils had 
been the mere puppets of the town-clerks ; but 
by the proposed change the councils would 
exercise a sufficient control over those who 
were in fact their servants. The original 
clause was therefore retained. In fact, ther 
government prevailed on every point, so far 
as the House of Commons was concerned^ 
The bill was reported on the 17th of July, 
and on the 20th was I'ead a third time and 
passed without any further opiDOsition. The 
objectors relied uj^on the House of Lords for 
introducing considei'able modifications, and in 
that hope they were not disappointed. 

The opposition in the Upper House was* 
greatly strengthened by petitions which were 
sent up from Coventry, Doncaster, Lancaster, 
Worcester, Lincoln, and other corporations, 
praying to be heard against the bill by coun- 
sel ; and from Bristol and Liverpool, praying 
to be heard against it by their respective re- 
corders. The representatives of these towns 
complained that the report of the royal com- 
mission had contained gross and grievous- 
misrepresentations ; and when, on the 28th of 
July, the second reading of the measure was 
moved in the House of Lords, it was proposed 
that the petitioners should be heard by coun- 
sel. Lord Melbourne opposed the motion, and 
a long debate ensued. Ultimately the premier 
expressed his willingness to allow two counsel 
to be heard concei'ning the principle of the 
bill, if a fair and reasonable limit were placed to 
their speeches, and if it did not appear that the 
object was to delay the progress of the measure. 
The bill was then read a second time as a mat- 
ter of form, and on the 30th of July the hearing 
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of counsel began. This was continued on the 
two following days^ and the two legal gentle- 
men appearing on behalf of the corporations 
one of whom was Sii* Charles Wetherell — 
maintained that it was tyrannical, and con- 
trary to the spirit of English law, to inflict, 
without legal inq[iiiry and conviction, such dis- 
abilities as were imposed by the measure of 
the government. They attacked the report of 
the commissioners as being based upon evi- 
dence which was characterized by ignorance 
and partiality, and they charged the bill with 
injustice on the ground that it did away with 
vested rights, many of which had existed for 
centuries. The holders of those rights were, 
indeed, to receive compensation, but only such 
as the lords of the treasury, without any 
appeal, were prepared to give. The corpora- 
tions, said Sir Charles Wetherell, were en- 
titled to know of what delinquency they had 
been guilty — what they had done to forfeit 
their franchises and patrimonial rights. The 
preamble of the hill alleged that abuse and 
neglect” had existed ; but if this statement 
was not true, the penalties of the bill ought 
not to be inflicted. Foi'feitui'e without delin- 
quency was tyranny, and the corporations 
denied that they had committed the faults of 
which the commissioners adjudged them 
to be guilty. Sir Chaides, according to his 
usual temper, imported a good deal of passion 
into what should have been nothing more than 
a cold leg^ argument, and spoke of “the garru- 
lous trash and ribaldry, the gypsy jargon” of 
the report. He accused the commissioners of 
being the mere instruments of the govern- 
ment, and of having returned reports distin- 
guished by untruthful statements, and by the 
most glaring and indefensible bias towards 
the political patty of their masters. 

This was certainly not the proper spirit in 
which to approach a question of fact and law. 
Sir Charles Wetherell was guilty of the very 
sin with which he taxed the commissioners. 
His speech was an outbreak of party rage, 
provoked by the' prospect of a new accession 
of popular power, such as would, in all proba- 
bility, turn to the disadvantage of the party 
with which he was associated. The corpora- 
tions had had the opportunity of presenting 


their own case before the commissioners; they 
had had their advocates in the House of Com- 
mons, and they possessed many more in the 
House of Lords. It w^is therefore asking too 
much that they should be allowed to reopen 
the whole question of fact on the motion for 
the second reading of the bill in the Upper 
Chamber. When the arguments of counsel 
were concluded on the 1st of August, Lord 
Melbourne gave notice that he would oi>pose 
any motion for allowing evitlence to be ad- 
duced in defence of the corporations. Obvi- 
ously the intention of ilio opposition was to 
delay the progress of the measure, in the hope 
that in this way it might escape being |>assed 
that session. The goverumeuit not unnatur- 
ally resisted such a design, and on the 3rd of 
August Lord Melbourne moved that the 
house should go into ct>mmittee on the bill. 
The Earl of Carnarvon then moved that evi- 
dence should be taken at the bar of the house 
in support of the allegations contained in the 
several petitions. After a proloiiged and 
rather heated debate the house determined, 
by a majority of 124 to 54, to hear evidence. 
The government was thus left in a nunority 
of 70 on this particular question, and in ac- 
cordance with tlm desire of the majority, evi- 
dence was taken on the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
of August. 

Witnesses were examined in relation to 
about thirty boroughs. They were of course 
witnesses in favour of the corporations, and 
the general effect of their statements was to 
discredit, as false and dishonest, much of the 
testimony given before the commissioners. 
It was alleged that there had also been num- 
erous suppressions of facts deposed to during 
the inquiry — facts which, as they tended to 
invalidate foregone conclusions, were passed 
over in silence. On the termination of the 
evidence of these witnesses the house went 
into committee with the hill. This was on the 
12th of August, when the first alteration was 
px-oposed by Lord Lyudhurst, who moved a 
clause pi’esei'ving to all freemen, to every per- 
son who might have been a freeman but for 
this measure, and to their widows and chil- 
dren, or the husbands of their daughters or 
widows, the same rights in the property of the 
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borough as would have belonged to them by 
its law and custom if the act had not been 
passed. The object of this amendment was 
to perpetuate what the authors of the bill 
justly considered the undue privileges of cer- 
tain persons. Lord Melbourne accordingly 
opposed the amendment as going too far. He 
said he should not be disinclined to consider 
a proposal for extending the period during j 
which these rights should be preserved beyond 
the point at which it was fixed by the bill ; 
but he would not consent to preserve in per- 
petuity rights which he believed to be pre- 
judicial both to the freemen themselves and 
to the whole community. The oi^ponents of 
the measure spoke of the proposed change as 
sheer spoliation. The freemen had been for 
many ages in possession of certain property, 
of which it was now proposed to deprive them, 
and this was regarded as a most dangerous 
precedent. But it was contended by Lord 
Brougham, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and 
others, that the pi'operty belonged to the free- 
men in their character of corporators, and 
that, if that function might be the subject of 
legislative regulation, so might the piivileges 
which attached to it. These rights, it was 
urged, had been vested in a particular class of 
pei'sons, simply because those pei'sons had 
been made the depositaries of political privi- 
leges : they were granted for the benefit of the 
public, to be enjoyed until the political privi- 
leges to which they were annexed should 
cease. These arguments were irrefragable, 
but they failed to convince the majority of 
the House of Lords, for, on a division, minis- 
ters were left in a minority of 93. 

Lord Lyndhurst then moved another amend- 
ment, which had previously been rejected in 
the House of Commons. This was designed 
to preserve to the freemen their parliamentary 
franchise, as secured by the Eeform Bill. 
Lord Melbourne expressed great dislike to 
the proposed amendment, but, perceiving that 
there was no hope of success, he did not call 
for a division, and the amendment was adopted. 
On the 14th of August Lord Lyndhurst pro- 
posed an amendment requiring a certain quali- 
fication in the town-councillors. He con- 
ceived that the best mode of fixing the quali- 


fication — a mode applicable to all places — 
would be to take the council from the highest 
ratepayers in each borough. A determined 
opposition was ofiered by the government to- 
the proposed change. Qualifications, where 
they existed, had never been found to give 
any security ; where they did not exist, as in 
the parliamentary representation of Scotland;^ 
their absence had not led to the selection of 
improper or disreputable persons. Lord Mel- 
bourne averred that the amendment, if 
adopted, would prove fatal to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the bill, but it was nevertheless carried 
by 120 votes to 39. At a subsequent stage of 
the proceedings the further qualification was- 
added of the possession of ^1000 in real or 
personal estate in towns divided into four or 
more wards, and of ^‘500 in towns divided 
into fewer than four wards, or foiming only 
one ward. 

The next alteration in the bill was one by 
which it was provided that a fixed proportion 
of the town-council — namely , one-fourth of the 
whole body — should hold office for life. The 
ostensible object of this amendment was to^ 
prevent fluctuation and caprice in the charac- 
ter and composition of the town-councils ; the* 
real object was undoubtedly to create a species- 
of oligarchy in all boroughs affected by the 
act, and in this way to place a drag upon the- 
democratical influences which it was the im 
tention of the measure to call into existence. 
It was indeed admitted by some friends of the 
bill that the proposals of the government- 
would be fatal to the princiifie of aristocracy,, 
and this was a consideration which necessarily 
carried with it great w^eight in an assembly of 
territorial and hereditary legislators. The* 
amendment was accordingly sanctioned by 126 
to 39 votes, leaving ministers in a minority of 
87. Other amendments were carried, con- 
firming their existing jurisdiction to those per- 
sons who were justices of the peace under^ 
borough charters; giving to the revising bar- 
risters the power of dividing boroughs into 
wards, and fixing the number of councillors 
which each ward should return; restoring to 
the county magistrates the function of grant- 
ing licenses, which bad been abolished in the 
original draft of the bill; limiting to those* 
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members wlio might belong to the Church of 
England the ecclesiastical patronage of the 
town-councils; and effecting some other altera- 
tions of less importance. These matters were 
agreed to without any division ; hut a struggle 
took place over an amendment previously re- 
jected by the House of Commons, which de- 
clared that the town-clerks should hold their 
offices during good behaviour. This was car- 
ried in the Lords by a majority of 104 to 36. 
It was originally proposed by ministers, and 
sanctioned by the Commons, that the king in 
council should determine the boundaries of 
the borough territory to be governed by the 
new councils, but the peers decided that this 
power should remain in the hands of parlia- 
ment. 

The bill thus modified was p^sed by the 
House of Lords on the 28th of August, and 
the amendments were brought before the 
‘Commons by Lord John Russell on the 31st 
vof the same month. The home secretary re- 
ferred in terms of grave rebuke to the dis- 
paraging tone adopted in the Upper Chamber 
with reference to the House of Commons, and 
.strongly condemned the fierce invectives of 
.Sir Cliaiies Wethereli when pleading at the 
bar on behalf of the corporations. Neverthe- 
less, the question for the House of Commons 
to decide was whether the bill, even as altered 
by the Lords, might not be moulded into an 
•efficient instrument of good municipal goveim- 
ment- It had at one time seemed not impro- 
bable that minister woxild give up the bill 
.altogether, in consequence of the changes 
effected by the peers; but upon reconsidera- 
tion they had determined that this would be an 
objectionable course, and they accordingly set 
themselves to discover some middle path, by 
which the views of the two houses might be 
reconciled, though of course not without a de- 
.gree of self-sacrifice on the part of both. The 
home secretary exhibited much seH-control and 
.adroitness in the management of this difficult 
business, and eventually a series of compro- 
mises was adopted. A qualification for town- 
councillors was agreed to, hut it was to consist 
not in the fact of the candidate being neces- 
sarily one of the highest ratepayers of the 
borough, as determined by the Lords, hut in 


his possession of a certain amount of real or 
personal estate. The aldermen created by the 
House of Lords were to be elected for six 
years instead of for life, ixnd the exclusive 
eligibility of existing aldermen wtis not in- 
sisted on* 

Much difficulty wjis encountered in dealing 
with the exercise of ecclesiastical patronage by 
the town-councillors. Loixl John Ilussell de- 
sired to reject the amendxnent of the Lords, 
l>y which that patronage was to be confined to 
members of the Church of England ; and he 
proposed that the Commons should return to 
the original provision of the bill, leaving the 
pati'onage in the IuuuIb of all alike. Sir 
Robert Peel, who, f.is the Conservative leader, 
showed a good deal of conciliation, was never- 
theless strongly in favour of the Ix>rd8^ 
amendment, which it was contended had 
been based on principles of equity and reaiaon. 
The home secretary himself admitted that in 
the abstract Nonconforinists were not the fittest 
pei'sons to present to vaauxt benefices in the 
Establishment from which they dissented ; yet 
he supported the original proposition with a 
determination ‘which was declared to proceed 
moi'e from party feeling than from a sense of 
justice. Ultimately Mr. Spring Rice |>roposed 
to insert a clause directing the eccIesiaBtical pa- 
tronage belonging to boroughs to be sold, and 
the price to be invested for the public good of the 
boroughs; which suggestion was accepted. The 
Commons did not attempt to restore the clause 
which gave to the town-councils the i)Ower 
of granting licenses. Some of the amexidmetits, 
however, were thrown out, while others were 
accepted; and the disagi'eemeute between the 
two branches of the legislature were finally 
arranged in a series of conferences between 
a committee of the House of Commons axid 
managers on tlie pai*t of the House of Lords. 
On points which they considered of compara- 
tively slight impoi^tance the peera gave way. 
They retained, however, their original amend- 
ments, providing that justices should be named 
directly by the crown and not selected from 
lists sent up by the town-councils ; and that the 
division into wards should begin with boroughs 
containing a population of 6000 instead of 
9000. On the 7th of September, thi'ee days 
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jbefore tlie prorogation of parliament, Lord 
Jolin Russell recommended that, for the sake 
of peace, and as the bill, though deprived of 
much of its original excellence, was still an 
•effective measure, the house should agree to 
it as it then stood, reserving the right of in- 
troducing whatever improvement in the work- 
ing might afterwards appear to be necessary. 
The Commons thereupon agreed to the bill as 
it had been once more returned to them from 
the Lords, and it received the royal assent on 
the 9th of September, 1835. 

The disagreement between the two houses 
had at one time threatened to attain the pro- 
portions of a very serious collision. Excited 
meetings were held in various parts of the 
.country, at which the action of the House of 
Lords was severely condemned, and the House 
of Commons was required to i*eject altogether 
the amendments which had been introduced by 
the body of hereditary legislators. This feeling 
found an echo within the Lower House itself. 
The Liberal party in those days, as in these, was 
-divided into two sections: one which still clung 
to the old appellation of Whigs, and which 
in many respects answered to the present Mo- 
derate” Liberals; another known then, as now, 
by the name of Radicals- The latter section 
condemned the action of the House of Lords 
in no measured language. These views found an 
eloquent mouthpiece in Mr. Roebuck, the mem- 
ber for Bath ; the same Mr. Roebuck who in 
later days sat for Sheffield, and who towards 
the close of his long career exhibited something 
more than a tendency towards a peculiarly 
.qualified Conservatism. In speaking on the 
Lords’ amendments to the Municipal Reform 
Bill he asked why the real representatives of the 
people should bear the insults of so weak a body 
as the House of Lords, when they had it in their 
power to crush that institution. The upper 
■chamber, he said, had thrown out all the im- 
portant measures which the representatives of 
the people had passed : how much longer 
would they be required to go on with conces- 
sions? The House of Commons had reformed 
itself ; hut, asked Mr. Roebuck, was there no 
other body that required excision by the knife? 
He confessed himself an advocate for extreme 
democracy, and believed that the sooner they 


brought matters to an understanding the 
better. The interest of the Lords was simply 
to maintain the supremacy of irresponsible 
power, and that was wholly incomicatible with 
the interests of the joeople. Why,” demanded 
the member for Bath, should such a body, 
with circumstances, intei*ests, and feelings en- 
tirely opposed to popular desires, any longer 
have the power of controlling the decisions of 
that house? It was childish and imbecile to 
talk of conciliation and concession in such a 
case. He was one of those who felt it neces- 
sary to stir up the people upon this subject to 
something approaching a revolution.” This 
was leather the language of passion than of 
statesmanship; but the belligerent spirit of 
Mr. Roebuck on the one side was met wdth 
an equally warlike tendency on the other. 
Some of the Conservatives maintained that 
the amendments of the Lords should be enforced 
in all their integrity; and in the passage of the 
bill through the House of Lords the more ex- 
treme members of the Tory party had adoj^ted 
a tone towards the House of Commons and 
the people which was certainly deserving of 
the severest censure. Old Lord Eldon, then 
within three years of his death, exhibited 
bitter hostility towards the measure — not in- 
deed in the House of Lords itself, for his in- 
firmities prevented him from going there, but 
in private conversations with influential per- 
sons. The lord-chancellor of earlier days had 
always been one of the stanchest supporters 
of unbending Toryism ever known in Eng- 
land, and he adhered to his political predi- 
lections to the last. Eortunately, however, 
these extreme views evaporated in a good deal 
of excited speech-making, and the more prac- 
tical members of the two parties decided, as 
we have seen, upon a compromise which may 
have satisfied neither, but which at any rate 
conferred upon the country a measure of no 
small value, amending some of the worst 
abuses in the former condition of English 
boroughs, and opening the door to any further 
alterations which might be found necessary 
in the progress of time, and which have in fact 
been introduced by the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act of 1859, and some others. 

A distinguished writer on constitutional 
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history has remarked that by these reforms 
local self-government has been eifectually re- 
stored. ''Elected rulers,” he observes, "have 
since generally secured the confidence of their 
constituents ; municipal office has become an 
object of honourable ambition to public- 
spirited townsmen ; and local administration, 
if not free from abuses, has been exercised 
under responsibility ^^nd popular control; anti, 
furthei’, the enjoyment of municipal franchises 
has encouraged and kept alive a spirit of poli- 
tical freedom in the inhabitants of towns. One 
ancient institution alone was omitted from 
this general measure of reform, — the corpora- 
tion of the city of London. It was a mxmi- 
cipal principality of great antiquity, of wide 
jurisdiction, of ample property and revenues, 
and of composite organization. Distinguished 
for its public spirit, its independent influence 
had often been the bulwark of popular rights. 
Its magistrates had braved the resentment of 
kings and parliaments; its citizens had been 
foremost in the caiise of civil and religious 
liberty. Its traditions were associated with 
the history and glories of England. Its civic 
potentates had entertained with princely 
splendour kings, conquerors, ambassadoi's, 
and statesmen. Its wealth and stateliness, its 
noble old Guildhall and antique pageantry, 
were famous throughout Europe. It united, 
like an ancient monarchy, the memories of a 
past age with the pride and power of a living 
institution. Such a corporation as this could 
not he lightly touched.’’ The legislatox’s of 
1835 and those of subsequent years in truth 
hesitated to attack the government of the 
City of London. Reforms had frequently 
been considered, but nothing involving a radi- 
cal change was effected, though the question 
was one which often appeared to be rising in 
the near future. There were few who had 
the courage to approach a problem bristling 
with difficulties on every side, and involving, 
to him who should handle it, an enormous 
amount of labour. Mr. Gladstone approached 
it, and there was, not without reason, a general 
opinion that this would probably be one of 
the measures associated with his name. His 
power of dealing with complicated questions, 
dlepending On an immense array of facts and 


figures, has rarely been equalled, and it is an 
ability of this nature which will be especially 
required when the reform of the City corpora- 
tion comes before pai'liament, as it is likely to- 
do in the near future. 

The Anatomy Act of 1832 was not a Whig 
meiisiire or a Tory measure, but it was a very 
useful one; and the act itself, with the story 
of which it was the seq\iel, deserves a word of 
notice. Speaking in its favour, Mr. Macaulay 
ridiculed with great suecean the argument of 
its opponents — for, strange to say, it had 
opponenta—tliat it wms a nxeasure conceived 
in favour of the rich leather than the poor. It 
w’^as, he insisted (and the contention was obvi- 
ously true), the poor who suffered most from 
lack of good surgery. The xich were always 
sui'e to get the best that could be had, and 
one of the most serious drawbacks that surgi- 
cal science had had to put up with was the 
want of "subjects” for diasectum. 

The word "burk” or "burke” yet retnains 
for us, and though a slang word, it is found 
ill dictionaiies and is in creditable use both 
by writem and speakers. But what the word 
"burking” stood for at the time when Mac- 
aulay had to defend the Anatomy Bill in tlie 
House of Commons has almost faded from 
popular memory and passed into the catalogue 
of historical curiosities. Until the Anatomy Bill 
had become law many timid people were afraid 
to go out alone after dark lest they should be 
"burked,” and actual burkxngs di<l take place 
long after Burke was hanged. The demand 
for " subjects ” in the anatomy schools was so 
great, and the prices paid so high, that there 
was something like a premium upon murder. 
Murdei's did accordingly occur, two wretches 
named Bishop and Williams following in 
England in* the steps of Bui*ke and Hare in 
Scotland. Burke is said to have " burked ” at 
least sixteen " subjects.” The process w*as to 
smother the victim ; and this ruffian told the 
world that the idea had firat struck him on 
reading or hearing read the murder of Ben- 
hadad of Syria (2 Kings viii. 15) by the 
placing of a wet cloth over liis mouth and 
nose. Sometimes a pitch - plaster seems to 
have been employed. At all ©vents "burk- 
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ing” was a terror; and after the murder of 
^‘^the Italian boy by Bishop and ’Williams,” 
in London, there was a general panic on the 
subject. That the passing of such a bill should 
meet with the slightest opposition does indeed 
seem incredible, when we only glance at the 
preamble, and know that those who opposed 
it were well aware that it recited no more 
than the plain truth. ’Whereas,” the act 
opens, a knowledge of the causes and nature 
of sundry diseases which affect the body, and 
of the best methods of treating and curing 
such diseases, and of healing and repairing 
divers wounds and injuries to which the 
human frame is liable, cannot be acquired 
without the aid of anatomical examination; 
and whereas the legal supply of human bodies 
for such anatomical examination is insufficient 
fully to provide the means of such knowledge ; 
and whereas, in order fully to supply human 
bodies for such purposes, divers great and 
grievous crimes have been committed, and, 
lately, murder, for the single object of selling 
for such purposes the bodies of the persons so 
murdered ; and whereas, therefore, it is highly 
expedient to give protection, under certain 
regulations, to the study and practice of 
anatomy, and to prevent, as far as may be, 
such great and grievous crimes and murder as 
aforesaid, be it enacted,” and so forth. The 
only clause which it is necessary to quote in 
explanation of the defective state of the law 
previously to the passing of the act is the 
seventh. By the seventh clause it is enacted 
that it shall be lawful for any executor or 
other party having lawful possession of the 
body of any deceased person, and not being 
an undertaker or other party intrusted with 
the body, for the purpose only of interment, 
to permit the body of such deceased person to 
undergo anatomical examination, unless, to the 
knowledge of such executor or other party, 
such person shall have expressed his desire, 
either in writing, at any time during his life, 
or verbally, in the presence of two or more 
witnesses, during the illness whereof he died, 
that his body, after death, might not undergo 
such examination; or unless the surviving 
husband or wife, or any known relative of the 

deceased person, shall require the body to be 
Von I. 
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interred without such examinatioti.” JSTo dead 
body was to be removed for anatomical ex- 
amination until forty-eight hours after deatli; 
and a medical certificate of the cause of death 
was to accompany it in every case. The de» 
mands of the medical profession for subjects 
are large; but it was believed that the num- 
ber of absolutely friendless persons dying in 
hospitals and poorhouses, whose dead bodies 
were made available under this act, were 
sufficient for the purposes of science. 

Among the most successful and important 
measures which were passed without violent 
opposition should also be mentioned the series 
of bills introduced by Lord John Russell in 
the early part of the session of 1837, for the 
further amelioration of the Criminal Code. By 
these humane enactments the number of crimes 
punishable by death was reduced to seven, and 
a longer interval was to elapse between the 
sentence and the execution of a criminal — the 
sheriff having been previously under an obli- 
gation to carry out the capital sentence within 
three days. It can scarcely be believed by the 
reader not acquainted with the fact, that up to* 
this time no prisoner tried for felony was per- 
mitted to be defended by counsel, although in 
some of the colonies persons accused of similar 
crimes were allowed legal aid. A bill was passed 
to remedy this glaring injustice ; and it the 
more readily found assent in the House of Lords, 
because of the support which it obtained from 
Lord Lyndhurst, who candidly admitted that 
he had entirely changed his opinions, and, 
from having once been an opponent of a. 
similar proposal, was now its earnest advocate. 

Among the grievances of the Dissenters, 
those attending on the state of the Marriage 
Laws were perhaps as keenly felt as those 
relating to church-rates. The pocket of a. 
man is a tender organ, but so is a woman's 
heart ; and it was the women who, when the 
hardship was felt at all, got the worst of the 
effects of the marriage law as it stood. It 
would be impossible to go fully into the 
history of that law, though it would be very 
interesting, and is almost necessary for the 

full understanding of the subject. The Vicar 
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)/ Wakefield gives us eome liglit upon the 
natter^ and that is a story -which everybody 
[Cnows. In fact the marriage law of England, 
previously to the passing of Lord Hard wickeds 
A-ct in 1797, was not so unlike that of Scot- 
land as might be supposed. 

The Quakers, opposed to “steeple-houses^^ 
and “ priests/' and all forms of state religion, 
had made a bold stand in behalf of indepen- 
dence in the matter of the marriage contract. 
Nobody doubted their sincerity or their 
general honesty, whatever was thought of 
their rejection of ceremonies,” and their 
horror of ^“^steeple-houses.” Cromwell, it is 
well known, was in favour of a much wider 
scheme of religious “toleration” than any 
one except perhaps his secretary Milton, who 
ended his days as a Quietist, and the great 
churchman J eremy Taylor, had yet conceived 
■or made public in any such way as carried 
authority with it. But it was left for an 
English judge in the reign of Charles II. 
{Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief-justice of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench under Cromwell), to 
lay down formally the principle that what the 
English law really looked to was the same as 
the Scotch law looked to — namely, the sincere 
intention of the parties. The story is given 
so quaintly by Bishop Burnet that it is worth 
quoting : — “ He was a true son of the Church 
of England, but moderate towards Dissenters, 
and just even to those from whom he differed 
most, which appeared signally in the care he 
took of preserving the Quakers from that mis- 
chief that was like to fall on them by declar- 
ing their marriages void, and so hastarding 
their children; hut he considered marriage 
and succession as a right of nature from which 
none should be barred, what mistake soever 
they might he under in the points of revealed 
religion. And therefore in a trial that was 
before him, when a Quaker was sued for some 
debts owing by his wife before he married 
her, and the Quaker’s counsel pretended that 
it was no marriage that had passed between 
them, since it was not solemnized according 
to the rules of the Church of England, he 
declared that he was not willing on his own 
opinion to make children bastards, and gave 
directions to the jury to find it special. It 


was a reflection on the whole party that one 
of them, to avoid an ixiconvenience he had 
fallen in, thought to have preserved himself 
by a defence, that if it had been allowed by 
law must have made their whole issue bas- 
tards and incapable of succession ; and for all 
their preteiided friendship to one another, if 
this judge had not been more their friend 
than one of those they so called, their pos- 
terity had been little beholding them. But 
he governed himself indeed by the law of the 
gospel, of doing to otheiB what he would have 
othei*s do to him ; and, therefore, because he 
would have thought it a hardHhi|>, not with- 
out cruelty, if amongst Papists all marriages 
were nulled which had not been I^mde with 
all the ceremonies in the Roman ritual, so he, 
applying this to the ciise of the secteries, he 
thought all marriages made according to the 
several persuasions of men ought to have their 
effects in law.” 

This act of good sexme and plain justice on 
the part of Hale may be set off against his 
superstitious folly or worse in the matter of 
witches. Indeed, it was a very long while 
before any one could bring himself to take 
the same view of the marriage question as 
Hale did. One of the most conspicuous 
failures of the Whigs related to this topic, 
and melancholy was the mistake made by 
Lord J ohn Russell. Lord Altliorp had blun- 
dered on the chux'ch-rate question, ^ — ^proposing 
simply to alter the mode of collection in favour 
of Nonconformists, while maintaining that the 
Church of England had a right to the tithes. 
Of this scheme the Dissenters abominated the 
principle, while the landowners and the clergy 
opposed the details, so it fell through. Lord 
John Russell made as gross a muddle of his 
marriage bill, under which he proposed that 
if the banns were publislied in the parish 
church, marriages in Dissenting places of 
worship should he made legal. But apart 
from their principles, the ordinary Noncon- 
formists had by this time got to remember 
habitually what the Quakers had gained by 
standing out for it, and they threw cold water, 
the very coldest, upon Lord John’s biU. It is 
not generally known that one of the acutest 
and most pungent writers on the side of the 
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Dissenting view of this question was the 
rentle humorist Charles Lamb, whose Quaker 
ntimacies and ^‘proclivities” had no doubt 
voke up his mind upon this important social 
)[uestion. 

Sir Eobert Peel, during his brief tei*m of 
>ffice in 1835, had brought forward another 
bill, which, though it was too imperfect to be 
acceptable, was liked better than the measure 
:hat had been proposed by the Whigs in the 
previous year, and may be said to have sug- 
jested some of the provisions which were 
Luclusively adopted in the year following. 
Marriages were to be celebrated in the usual 
vvay, if people chose to have the ceremony 
performed at church, but others who objected 
were to attend before a magistx'ate of the hun- 
Ired in which they resided, at least seven 
lays before their marriage, and make oath 
bhat they were of the age of twenty-one, or, if 
ander that age, that they had obtained the 
consent of their parents and guardians, and 
knew of no lawful impediment to their union. 
A copy of this affirmation was to he forwarded 
fco the clergyman of the parish, who for a fee 
of five shillings was to enter it, in the parish 
register, and the contracting parties were after- 
wards to be at liberty to celebrate their mar- 
riage by any religious ceremony which suited 
fcheir opinions. This hill was, however, scarcely 
a less feeble expedient than those that had 
preceded it. The whole question of registra- 
tion was now before the public, and as the 
only legal registers of deaths and marriages 
were those kept in the churches, while there 
was no registry of births at all, but only of 
baptisms, not only were a large class of the 
community left out of the record, but such 
registi^ation as had been effected in the 
churches in bygone years had been found to 
be so scandalously imperfect and inaccurate 
that in many instances serious difficulties were 
encountered in endeavouring to prove a title 
by succession to important properties. The 
old leaves of the parchment registry books had 
sometimes been taken out by the parish clerks 
or even by the clergy, to be used for various 
domestic purposes, such as the lining of a pin- 
cushion, the foundation of a kettle-holder, 
the preservation of artificial flies for fishing, 


or the mending of the hack of a hook, — and 
instances had been known of permitting per- 
sons to obtain possession of the registers, and 
even of mutilating them at the request of some 
infiuential or intimate friend who wanted a 
particular autograph. Strangely enough, at 
the period referred to the most correct of the 
registers were those kept by the French Pro- 
testant refugees who had settled in England, 
and still attended the places of worship pro- 
vided by their community. The English Dis- 
senting and Nonconformist bodies were, to say 
the least of it, entirely neglected except they 
made special arrangements of their own, or 
temporarily abated their principles by some 
act of conformity, to which they not nnfre- 
quently submitted with ill-concealed resent- 
ment. That a great deal of inaccuracy, omis- 
sion, and carelessness still existed in the 
entries in the registry books was undoubted, 
and it was equally certain that the disabilities 
of Dissenters were but little relieved. It had 
therefore become necessary that some general 
and uniform system should be established by 
which registration should not only be complete, 
but should be effected by a public officer 
through his subordinates, and that copies of 
the registers should be preserved for refer- 
ence at a central office. Two bills, one of 
which provided a general system of registra- 
tion of births and deaths, and the other of 
marriages, effected a change by which those 
who chose to celebrate funerals, baptisms, or 
weddings in the churches could still do so — 
while Dissenters were relieved from the vex- 
ations under which they had so long com- 
plained. But the secular advantages of the 
measure were soon seen to he far greater than 
had been supposed, since to the registrar-gen- 
eral and his officers was confided the impor- 
tant duty of collecting and recording an enor- 
mous number of facts and data which have 
been of increasing value in estimating and 
accelerating the progress of society, and in 
promoting the adoption of the readiest and 
most effective means of maintaining the public 
health, and removing many of the causes of 
misery and distress. * There was no serious 
opposition to these hills, for Sir Eohert Peel 
in the House of Commons, and the Duke of 
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WellingtorL in the Lords, gave them such 
hearty support that both the goyernmeBt and 
the opposition may be credited with their 
adoption. 

Though the Eegistration Bills had removed 
the religious disabilities of Dissenters, so far 
as the recognition of their claim to celebrate 
baptismal, marriage, or funeral ceremonies, 
according to their own consciences, without 
thereby forfeiting the right to have the events 
placed on the public record — they were still 
compelled to pay the rates for the mainten- 
ance of the Church of England as by law 
established. Little difficulty had been ex- 
perienced in passing a bill for the commutation 
of tithes in England; but the House of Lords, 
the majority of the clergy, and the opposition 
were as steadfastly opposed to the abolition 
of church-rates here, as they were to the re- 
mission of the tithe in Ireland. 

The ecclesiastical commission which had 
been appointed under the ministry of Sir 
Robert Peel bad set itself to reform glaring 
abuses, and the successors of those who first 
occupied a place at its deliberations were 
diligent to reduce the inequalities of the in- 
comes of the bishops and deans, to suppress 
many sinecures, and to provide for a reduction 
in the number of canons and minor canons. 
The amendment of many equally glaring in- 
equalities among the clergy below these ec- 
clesiastical ranks was rendered almost hope- 
less, because of the enormous amount of lay 
patronage and the private right to sell and 
transfer livings so that the commissioners could 
only deal with benefices in public patronage ; 
but as these were mostly in the more popu- 
lous and increasing districts, much was ex- 
pected even from the partial operation of the 
scheme. The whole of the recommendations 
of the committee were not suffered to pass the 
legislature, however. The Bishops^ Bill was 
the only one which could be accomplished in 
that session, because of the opposition of the 
Radical and Dissenting members on the min- 
isterial side of the house, who were urging the 
settlement of the question of church-rates 
before the passing of any further measures, 
which would serve to establish the Church in 


its possessions and its demands by the very 
act of modifying ecclesiastical incomes. The 
result was that the clergy had time to combine 
in petitioning against tixe proposed changes— 
that the wit, ingettuity, and brilliant argu- 
ment of Sidney Smith were exerted against 
the measure — and that out of the bills which 
were intended together to introduce a s^^stem 
of cliurcli reform, only those were adopted 
which to some extent equalized and reduced 
the incomes of future l)iHhoj)«, abolished the 
holding of ecclesiastical dignities oi' benefices 
im commendmn^ and restricted the renewal of 
ecclesiastical leases. 

The Whig government was already weaky 
and the leading Radicals now hehl meetings 
in which the feeble conduct of the ministry, 
in yielding to the repeated domination of the* 
Loi'ds, was warmly diBcuSHe<L UuIeBs they 
took a firmer sbind in the next ECBBion they 
would receive from the more a<lvanced re- 
formers but little support* If the Raxiical 
members with the whole body of Dissentem 
went into opposition the ]K)Hition of the 
ministry would be serious, and the govern- 
ment Wixs willing eiiough to introduce a mea- 
siu'e for the abolition of chnrch-ratOB if they 
could hope to airry it. The only scheme* 
of which such a hope eoidd be entertained 
was one which would leave the Church com- 
paratively uninjured. Mx% Spring Rice, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, was intrasted 
with a proposition to place tlie landed pro- 
perty of the Church under secular manage- 
ment, by which it was supposed an additional 
amount might be realized sufficient to meet 
the charges to defray winch church-rates were 
levied, while a further balance would be left 
to pay the expenses of the ecclesiastical com- 
mission. The prelates took alarm* The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the l)ishops sent 
forth a manifesto claiming for the Church 
whatever the property Indonging to it might 
be made to yield. This interference on the 
part of those who were members of the House 
of Lords with a measure still under the con- 
sideration of the Commons was vehemently 
denounced by ministers ; but the result proved 
that the bill could not be safely adopted, for 
on a division the government had only a 
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majority of five, and tlie measure was conse- 
quently abandoned — Lord John Russell suc- 
ceeding, however, in obtaining a majority of 
86 in favour of a commission of inquiry into 
the management of church lands. 

The weakness — some of their former ad- 
herents as well as their opponents called it 
the pusillanimity — of the government was 
apparent notwithstanding the important and 
beneficial measures which had been passed. 
A number of bills had to be dropped because 
of the small majorities by which they were 
supported, and because of the determined 
opposition of the Lords. The majorities were 
still diminishing, and it was out of the ques- 
tion to seek to balance the House of Lords by 
the expedient of creating new peers. The 
resignation of the ministry seemed to be 
inevitable. Sir Robert Peel had publicly in 
the House of Commons announced his readi- 
ness to take office, when on Tuesday, the 20th of 
June (1837), the bells of the London chui'ches 
were heard tolling a muified peal. King Wil- 
liam IV. was dead. He had reached his seventy- 
second year, and had been for some time in 
feeble health, which was made worse by an 
attack of hay-fever — a complaint from which 
he had frequently suffered before his accession, 
but which, with some other ailments, signs of a 
weak constitution, had disappeared after he 
came to the throne. He had continued to 
transact business, but on the 15th of June his 
death had been expected, and every one was 
surprised to hear that a favourable change 
had taken place, and that his physicians had 
left him and returned to London, On Sunday 
the 18th his end was approaching; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was sent for, and found 
the king in a calm and resigned frame of 
mind. On Tuesday morning the throne was 
vacant, and the country was exhibiting signs 
of genuine grief, — for William, though not a 
brilliant, nor a strong-minded, nor a cultured 
man, was honest and well-meaning. He was 
obstinate and opiniated, but he earnestly de- 
sired to do his duty and to act with justice 
and fairness. People had ceased to call him 
the patriot king and the reforming monarch, 
but he was still called the sailor king; and 


the title was believed in some way to express 
his bluff good humour and honesty of purpose. 
He was familiar in his associations, fond of 
gossiping, and by no means majestic in his 
beaidng; but he had a good share of common 
sense, and was altogether a very good and 
useful monarch. At all events, the men who 
had the best opportunities for judging of his 
character spoke words not of eulogy hut of 
honest respect for his memory when parlia- 
ment met after his death. Lord Melbourne j 
who perhaps had least reason for thinking 
highly of him, not only commended his assi- 
duity and industry, but declared that he was 
as fair and just and conscientious a man as 
ever existed — always willing to listen to any 
argument, even though opposed to his own 
previous feeling.^^ Earl Grey said of him that 
^^a man more sincerely devoted to the inter- 
ests of his country — a man who had a bet- 
ter understanding of what was necessary to 
the furtherance of those interests — a man 
who was more patient in considering all the 
circumstances connected with those interests 
— a man who was more attentive to his duty 
on every occasion — never did exist. And the 
Duke of Wellington spoke earnestly of his 
firmness, candoiir, justice, and true spirit of 
conciliation.^^ There is something character- 
istic of each speaker in tie terms used ; but it 
cannot be said that on the whole they were 
undeserved, or that the words themselves were 
either insincere or exaggerated. 

Since the accession of William IV. a person- 
age, then very young and for a long time after- 
wards strange to any of the foregrounds of 
history, had been increasingly the subject 
of public consideration and half-reticent dis- 
cussion among those who lived in the midst 
of political life. We mean the young lady 
who is now the first lady in this country, 
and who was then known as the Princess 
Victoiia. Princesses cannot claim the im- 
munity which ladies of lower rank are sup- 
posed to be entitled to, and it stands pub- 
licly recorded that the Princess Victoria was 
born upon the 24th of May, 1819. Indeed we 
hear every year how old this exalted person- 
age is, so that it is a very simple matter of 
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arithmetic to fix the year of her birth* That 
birth was an event of great interest to the 
English people, for it seetned to make the suc- 
cession to the crown secure; and the Duke of 
Kent was always much liked, to say nothing 
of a general feeling that he had been some- 
what ''sat down upon'' by George III. Prin- 
cess Charlotte had not long been dead, and it 
was the widower, Prince Leopold, who had the 
honour of opening his doors at Claremont to the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent after their marriage 
at Leiningen — the Princess Maria Louisa Vic- 
toria, the bride, being Leopold's own sister. 
Lord Eldon had given it as his opinion that it 
was not necessary that any of the royal chil- 
dren should be born in England; but the Duke 
and Duchess, who, after their visit to Clare- 
mont, had retired to Leiningen again, were 
anxious that the expected infant should be a 
native of this country. It befell, then, that the 
little Victoria was born at Kensington Palace; 
and though the year of her birth was a very 
troubled one to the nation, the event was a 
pleasant drop in the cup of hitters. How the 
Duke of Kent met his death is well known, 
and was long a topic of familiar talk at Biitish 
firesides. Having got his hoots wet on a long 
•walk, he was so occupied in playing with the 
baby on his return home that he neglected re- 
peated urgencies about changing them; caught 
cold, and died within eleven days. His will 
appointed the duchess sole guardian of the 
Princess Alexandrina Yictorire (sio in will) "to 
all intents and for all purposes whatsoever.” 
Every eye was now turned upon this exalted 
lady and her infant daughter, whom, indeed, 
she held in her arms while receiving the de- 
putation which was sent by vote of both houses 
of parliament to read addresses of condolence. 
It was now plain that unless something very 
extraordinary intervened, the next sovereign 
would be a woman, and the manner in which 
the widowed duchess performed her task as 
guardian was sure to be severely watched. 

The Princess Victoria was eleven years old 
when King William ascended the throne, 
and at the date when the king was dis- 
missing the Whig ministers she was of course 
im her early teens. ISTot much had been 
made known about the manner in which the 


princess was brought up, hut enough was dis- 
covered to please the people of England. The 
education of this young lady, upon whom so 
much depended now it was clear that there 
would never be a direct heir to the throne, 
was evidently as simple and homely as it could 
well be. She was seen dressed simply, prac- 
tising habits which were favourable for her 
health. She was out in all weathers, making 
hei'self happy with her young girl friends just 
like any other English damsel. This was not- 
extraordinary, but it was pleirsant. The bring- 
ing U2> of the Princeas Charlotte, whose death 
caused so much excitement, liacl been most 
unfoi'tunate, as was natural, from the state of 
affaim between her father and mothei'. She 
was known to be wilful, lavish, and not 
without coai'seness. Now it very early tran- 
spired that the Princess Victoria had been 
brought up in notions and habits of strict 
economy in money mattem. After the nation's 
experience of some of the royal dukes this 
was a comfort. Gossip soon got hold of a 
thousand stories of the young lady's good 
manners, truthfulness, and caution in spending 
money. Once while slie was staying at Tun- 
bridge Wells, she had been buying presents 
for her young relatives and friends, and had 
spent her last coin in her purchases. Sud- 
denly she remembered one more friend for 
whom she would like to purchiise something, 
and she fixed upon a certain box, price half-a- 
crown. The woman who kept the counter of 
the bazaar was about to let the box go, though 
unpaid for, with the rest of the pretty things ; 
but the piincess's governess interposed, saying,, 
"As the princess has not got the money, she 
cannot buy the box.” So the box was put 
aside. The piincess would be penniless until 
quarter-day. Punctually on that day, at about 
seven o'clock a.m., the royal damsel came 
trotting ixp on her pretty donkey to pay for 
the box. 

There had always been a little uneasiness in 
the popular mind about the Duke of Cumber- 
land. It turned out afterwards that this un- 
easiness was not ill founded. The nation dis- 
liked him, knew he was a fierce and unscrupu- 
lous "Orangeman,” and politically of a most 
headstrong type; and there was a general 
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feeliDg that the princess would not he safe for 
the succession, unless a regency were appointed 
until she should come of age. A bill had in 
fact been passed, by which it was provided 
that in case of the king's dying befoi-e the , 
queen and without issue, the queen should be * 
regent ; but that in any other contingency the 
Duchess of Kent should fill that office until 
the princess came of age. 

In 1835 came disclosures which startled 
even those who had apprehended the worst, — 
with the exception, of course, of the very few 
who were absolutely behind the scenes. Con- 
sidering the humdrum ways into which we 
have now fallen, it reads like romance, though 
it is true history, that at this time there was 
a deliberately concocted and powerfully sup- 
ported scheme on foot for setting aside the 
succession to the crown. Several of the 
Liberal membei's of the House of Commons, 
including Mr. Shiel, the great orator, and 
especially Mr. Hume, pressed Sir Eobert Peel 
with questions relating to the reception of ad- 
dresses to the crowm from certain treasonable 
associations known as Orange clubs. Nothing 
particular came of these questions, until Mr. 
Goulburn was ^^put up” to give the formal 
answer that some such addresses had been re- 
ceived, and there the matter for the moment 
dropped ; hut the hare announcement was re- 
ceived with such an outbreak of cheering that 
it was apparent something unusual lay behind. 
Before the end of the session Mr. Hume moved 
for and obtained a committee to investigate 
this matter of the Orange lodges and their 
designs, and the evidence was certainly rather 
alarming. The name of Colonel Fairman, said 
to have been the confidential agent of the 
leaders in this treasonable movement, will pro- 
bably be remembered by many readers of these 
pages who have hardly remembered the story. 
In the evidence given before Mr. Hume's com- 
mittee what was generally held to be proved 
was the existence of a tremendous confedera- 
tion of Orange clubs, having for its object to 
set aside the Princess Victoria as next in suc- 
cession and place the Duke of Cumberland 
upon the throne. The chiefs of the Orange 
movement had conceived the hopeful idea 
that the Duke of Wellington intended to seize 


the crown — an idea for which, perhaps, they 
were indebted to the Corsican prisoner ; and 
they proposed to declare King William IV. 
insane, shelve the princess as a woman and a 
minor, and place the Duke of Cumberland 
upon the throne. At all events there was evi- 
dence of the existence of a vast Orange con- 
federation, having that galloping, dreary 
duke ” for its grand -master and the Bishop 
of Salisbury for grand - chaplain, while many 
of the Tory peers were among the leaders. 
Ill England there were 145,000 members, in 
Ireland 175,000, and tliere were branches in 
nearly every regiment of the army at home 
and abroad. Naturally enough the Duke of 
Cumberland and Lord Kenyon, who was im- 
plicated along with him, denied having any 
guilty knowledge of their proceedings, and in 
particular declared tliat they did not know of 
the existence of Orange clubs in the army. 
All the committee could do was to report that 
they could not reconcile this contradiction 
with the rest of the evidence, and Lord John 
EusseH managed to induce the House of Com- 
mons to suspend judgment in the matter. 
This was in order to give the Duke of Cum- 
berland time to withdraw from the Association, 
but as his royal highness did not seem inclined 
to do this, he was given up to his pm-suers, 
and censured by vote. 

During the vacation of 1836 the Eadicals 
determined to indict the Duke of Cumberland, 
the Bishop of Salisbury, and Lord Kenyon, 
under the act which had been employed to en- 
trap the Dorchester labourers. The indictments 
were drawn, and counsel were instructed, when 
the thing came to a stand on account of the 
death of an important witness; but when the 
House of Commons again met, Mr. Hume 
proposed an address to the crown upon the 
subject. This, with some modifications, was 
carried, and the hated duke then proceeded to 
break up the confederation. 

In 1833 died a woman whose general powers 
and acquirements would not entitle her to a 
place in history, but who may well be noticed 
in a sketch of progress, because an unusual 
number of the questions which we are apt to 
consider entirely modern connect themselves 
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with her name. There was much in the 
career of Hannah More which we may now- 
adays naturally smile at; but she was not an 
ordinary woman, and she was in some respects 
much in advance of her time. That, indeed, 
is a vague phrase when used of any one who 
lived so long; but the truth is that she was 
much in advance of the epoch at which she 
passed away — not in all respects, but in some 
very important ones. Miss Hannah More — 
or, as she was called by brevet rank, Mi'S. 
Hannah More — heard of Clive’s victox'ies in 
India when she was a child, and she lived 
to see the Reform Bill, the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, and the Penny Maga- 
zine.” She lived through all those years of 
popular ferment in England which, following 
upon the Erench revolution, and reaching 
down from Orator Hunt and his set to the 
trades-unionism of the new era., kept the 
clergy and the more conservative portion 
of society in constant alarm. Nor was this 
the whole of her connection with such mat- 
ters, She had a real and effective gift of 
addressing the poor ” so as to gain their ear 
and turn them to moderation. She was ap- 
plied to by bishops and statesmen to write 
politico-moral tracts, in order, as the phrase 
was, to ^^stem the torrent of sedition and 
unbelief;” and she did it. These tracts had 
an enormous run. One of them, which is 
definitely religious in purport and is entitled 
Parley the Porter ^ is still in circulation; and 
another, The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain^ has 
a large sale. This tract is a narrative with 
the same kind of purpose as Paley’s tract 
for the poor, Remoyu for GoyitentmeyiL The 
object is to induce ^^poor people” to be con- 
tented with a little, to touch their hats to 
their betters,” and keep quiet. Some of the 
smaller tracts, sold at a halfpenny each, are 
still to be seen in the museums of the curious, 
and they supply curious illustrations of by- 
gone manners. The general tone is that of 
the verses to Hogarth’s Idle and Industrious 
Apprentices, and not even the gallows is ex- 
cluded from the illustrations. The print, the 
paper, and the woodcuts would now exclude 
them from Seven Dials. But for all this, 
Hannah More must be reckoned among the 


pioneers of popular education and cheap litera- 
ture. The story of her efforts to establish 
schools for the poor is too long to be told 
here, but the opposition she met with from 
people who ought to have known better was 
tragic- She lived to see the dawn of a better 
day, and her aged heart must have leaped at 
Brougham’s words, The Bchoolmaater is 
abroad.” 

Hannah More, who liad been the close 
friend of Johnson, Garrick, Mrs. Montagu 
(the friend of the climbing boys), and most 
of the wits of that day, including Burke, would 
have had many excuses for taking an old- 
fashioned view of certain new qiiestions. Yet 
she was one of the very very few who wel- 
comed those Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge which nearly everybody else 
set down as silly abeiTations. Tbougb a deeply 
i-eiigioxis woman of what is called the evan- 
gelical school, she wrote plays (two of which 
were acted); and she was one of the earli- 
est and most strenuous advocates of better 
education for womem She especially con- 
tended tliat they should be thoroughly edu- 
cated for household work, and in this respect, 
among othera, vras far in advance of her time- 
She looked with some timidity xipon the turn 
things were taking in the conntry shortly 
before her death, bixt on the wdiole slie was a 
friend to whatever is truly Liberal,” and 
well deserves a small corner to herself in a 
record of progress such as this is. 

In the year 1834 the House of Commons 
listened to the fii'st speech of a young Con- 
servative of high rank and veiy remarkable 
ancesti'y. This was Sidney Herbert, then 
only twenty-four years of age, but afterwards 
Lord Herbert of Lea. He had entered par- 
liament as Tory member for Soxith Wilts in 
1832, and now made his fii*st speech by op- 
posing the admission of Dissenters to the 
universities. He was looked upon as a very 
bright and amiable young man, and one not 
unwilling to ^^take a position and his aidsto- 
cratic appearance and peculiar ancestry made 
him the subject of much curiosity. 

The fact is, Sidney Herbert was the second 
son of the Earl of Pembroke and Lady Pern- 
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broke his wife, who was the daughter of 
Count Woronzoff. And who was Count Wor- 
onzoff 1 He had been sent to England as Eus- 
.sian ambassador by no less a person than the 
celebrated Catherine of Eussia, though he had 
not been Bussian ambassador all his life^ and 
had for fifty years lived in England in a style 
which made his career undistinguishable from 
that of any English gentleman of his time. 

, Still it must be noted that it was Sidney 
Herbert’s uncle, his mothei*’s brother, who 
was appointed Governor of Bessarabia and 
New Russia, and who really did much to im- 
prove the country in its own resources as well 
as to open it up as a grain-market for other 
nations. But there is more to come. Who 
■does not remember Schamyl and the stimggle 
in the Caucasus'? It was this same uncle of the 
young Sidney Herbert who was commissioned 
by the Russian emperor to ‘^put down” 
^Schamyl. Schamyl was not so easily to be 
put down. But it is not easy to imagine a 
more curiously provoking state of things than 
that which we shall find occurring some years 
hence, when Sidney Herbei't will be secre- 
tary-at-war in England, and the English are 
ravaging, or have it in their plans to ravage, 
his uncle’s estates ! Meanwhile it is sufficient 
to note that Sidney Herbert, who had been 
first to Harrow and then to Oxford, was, con- 
currently with Mr. Gladstone, one of the 
rising young men ” of the Conservative or 
Tory party, though he was at this time a 
.somewhat hesitating speaker. Subsequently, 
however, we shall find him developing that 
peculiar fluency of utterance which, remark- 
ably enough, proved to be one of the badges 
*of the Peelite party. 

In the latter part of the year 1835 appeared 
in the heavens one of the most remarkable of 
the cometary bodies. For many reasons it 
caused gi'eat excitement, and in many ways 
the circumstances surrounding its advent 
might be taken as data from which to mea- 
sure the progress of popular enlightenment. 
If Halley’s comet were to appear now — which 
it is sure not to do — or rather if it were about 
to appear, the best information concerning the 
time would approach the public mind by ten 


thousand avenues. It was different in 1835, 
and there were scores of catch-penny tracts 
about the wonderful visitor, though there 
were already in existence some good periodi- 
cals, and the amount of knowledge that was 
in easy current circulation about the stranger 
was great. We have much to learn respecting 
comets even now : the vulgar have not ceased 
to be afraid of them; there are still vague 
fears that this poor planet may get caught 
and scorched up or suffocated in the tail of 
one of them ; and there are still superstitious 
terrors. But the general supposition among 
educated people is that the earth might pass 
thi'ough the tail of a comet without knowing 
it, though wine-growers have maintained that 
comet” vintages are always good. 

Halley’s comet, appearing in 1835, might 
'very well cause some excitement, for it had a 
story. It was supposed to be the same as the 
comet which appeared in the year 52 n.o., 
and it was certain that it had appeared in 
1456. This was soon after the Turks, having 
become masters of Constantinople, had excited 
a panic all over the West, and ^^good Chris- 
tians” were bidden to add to their ave-marias 
the petition, Save us from the Turk and the 
comet.” This comet had also appeared in 
1759, and the period of its arrival at the peri- 
helion point had been the subject of some 
exciting discussion. Long before its actual 
appearance Laland, Clairaut, and Madame 
Lepante had announced (November, 1758) 
that Halley’s comet would be found on this 
occasion to have suffered a retardation, and 
that it would reach its perihelion 618 days 
later than it had done in 1682. The period 
foretold was the middle of April, 1759, but 
Clairaut had announced that under pressure of 
time he had omitted in his calculations certain 
small elements, which might make a difference 
of about a month. Now the comet passed its 
perihelion on the 12th of March in that year. 

In 1835 there were several calculations of 
the perihelion-period of Halley’s comet, the 
best known being those of M. Damoiseau and 
M, de Pontdcoulant. The 4th, the 7th, and 
the 13th of November were the dates respec- 
tively foretold, but the actual period proved 
to he the 16th of that month, — ^the largest 
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range of difference being twelve days^ the 
smallest only four. 

During the years we have just now been 
surveying great influences, other than poli- 
tical, were at work in helping to shape the 
characteristics and fortunes of "'the new age,” 
as certain popular writers began now to call 
it. Some of those must be briefly glanced at. 
Our list shall end with the publication of the- 
Pichwich Papers^ which was both a striking 
sign of the times and a powerful factor of 
change. For the moment, however, it will be 
convenient to turn to the deaths of one or 
two illustrious writers who are now more or 
less spent forces, but whose chai'acter and 
works have had distinct results for all of us. 

George Crabbe, clergyman, botanist, and 
poet, belongs so much to the past and present 
at once that it is difficult to know^ what place 
exactly to assign to him; but he cannot be 
omitted. He belonged to the old school in 
one respect, was patronized (in the Maecenas 
sense) by Burke, and thought the praise of 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. Fox the brightest 
feathers in his cap. What Burke did for him 
must be sought iu his biography, but it should 
never be forgotten. The chief point to notice 
is that Crabbe was evidently all his life 
quite unaware of the work he was doing by 
poems such as The Tillage and The Paruh 
Begisier. The truth is, he was the pioneer of 
general interest iu the lot of the poor. While 
politicians were spouting, and demagogues 
quarrelling (all of them doing some good in 
their way), the solemnly truthful poetry of 
Crabbe fell like a saturating, pervading rain 
all over the land, and prepared the hearts and 
minds of tens of thousands for "'new views” 
in sanitary, educational, and other matters. 
At about the time of his death changes were 
in progress, if not partly achieved, which were 
to make some of his writing inapplicable, but 
his awfully sombre description of a country 
workhouse could never be forgotten by any 
who had once read it : — 

‘'There, where the putrid vapours flagging play, 
And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day;*" 

nor could the story of Phoebe Dawson. 


Crabbe was a man of extreme gentleness, 
and meekness, who never quite got out of the 
"'dropi>iug-dowu-dead” ways of his poverty- 
stricken life at Aldborough, and at first in 
London. When they wei*e going to dinner at 
a lord’s Moore woxtld say, ""For heaven’s sake,. 
Crabbe, hold ui> your head a bit.” 

The death of Coleridge in 1834 was an 
event of more mark. His peculiar views of 
church-and-state questioim had, as is well 
kmnvn, a great effect upon the mind of Mr. 
Gladstone among others, and this history has 
already noted, however briefly, their con« 
nection with the Oxford or High Church 
movement, wdiich ended in the secession of 
Dr. J. H. Newtnan, and with Yonng Eng- 
landisrn. This is }>y no means the wdiole of a 
subject which is far too large for discussion 
here, but it may be safelj" and profitably noted 
that Coleridge, next to Burke, had the great- 
est influence in turning the minds of politi- 
cians of the higher order to what may be called 
comprehensive and trul}" imperial ways of 
treating public qxtestions. Besides this, he also 
wiiB one of the foremost of those who made 
literature and politics more human and com- 
passioiiate,and was a real pioneer of good things 
to the poor and oppressed. In politics he would 
rather have been classed as a Conservative 
than a Liberal, and he hated demagogues; but 
for all that his heart, like evexy great heart,. 
waB with the fainting, strugglixxg many. 

The most amusing and appi'opriate light in 
which we can regard Coleridge for a moment 
before passing on is as one of the great talkers 
who were so stx'iking a feature of the age that 
we are going away ivonu Things are not now 
settled by "" tongue,” or even much influenced 
by ""tongue,” as they wex*e then: we mean, 
of course, not by the tongue of the salon^. 
for there is tongue enough in other ways. 
Johnson and Bui'ke were gone, but there 
were four omnipotent talkers in London,, 
whom people came from the ends of the eai'th 
to learn wisdom from. These were Coleridge,. 
Macaulay, Sydney Smith, and Hallam. In- 
experienced hosts, bent on making a sensation, 
would sometimes bhmder by inviting Macau- 
lay, Hallam, and Smith to the same dinner- 
table — though of course things were better 
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managed at Holland House, Bowood, and 
other great centres of social influence. The 
effect of having them all there in the same 
room was that none of them talked at all be- 
yond passing the time of day, or putting some 
such question as the brilliant Talleyi-and did to 
the dumbfoundered Jeffrey, when he spoke no 
word all the evening beyond putting a ques- 
tion to Monsieur Jeffrey” as to the proper 
way of preparing your national cock-a-leekie.” 
When Macaulay returned, sick and worn, from 
India, Sydney Smith said, “Macaulay is 
greatly improved of late — yes, very much. I 
have noticed in him flashes of silence.” Hallam 
was a man who would hardly eat for talking 
— he was once described as “Hallam with his 
mouth full of cabbage and contradiction.” But 
not all these, not even the astounding Macau- 
lay, with whom, when he once got the steam 
up, conversation was a wild imiDossibility, 
could compare with Coleridge. He declared 
that he never in his life had a headache — 
never was conscious of having a head — ^and 
one consequence of this was that his over- 
whelming, diluvial store of knowledge was' 
always at his command. No man, perhaps, 
ever had a larger and more reverent “school” 
of listeners, and his opinions on the class of 
questions which have largely occupied the 
mind of men of Mr. Gladstone’s ordei* were, 
through the medium of his “golden tongue,” 
impressed upon the minds of the inquiring 
listeners who gathered about him wherever he 
was. It may almost be said that he could not 
live without a listener — one at least. There 
was another writer, a schoolfellow and friend 
of ‘Coleridge’s, who died about the same time, 
and who also was one of the humanitarians, 
and he has told some di'oll stories, half-true, 
half-false, of his friend’s “gift of the gab.” 
Scarcely one of them can be called a carica- 
ture. For instance, Lamb says that starting 
one morning from London to Enfield he met 
Coleridge, who seized him by the button and 
began discussing as usual. After putting up 
with him to the last possible moment he cut 
oflF the button, and left it in the hand of Cole- 
ridge, who still went on talking. On his re- 
turn from Enfield in the evening he declares 
that he found Coleridge, button in hand, hold- 


ing forth as before. This is of course not quite 
exact, but it cannot be far from the truth. 
Many of the authenticated stories nearly ap- 
proach it, and during his later yesirs at High- 
gate the school children, who used to call him 
“Old Coley,” would run away from him in 
terror lest he should impound them as lis- 
teners. 

The great merit of Coleridge, for the pur- 
poses of this history, is that his mode of treat- 
ing the higher politics, especially in relation 
to religion, formed a kind of bridge between 
the two centuries. His work was done many 
years before his death. 

From the time of the cholera visitation a 
great change may be noticed in the freedom, 
frequency, and thoroughness with which sani- 
tary questions were discussed. The disap- 
pointment caused by the immediate effects 
of the Eef orm Bill had at least this good effect, 
that it made “the people” for the time less in- 
clined to listen to demagogues, and more ready 
to think of improving their own condition by 
the means that science could place in their 
power. There was no law which made it in- 
cumbent on any one, 2:)easant or artisan, to be 
dirty, or drunken, or to sleep in ill-aired 
rooms. True, for the present the window- 
tax still existed, but it was doomed, and the 
value of “ hygiene,” as we now call it, began 
to be better and better understood. T>}\ 
Soiithwood Smith was one of the foremost in 
the new movement, and his writings ai'e still 
valuable. 

Although Lord Brougham, disappointed in 
many things, and not finding the “ diffusion 
of useful knowledge” as smooth a task as was 
anticipated, declared one day that he was per- 
suaded, after all, that the people of England 
did not want to be educated ; yet, for all that, 
his schoolmaster was “ abroad,” and could not 
be recalled. The slow progress of general 
culture, and the fact that the question of 
national education not only stood still but 
seemed as if it must stand still for ever, caused 
some wags to endow the celebi’ated saying 
(intended to “dish ” the duke) with a newmean- 
ing, and it was thought comic to say that the 
schoolmaster was “abroad” and nobody could 
tell when he would be back again. Still, the 
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increase in books and periodicals was very 
^reat. Too mncb of the magazine literature 
was of a kind which would now be prosecuted 
instantly, yet decent booksellers felt, so it 
would seem, no sham® in selling it. You 
might see cheap magazines with unc][UotabIe 
jokes spread open side by side with religious 
tracts, The Christianas Femiy Magazine^ and 
The Monthy Visitor, Not the slightest attempt 
was made in those days to isolate scandalous 
stories with discretion, and there were news- 
papers which made their chief profit by more 
or less direct terrorizing” of the vilest kind. 
One of these filled so lai'ge a space in the 
public eye for years that its name should 
scarcely be omitted — the infamous JSatiristy 
edited by Barnard Gregory. 

The fact that the religions classes in gen- 
eral, and especially the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church (they being in direct contact 
with the state), were usually to be found on 
the side of social order’’ had one unfortunate 
result. It helped in leading the extreme low 
Radicals to mix up irreligion and politics in 
a way which led to some prosecutions and 
very much hindered their cause. In that 
unpleasant, sometimes utterly obscene kind of 
propagandism were mixed up many men who 
were good at heart and sound in head. These 
eventually found their way out, and made for 
themselves names of honour. 

With the progress of sanitation,” slight as 
it was, and generally with the descent of great 
physicians into the arena of popular instruc- 
tion and “ hygiene,” another result begins to 
n,ppear at about this time. England was, it 
is true, no longer the old three-bottle England 
nf the days of Mr. Dickens’ Barnahy Rudge, 
nor would a man like Gabriel Varden, the 
iocksmibh, breakfast on beef and ale in 1835, 
but strong drinks had it far too much their 
nwn way; though medical men were now begin- 
ning to speak out, and the consumption of tea, 
ooifee, and cocoa increased enormously. Those 
were days when it was fortunate if you got a 
fairly good tea for common use at bs, a lb,; 
coffee was 2^. a lb., the very lowest price being 
Is, 4:d,; while moist sugar at 6d, a Ih. was very 
coarse. 

The Fickwick Fajpers of Dickens, which 


commenced in 1837, belong in their higher 
relations to the great humanitarian movement, 
and did a splendid work in helping to bind 
men together, and xiniting the springs of hope 
and compassion in society at large, but they 
remain an imperishable illuRtration of the im- 
portance attached in those days to the 
drink,” There is scarcely a page from which 
the odoxir of rxxm pxxnch is absexxt. 

The literatxn^e for ladies in this decade was 
for the most part very bad. That alone would 
supply an important index of culture. In our 
own days we have seen an Eliziibeth Bairett 
Browning, a Mrs. Gaskell, a Mrs. Somei'- 
ville, a George Eliot, bxxt the liigh- water mark 
then Wits represented by names such as those 
of Mrs. Hemans and Letitia Elimbeth Landon. 
To these we have done justice when we have 
said there was in both, to xibc Mr. Carlyle’s 
expi'ession concexming the a thin vein 

of poetry.” At this time the ** Albums” w^ere 
in their glory. They were sometimes called 
‘^Annuals,” and they had a long reign. Yeiy 
good writers contxibuted to some of them, e,g, 
John Wilson and Wordsworth, besides the 
ladies, and they did something for literature 
and a little for art. The gradual improve- 
ment in the tastes of the middle-classes tended 
to make this somewhat namby-pamby kind of 
literature ridiculous, and the px*ogress of wood- 
engx’aving had its inflxxence too. When it 
became possible to bxiy a hxxndred wood- 
engravings with five hundred pages of good and 
varied literature, ornamexxtally bound, for ten 
shillings, the Book of Beauty or the Court 
Album, with about a hundred pages of wide 
print and twenty portraits of simpering ladies, 
made haste to hide their dimiinshed heads. 
The prices paid to good and well-known con- 
tributors to these albums were sometimes 
lax'ge. An album was a common present to 
a lady at Christmas or on a birth-day. 

To this class of topics belongs assuredly one 
more which may be classed among the most im- 
portant achievements of the Whig government, 
and one which has had incalculable effects on 
the social, as well as the political, progress of 
our time. It was with reference to the financial 
performances of Mr. Spring Rice that Sydney 
Smith wrote, “ Great would be the joy of the 
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three per cents if Spring Rice would go into 
holy orders/^ But in 1836 Mr. Spring Rice 
took a step in the right direction, by reducing 
the stamp-duty on newspapers. The excite- 
ment of the Reform Bill period had produced 
a large crop of periodical writings of a more 
or less political character, which endeavoured 
to evade, and in a great many cases did evade, 
the stamp-duty. Papers were started on pur- 
pose to try the question of the liability to the 
stamp, and indeed this was done, with more 
or less intermission, until the stamp was 
wholly removed. Many of the enthusiasts of 
a free press submitted to fine, confiscation, 
and impx'isonment rather than surrender their 
point, and now and then a legal victory was 
won ixpon the question whether such and such 
periodicals were newspapers within the mean- 
ing of the law. One of those who were ear- 
nest in parliament in favour of the repeal of 
the stamp-duty was Mr. Lytton Bulwer, 
(afterwards Lord Lytton and a Conservative), 
and eventually Mr. Spring Rice reduced the 
tax from fourpence to a peiany. At the 
same time the duties on paper were reduced 
to three-halfpence a pound. Lord Brougham 
was eloquent in maintaining that the reduc- 
tion of the stamp-duty would prove only a 
temporary measure, and that the tax would 
ultimately have to be given up, and of course 
he was right. A veiy strenuous effort had 
been made to reduce the duty on soap instead 
of that upon newspapers, but the constant 
difficulty of realising the latter impost, and 
the breach of the law to which it so frequently 
led, had made it a diminishing source of 
revenue, while as a “tax on knowledge” it 
was already odious to a large body of the 
more intelligent portion of the population. 
Therefore cheap newspapers gained the day 
over cheap soap by a majority of 33 ; but 
there were still some burdensome restrictions 
which imposed an additional stamp-duty of 
a halfpenny on newspapers exceeding 1530 
square inches of the printed part of the sheet, 
and a penny if they exceeded 2295 square 
inches or had a supplement. Every newspaper 
was also obliged to use a distinctive stamped 
die, and proprietors, editors, and publishers 
were compelled to be registered. 


In running the eye, or the mind, over the 
story of our relations with foreign countries 
during nearly the whole of the reign of 
William IT., we may as well recall the fact 
that from 1830 onwards until 1841 Lord Pal- 
merston was at the head of the foreign office. 
It is from about 1830 that we must date the 
career in which he was chiefly interesting to 
his countrymen. Henry John Temple, Vis- 
count Palmerston in the Irish j^eerage, was 
at the accession of the king about forty-five 
years of age. He had begun political life 
early, and had served, under Perceval among 
others, but his Toryism gradually gave way, 
and he became a good Canningist. Indeed it 
was in the school of Canning that he may be 
said to have learned the principles, or rather 
habits of mind, which he carried into his 
foreign policy afterwards. Of course, how- 
ever, it must be remembered that he was 
much Canning’s inferior in ability, and that 
principles and methods are very different 
things in different minds. Humility and 
bashfulness are about the last ideas that we 
are accustomed to associate with the name of 
Palmerston, but it is said that he was a diffi- 
dent gay man, at all events in regard to 
choice or acceptance of office. Under the 
Portland administi^ation he was offered his 
choice of the post of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer or secretary at war, and consulted a 
friend as to the wisdom of his accepting either 
office, having doubts both of his administra- 
tive ability and his capacity, in point of tact 
and courage, to represent a great department 
in the house : he really thought or pro- 
fessed to think that it would be better for 
him to take a seat at the treasury board and 
learn a little more of his business. However, 
being patted on the back by his friends as a 
“ very fine young man,” he ventured on the 
post of secretary at war, and filled it success- 
fully from 1809 until 1828, when he went 
out with the other Canningists upon the occa- 
sion of the Duke of Wellington’s quarrel with 
Mr. Huskisson. 

Erom this time Palmerston began to be 
known definitely as a politician of Liberal 
tendencies. He supported Catholic Emanci- 
pation, and his speech in favour of the Relief 
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Bill was pronounced at the time a very fine 
one. When in the year 1831 he came for- 
ward as a Reformer and supported Loid 
John Russeirs Bill, he was vindictively turned 
.out of his seat for Cambridge as Peel had 
previously been dismissed from Oxford for 
.supporting Catholic Emancipation. In 1830, 
as we have seen, he took his seat at the For- 
eign Office, and began to make himself feared, 
or at all events attended to, all over Europe. 
When Earl Grey offered him the post, a high 
political authority, knowing the disturbed 
rstate of Europe, was pleased to remark that 
if an archangel from heaven were foreign 
minister in England, he could not keep the 
country out of war for three months. This 
prediction was signally disappointed, and 
Lord Palmerston became a very powerful 
foreign minister. What he was thought of 
.as a dehater will be gathered from the value 
Brougham put upon his services in that capa- 
city. 

In order to estimate onr foreign relations 
.during the time we have been surveying, we 
must remember that to the latter years of 
the reign of William lY. belong certain con- 
tinental events which did not immediately^ 
though they did more or less remotely, affect 
progress in this country. Louis Philippe — 
whom we shall meet hereafter as a refugee in 
England — had, in the language of M. Thiers, 
shown his resolve to rule as well as to reign,” 
.and made himself a thousand enemies, of 
whom men like Barb6s and Blanqui were per- 
haps not the worst. 

The somewhat lugubrious affair of the 
Spanish legion falls within those years. We 
had formed a treaty with France, Portu- 
gal, aud Spain, to support the cause of free- 
dom in the last-named country, which was 
practically a treaty in favour of the Queen of 
Spain against Don Carlos. The Foreign En- 
listment Act being suspended on purpose, an 
army was raised in England, and under Gen- 
eral Sir de Lacy Evans was sent off to Spain, 
while a naval squadron supported this move- 
ment. The ^'Legion’’ was not very successful, 
and was the subject of many caricatures; but 
in the end Don Carlos was driven out, and 
Espartero set up as regent. The “Legion/* 


however, has long since been all but forgotten, 
notwithstanding the revival of the Carlist 
struggle within the memory of those who are 
still young. 

There were other troubles on the Continent, 
and the Emperors of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria did their utmost to stem the tide of 
democracy, and there was even some perse- 
cution — the Zillerthal Protestmite being the 
victims. The German Zollverein, or commer- 
cial union, was completed. The independence 
of Cracow, which had formed an article in the 
Treaty of Vienna, was violently piit an end 
to by Russia, with the connivance of other 
powers; and in conseqxxence of a treaty with 
Turkey, the Russians claiming Circassia, the 
conflict in that mountainous x^egion l)egaxi, of 
which so much has been written and so little 
remembered. 

But as the changeful aspect of affairs in 
Fx'ance, and the peculiar relations which 
that country had assumed towards Eiigland, 
are of the most importance in respect to cur 
social and politicid position at the period 
of which we speak, it may be worth while 
to coxxsider at greater length what was the 
political attitude of the French people towards 
their elected king. 

In 1832 the small cloud presaging x'evolution 
had again appeared in Paris, whei^e serious 
tumults took place. One of the immediate 
causes of popuhir dissatisfaction was the atti- 
tude of the French goverxxment with regard 
to Belgium, where a revolution had already 
arisen because of the azxnexation of that coun- 
try to Holland by the Congress of Vienna in 
1815. 

This movement was doubtless caxxsed by 
the success of the evexxts which had placed 
Louis Philippe on the throne of France ; for 
it did not commence till August, 1830, when 
the passions of the people were arotised by the 
appearance in Brussels of the Prince of Orange, 
son of the Dutch king, who desired by his 
presence to pacificate his discontented subjects. 
On his arrival the streets were barricaded, 
the citizens under arms, the Belgian tricolor 
everywhere conspicuous, and the air resound- 
ing with “Vive la liberty i” and cries for the 
deposition of Van Maanen, the Dutch noinis- 
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ter. The prince at once retreated from the 
.city, and in a few days about ten thousand 
Dutch troops marched upon Brussels, which 
they entered late in the evening of the 23d 
•of September. The Belgian citizens were 
prepared for them. The tocsins were clanging 
from every steeple, and volleys of musketry 
were poured fmm the windows of the houses 
.and from the shelter of barricades. The 
troops hesitated, and at last retired in a body 
and intrenched themselves in the park, where 
they defended themselves for three days 
.against the attacks of the Belgians, whose 
ranks were constantly increased by the arrival 
oi volunteers from the neighbouring towns. 
The Dutch commenced a cannonade on the city 
with their artilleay, and reduced it almost to 
ruins, in which numbers of women, children, 
.and helpless persons were buried. At length, 
however, the military retreated before the 
insurgents, taking away their dead, and leav- 
ing behind them a fearful scene of carnage 
and destruction. It was useless to prolong 
the struggle. The annexation was a mistake 
of European diplomacy, and by diplomacy it 
was considered necessary to provide against 
further bloodshed. A conference of the five 
great powers was held in London. Lord 
Aberdeen represented England ; Count Mas- 
tasewickz, Russia ; Count Bulow, Prussia ; and 
M. de Talleyrand, Prance. The news received 
by these plenipotentiaries during their sitting 
informed them that the Belgians were driving 
out the Dutch in every direction, and it was 
determined to restore the former country to 
a separate and independent kingdom. 

Thei*e were two candidates for the throne — 
the Duke of Leuchtenberg, and the Due de 
Nemours, son of Louis Philippe. The Due 
•de Nemours was elected by a majority of one 
vote : but in the meantime it had been decided 
by the conference in London that no French 
prince should be permitted to accept the 
•crown, a resolution which was endorsed by 
Louis Philippe, who refused it on behalf of 
his son. The Belgians therefore conferred it 
on Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. 

It was evident that the fire of revolution 
smouldered, instead of having been extin- 
guished. Prance had learned a little from her 


reverses, but the revolutionary spirit was work- 
ing elsewhere. An insurrection broke out in 
Poland against the oppression of Russia, and 
was maintained against fearful difficulties ; the 
patriots, who had seized upon Warsaw, defeat- 
ing their opponents in several engagements, 
though the superior numbers and discijDline of 
the Russian troops made the chance a desperate 
one. It seemed as though the French were 
determined to rush to the assistance of the 
brave people who stood alone against one of 
the greatest powers of Europe. There Avas 
an opportunity also of avenging the disasters 
which had befallen the army of Moscow. 
The ministry opposed this inordinate desire 
of “ aid to Poland,” and pointed out the diffi- 
culty of embarking in a struggle with one, or 
perhaps two, strong powers, while the affairs 
of the nation were in such a disorganized con- 
dition. In return, they were accused of want 
of patriotism, of ti^eachery to the cause of 
liberty, and of a desire to hand France over 
to another tyranny — the tyranny of the bour- 
geoisie, 

M. P6rier was at that time at the head of 
the government. He had succeeded Lafitte in 
1831, and his policy agreed with that of Louis 
Philippe himself. He had been instrumental 
in obtaining a settlement of the Belgian ques- 
tion ; and, as a concession to the popular feel- 
ing, had succeeded in passing a bill for abol- 
ishing hereditary peerage ; still he was disliked 
and suspected by the Republicans on account 
of his foreign policy. They spoke of the posi- 
tion of France under Napoleon, when the 
world had to listen to French dictatorship; 
and the refugees, who assembled at Paris from 
other countries, assisted to fan the flame 
against M. P6rier’s foreign policy, because his 
ministry would not sanction the formation of 
an army to march across Germany to the 
relief of Poland ; or to violate the neutrality 
of Switzerland or Piedmont, in order to assist 
the insurgents in the Papal States. 

In March, 1832, M. P6rier defended his 
policy in an able and courageous speech ; in 
the following May he died of cholera. A few 
days afterwards General Lamarque, one of 
the leaders of the opposition, also died, and 
his funeral was the signal for a public dis- 
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turbance, originating for the most part with a 
number of young men, many of them students 
in the Polytechnic School The funeral of the 
general was attended by a great procession, 
consisting of people of all classes and some 
thousands of national guards. 

The rioters interrupted the funeral proces- 
sion, and with cries of “Liberty or death!” 
and “Yive la Eepubliqnel” accompanied by 
the hoisting of red dags, and poles surmounted 
by red caps, attempted to drag the hearse 
towards the Pantheon. This was prevented 
by the municipal guard, and at length the 
body of the general was pei’mitted to be taken 
to the cemetery. Meantime another company 
of armed rioters had seized General Lafayette 
from among the mourners, and placing him 
in a hired carriage, endeavoured to drive him 
home, at the same time honouring him with 
complimentary shouts. On their way they 
were met by a number of dragoons, xipon 
whom they fired. The soldiers at once re- 
turned their fii*e, upon which the mob dis- 
persed, shrieking out that they were massacred, 
and calling, “To arms ! to arms !” This was 
a signal for the tumult to become more gen- 
eral. It soon spread in all quarters of the 
city, and conflicts between the populace and 
the soldiers, assisted by the National Guard, 
took place in several localities. On the 5th 
and 6th of June the insurrection had reached 
its height. In the eastern faubourgs enor- 
mous barricades had been erected, which were 
so desperately defended by the rioters that 
the troops at last brought cannon against them, 
and took them by stoim. By the evening of 
the 6th the engagement was at an end, and 
the insurrection suppressed. Of the troops 
there were 55 killed and 240 wounded ; the 
National Guards had 18 killed and 104 
wounded; and the insurgents were supposed 
to have lost 100 killed, and to have had 300 
wounded, while from 1200 to 1500 were taken 
prisoners. 

Prosecutions instituted against the press, as 
well as against some noted Bepublican agi- 
tators, members of revolutionary societies, 
continued to exasperate the people; but the 
occurrence of a foreign war was, as usual, 
sufficient for a time to abate the animosity 


of parties, and the short campaign in Bel- 
gium effected some diversion from domestic 
troubles. 

This campaign was underbiken by Prance 
at the request of the other powei’S of the con- 
vention, which had decreed the independence 
of Belgium. The King of Holland had fimt. 
protested againt this decision, and had after- 
wards refused to be boiunl by it, so that it. 
becimie necessary to conq>td him to relinquish 
the Belgian territory. 

On the 29th of November Marahal Gerard 
arrived before Antwerp with fifty thousand 
men. The Duke of Orleans was serving under 
him. He smutnoned the Dutch general, 
Chasse, to surrender the citaxlel, but without 
effect, and it was not till the 14th of December 
that the besieging force coxtkl complete their 
batteries, and C 4 >en fire upon the fortress.. 
There were altogether 104 guns, lialf of which 
threw shells, and in a few days a breach w«as. 
made in the oixter wall, ■which was afterwards 
carried with the bayonet. The citadel, where 
the Dutch general lay ill, was tiot taken ; the 
batteries had reduced it almost to a ruin, and 
the shattered buildings threatened to fall upon 
the wounded in the hospital. A mine was- 
sprung, and the general cai>itulated. After 
this the rest of the fortresses were taken, and 
the Dutch finally evacuated the Belgian terri- 
tory. The combined fleets of France and 
Eixgland had sailed uj> the Scheldt to assist in 
the redxxction of Antwerp; and the capitula- 
tion of that city, which toiik place on the 23d 
of January, 1833, may be said to have ended 
the war, or at least to have established Leo- 
pold on the throne of Belgium.^ 

In the early days of 1833 the attention of 
the French foreign office was constantly 
claimed by the quarrels between the Sixltan 
of Turkey and Mehemet Ali, disputes which 
were at length satisfactorily concluded. Of 
still greater importance to the world was the 
arrangement of the treaty between France and 
England, which was signed on the 22d of 
March, for the purpose of suppressing the 
slave-trade, by means of a combined fleet on 
the coast of Africa. Attention was soon 
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recalled from foreign policy, however, by the 
recurrences of those popular tumults which so 
long threatened, and at last overthrew the 
monarchy. These disorders had been assum- 
ing more alarming proportions in consequence 
of the hostility of the Paris journals and the 
political societies to the government. Insur- 
rection was openly advocated by these news- 
papers, some of which wei-e under the direc- 
tion of members of the chamber. Thus, when 
press prosecutions were under discussion in 
the assembly the debates grew more and 
more violent, and the invective of the speaker 
often assumed a tone that was regarded as 
being personally insulting. A law was pro- 
posed to the chamber for the suppression of 
all associations which had not received 
government sanction. Of course the intention 
of such a measure was to extinguish the poli- 
tical combinations known as the SociU^ des 
Droits de VHomme and the Soci$U Amis 
du Peuple, two associations which exercised 
most influence as being both social and de- 
mocratic, Neither of these societies was a 
mere club for discussion of public questions, 
nor for peaceable demonstrations for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a repeal of obnoxious mea- 
sures. Both of them regai^ded insurrection as 
the legitimate result of their organization. 
Their members were expected to arm them- 
selves with muskets, and to be prepared with 
a supply of ball-cartridges, ready to use on 
the first emergenc 3 ^ 

The number of these societies was consider- 
able, their organization was complete, and the 
various sections through all the departments 
of the country kept up a regular correspon- 
dence. Partly, perhaps, from a feeling that 
it was not strong enough to do more than con- 
ciliate, but also because of the disinclination of 
Louis Philippe to resort to violent measures, 
the government had permitted these societies 
to attain a completeness and influence which 
enabled them to defy it. TJnfoi'tunately, 
the law, intended to extinguish such political 
associations, still went to the other extreme, 
and seemed to be aimed at the rights of con- 
stitutional freedom. The bill proscribed every 
association of more than twenty persons without 
the express permission of the government, and 
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all offences against this law were to be tried at 
the ^^Correctional Tribunals, or police courts, 
instead of by a juiy. The crisis began to be 
serious. The political associations already 
referred to, felt that they must either submit 
or assert themselves at all hazards; and their 
position was strengthened by the fact that 
ministers themselves had previously been 
members of associations which would now be 
declared illegal. M. de Broglie had received 
the SociUe des Amis de la Dr esse at his house, 
where they continued to meet; M. Guizot 
had belonged to the SocitU Aide-toi le Ciel 
faidera, Eor all this, the measure was passed. 
That it was considered necessary for the im- 
mediate safety of the country may be inferred 
from the fact that Alphonse de Lamartine 
was one of its supporters, though he had but 
just begun to take a part in public affairs. 

Some disputes with regard to finance led to 
the resignation of M, de Broglie from the 
ministry, and M. Bigny became minister of 
foreign affairs. M. Thiem, already virtually 
the leader of the cabinet, was made minister 
of the interior. 

The determination of the societies to assert 
their liberty of action continued, and the lead- 
ers of the more moderate associations, though 
they deprecated an appeal to arms, began to 
organize their branches more thoroughly, and 
to prepare for defence. It was once more in 
Lyons that the desperate conflict commenced. 
It was there that the Society of the Bights of 
Man had spread its doctrines most widely, and 
there the Bepublican journals had been among 
the first to suffer from government prosecu- 
tions, the editors having been fined or impri- 
soned, and treated only as the common con- 
victs, with whom they were put to associate. 

Added to this, the poverty and misery of 
the weavers, still suffering from low wages, 
made them ready for revolt, in the belief that 
no change that could happen to them could 
easily be for the worse. A strike for wages 
had already taken place; the town was filled 
with troops, measures of repression had been 
commenced, the National Guard was under 
arms. 

It was on the 10th of March that the Be- 
publicans, having held council till daybreak, 
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bade each, other farewell, rushed into the streets, 
and shouted ^‘To arms beginning at the 
same time to erect barricades* The town was 
soon a scene of dreadful carnage, amidst which 
the people, fighting desperately, were defeated 
on all sides with fearful loss of life and of pro- 
perty. In spite of this, when the intelligence 
reached Paris the members of the society 
there felt that they ought to maintiiin the 
rights of their order by the same means. The 
revolt in Lyons had been caused by adherence 
to the association, and its claims should be vin- 
dicated. Many of the leaders had already been 
arrested; there was a force of 40,000 men in 
Paris ready to suppress any attempt at insur- 
rection, and they were supported by artillery; 
and yet, on the morning of the 13tli of March, 
barricades were erected, and the conflict began. 
The struggle lasted only for a few hours. The 
insurgents gave way at every point, and the 
troops seemed determined to punish them 
severely. Houses where the insurgents had 
fired from the windows were demolished and 
the inmates slain. The prisons were filled 
with those who were taken alive, papers were 
seized, and an almost indiscriminate slaughter 
was followed by an equally indiscriminate 
arrest. Many persons of importance were dis- 
covered to have been concerned in the move- 
ment, and among them the brave old General 
Lafayette, who had resigned the command of 
the National Guard, and added to his dislike 
of the government of Louis Philippe bitter 
disappointment at the neglect which he had 
suffered in return for his long services to the 
country. 

On the 28th of July, 1836, the anniversary 
of the revolution, the king, whose pex’sonal 
courage was unquestioned, adhered to his 
determination to ride through the city at 
the head of his stafi' in a state procession. 
At ten o^clock in the morning he left the 
Tuileries accompanied by three of his sons 
(the Due d’Orl6ans, the Due de Joinville, and 
the Due de Nemours), a number of generals, 
the ministry, and several noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of the court. The streets through 
which the procession was to pass were pro- 
tected by troops of the line and National 
Gnards. His majesty and those immediately 


following him had reached the end of the 
Jardin Turc, on the Boulevard du Temple, 
when a sudden volley of mixsketry seemed to 
be poured from one of the houses, succeeded by 
the shrieks of the cx'owd. Several persons fell 
to the ground, wounded or dying. General 
Mortier and Genei'xd Lachasse de Verigny, 
who were near the king, were each struck in 
the head and fell from their homes ; Captain 
Villate of the artillery was killed on the spot ; 
and two colonels and four privates of the 
Natioixal Guards, as well as aix old man atxd a 
young girl among the spectatox's, shared the 
same fate. None of the royal family were 
injured, but the horses of the Due d^Orl^ans 
and the Due de Joinville had both been struck 
by musket-balls, and the king’s horse reared 
so violently that his majesty was in consider- 
able danger. Almost befoi^e the smoke had 
cleared away a man, half-naked and bleeding, 
was seen on the roof of the hoxxse endeavour- 
ing to escape. The National Guai'ds shouted 
to him to surrender or they would fire ; but 
amidst a hail of bullets he contrived to reach 
the court-yard, where he was at once seized 
by the gendarmes. 

The name of the miscreant who made this 
attempt, and that of the machine with which 
he expected to achieve his diabolical inten- 
tion, have both become historiciil, and are 
pei'haps better I'ernembered than many of 
those associated with deeds of heroism. For 
many yeax's the “infernal machine^’ was re- 
membered with a shudder, aixd Fieechi,” its 
inventor, spokeix of with execration. He had 
once been a soldier, but afterwards became a 
forger and a tliiel On his discharge from 
prison, at the expiration of the punishment to 
which he was sentenced for his crimes, he 
was employed by the police as a common 
agent or spy. Afterwards he fell lower still, 
if that be possible, and, growing desperate, 
determined to commit some crime that should 
bring him into notice, and might also place 
him in a position to profit by the blow that 
would be inflicted on the government. 

Assisted by two scoundrels who were his 
companions, Pepin and Morey, he constructed 
an engine which, rude and ill-contrived as it 
was, was a fearful instrument of murder. It 
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consisted of a stout frame of timber standing 
on four legSj like a table without a top, xipon 
which twenty “five musket - barrels were so 
fixed that the barrels pointed downwards, 
and were directed in such a way as to seem 
to diverge like spokes from a common centre. 
The touch-holes being in a line, were lighted 
by a train of gunpowder, and the barrels were 
crammed with, four times the usual charge of 
powder. This was probably the cause of four 
of them bursting and wounding the miserable 
assassin. Two other barrels missed fire. By 
the failure of these six barrels the king and 
his sons may have escaped. 

This horrible attempt produced a temporary 
reaction in the minds of the people. Public 
indignation was directed against the assassin ; 
the king was enthusiastically cheered as he 
went on after the fearful occurrence. Insur- 
rection, and even deposition of the sovei^eign, 
-dared not ally themselves to so base a crime 
as that of Fieschi, and there were few who 
•did not rejoice at the safety of the royal 
family. These sentiments of sympathy on 
one side and abhorrence on the other were 
rendered still more intense on the day ap- 
pointed for the funeral of the victims who had 
fallen. The first of the funeral cars contained 
the remains of Mortier, a marshal of France, 
who had fought in the battles of the empire; 
in the last was the corpse of a poor girl, little 
more than a child, who was killed by one of 
the bullets as she looked at the glittering 
show that had attracted her to stand amidst 
the front rank of the crowd to see the king 
go by. 

Fieschi and his wretched companions were 
not executed till the following January, so 
tardy wei^e the proceedings of their trial, dur- 
ing which inquiries were set on foot to im- 
plicate others; but the results of the attempted 
regicide were to be seen in the action of the 
ministry during the month of September, 1835. 

The laws of September ^ere in fact a series 
of repressive measures, including restraints on 
the press which had the effect of changing the 
constitutional monarchy to little short of an 
absolute rule; and not only was the public 
discontent propox'tionally manifested, but the 
members of the legislature began to fret under 


the probability of restrictions for which they 
were not prepared. The result was that they 
became antagonistic to the ministry, which was 
soon dissolved, and M. Thiers gained fresh 
influence by being literally as well as nomi- 
nally the head of the government. 

The desire of Louis Philippe to strengthen 
his position as an elected monarch by a 
family alliance with one of the great European 
states led him to seek a marriage between 
the Due d’Orl6ans and the Princess Theresa, 
daughter of the Archduke Charles of Austria; 
but the Austrian count was alarmed, and in 
spite of the personal advantages of the suitor 
the oi^position to an alliance of the house of 
Hapsburg with “the monarchy of the barri- 
cades” was too violent to be disregarded. 
Negotiations were broken off, and the Duo 
d’Orl6ans returned to France, where the life 
of the king had again been attempted on the 
road to Neuilly by an assassin named Alibaud, 
who fired a shot into the carriage from a 
walking-stick gun. 

The successes of the French arms in Algeria 
for a time directed public attention from the 
repressive laws which had excited so much 
animosity. 

The war in Spain between the followers of 
Don Carlos and those of the queen seemed to 
offer an opportunity of forming a definite alli- 
ance with England. M. Thiera proposed to 
co-operate with the force which had left Eng- 
land for Spain, under Sir De Lacy Evans, by 
sending out 12,000 men, under the command 
of Genex-al Bugeaud, but the king was utterly 
opposed to the suggestion, and in fact the 
English “contingent” was but coldl^’^ regarded 
even by the British government, and was 
little more than a band of adventurers, who 
ultimately effected so little, that their general 
returned, disgusted and disappointed. In 
vain Thiers reminded the king that he was 
bound by the terms of the “triple alliance” 
to join England in settling the Spanish diffi- 
culties. He refused to interfere, and Thiers 
retired from office, a new ministry being 
appointed, with M. Mol6 as president and 
minister of foreign affairs. 

It was during this ministiy that an actor 
appeared on the scene-^ who was to take a 
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great place in. the future history of Europe, 
and therefore to exercise coiisidei*able influ- 
ence on events by wliich English policy was 
affected. Neither the attempt which brought 
this person forward, nor the man himself, 
seemed to be important at the time, and 
for long afterwards both were frequently 
spoken of with ridicule ; but for more than a 
quarter of a century the history of that man 
became the history of Fz'ance. 

The death, in 1832, of the feeble youth who 
was known as the Duke of Eeichstadt, but 
was also called Napoleon the Second by the 
Imperialists, had left a question to be settled 
among the family of the Boirapartes — namely, 
who was the legitimate representative of the 
first Napoleon and the political head of the 
family. 

The ‘^heir to the Empire” — who was 
entitled King of Rome in his infancy — had 
been placed under the protection of his grand- 
father (the father of Maria Louisa), and strange 
dreadful stories were abroad, that the old man 
had compassed his death by encouraging him 
in habits of dissipation. It may be hoped that 
such rumours had no real foundation, nor is 
it easy to see what could have been the object 
of the old Austrian, since, when his grandson 
died, the disputed succession may be said to 
have given some stimulus to the Bonaparte 
faction. The senatus consultum of Napoleon I. 
limited the succession (in case of failure of 
direct heirs) to the emperoFs brothers, Joseph 
and Louis and their heirs male. Lucien the 
second brother had been left out of the pro- 
vision, Joseph the elder brother was old and 
had no sons, and the maintenance of the family 
dignity therefore devolved on Louis. He had 
married Hortense Beauharnais, the daughter 
of the Empress Josephine by her former hus- 
band, but the union was an unhappy one, and 
in 1810, four years after he had become King 
of Holland, they separated. His eldest son 
Charles, who had been a favourite with the 
emperor, had died in 1807, and his two other 
sons were Napoleon Louis and Charles Louis 
Napoleon, the latter born in 1808, just after 
the death of the eldest brother. Their father 
retired to Rome in 1814, and afterwards to 
Florence, where, long before his death in 1846, 


he had retired from the public gaze and lived 
in com])arative seclusion ; but after the fall of 
the empire Hortense took her two sons into 
exile with hei', and lived in Geixeva, in Savoy, 
in the Duchy of Baden, and in Bavaria, settling 
at last in the Chateaxz d^Arexienberg, on Lake 
Constance. The younger of the two boj^s had 
the reputixtion of a close student, under the 
tuition of the Abb6 Bertrand aizd another 
master, and he attended the school at Augs- 
burg, from which he went to Thun to learn 
military science and engineering. Of his 
elder brother’s studies less seems to have been 
said, but they appear to have clung together, 
and both asked permission to return to Fiance 
after the acceasion of Louis Philippe, a re- 
quest the 3'efuBal of which left them to seek 
a career elsewhere. “With rather preciju- 
tate energy, in March, 1831, they joined the 
revolution of the C’ai'bonari in the Pontifical 
States, fighting as common soldiem for the 
part}^ of libert}^” and sharing the defeat of 
the iiisurgents by the Papal troops. With no 
little difficulty they eBcape<l to Porli, where 
the elder, who had taken a fever, died in the 
arms of the younger brother, and Charles 
Louis became the representiitive head of the 
Bonaparte family and assumed the title of 
Prince Louis Napoleon. 

Making his esca)>e from Foiii in the dis- 
guise of a footman, and suffering from the 
disease which had proved fatal to his brothei% 
the future successor to tlie Napoleonic title 
reached Cannes, where the ex-queen, his 
mother, had already arrived wdth the desire 
to remain within French territory, that she 
and her son might enter Paris and there re- 
main during the z'ecovery of the latter from 
his illness; but this was fox-bidden, as might 
have been expected of so astute a government 
as that of Louis Philippe, and they set out for 
London, whence, after a shoi^t stay, they re- 
turned to Switzerland. There they remained 
until 1836. Louis Napoleon (as he wto now 
called), pursuing his military studies, writing 
treatises on artillery, — one of which, along with 
an essay on the Swiss Confederation, gained 
for him the honoraiy citizenship of the canton 
of Thurgau, — and genemlly biding his time, 
but always professing to regard himself as the 
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representative of the Napoleon dynasty, and 
intimating that he had no inconsiderable ex- 
pectations that his star would one day be in 
the ascendant, and that he would restore 
the family prestige in France. Among his 
beliefs, or his fancies, was that of the effect 
which the name and the presence of a Bonaparte, 
the heir to the empire, would have upon the 
French soldiery; and as he had secured a few 
followei^, who, if they were themselves politi- 
cal adventurers, and therefore were willing to 
embark in a wild enterprise, appear to have 
been impressed with his claims and his expec- 
tations, he determined to make the experiment. 
He had already published among his treatises 
a kind of political scheme, dreamy, but not 
without a certain subtle adaptation to 
the changed conditions of things in relation 
to his own pretensions. It was called 
Reveries Politiqiies^ and united Eepublican 
views with the advocacy of an Imperial organ- 
ization. Substituting the word empire for 
monarchy its scheme was much the same as 
that which Lafayette and other politicians had 
expected to be established by the election of 
Louis Philippe — ^'a monarchy surrounded by 
republican institutions.” But the “monarchy 
of the barricades” had already approached to 
the confines of absolutism: Lafayette and 
others of his way of thinking had been driven 
to the opposition, and possibly the condition of 
France seemed to indicate that the attempt to 
re-establish a constitutional empire on the 
ruins of a limited monarchy might be success- 
ful. At all events, Louis Napoleon and his 
friends determined that the experiment should 
be made, and though its egregious failure and 
the ridicule that it excited might have pre- 
vented most men from making farther preten- 
sions— and it was afterwards repeated with no 
more success and no less ridicule — the hero 
of that apparently amazing absui-dity was 
soon to vindicate before the world his claims 
not only to rule France, but to carry on the 
government of the country for many years 
with extraordinary success. 

People cannot even now help wondering 
how a man who made the wild attempt of 
1836 should afterwards have developed so 
remarkable an ability as he displayed oix 


many occasions during his long control of the 
political movements of France ; but one is at 
the same time impressed by the fact that 
there was always something theatrical about 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, even when he sat 
moody and somewhat apart at the assemblies 
to which he was invited in London, whither 
he came soon after the failure of his first pro- 
ject for reviving the Napoleonic idea in France. 
In October, 1836, he presented himself before 
the officers of the garrison at Strasburg, fol- 
lowed by some of his adherents, and dressed 
in the fashion of the first Napoleon. Strangely 
enough his calculations seemed at first likely 
to be realized, for the artillery officers, who 
probably already knew him by reputation, 
were inclined to favour his pretensions though 
the infantry remained loyal. At five o’clock 
on the following morning he and his friends 
entered the artillery barracks unopposed. The 
officer in command ordered the reveill6 to be 
sounded and the men to he assembled on 
parade, where Louis Napoleon addressed them 
in a speech which was an imitation of those 
of his uncle, and was actually followed by 
cries of “ Vive I’Empereur 1 ” The men pre- 
pared to follow him and he led them to the 
infantry quartei'S, but there they were received 
with levelled muskets, and while the colonel 
(Talandier) went forward and tore the epaulets 
from the shoulders of the officer of artillery 
the corps was surrounded and compelled to 
surrender, Louis Napoleon and his friends 
being arrested. 

Louis Philippe with some dignity refrained 
from a regular prosecution. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to inquire whether his clemency 
proceeded fx'om a certain disdain for what 
was generally regarded as a preposterous en- 
terpxise, or from a sqspicion that a trial might 
have the effect of arousing fresh interest in 
the Bonapartists and the professed successor 
to the imperial claims. The course adopted 
was to exclude Louis Napoleon fi'om France 
for ten years. A frigate was provided to con- 
vey him to America, and he accepted the pro- 
posal ; but he was only a short time in exile, 
for hearing that his mother was dangerously 
ill, he perhaps thoxight the intelligence was 
sufficient to excuse his breach of pai'ole, and 
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in. the autumn of 1838 he was in Arenen- ' 
berg, where she died on the 3d of October, 
1837, only two months after his arrival. The 
Swiss diet refused the demand of the French 
ministry for his extradition, as he had been 
made a citizen of one of their cantons, and a 
serious complication was imminent, for if the 
threat to use force had been carried out a 
declaration of war would have ensued. To 
prevent a result which would have been so 
disastrous to his protectors, the returned exile 
came to England and took up his abode in 
London, where he was well known in society, 
frequently associated with the aristocracy, and 
at the same time was in communication with 
the friends of the Napoleonic dynasty. He 
must, however, have had much difficulty from 
want of pecuniary resources, and he probably 
underwent frequent privations. One obstacle 
to his expectations (people called them dreams) 
of one day ruling over France wtis removed 
by the death of Charles X. at Goritz in Styria, 
an event which excited very little attention, 
as the cause of the Legitimatists had ah'eady 
fallen to a very low ebb indeed — so low that 
there was no longer any necessity for detain- 
ing the former minister Polignac and his 
companions in j^rison. They were, therefore, 
liberated, some of them on condition of their 
quitting the kingdom, while others were per- 
mitted to choose a particular district of France 
to which they were to be confined. The re- 
newed successes of. the army in Algeria 
again diverted the attention of the people 
from political disturbance. By the beginning 
of the year 1838 a hundred native tribes had 
submitted. In April of the same year a road 
had been cleared twenty-two leagues in length 
from Constantine to the sea, and the coast of 
the bay at Stora became a French colony. In 
the autumn a new city called Philippeville 
had been founded, and by the 1st of January, 
1839, the war was temporarily at an end. 

In our review of the successive events which 
had marked the progress of the nation for 
seventeen years, from 1820 to 1837, we have 
had frequent occasion to speak of the violent 
antagonism of the two extreme sections of 
politicians; — and it may be well to mention 


that while we have chamcterized several poli- 
ticians by using terms, which were at tlie time 
and have since been accepted as describing 
accurately their attitude in relation to the 
country, we liave not in any instance assumed 
that these men truly represented either of the 
great parties of which they professed to be the 
adherents — and of wliich they were ixssuredly 
not the Ideally intelligent supporters. 

At the time when our present sovereign 
came to the throne a remarkable, and to many 
persons a surprising, change had kiken place 
in many of the “ views ” which had formerly 
distinguished the Radicals on the one hand 
and the Tories on the othei*, a change which 
was perhaps first distinctly exi^resseil by the 
adox>tion of the title of Conservative” by the 
latter — a term which was afterwards to find 
an antithesis in the word Lil>eral ” as denot- 
ing the opposite party in the legislature. This 
remark will in some meastire illuBtra.te the 
kind of progress which had already been made 
during the five yeai^ after the passing of the 
Reform Bill. But it is ixecessary for the gen- 
eral reader to reflect that a change little less 
in proportion has been going on during the 
last forty years. The turbulent proceedings of 
those who then, while they called themselves 
RadicJils, too fi'eqxxently countenaiiced, if they 
did not actually promote, insuixection for the 
sake of achieving political triumphs, would 
now neither be acknowledged nor tolerated 
even by extrenre nxembers of tlie Liberal 
party; nor would any intelligent nltm-Cou- 
servative of the present day regjird with com- 
placency that obstinate antitgonism to the 
abolition of shivery, the reform of the poor- 
laws, the relief from certain religious dis- 
abilities, and other measures, which was dis- 
played by the threats and denunciations of 
some of the so-called Tories of the calibm 
which Macaulay designated as '‘stern and 
unbending.” 

It is in fact almost impossible for ordinary 
people of the present time who have been 
witnesses of the further political reforms 
carried out if not inaugurated under a Con- 
servative government to realize the preju- 
dices which had to be overcome by the 
moderate and far-seeing members of both 
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parties in tte state, before national progress 
either in political or in social relations could 
be achieved. But the first step was the most 
difficult, for it was less a step than a mighty 
stride, and there were men on both sides 
who regarded it as a leap in the dark. IS^ot 
the extreme section only — ^those who by their 
virulence or their obduracy brought discredit 
or embarrassment to the party to which they 
claimed to belong, but even the more moder- 
ate — the Conservatives^^ of that day — showed 
a reluctance which can only be intelligible to 
a Tory of our own time by considering for 
how long a period the country had been com- 
mitted to a system the disturbance of which 
was to root up all kinds of strong interests 
and to bring to the surface nobody knew 
what shifting and untried elements. 

The character and proceedings of the first 
parliament returned after the Reform Bill 
was passed were watched with keen attention 
by all, by anxious apprehension in the case of 
a few. Anything more extravagant than the 
fears of timid Whigs and Tories of the old 
school can hardly be imagined. We have, 
it is true, seen something like it in our own 
day. The late Mr. Bryan Waller Procter 
(Barry Cornwall) was a lawyer and a man of 
the world as well as a poet. In the latter 
capacity he might be excused for having some 
notion that a general turning upside down 
would follow Mr. Disraeli's reform bill in 
1869. At all events, he was in a great fright 
for his property and his pictures. But at the 
time when the first Reform Bill was new men 
of business, who were anything but poets, 
were, out of mere terror of change, investing 
their money in American or Scandinavian 
securities! Yet when Lord Sidmouth re- 
proached Earl Grey (in the lobby of the 
House of Lords) with having conspired to 
ruin and revolutionize England, Grey replied, 
^'Mark my words, in a few years we shall be 
accused of having introduced the most aris- 
tocratic measure that has been known for 
generations." Lord Sidmouth .had actually 
quoted and applied a well-known speech of 
the dying Queen Elizabeth to a traitress, — 
‘‘God may forgive, I cannot." The utter 
futility of all the terror was soon shown by 


the sequel. Almost before people could fairly 
realize what had been accomplished, England 
again saw a Conservative ministry in power. 
But it is worth while to turn back for a 
moment to one of the episodes of the debates 
in which it was in vain attempted to arrest 
the progress of the measure. Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis, member for Oxford Eniversity, 
was a model Tory, a noble, cultivated, gener- 
ous specimen of the school. “I firmly be- 
lieve," said he, “that a representative system 
so entirely popular as that which the noble lord 
[Russell] wishes to introduce, has never yet 
been found to co-exist with a free press on the 
one hand and a monarchy on the other. No in- 
stance, sir, I am sure, can be pointed to where 
a popular representation aided by a free press 
on the one hand, can be found in juxtaposition 
with a monarchy. On the very day when the 
House of Commons murdered their king they 
voted the House of Lords useless. I think 
the one thing will follow the other as natur- 
ally as effect must follow cause. I say that 
in proportion as you increase the influence 
of the popular will in the House of Commons 
you risk the existence of the sovereign and 
the House of Peers. The thing may not 
happen to-day or to-morrow, but I am firmly 
convinced that if the pi^oposed plan be agreed 
to, in the course of ten years the shock must 
be decisive. I have no doubt that the inten- 
tions of the noble lords were not to disturb 
the peers in their house; but whatever their 
intentions may be, I for one am quite sure 
that if this measure be carried, it will sweep 
the House of Lords clean in the course of ten 
years." 

Here we have a plain prophecy on the part 
of an able and amiable man that in ten years 
the sovereign would be murdered and the 
second chamber abolished, — ^by the pressure 
of the people. Yet we have seen that it was 
not the people, but a few Tory lords, with a 
royal duke at their head, who wanted to de- 
throne the king. For the rest, let us hear a 
few words from Macaulay’s answer. 

“What facts does my honourable friend 
produce in support of his opinion? One fact 
only — and that a fact which has absolut^y 
1 nothing to do with the question. The effect 
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of this reform, he tells us, would he to make 
the House of Commons all-powerful. It was 
all-powerful once before — in the beginning of 
1649. Then it cut off the head of the king 
and abolished the House of Peers. Therefore, 
if this reform should take place it will act in 
the same manner. Now, sir, it was not the ■ 
House of Commons that cut off the head of 
Charles I., nor was the House of Commons 
then all-powerful. It had been greatly re- 
duced in numbers by successive expulsions. 
It was under the absolute dominion of the 
army. A majority of the house was willing 
to take the terms offered by the king. The 
soldiers turned out the majority, and the 
minority, not a sixth part of the whole house, 
passed those votes of which my honourable 
friend speaks — votes of which the middle 
class disapproved then, and of which they 
disapprove still.” 

There is no need to dwell at any length 
upon the reasons by which the antagonists to 
the first Reform Bill justified much of their 
opposition, but it will at least be intelligible 
to readers of to-day that it was an unfortunate 
thing for the Liberal or Radical party during 
all those years that they found themselves of 
necessity in more or less close alliance with 
O^Connell, and his many- jointed tail,” as it 
was the fashion to call his followers. 

Of course the changes which took place in 
the “views” of many able men both in and 
out of parliament after the passing of the 
Reform Bill, and for many succeeding 3 ^ears of 
progress and of political activity, met with the 
usual amount of censure and of reproach from 
those who stood up for what they called con- 
sistency; and doubtless prominent statesmen 
on the Tory side delayed yielding to the in- 
evitable impulse which afterwards pressed 
them forward, until they were convinced that 
the condition of the country and the resistless 
march of public opinion made it not only 
consistent but absolutely necessary that they 
should acknowledge their responsibilities, and 
accept a leadership by which they might, as 
they thought, regulate, and to some extent con- 
trol, the pace to which the people were being 
urged by continued political excitement. 

There could have been no more significant 


recognition of the necessity for an alteration 
of standpoint on the pai^t of the leader of the 
Tory party than was afforded by the banquet 
given to Sir Robert Peel by the Conservative 
members of the House of Commoixs in 1838. 
The invitiition wiis signed by no fewer than 
313 members of the lower hoxaae, and 300 were 
present at the assembly, which w^is designed to 
afford to the leader of the opposition an oppor- 
tunity of explaining and defending his policy, 
not only to those supporters who proposed 
to give him honour but to the whole nation. 
Even the remarkable tact and calm self-control 
of Peel could not suffice to protect him from the 
chax'ges of inconsistency which were brought 
against him by those who refused to believe 
that any changes were requii'ed. They had 
for some time previously regat'ded him with 
suspicion if not with dislike, and now only 
supported him because there was no other 
alternative but for them to join the Whigs. 
They were too few of themselves to form a 
separate pai'ty, and had too little infiuence to 
ensure them the choice of a leader. At this 
large and important meeting therefore Sir 
Robert was able to declare that Ixe had created 
a “Conservative” painty; that in the first dis- 
solution in 1835, when he wm at the head of 
the government of the country, the Consexwa- 
tive members had suddenly increased from 
150 to above 300; and that when a dissolution 
took place in 1837, with every circumstance 
calculated to be favourable to those in power, 
the result of the general election showed their 
numbers undiminished. This Conservative 
party was in fact composed of two sections: 
those who, like Peel himself, admitted and 
were not unwilling to grant the demand for 
moderate reform, and were to a great extent 
in sympathy with the less extreme party of the 
reformers; and those who, while they were 
prepared to make some concessions to public 
opinion, deprecated any decided and distinct 
advances in the direction of popular claims. 
These gentlemen supported Sir Robert because 
they believed that he was a safe and cautious 
statesman, who would judiciously yield only 
as much as would be warrantable, or would in 
their opinion be coixsistent with safety. 

At the same time many changes, or rather 
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advances of opinion, had already become 
obvions, and the curious result in some in- 
stances seems to .have been, that the men who 
were apparently representatives of rather hard- 
and-fast lines of Tox'y opinion, but who had 
neither expressed these opinions in violent 
denunciations nor professed to be for ever 
unalterable in their predilections, were left to 
occupy a position which led to their being 
ranked with those stern unbending” poli- 
ticians who were referred to by Macaulay, 
and with whom he associated Mr. Gladstone, 
then in the early days of his political career. 
But the young member for Newark (he was 
only twenty-nine at about the time of the 
Conservative banquet) has been perhaps the 
most striking example among modern states- 
men of that change of standpoint which is 
justified, and as he himself said, is alone to 
be justified, by the responsibility which is en- 
tailed upon a representative of the country to 
be in prompt and effectual sympathy with 
tl)e great movements of the public mind. 

Mr. Gladstone was for many years constant- 
ly charged with inconsistency; and for some 
time he saw the effects of those accusations 
when he, who had been so earnest a supporter 
of the Irish Church Establishment in 1838, 
became instrumental in causing its demolition 
thirty years afterwards. ‘‘So far as my ob- 
servation has gone,” he wrote in 1868, “the 
Liberal party of this country have stood fire 
unflinchingly under the heavy volleys which 
have been fired into its camp with ammuni- 
tion that has been drawn from depositories 
full only of matter personal to myself. And, 
with the confidence they entertain in the jus- 
tice and wisdom of the policy they recommend, 
it would have been weak and childish to act 
otherwise. Still I should be glad to give them 
the means of knowing that the case may not 
after all be so scandalous as they are told. In 
the year 1827, if I remember right, when Mr. 
Canning had just become prime minister, an 
effort was made to support him in the town of 
Liverpool, where the light and music of his 
eloquence had not yet died away, by an 
address to the crown. The proposal was sup- 
ported by an able and cultivated Unitarian 
minister, Mr, Shepherd, who had been one of 


Mr. Canning^s opponents at former periods in 
the Liverpool elections. Vindicating the con- 
sistency of his course, he said he was ready to 
support the devil himself if it had been 
necessary in doing good. This was a succinct 
and rough manner of disposing of the question 
in the last resort. I hope, however, that those 
who sustain the Liberal policy respecting the 
Established Church of Ireland will not he 
driven to so dire an extremity. ... In 
theory at least, and for others, I am myself a 
purist with respect to what touches the con- 
sistency of statesmen. Change of opinion, in 
those to whose judgment the public looks 
more or less to assist its own, is an evil to the 
country, although a much smaller evil than 
their persistence in a course which they know 
to be wrong. It is not always to be blamed. 
But it is always to be watched with vigilance, 
always to he challenged and put on its trial. 
It can hardly escape even cursory observation,” 
continues Mr. Gladstone, “that the present 
century has seen a great increase in the in- 
stances of what is called political inconsistency. 
It is needless, and it would be invidious to 
refer to names. Among the living, however, 
who have occupied leading positions, and 
among the dead of the last twenty years, 
numerous instances will at once occur to the 
mind, of men who have been constrained to 
abandon in middle, and mature, or even in 
advanced life, convictions w'hich they had 
cherished through long years of conflict and 
vicissitude; and of men, too, who have not 
been so fortunate as to close or continue 
their career in the same political connection 
as that in which they commenced it. If we 
go a little farther back, to the day of Mr, 
Pitt and Mr. Fox, or even to the day of Mr. 
Canning, Lord Londonderry, or Lord Liver- 
pool, we must be struck with the difference. 
A great political and social revulsion like the 
French revolution of necessity deranged the 
ranks of party, yet not even then, did any man 
of great name, or of a high order of mind, 
permanently change his side.” 

Mr. Gladstone contended that if we had 
witnessed within the forty years, beginning 
with the epoch of Catholic emancipation, a 
great increase in the changes of party, or of 
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opiBion, among prominent men, we were not 
«Lt once to leap to the conclusion, that public 
character as a rule had been either less up- 
right or even less vigorous. The explanation, 
he said, was to be found in the fact that the 
movement of the public mind had been of a 
nature entirely transcending former experi- 
ence; and that it had likewise been more 
promptly and more effectively represented 
than at any earlier period in the action of the 
government and the legislature. “ The gradual 
transfer of political power from groups and 
limited classes to the community, and the con- 
stant seething of the public mind in fermenta- 
tion upon a vast mass of moral and social, as 
well as merely political interests, offer con- 
ditions of action in which it is evident that 
the statesman, in order to preserve the same 
amount of consistency as his antecessors in 
other times, must be gifted with a far larger 
range of foresight; but nature has endowed 
him with no such superiority. It may be true 
that Sir Eobert Peel showed this relative de- 
ficiency in foresight with reference to Eoman 
Catholic emancipation, to reform, and to the 
corn-law. It does not follow with respect to 
many who have escaped the reproach that 
they could have stood the trial. For them 
the barometer was less unsteady, the future 
less exacting in its demands.''^ 

This was Mr. Gladstone’s explanations of 
those changes in the political situation of states- 
men, many of which commenced at the period 
when the principles of the Conservative party 
began to be distinguished from the tenets of 
the older Toryism; but Mr, Gladstone him- 
self had to explain more than this. He had 
to account for an entire alteration of opinions 
and a subversion of the main declaration by 
which he held that the Irish Church Estab- 
lishment should be supported. Nor did he 
shrink from the duty or the responsibility. 
It still remained true that the actual opinions 
and professions of men in office, and men in 
authority without office, are among the main 
landmarks on which the public has to rely, 
and he admitted that, in vindicating an appa- 
rent liberty of change, we may seem to de- 
stroy the principal guarantees of integrity 
which are available for the nation at large, 


and with these all its confidence in the per- 
sons who are to manage its affairs. This, he 
asserted, would be “a consequence so fatal 
that it might drive us back upon the ho]>€less 
attempt to stereotype the minds of men, and 
fasten on their manhood the swaddling-clothes 
of their infancy.” But this is not the alter- 
native. We cannot forbid the changes, but 
we may regulate them by subjecting them to 
the test of public scrutiny, and by directing 
that scrutiny to the enforcement of the laws 
of moral obligation. There are abundant 
signs by which to distinguish between those 
changes which prove nothing worae than the 
fallibility of the individual mind, and man- 
oeuvres which destroy confidence and entail 
merited dishonour.” In the latter portion of 
his defence, or rather his explanations, Mr. 
Gladstone said — ‘^Changes which are sudden 
and precipitate — changes accompanied with a 
light and contemptuous repudiation of the 
former self — changes which are systematically 
timed and tuned to the interest of pei*sonal 
advancement — changes which are hooded and 
slurred over or denied ^ — for these changes, 
and such as these, I have not one word to say; 
and if they can be justly charged upon me, I 
can no longer desire that any jmrtion, how- 
ever small, of the concerns or interests of my 
countrymen should be lodged in my hands.” 
Coming to the immediate reason for these de- 
clarations Mr. Gladstone referred to the com- 
plete change which his views had undergone 
with respect to the Irish Church. ‘‘Let me 
now endeavour,” he said, “ to state the offence 
of which I am guilty. Rle ego qui quondamr 
I, the person who have now accej>ted a fore- 
most share of the responsibility of endeavour- 
ing to i^ut an end to the existence of the Irish 
Church as an estahlishment, am also the per- 
son who of all men in official, perhaps in 
public life, did, until the year 1841, recom- 
mend upon the highest and most imperious 
grounds its resolute maintenance.” 

We have already referred to the pai*t Mr. 
Gladstone took in the debates on the Irish 
Tithe and the Church Estates in Ireland, and 
we may now, even though we go a little be- 
yond the date at which our next chapter will 
commence, refer to the particular circum- 
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stances to whicTi he alluded in his compara- 
ti\rely recent explanations. During the au- 
tumn of 1838 he was suffering from a disorder 
of the eyes, and as the Peel administration 
•was not in power he made a tour in the south 
of Europe, and no doubt noted many things 
which were emphasized when he afterwards 
took up the cause of Italian prisoners. Pre- 
vious to this journey, however, he had widtten 
his work on The State in its Relations loith 
the Churchy and it was printed while he was 
away. The distinctive principle of this book 
was intended to be, that the state had a con- 
science — or, more strictly speaking, a con- 
science which should take cognizance of reli- 
gious truth and error; and the question which 
was involved was, whether the state of the 
United Kingdom was under an obligation to 
give an active and exclusive support to the 
established religion of the country. The 
essay attempted to survey the actual relations 
between the state and the church, to show 
from history the ground which had been 
defined for the national church at the Refor- 
mation, and to inquire and determine whether 
the existing state of things should be pre- 
served and defended against encroachment, 
from whatever quarter it might be appre- 
hended. Tliis question it decided emphati- 
cally in the affirmative. 

Summarizing his chief reasons for the main- 
tenance of the church establishment, Mr, Glad- 
stone says : — “ Because the government stands 
with us in a paternal relation to the people, 
and is bound in all things to consider not 
merely their existing tastes, but the capabili- 
ties and ways of their improvement ; because 
it has both an intrinsic competency and exter- 
nal means to amend and assist their choice; 
because to be in accordance with God^s mind 
and will it must have a religion, and because 
to be in accordance with its conscience that 
religion must be the truth, as held by it under 
the most solemn and accumulated responsibi- 
lities; because this is the only sanctifying and 
preserving principle of society, as well as of 
the individual, — ^that particular benefit with- 
out which all others are worse than valueless ; 
we must disregard the din of political conten- 
tion, and the pressure of worldly and momen- 


tary motives, and in behalf of our regard to 
man, as well as of our allegiance to God, main- 
tain among ourselves, where happily it still 
exists, the union between church and state.^^ 

Macaulay came down upon this book in 
perhaps less than his usual forcible style, 
inasmuch as he paid to the author a deserved 
compliment. 

‘^That a young politician,” he says, ^^should, 
in the intervals afforded by his parliamen- 
tary avocations, have constructed and pro- 
pounded, with much study and mental toil, 
an original theory on a great problem in poli- 
tics, is a circumstance which, abstracted from 
all consideration of the soundness or unsound- 
ness of his opinions, must be considered as 
highly creditable to him. . . . Mr. Gladstone 
seems to be in many respects exceedingly well 
qualified for philosophical observation. His 
mind is of large grasp ; nor is he deficient in 
dialectical skill. But he does not give his 
intellect fair play. There is no want of light, 
hut a great want of what Bacon would have 
called dry light.” But he adds — Whatever 
Mr. Gladstone sees is refracted and distorted 
by a false medium of passions and prejudices. 
His style bears a remarkable analogy to his 
mode of thinking, and indeed exercises great 
influence on his mode of thinking. His rhe- 
toric, though often good of its kind, darkens 
and perplexes the logic which it should illus- 
trate. Half his acuteness and diligence, with 
a barren imagination and a scanty vocabulary, 
would have saved him from almost all his 
mistakes. He has one gift most dangerous to 
a speculator — a vast command of a kind of 
language, grave and majestic, but of vague 
and uncertain import ; of a kind of language 
which affects us much in the same way in 
which the lofty diction of the chorus of ‘ Clouds^ 
affected the simple-hearted Athenian.” 

In this criticism there is something to re- 
mind one of the lines — 

was all very well to dissemble your love, 

But why did you kick me do'wn stairs ? ” 

but apart from ^Hhe amenities,” Macaulay^s 
judgment on the work was sound, and was 
afterwards admitted to he sound by the author 
himself. 
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Macaulay maintained that Mr. Gladstone’s 
whole theory in this work rested upon one 
great fundamental proposition, viz. that the 
propagation of religious truth is one of the 
chief ends of government as government; and 
he proceeded to combat this theory. Admit- 
ting that government was designed to protect 
our persons and our property, the critic de- 
clined to receive the doctrine of paternal gov- 
ernment until some such government should 
be shown, as loved its subjects as a father 
loves his child, and was as superior in intelli- 
gence to its sxibjects as a father was to his 
child. Macaulay then demonstrated, by happy 
illustrations, the fallacy of the doctrine that 
every association of human beings which 
exercises any power whatever is bound, as 
such an association, to profess a religion. 
There could, he said, be unity of action in 
large bodies without unity of religious views. 
Persecutions would naturally follow, or be 
justifiable, in a society whei'e Mr. Gladstone’s 
views were paramount. No circumstance 
could be conceived in which it would be pro- 
per to establish, as the one exclusive religion 
of the state, the religion of the minority. 
The religious instruction which the ruler 
ought, in his public capacity, to patronize is 
the instruction from which he in his conscience 
believes that the people will learn the most 
good with the smallest mixture of evil. It is 
not necessaiily his own religion that he will 
select. He may prefer the doctrines of the 
Church of England to those of the Church of 
Scotland, but he would not force the former 
upon the inhabitants of Scotland. 

Of course the Dissenters were strongly op- 
posed to the declarations contained in the 
book, and a commentator in the Q,uarUrly 
Review regarded it from yet another stand- 
point, representing that as a necessary conse- 
quence of a profounder philosophy than that 
of Coleridge and thinkers of his school, Mr. 
Gladstone had taken far higher grounds in 
his argument than had heen occupied by the 
defenders of the Church for many years. “He 
has seen through the weakness and fallacy of 
tihe line of argument pursued by Warburton 
iand Paley, And he has most wisely aban- 
doned the argument from expediency, which 


offers little more than an easy weapon to fence 
with while no real danger is apprehended; 
and has insisted chiefly on the claims of duty 
and truth — the only consideration which can 
animate and suppoit men in a real struggle 
against false principles.” Tlie writer of this 
review, however, contended emphatically that 
a popular govexainient cannot long maintain a 
religion which is opposed to tlie feelings of 
the nation. If the people of this country 
combined to attack the Church, the king, 
lords, and commons woxild be compelled to 
abandon it. This, in effect, was the conclusion 
at which Mr. Gladstone himself afterwards 
arrived. 

It is pleasant to recal the fact that dix'ectly 
he received an early copy of the X'eview^ Mr, 
Gladstone wrote to Macaxtlay, and that in 
his letter, and in the reply that was sent to 
it, there are none of those aspeiities which 
might have been expected. The following 
was the letter to Macaulay : — 

** 6 Carlton Gartlens, April 10, 1830. 

“ Dear Sir, — T have been favoux'ed with a 
forthcoming number of the Edmburgk Review^ 
and I perhaps too much presume upon the 
bare acquainbmce with jmu of which alone I 
can boast, in thus unceremoniously assximing 
you to be the author of the ax'ticle entitled 
“ Chmxh and State,” and in offering you my 
vei'y warm and cordial thanks fox' the manner 
in which you have treated both the work 
and the author on whom yoix deigned to 
bestow your attention. In whatever you 
wiite, you can hardly hope for the privilege 
of most anonymous productions, a real con- 
cealment; but if it had been possible not to 
recognize you, I should have questioned your 
authorship in this particular case, because the 
candour and singlemindedness which it ex- 
hibits are, in one who has long been connected 
in the most distinguished manner with politi- 
cal party, so rare as to be almost incredible. 

“ I hope to deirive material benefit, at some 
more tranquil season, from a consideration of 
your argument throughout. I am painfully 
sensible, whenever I have occasion to reopen 
the book, of its shortcomings, not only of the 
subject, but even of my own conceptions ; and 
I am led to suspect that, under the influence 
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of most kindly feelings, you have omitted to 
criticise many things besides the argument, 
which might fairly have come within your 
animadversion. In the meantime I hope you 
will allow me to apprise you that on one 
material point especially I am not so far 
removed from you as you suppose. I am not 
conscious that I have said either that the 
^Test Act’ ^ should be repealed, or that it should 
not have been passed: and though on such 
subjects language has many bearings which 
escape the view of the writer at the moment 
when his. pen is in his hand, yet I think 
that I can hardly have put forth either of 
these propositions, because I have never en- 
tertained the corresponding sentiments. Un- 
doubtedly I should speak of the pure abstract 
idea of church and state as implying that they 
are coextensive : and I should regard the pre- 
sent composition of the state of the United 
Kingdom as a deviation from that pure idea, 
but only in the same sense as all differences of 
religious opinion in the chux'ch are a deviation 
from its pure idea, while I not only allow 
that they are permitted, but believe that 
(within limits) they were intended to be per- 
mitted. There are some of these deflections 
from abstract theoiy which appear to me 
allowable ; and that of the admission of persons 
not holding the national creed into civil office 
is one which, in my view, must be determined 
by times and circumstances. At the same 
time I do not recede from any protest which 
I have made against the principle, that reli- 
gious differences are irrelevant to the question 
of competency for civil office: but I could 
take my stand between the opposite extremes, 
the one that no such differences are to be 
taken into view, the other that all such differ- 
ences are to constitute disqualification. 

“ I need hardly say the question I raise is 
not whether you have misrepresented me, 
for, were I disposed to anything so weak, the 
whole internal evidence and clear intention 
of your ai'ticle would confute me: indeed, I 
feel I ought to apologize for even supposing 
that yon may have been mistaken in the ap- 


I Mr. Gladstone here refers to the Act for repealing 
the Test. 


prehension of my meaning,and I freely admit 
on the other hand the possibility that, totally 
without my own knowledge, my language 
may have led to such an interjiretation. In 
these lacerating times one clings to anything 
of personal kindness in the past, to husband 
it for the future, and if you will allow me I 
shall earnestly desire to carry with me such a 
I’ecollection of your mode of dealing with the 
subject ; inasmuch as the attainment of truth, 
we shall agree, so materially depends upon 
the temper in which the search for it is insti- 
tuted and conducted. 

“ I did not mean to have troubled you at 
so much length, and I have only to add that 
I am, with much respect, dear Sir, very truly 
yours, W. E. Gladstone. 

“To T. B. Macaulay, Esq.’" 

The reply soon followed. 

“3 Clarges Street, April 11, 1839. 

‘‘My dear Sir, — I have very seldom been 
more gratified than by the very kind note 
which I have just received from you. Your 
book itself, and everything that I heard about 
you, though almost all my information came 
— to the honour, I must say, of our troubled 
times — from people very strongly opposed to 
you in politics, led me to regard you with 
respect and good-will, and I am truly glad 
that I have succeeded in marking those feel- 
ings. I was half afraid when I read myself 
over again in print, that the button, as is too 
common in controversial fencing, even be- 
tween friends, had once or twice come off the 
foil. 

“lam very glad to find that we do not differ 
so widely as I had apprehended about the ‘Test 
Act.’ I can easily explain the way in which 
I was misled. Your general principle is that, 
religious nonconformity ought to be a disqua- 
lification for civil office. In page 238 you say 
that the true and authentic mode of ascertain- 
ing conformity is the act of communion. I 
thought, therefore, that your theory pointed 
directly to a renewal of the ^ Test Act.’ And 
I do not recollect that you have ever used 
any expression importing that your theory 
ought in practice to be modified by any con- 
siderations of civil prudence. All the excep- 
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tions that you mention are, as far as I remem- 
ber, founded on positive conti'act — not one on 
expediency, even in cases where the expe- 
diency is so strong and so obvious that most 
statesmen would call it necessity. If I had 
understood that you meant your rules to be 
followed out in practice only so far as might 
be consistent with the peace and good govern- 
ment of society, I should certainly have ex- 
pressed myself very differently in several pax'ts 
of my article. 

Accept my warm thanks for your kind-' 
ness, and believe me, with every good wish, 
my dear Sir, veiy truly yours, 

“ T. B. Macaulay. 

E. Gladstone, Esq,, 

In one impox'tant point, however, Mr. Glad- 
stone admitted the book was inconsistent with 
itself; it contained a full admission that a 
.state might, by its nature and circumstances, 
be incapacitated from upholding and propa- 
gating a definite form of religion. 

“ There may be a state of things in the 
United States of America, perhaps in some 
British colonies there does actually exist a 
state of things, in which religious communions 
are so equally divided, or so variously subdi- 
vided, that the government is itself similarly 
‘Chequered in its religious complexion, and 
thus internally incapacitated by disunion from 
acting in matters of religion ; or, again, there 
may be a state in which the members of the 
government may be of one faith or persuasion, 
the mass of the subjects of another, and hence 
there may be an external incapacity to act in 
matters of religion.” 

The book goes on to describe that incapacity, 
however produced, as a social defect or calam- 
ity. But the latter part of the work, instead 
of acknowledging such incapacity as a suf- 
ficient and indeed commanding plea for ab- 
stention, went beyond the bounds of modera- 
tion and treated it as if it must in all cases be 
.a sin, as though any association of men in civil 
government or otherwise could be responsible 
for acting beyond the line of the capabilities 
determined for it by its constitution or com- 
position. ^^My meaning,” says Mr. Gladstone, 

believe was to describe only cases in which 


there might be a deliberate renunciation of 
such duties as there was the ]>ower to fulfil. 
But the line is left too obscurely drawn be- 
tween this wilful and wanton rejectioix of 
opportunities for good, and the crises in which 
the state of religious convictions, together with 
the recognized principles of government, dis- 
able the civil power from including within its 
work the business of either directly or indi- 
rectly inculcating religion, and mark out for 
it a different line of action.” 

But at all events the claim is that the theory 
of the work was simple enough. As Macaulay 
at once discovered ^‘Mr. Gladstone’s whole 
theory rests on this great fundamental pro- 
position, that the propagation of religious 
truth is one of the principal ends of govern- 
ment as goveimment. If Mr, Gladstone has 
not proved this proposition his system vanishes 
at once.” 

Mr. Gladstone accepted this conclusion as 
entirely just. He did not advocate the main- 
tenance of the Ix'ish Chui'ch in order to avoid 
disturbing the settlement of property, or lest 
the government should be driven to repeal the 
union, or should offend and exasperate the 
Protestants, or because of the statement that 
the Irish Church had an indefeasible title to 
its property. He did not urge its sixpport for 
the spiritual benefit of a small minority, and 
least of all did he say ^^nmintain it, but estab- 
lish religious equality by setting up at the 
public charge otlier establishnients along with 
it, or by distributing a sop here and a sop 
there to coax Roman Catholics and Presby- 
terians into a sort of acquiescence in its being 
maintained.” His contention was that the 
Church of Ireland must be maintained for the 
benefit of the whole people of Ireland, and must 
be maintained as the truth or it could not be 
maintained at all. Of couise it was not, and 
could not be maintained; and thoxigh he held to 
what were his convictions at the time till he 
discovered that they were founded on a mis- 
apprehension of the actual function of the 
state in relation to religious opinion, though 
he consistently with his alleged principle op- 
posed the Maynooth grant on every ground 
but that of a covenanted obligation, he was 
at length unable to retain a hold upon the 
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theories by which his opinions had been sup- 
ported. He admitted that scarcely had his book 
issued from the press when he became aware 
that there was no party, no section of a party, 
no individual person probably in the House of 
Commons, who was prepared to act upon it. He 
found himself the last man in the sinking ship. 
He was bound to defend the Irish Church so 
long as it could be defended on the ground of its 
truth; but when that ground was definitely 
abandoned by the government, and a policy 
was adopted by parliament such as to destroy 
that plea, he felt that he was equally bound 
to adopt no other. Exclusive support to the 
Establishment, with a limited and local excep- 
tion for Scotland under the treaty of union, 
had been up to that time the actual rule of 
policy, the instances to the contrary being of 
equivocal coiastruction and of infinitesimal 
amount. The attempt to give this rule a 
vitality other than that of sufferance,” says 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘'^was an anachronism in time 
and place. When I bid it live it was just 
about to die. It was really a quickened and 
not a deadened conscience in the country 
which insisted on enlarging the circle of state 
support, even while it tended to restrain the 
range of political interference in religion. 


The condition of our poor, of our criminals, of 
our military and naval services, and the back- 
ward state of popular education, forced on us a 
group of questions before the moral pressure of 
which the old rules properly gave way. At 
and about the same period new attempts to 
obtain grants of public money for the building 
of churches in England and Scotland, I am 
thankful to say, failed. The powerful govern- 
ment of 1843 also failed to carry a measure of 
factory education, because of the preference it 
was thought to give to the Established Churoh. 
I believe the very first opinion which I ever 
was called upon to give in cabinet, was an 
opinion in favour of the withdrawal of that 
measure.” 

With this very remarkable instance of the 
changes which were being wrought in the 
opinions of some of the leaders of thought and 
of political action at the period at which this 
record has now arrived, we close this chapter. 
The whole subject may well be illustrated by the 
reference we have made to the special opinions 
held at that time by a statesman destined soon 
to hold a prominent place in the councils of 
the young queen, whose accession was the one 
great subject of congratulation and rejoicing 
throughout the nation. 
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The Princess Victoria — our little May-flower, 
as the old Duchess Augusta of Coburg used 
to call her — had received both the physical and 
moral training which we are accustomed to 
persuade ourselves are peculiarly English. Fre- 
quent robust exercise in the open air — with- 
out much fear of ordinarily inclement weather 
— riding, walking, and even yachting excur- 
sions, to join in which her mother overcame 
her own repugnance to the sea — simple and 
becoming attire which allowed unrestrained 
movement and activity — ^were all elements in 
an education which was at the same time truly 
intellectual. In the accomplishments that 
belong to a young lady of high rank, no less 
than in some more solid acquirements, the 
princess excelled most of the daughters of the 
aristocracy of that time, and in music and 
drawing she showed a very special aptitude, 
which continued to be developed even when 
affairs of state and her own maternal cares 
claimed a large part of her attention. 

The frank and unaffected character of the 
princess was manifested by the manner in 
which she received the intelligence that called 
her to the throne, and by her demeanour at 
the meeting of the council which took place 
immediately afterwards. 

It was two o’clock on the morning of the 
king’s death that the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury and the Marquis of Conyngham (the 
lord-chamberlain) left Windsor for Kensing- 
ton Palace to inform her royal highness of the 
event, which had been so little anticipated in 
that quiet household, that when they arrived 
at about hve o’clock they found nobody stir- 
ring, and had considerable difficulty in making 
their presence known. According to the 
account afterwards received, they knocked, 
thumped, and rang for a long time before they 
could rouse the porter at the gate : they were 
again kept waiting in the courtyard, then 
turned into one of the lower rooms, where they 
seemed forgotten by everybody. They rang 
the bell, and desu-ed that the attendant of the 
Princess Victoria might be sent to inform her 
royal highness that they requested an audience 
on business of importance. After another 
delay, and another ringing to inquire the cause, 
the attendant was summoned, and with an 
apparently complete inability to understand 
that anything could be of more importance 
than her own special charge, stated that the 
princess was in such a sweet sleep she coixld 
not venture to disturb her. The archbishop 
and the lord-chamberlain must have been lost 
in admiration at such an example of single 
regard to immediate and specific duty, but 
they had to explain that they had come to the 
queen on business of state, and that even her 
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sleep must give way to that. The word 
“queen/' peiLaps, impressed the attendant 
with a sense that she might venture to wake 
her young mistress, who was so concerned at 
the probable news, and at her two visitors 
having been kept waiting on such an occasion, 
that without causing a further delay of more 
than a few minutes, she came into the i*oom 
attired in a shawl over a loose white night- 
gown, “her night-cap thrown off, and her hair 
falling upon her shoulders, her feet in slippex's, 
tears in her eyes, but pei'fectly collected and 
dignified." Lord Melboui’iie having been sent 
for, the privy council was summoned to attend 
at Kensington at eleven o’clock, and at that 
hour the youthful queen, with the Duchess of 
Kent, entered the council chamber. Pi'obably 
the best and most authentic account of the 
scene, and of the effect px’oduced on the as- 
sembly by the appeai^ance and conduct of the 
young px-incess thus suddenly placed in such 
an exalted situation, is that of a diarist who, 
even though his official position may be sup- 
posed to have influenced him somewhat in 
speaking of the occasion, his published jour- 
nals show to have been an unsparing, if not a 
cynical and bitter, recoi'der of the scenes and 
events of which he was for so many years 
a witness. Greville, the clerk of the council, 
in his journal says : — Never was anything 
like the first impression she produced, or 
the chorus of praise and admiration which 
is raised about her manner and behavioui*, 
and certainly not without justice. It was 
very extraordinary, and something far beyond 
what was looked for. Her extreme youth 
and inexperience, and the ignorance of the 
woiid concerning her, naturally excited intense 
curiosity to see how she would act on this 
trying occasion; and thex-e was a considerable 
assemblage at the palace notwithstanding the 
short notice which was given. The first thing 
to be done was to teach her her lesson, which, 
for this purpose, Melbourne had himself to 
learn. I gave him the council papeis, and 
explained all that was to be done, and he went 
and explained all this to her. He asked her 
if she would enter the room accompanied by 
thd great officers of state, but she said she 
would come in alone. When the lords were 

VOL, I. 


assembled the lord-president informed them 
of the king's death, and suggested, as they 
were so numerous, that a few of them should 
repair to the presence of the queen and inf oi^m 
her of the event, and that their lordships were 
assembled inconsequence; and accordingly the 
two I’oyal dukes (Cumbexdand and Sussex, the 
Duke of Cambridge being at Hanover), the 
two archbishops, the chancellor, and Melbourne 
went with him. The queen received them in 
the adjoining x-oom alone. As soon as they 
had returned the proclamation was read and 
the usual order passed, when the doors were 
thrown open and the queen entered accom- 
panied by her two uncles, who advanced to 
meet hex'. She bowed to the lords, took her 
seat, and then read the speech in a clear, dis- 
tinct, and audible voice, and without auy ap- 
pearance of fear or embarrassment. She was 
quite plainly dressed, and in xnourning. After 
she had read her speech and taken and signed 
the oath for the security of the Church of Scot- 
land, the privy-councillors were sworia, the 
two dukes fix'st by themselves, and as these 
two old men, her uncles, knelt before her, 
swearing allegiance and kissing her hand, I 
saw her blush up to the eyes, as if she felt the 
contrast between their civil and natural rela- 
tions, cxnd this was the only sign of emotion 
which she evinced. Her manner to them was 
very graceful and engaging : she kissed them 
both, and rose from her chair and moved 
towards the Duke of Sussex, who was farthest 
from her and too infirm to reach her. She 
seemed rather bewildered by the multitude 
of men who were sworn, and who came one 
after another to kiss her hand ; hut she did 
not speak to anybody, nor did she make the 
slightest difference in her manner, or show 
an}’’ in her countenance, to any individual of 
any rank, station, or party. I particularly 
watched her when Melbourne and the minis- 
ters, and the Duke of Wellington and Peel 
approached her. She went through the whole 
ceremony, occasionally looking at Melbourne 
for instruction when she had any doubt what 
to do, which hardly ever occux'red, and with 
perfect calmness and self-possession, but at 
the same time with a gi^aceful modesty and 
propriety particularly interesting and ingrati- 

14 : 
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ating. Peel afterwards said how amazed he 
was at her manner and behaviour, at her ap- 
parent deep sense of her situation, her modesty, 
and at the same time, her firmness. 

The declaration signed by all present was in 
effect the proclamation which was to be made 
on the following day, the 21st of June, Her 
majesty on her part said: — 'The severe and 
afflicting loss which the nation has sustained 
by the death of his majesty, my beloved uncle, 
has devolved upon me the duty of administer- 
ing the government of this empire. This awful 
responsibility is imposed upon me so suddenly, 
and at so early a period of my life, that I 
should feel myself utterly oppressed by the 
burden were I not sustained by the hope that 
Divine Providence, which has called me to 
this work, will give me strength for the per- 
formance of it, and that I shall find in the 
purity of my intentions, and in my zeal for 
the public welfare, that support and those re- 
sources which usually belong to a more mature 
age and to longer experience. I place my firm 
reliance upon the wisdom of parliament and 
upon the loyalty and affection of my people. 
I esteem it also a peculiar advantage that I 
succeed a sovereign whose constant regard for 
the rights and liberties of his subjects, and 
whose desire to promote the amelioration of 
the laws and institutions of the country, have 
rendered his name the object of general attach- 
ment and veneration. Educated in England 
under the tender and enlightened care of a 
most affectionate mother, I have learned from 
my infancy to respect and love the constitution 
of my native country. It will be my unceas- 
ing study to maintain the reformed religion 
as by law established, securing at the same 
time to all the full enjoyment of religious lib- 
erty; and I shall steadily protect the rights, 
and promote to the utmost of my power the 
happiness and welfare of all classes of my 
subjects/ 

On the following day the young queen, 
plainly dressed in deep mourning, went to St. 
James’ Palace, where she was to be pro- 
claimed, and was there met by members of 
the royal family, cabinet ministers, and offi- 
cers of the household. It must indeed have 
been a trying occasion, and one likely to flut- 


ter a young heart, so that there is little to 
wonder at in finding it recorded that when 
Lord Melbourne and Lord Lansdowne led her 
to the window of tifie presence-chamber over- 
looking tlie courtyard, which was filled with 
heralds, pursuivants, robed officials, and 
^'civic dignitaries,” she looked fatigued and 
pale. But the proclamation was re^id by garter- 
king-at-arms, the band played the national 
anthem, the guns in the park boomed out a 
sulphurous cliorus which was echoed by the 
guns at the Tower, and the city dignitaries 
marched off to repeat the proclamation at 
various places within their "liberties,” 

There was but one sentiment throughout 
the country with regard to the |>ersoxial ad- 
miration and affection with which the young 
queen was welcomed, and her abandonment 
of the name Alexandrina for her second name 
Victoria in assuming the royal title met with 
general approval, though it necessitated a 
change in the rolls documents of the House 
of Lords and in the printed form of the oath to 
be presented to the membem of the House of 
Commons. It is true that apprehensions, which 
were not altogether without rexisou, existed 
among the older members of the Tory party. 
The Melbourne ministry was not likely to be 
subjected to such vicissitudes as it had suffered 
from the disaffection of the late sovereign, and 
as the queen had, it was believed, been taxight 
to look upon the Whigs as her friends and had 
even been educated in Whig principles, the 
opposition could scarcely look forward to a 
return to power. Indeed the Duke of Welling- 
ton is reported to have regarded the accession 
of the young queen as a distinct disablement 
of himself and his colleagues, and he is i^pre- 
sented as saying, " I have no small talk, and 
Peel has no manners,”“a remark which W€ 
can only infer, from the gallantry of tli€ 
speaker and his admiration for Peel, was made 
in a half jesting or satirical manner. But W el 
lington, like the rest of the world, looked witi 
interested admiration on the girl sovereign 
to whom he afterwards became a trusted 
friend; and at the coronation, which did no1 
take place till the 28th of June, the "Iror 
Duke” was greeted with unbounded applause 
for he had again become the most populaj 
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man in England. His known fidelity to the 
crown and to the country had no small share 
in enabling the people to forget much in which 
he had been obstinately mistaken, that they 
might remember those achievements in which 
his determination and unyielding courage no 
less than his great militaiy genius had made 
hiixi repeatedly successful as the vindicator of 
English prowess and honour. 

While we are on the subject of loyalty and 
good faith, it may be remarked that the suc- 
cession of a female to the throne severed the 
connection between the kingdoms of Eng- 
laxid and Hanover, which had been maintained 
ever since George I. reigned over both coun- 
tries. Probably nobody in Great Britain was 
sorry for the separation, for Hanover was of 
little advantage to us, and yet entailed con- 
siderable expenses, which had been paid out 
of English taxation. If any sentimental re- 
gret yet lingered in the minds of any, it may 
have been dispersed by the reflection that by 
the death of William lY., it was the Duke of 
Cumberland who became king of Hanover, and 
that this country would be well rid of the man 
who had been accused, and not acquitted^ of 
having conspired to set aside the succession of 
a queen, to the oath of allegiance to whom 
he was now the first to attach his signature. 

On the 22d of June a royal message was 
laid on the table of both houses of parliament, 
stating that m the judgment of her majesty 
it was inexpedient that any new measures 
should he recommended for adoption beyond 
such as might be requisite for carrying on the 
public service from the close of the session to 
the meeting of the new parliament on the 
15th of November; and the address was 
unanimously agreed to. Sir Robert Peel, in 
a speech of great eloquence, expressed the 
general sentiments of all parties when he said: 

I win venture to say that there is no man 
who was present when her majesty, at the 
age of eighteen years, first stepped from the 
privacy of domestic life to the discharge of 
the high functions which on Tuesday last she 
was called on to perform, without entertaining 
a confident expectation that she who could so 
demean herself was destined to a reign of 
happiness for her people and glory for herself. 


There is something which art cannot imitate 
and lessons cannot teach; and there was some- 
thing in that demeanour which could only 
have been suggested by a high and generous 
nature. There was an expression of deep re- 
gret at the domestic calamity with which she 
had been visited, and of a deep and awful 
sense of the duties she was called upon to 
fulfil — there was a becoming and dignified 
modesty in all her actions, which could, as I 
have already observed, only have been dictated 
by a high and generous nature, brought up, 
no doubt, under the guidance of one to whose 
affection, care, and solicitude she is, and ought 
to he, deeply grateful. I trust I have said 
enough to convince the house that all persons, 
without reference to party distinctions, and 
in the oblivion, on this day, of all party differ- 
ences, join in the expression of cordial con- 
dolence with her majesty on the loss which 
she and the country have sustained, and in 
the most heartfelt wish that we are now at the 
commencement of a long, a orosperous, and a 
happy reign.” 

The privacy of the domestic life to which 
Sir Robert referred was doubtless one reason 
of the charm which attracted so much regard 
to the young queen. Mr. Greville — to whose 
journal we have referred — went so far as to 
say that she had been kept in seclusion and 
in the constant society of her mother and of 
the Baroness Lehzen, who stood in the relation 
of governess under the title of lady companion; 
hut probably these restrictions did not exclude 
some young companions chosen as occasional 
associates, and themselves under the influence 
of that quiet and unostentatious household. 
At any rate, the seclusion” of a young girl 
from the manners and, one might say, the con- 
taroinations to be found about a court in which, 
there were all the traditions, and not a few 
of the evil distinctions, that had characterized 
it in the reign of George the Fourth, was a dis^ 
tinct advantage. To the men who had so long 
been familiar with these characteristics there 
was something peculiarly charming in the pre- 
sence of this young and innocent girl — some- 
thing perhaps almost bewildering in the notion 
that with her ah entirely new relation would 
be established between the ministry and the 
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crown. If slie liad been my own daughter 
I could not have desired to see her perform 
her part better/' said the Duke of Wellington 
bluntly— and probably forgetting in his pa- 
ternal admiration his rather bitter impression 
that neither he nor Peel would be among her 
counsellors. Even Greville himself, the un- 
sparing critic and recorder of the doings of his 
contemporaries, was under the same influence, 
for he says, She held a council, at which she 
presided with as miich ease as if she had been 
doing nothing else all her life; and though 
Lord Lansdowne and my colleague had con- 
trived between them to make some confusion 
with the council papers^ she was not put out 
by it. She looked very well ; and though so 
small in statux'e, and without much pretensions 
to beauty, the gracefulness of her manner and 
the good expression of her countenance gave 
her on the whole a very agreeable appearance, 
and with her youth inspire an excessive inter- 
est in all who approach her, and which I can't 
help feeling myself." Perhaps the chronicler, 
whose words were only published to the world 
long afterwai’ds, felt even while he was writing 
that he had xuiderrated the personal charm of 
Victoria, for he adds — in what seems (for him) 
a sudden bux^st of enthusiasm — in short, she 
appeal's to act with every sort of good taste 
and good feeling, as well as good sense; and 
so far as it has gone, nothing can be more 
favoux'ahle than the impression she has made, 
and nothing can promise better than her man- 
ner and conduct do." 

These expi'essions of the sentiments with 
which the queen was regarded are dwelt on 
at some length here, because they mark the 
distinction which was afterwards emphatically 
observed between a continued aflfection for 
and loyalty to the sovereign, and bitter oppo- 
sition to those by whom she was believed to 
have been influenced during her political 
education. 

That the conflict of parties was likely to he 
a close one soon became evident; but the 
Whig ministry, great as its advantages were 

1 It has since been stated that Greville himself was the 
cause of the confusion, as he had omitted to prepare a 
paper which he thought was superfluous. 


supposed to be in regard to the confidence of 
the queen, had given numerous signs of weak- 
ness, if not of vacillation. Their intentions 
and professions were perhaps all that could be 
expected or desired at that time, but there 
was a lack of enei'gy which had already begun 
to tell upon public opinion. The feeling 
that they had been gx'adually losing the con- 
fidence of the people, who expected a more 
decided advance in the road to the reform of 
fiscal as well as social legislation, increased 
their perplexity and encoui'aged the aggression 
of the opposition, under the powerful leadex'- 
ship of Sir Robert Peel, and the atbicks of 
Lyndhurst and Bx-ougham. On the day after 
the reception of the queen's message Lynd- 
hux'st pronounced a censux^e upon ministex's for 
their carelessness and incapacity. Only two 
acts of distinct and special legislation had, he 
said, been passed in a session of nearly five 
months' duration, and thei'e were seventy-five 
public bills depending in the House of Lords; 
while the foreign policy of the ministers 
^‘elicited the pity of their friends and the 
scorn and derision of their enemies." Lord 
Melbourne endeavoured to combat these 
charges, but they could not be contradicted by 
the recital of measures that had been piissed. 
There was no refuting that which was not un- 
truly called the bitter and vehemeiit attack 
of the learned ex-chancelloi\" Iix the House 
of Commons Lord John Russell had little 
more definite to say ; axid oxxe thing that he 
did say was twisted into an awkward nick- 
name for himself. Speaking of the Reform 
Act, he declared, ^‘Her majesty's ministers, 
while they consider it a final measure, do not 
intend that it shoxxld remain a baxTen act upon 
the statute-book, but that it should be fol- 
lowed up ill such a manner as will ennoble, 
invigorate, and enlarge tbe institutions of the 
counti'y." Of conx'se it was extx-emely injudi- 
cious to speak of a final measure” in any direc- 
tion, or to act as though any pai'ticular degree 
of progress would be the limit of legislation 
(as Sir Robert Peel had to find out not very 
long afterwards) ; but it is very doubtful 
whether Lord John really meant anything 
more than that the Reform Bill had settled 
the mode of parliamentary representation for 
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a period beyond which there was then no 
necessity to look. At any rate his meaning 
was not such as led the “lower order” of 
Eadicals to dub him “ Finality Jack/^ but by 
that name he was called for a long time after- 
ward, and in 1849 he protested that he had 
“never used the word ^ finality^ with which 
liis name had somehow become associated.” 

The ministry had no political “ cry” with 
which to go to the country. They already 
showed signs not only of feebleness but of in- 
competency. Had they possessed the courage 
to risk place and power by announcing that 
their policy would be the repeal of the corn- 
laws, or the reduction of the impost on grain 
to a small fixed duty, they might have secured 
a triumphant return, instead of being depend- 
ent on a precarious majority which left them 
almost at the mercy of the oppositioii, and was 
only just sufficient to enable them to cling to 
office. Brougham was to become practically 
their most formidable opponent. Lyndhurst 
was their avowed foe. Peel — calm, cold, 
stately, some of his enemies said pompous — 
and with a certain exhibition of suppressed 
strength — was more than a match for any de- 
bater on the other side; and his earnestness 
contrasted with the usual ease of manner and 
the half-cynical flashes of humour and of sa- 
tire, which were erroneously supposed to prove 
Melbourne’s studied unconcern for serious 
business. 

The only topic on which an appeal to the 
•country could be founded was the opposi- 
tion of the ministry to the application of the 
•General Assembly for a grant in aid of the 
•extension of the Established Church in Scot- 
land. The Scottish Church, it was alleged 
by its representatives in the General As- 
‘Sembly, found the means of religious instruc- 
tion in many places so far below the needs of 
the population, that a grant of no very great 
amount was required in order to provide more 
churches and to increase tl e number of the 
■clergy. The Scottish Church, although it had 
lost a number of its former members by seces- 
sions, still included above eleven hundred 
congregations in various parts of the country, 
and it was perhaps considered reasonable that 
it should be dealt with in a different fashion 


than that which had partly disendowed, in- 
stead of re-endowing, the Established Church 
in Ireland. At first it appeared that the ap- 
plication of the delegates would be favourably 
entertained ; but the expectations of the As- 
sembly were disappointed when a commission 
of inquiry was appointed, consisting mostly 
of men who not only were without any par- 
ticular knowledge of the needs and the con- 
stitution of the church in Scotland, but who 
were decidedly averse to making a marked 
distinction between that church and the church 
in Ireland. The General Assembly passed a 
nearly unanimous resolution in the shape of a 
remonstrance against the constitution of this 
commission, complaining that some members 
of it were actually opposed to the connection 
between church and state, while few of them 
were really interested in the church or had 
such experience as qualified them to take part 
in such an inquiry. This representation had 
no effect in obtaining a change in the commis- 
sion; and at a second meeting of the Assembly, 
where eighty-five clergymen and . seventy lay 
elders were present, another resolution was 
passed, regretting that their former represen- 
tations were unheeded, and objecting to the 
conclusion at which the commission had ar- 
rived — -that where religious instruction and 
pastoral superintendence were afforded by any 
sect or denomination whatever, there the ser- 
vices of the Established Church were not re- 
quii-ed, and might he dispensed with. This, 
they contended, was at variance with the prin- 
ciples and policy of the Established Church, 
and was calculated to weaken and overthrow 
it. The General Assembly, therefore, publicly 
and solemnly protested against such a princi- 
ple, and declared that they considered it to be 
the sacred duty of the legislature to support 
and to protect the national church, and to 
secure accommodation and religious instruction 
to the people of Scotland. They approved of 
members of the church furnishing to the com- 
mission accurate information on all statistical 
matters, and of church coxirts allowing inspec- 
tion of, or giving access to, their records of all 
entries relating to such matters; but held 
that it was not competent to the commission- 
ers to put to individual members any questions 
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relating to the doctrine, worship^ government, 
or discipline of the church* 

This latter demand would appear to place 
ecclesiastical authority on such a footing with 
regard to the state from which it sought secu- 
lar support, that we cease to wonder at the 
opposition which it created, not only amongst 
Dissenters and Seceders, hut on the part of a 
ministry which had but just emerged from 
the heat of discussion on the Irish Church 
question. The result was that the Dissenting 
bodies all over the country were aroused; 
that from Glasgow an anti-state-church peti- 
tion was signed by 14,000 persons; and that 
when the report of the commissioners denied 
the alleged necessity for providing more 
churches and increasing the number of the 
clergy by a grant of public money, numbers 
of Dissenters both in England and Scotland 
were ready to support the government. 

This suppoi't, however, was not such as to 
afford a secure majority in a general election, 
and the effects of the events which had called 
it forth had considerably diminished. In the 
absence of any strong claim on the grounds of 
prospective legislation the friends of the ad- 
ministration relied chiefly on the representa- 
tion that the queen was anxious to retain her 
present advisers, in whom she had complete 
confidence. Electors were exhorted to sup- 
port the friends of their young and popular 
sovereign, and not to return a government 
to which she would have an aversion at the 
very commencement of her reign. 

These representations were not only ill- 
advised, hut were ill-timed. They were 
made not by the ministers, but by those par- 
tisans of the ministry who were eager to ob- 
tain a majority; and O’Connell and the Irish 
party were among the hottest advocates of the 
return of the Whigs, on the ground of the an- 
tipathy which the queen must necessarily feel 
to the Tories, who were represented to be her 
inveterate enemies. The language used by 
the agitators on both sides was so violent, so 
exaggerated, that it now appears to be almost 
incredible that men should have given utter- 
ance to such fierce invective, such unscrupu- 
lous denunciation. The whole country was in 
a state of intense excitement, and many of 


those politicituis who had a reputation for 
moderate views and gusu'ded statements were 
carried away in the vortex of party conflict. 

There can be no doubt that the queen had 
found her first, and therefore her most trusted, 
adviser in Lord Melbourne. But whatever 
may have been his lack of true enex^gy or true 
statemanship as prime minister, there were 
few men more capable of explaining to her 
the duties of her station, and ex][ Gaining the 
political constitution of the countxy. At the 
same time he was one of the ixieu least likely 
to make such a duty sul>servient to his own 
advantage, or even to the jxromotion of the 
party of which he wms the chief. Apart from 
his elegant manners, extensive reading, and 
agreeable temper, he one of the kindliest 
advisers living, and possessed a singularly 
generous nature. That he was always ready 
to conciliate may have been a weakness ; but 
he had that soiij of sagacity which in times 
of only moderate trial will often succeed in 
“keeping things pleasant,’^ and he had remark- 
able tact, which added greatly to his social 
qualities, and was consistent with an un- 
selfish disposition. For the young queen he 
entertained a sincere regard, and his admira- 
tion for her character made him earnestly en- 
deavour to make her life a happy one, and to* 
instruct her in the duties of state without ex- 
acting too much from her youth and station. 
It was no woxxder that Victoria should have felt 
a grateful affection to one who occupied so con- 
fidential a position, ntor that she should have 
learned to look upon him less as the minister 
than as the trusted guardian, and herself no 
more the sovereign than the pupil. When 
Melbourne’s real character was acknowledged 
after the dust of party strife had cleared away, 
and he lay dead, it was admitted that though 
he had neither the political ability nor the 
intellectual force necessary for the head of a 
government, at a time when contending in- 
terests were gathering for a trial of strength, 
he was not the indolent lounger or the easy 
cynic which people had half believed him to- 
be, because of his peculiar affectation of levity 
and indifference to troublesome questions. He 
was a man with a remarkable capacity for 
hard work, and with an anxious desire to deal 
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justly and fairly with his opponents, which 
could not have left him at ease, even though 
he had an extraordinary faculty for looking at 
the bright side of life — a faculty which could 
pei'haps alone have sustained his true amiabi- 
lity and gentleness of heart under the peculiar 
trials of his own domestic life. 

It is a settled matter now that so far from 
unfairly using his influence to promote his 
own interests or to increase his importance, or 
even to make his party the monopolists of 
political power, he advised the' queen to “hold 
out the olive branch a little” to the Tories. 
He had not contrived the circumstances by 
which she was impressed that a Tory govern- 
ment would be less in accordance with her 
opinions and her desires than the ministry 
then in power, and he did not endeavour to 
perpetuate them. He had the reputation of 
an indifferent lounger, whose manner to 
earnest deputations and to serious violent 
politicians appeared to be tiuvial when com- 
pared with the sedate and even solemn de- 
meanour of Peel and the volcanic energy and 
encyclopaedic attainments of Brougham. Pro- 
bably it was because of a half humorous sa- 
tirical sense of the difference between these 
sti'enuous statesmen and himself that he ex- 
aggerated his assumption of careless in- 
dolence ; but the satire was missed, and the 
affectation was taken for the reality except 
by a few like Sydney Smith and Lord Lans- 
downe, who really knew him. If there was 
one thing about which his indifference was 
sincere, it was his own exaltation. He had 
little of the pride of place or power, and simply 
laughed away the queen’s proposal to bestow 
npon him the blue ribbon as a mark of her 
grateful obligations — saying, “A garter may 
attach to us somebody of consequence whom 
nothing else will reach; but what would be 
the use of my taking it? I cannot bribe my- 
self ! ” 

But there were reasons, one might almost say 
a peculiar complication of circumstances, which 
accounted for the suspicions that the queen 
was controlled by the Whigs — suspicions 
which were soon developed into emphatic 
charges of political intrigue and violent de- 
nunciations of the minister for endeavour- 


GOVERNESS. 

ing to surround the throne with his own par- 
tisans, and to make himself an irremovable 
minister of state. Of course these invectives 
must be regarded as having far less meaning 
at that time of strong utterances and reckless 
declamation than they would have in onr own 
day, and it must be remembered that the 
course pursued by the ministerialists in can- 
vassing votes for the “friends of the young 
and innocent queen” had much to do with the 
widely-spread opinion that the crown was en- 
tirely under Whig influence. Another cause 
of adverse feeling was the position supposed 
to be held in the royal household by Baron 
Stockmar. 

Louise Lehzen, the former governess of the 
queen, was the daughter of a Hanoverian 
clergyman, and had first come to England in 
1818 as governess to the Princess Feodora of 
Leiningen, a daughter by the first marriage of 
the Duchess of Kent, In 1824 she entered 
npon the same duties for the Princess Victoria; 
but as she was a foreigner, the title of sub- 
governess was abandoned for that of “lady 
in attendance.” In 1827 George XV. had 
raised her to the rank of a Hanoverian ba- 
roness, and as the Baroness Lehzen she con- 
tinued her instructions, while from 1831 until 
the accession of the princess to the throne she 
acted as sub-governess under the Duchess of 
Northumberland, who had been appointed 
governess. After the accession of her royal 
pupil she remained for some time as lady in 
attendance and companion to the queen. The 
baroness may be said to have been private 
secretary to her majesty as regarded personal 
matters and non-political correspondence; but 
it was necessary that there should be some one 
to attend not only to these personal affairs 
but to those that had reference to state topics 
— a private secretary in fact, who should hold 
a confidential relation between the ministry 
and the crown. There were, however, some 
difficulties in the way of appointing such a 
person. George III. had laboriously done 
his own secretarial work until he became 
blind, and he then appointed Colonel Herbert 
Taylor as his private secretary, and paid his 
salary out of the funds at the disposal of the 
crown. This arrangement was very seriously 
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objected to, and the appointment of a private inimical to her interests timt her only hope of 
secretary at all was regarded with disfavour, happiness, if not of personal security, would 
When the prince regent appointed Colonel depend upon tlie retention of the existing 
MacMahon as his secretary, and wished to government. 

have his salary paid out of the public funds, It has already been mentioned that Lord 
the appointment was attacked in parliament Melbourne emphatically denied these accusa* 
as being unconstitutional The opponents tions, so far as he was pemonally concerned, 
declared that secrets of state should not be and it seems pretty certain that neither he 
allowed to a third party heside the king and nor Earl Russell used what woxild have been 
the ministers, and ai'gued that a private secre- considered undue influence. Indeed the 
tary would be as it were a court of revision queen, though she has in quite recent times 
above the cabinet. This was denied by the acknowledged (in those admirable memoirs 
ministry, who represented that a secretary was which have been publislied to the world) that 
necessary to assist the regent in his private she then ‘‘ indulged strong feelings of political 
correspondence, and to get through the mass pai'tisanship,” was even in those early days no 
of mechanical labour which devolved upon mere puppet of state to be exhibited for the 
the sovereign in the transaction of public advantage of a ministiy, but had a judgment 
business, that the private secretary had no capable of forming definite and fairly accurate 
political responsibility,that his office in no way conclusions — as was afterwards shown by the 
interfered with the duties of any minister, and confidence which she placed in Sit Robert 
that the ministei’s of the crown remained the Peel, and the relation wdnch she continued to 
legal and constitutional instruments by whom sustain to both parties. But we have already 
aU public business had to be transacted. The referred to Melbourne’s personal claims on the 
regent therefore kept his secretary, but was queen’s regard, to his devotion to her happi- 
obliged to pay him out of the privy purse in- ness, and to the eiisy and kindly manner in 
stead of from public money. William lY. which he instructed her in public affairs. It 
had reinstated his father’s former secretary, was impossible but that he should have strong 
Sir Herbert Taylor, and though no opposi- influence, and it was almost as impossible that 
tion was manifested to this appointment, it the opponents of the ministry should refrain 
may have been the impression that a person from representing him as a crafty time-server, 
possessing so much knowledge relating both who endeavoured to make himself indispen- 
to private and state affairs, and holding so sable and surrounded the sovereign with his 
confidential a position in relation to the sove- friends and subordinates that he might be 
reign, was able to exert very considerable poli- ruler of the state. The very fact that Mel- 
tical influence. All this made it seem unde- bourne was then in his fifty-eighth year, a 
sirable to appoint any one to the situation of moderate Liberal, careless of power, and with 
private secretary to the young queen. a confirmed habit of that kind of heedlessness 

It would seem to be obvious enough, how- which consists in a desire to avoid strife and 
ever, that some of these considerations were to let troublesome questions alone, gave occa- 
against the performance of the secretarial sion to his political enemies. He was too careless 
duties by the prime minister, or, indeed by to avoid yielding to his friends and supportei’s 
any minister, and although by not naming advantages which he would never have taken 
any one to the post the possible intrigues for himself ; and thus from good nature and 
which would have arisen in order to secure so the kind of easy scepticism that saw ‘‘nothing 
influential an appointment were avoided, it worth making a fuss about,” where more ear- 
was at the expense of leaving the ministry nest politicians thought they detected the 
open to the charge of having endeavoured to abandonment of a principle, he aroused sus- 
take advantage of the existing inclination of picions, which damaged and ultimately helped 
the queen towards a Whig government, and to ruin his party, and to exclude him from 
to make it appear that the Tories were so power. 
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Nor was the general suspicion of undue in- 
fluence diminished by the presence in the royal 
household of Baron Stockmar, who, though he 
was a man of known integrity and of singular 
sensitiveness to any imputation of interference 
in political matters, occupied both then and 
afterwards a very peculiar relation to the 
queen and to her social interests. Christian 
Briedrich Stockraar had formerly been the 
confidential secretary, the physician, the trusted 
friend and adviser of Leopold. It was he who 
alone could break to the prince the distressing 
news of the death of the Princess Charlotte in 
1817; it was to him that the bereaved hus- 
band first spoke after kneeling by the bedside 
and kissing the cold hands of the wife whom 
he had loved. He pressed me to him,” wrote 
Stock mar, “and said, am now quite deso- 
late; promise me always to stay with me.’” 
He did stay, and gave a lifelong service. “My 
health is tolerable,” he wrote in the same letter 
which has Just been quoted, “for though I am 
uncommonly shaken and shall be yet more so 
by the sorrow of the prince, still I feel strong 
enough, even stronger than I used to be. I 
only leave the prince when obliged by pressing 
business. I dine alone with him and sleep in 
his room. Directly he wakes in the night I 
get up, and sit talking by his bedside till he 
falls asleep again. T feel increasingly that un- 
looked-for trials are ray portion in life, and 
that there will be many more of them before 
life is over. I seem to be here to care more 
for others than for myself, and I am well con- 
tent with this destiny.” 

This was the man — and an acute, patient, 
faithful, far-seeing man he was — an accom- 
plished physician who diagnosed the minds of 
those amongst whom he lived, and Judged of 
their intentions and characters with remark- 
able sagacity; especially in reference to the 
effects of their actions in public events and 
political affairs, in which he took no immediate 
pai*t. It may seem, to illustrate Stockmar’s 
sense of what was becoming, or at all events 
of the conduct which should be carefully ob- 
served by one in his position — a foreigner in 
a confidential situation at the British court — 
that he had resolutely declined to attend the 
Princess Charlotte in his capacity as a phy- 


sician, and even though he had serious doubts 
of the treatment of the case by the English 
physicians previous to her accouchement, he 
could only be prevailed on to offer advice 
when they distinctly requested him to visit 
her about two hours before her death. This 
may seem almost a blamable reticence till 
we remember what would have been the state 
of public feeling if the princess had died 
after the English physicians had been super- 
seded by a foreigner, and when we recall the 
fact that the chief medical attendant, Sir 
Bichard Croft, never afterwards regained the 
balance of his mind, which had been unhinged 
by the calamity, and that he eventually shot 
himself with a pistol which he found in the 
room of a house where he was staying to 
attend a lady whose protracted confinement 
had revived the unbearable memory of the 
former fatal event. 

Leopold, then King of the Belgians, and 
respected all over Europe for his integrity and 
sagacity, may be said to have become the 
natural guardian of the Princess Victoria after 
the death of her father. On her accession he 
believed he could do her no greater service 
than to send his own trusted adviser to give 
her friendly aid and counsel in his name, and 
especially to give watchful care to the then 
not remote probability of her receiving the 
addresses of Prince Albert of Saxe- Coburg. 
Though Lord Melbourne himself fulfilled many 
of the duties of a private secretary in affairs 
of state, and by reason of his personal regard 
for the queen held an almost paternal relation 
to her at that time, thei*e was still a necessity 
for some person to act as a medium of com- 
munication in many matters between the 
queen and the prime minister or other mem- 
bers of the cabinet. Eor fifteen months Stock- 
mar filled this undefined but yet useful office 
as a trusted adviser who could be consulted 
upon the higher personal interests of the sov- 
ereign and matters of importance connected 
with the court. It was his duty to observe 
attentively everything which could affect the 
well-being of the king’s niece, but his clear 
insight made him carefully avoid every inter- 
ference with English affairs of state, so that 
he never excited the suspicion or Jealousy of 
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le ministry. The queen herself has told us | was there with his (Melbourne's) knowledge 


\at Melbouime had the greatest regard and 
Efection for, and the most unbounded confi- 
ence in him. In a letter to her majesty 
e said: ^^Stockmar is not only an excellent 
lan, but also one of the most sensible I have 
ver met with.'^ Palmerston, who, it is said, 
isliked Stockmar, yet spoke of him as an ex- 
mple of complete disinterestedness; and Lord 
Lberdeen held him in very high estimation. 

^‘Baron Stockmar/ says Max Muller, ^^was 
either a statesman nor a diplomatist in the 
rdinary sense of the word; and though mov- 
ig all his life in that inner circle where de- 
Lsions are taken which influence the course 
f history; nay, though forming occasionally 
le very centre of that narrow circle, he never 
[aimed credit for himself, but was content to 
smain through life the unknown friend and 
enefactor of the sovereigns whom he served, 
'he real secret of his success was his entire 
truthfulness in his dealings with friends and 
pponents, and the rare art which he possessed 
f telling the truth, even to kings, without 
iving offence.” 

It is not beside the intention of the present 
istory to dwell thus upon the characteristics 
f this man who occupied so delicate and yet 
0 undefined a position towards the royal 
lousehold, for when in the summer of 1838 
le left England, it was to transfer first his 
:een observation and afterwards his confiden- 
ial advice and companionship to the young 
>rince who afterwards became the consort of 
he queen. 

Though Stockmar possessed the confidence 
if the ministry and even of the leaders of the 
opposition, his presence at the court in a 
confidential capacity was made the subject 
>f bitter comment by those who accused the 
tVhigs of an endeavour to subordinate the 
)[ueen. Mr. Abercromby, the speaker of the 
Souse of Commons, once declared to Lord 
Melbourne, that he felt it would be his duty 
X) call attention in parliament to the uncon- 
stitutional position of that foreigner Stock- 
mar. The premier replied that Stockmar 
was a person who fulfilled duties in which 
circumstances had made it necessary that 
somebody should be employed, and that he 


and approval. On Stockmar hearing of it 
he said, Tell Abercromby to bring forward 
his motion against me in parliament ; I shall 
know how to defend myself.” Nothing came 
of the threat or the retort, but there can be 
no doubt of the increased injury to the min- 
istry by the supposition that Stockmar repre- 
sented a foreign influence to which the 
government was amenable. King Leopold 
and Stockmar are very gocxl and intelligent 
people,” said Melbourne, “ but I dislike very 
much to hear it said by my friends that I am 
infiuenced by them. We know it is not true, 
but still I dislike to hear it said.” 

These were the elements of that bitter con- 
test which was to result in a majority to the 
Whigs — but only such a majority as repre- 
sented the diminishing influence of their 
government, and the increased distrust with 
which it was regarded by the country. Nor 
was their position strengthened by the avowal 
of any future policy winch woiild secure the 
adhesion of those who desired to see further 
measures of reform. The addresses of the par- 
liamentary leadei’s were party speeches and 
little more. 

Sir Robert Peel wrote to the electors of 
Tam worth: “ In cordial concurrence with that 
powerful Conservative party with which I 
am proud to boast of my connection, looking 
rather to the defence of great principles than 
to the mere temporary interests of |>ai‘ty, I 
have given a zealous support to a weak and 
inefficient government, whenever it has offered 
any opposition, however lukewarm and hesi- 
tating, to projects of further change in the 
system of representation or in the balance of 
the constituted authorities of the state.” On 
the other hand, Lord John Russell told the 
electors of Stroud — I have endeavoured to 
strengthen our institutions by reforming them; 
to obtain complete and full liberty for every 
religious opinion; to give to Ireland the 
franchises of Great Britain; but in so doing 
I have been cautious not so to innovate as to 
admit any principle by which our ancient 
institutions might themselves be endangered ; 
not so to define religious liberty as to weaken 
the Established Church; not so to provide for 
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the wants and wishes of the people of Ireland 
as to break or disturb the unity of the empire. 
In this spirit I must always oppose any pro- 
position for the adoption of an elective House 
of LordSj or of the voluntary principle in 
religion,” It would pei'haps be difficult to 
imagine an address more calculated to increase 
the growing distrust of the Dissenters and the 
ardent reformers. Indeed at this time the 
Earl of Durham, who was regarded as an 
advanced reformer, was spoken of as the 
possible head of a new ministiy, which, ac- 
cording to his avowed policy wotild have been 
very much like what is now spoken of as 
“ Liber-al-Conseiwative.” He had been con- 
sulted by the electors of his own county on 
the political situation, and several candidates 
for parliament had endorsed his views ; but 
he was to be otherwise and far less fortunately 
employed, as we shall presently see. 

To show the manner in which family influ- 
ence was even then used to secure the return 
of a candidate, it may be mentioned that the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry 
sent the following agreeable manifesto to 
their Durham tenantry through their can- 
didate. We assure all those who answer to 
the solemn appeal that we make to them — 
who step forward with heart and soul in the 
Conservative cause to rescue the country from 
Radical domination — that the sense of the 
obligation to us personally will be for ever 
registered in our memories; and that the 
gratitude of ourselves and our family to those 
who live arotind us and on our property, will 
be in proportion to this important demand 
we make upon them to prove their fidelity 
and their attachment to our sentiments and 
confidence in our opinions. We send these 
our recommendations to our esteemed friend, 
the Honourable Henry Liddell, to make eveiy 
use of he shall think fit ; and we have begged 
him especially to repoi-t to us those who 
answer zealously to our call, and those who 
a.re unmindful of our earnest wishes.” There 
is something unpleasantly significant in these 
vague promises of cojitingent advantage to 
the docile, and in the implied menace to the 
disobedient elector. There could be no more 
emphatic argument than such an address, — 


to show how inoperative the Reform Bill 
could be made in certain constituencies unless 
the legislature also protected voters in the 
exercise of their privileges. 

In constituencies like Tamworth, however, 
the election would have to be conducted on a 
different ground. The boroughs and large 
towns might be scenes of bribery and corrup- 
tion on both sides, but only constitutional 
principles were acknowledged, and it was 
perceived by the sagacious opponents of the 
government that the battle would be very 
effectually fought by careful registration. Sir 
Robert Peel, indeed, told his friends at Tam- 
worth that it might be disagreeable, and in- 
deed inconvenient, to them to attend to the 
registration of voters which annually took 
place through the country. All this,” said 
he, may be revolting to you ; but you may 
depend xtpon it, that it is better you should 
take this trouble than that you should allow 
the constitution to become the victim of false 
friends, or that you should be trampled under 
the hoof of a ruthless democracy. The 
advice which has been given to some per- 
sons is ^Agitate, agitate, agitate 1’ The advice 
which I should give to you would be this: 
^Register, register, register !'” 

Of course the “ ta-ampling under the hoof of 
a ruthless democracy” on the one side and 
other much stronger modes of expression on 
both sides, were only ordinary oratorical 
flourishes. Then as now strongly illustrative 
words were used by speakers in and out of 
parliament, but they must not be taken to 
mean all that they literally imply. A 
butcher,” says a witty writer of that day — 
“ may say that his heart bleeds for his coun- 
try, and yet feel very conifoitable all the 
time.” It would indeed be impossible to take 
all the “ flowers of rhetoric ” of that period at 
anything like the equivalent at which they 
would now he placed. The language of in- 
vective and the constant use of expletives to 
be noted in the speeches of the time is amaz- 
ing to a modem reader with a refined taste, 
and so we shall be obliged to see when we 
presently refer to the taunts and recrimina- 
tions which enlivened parliament in the next 
session. The language then emploj^ed in poli- 
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tical controversy was often such as could 
scarcely have been tolerated except for the 
accepted retaliation of a barbarous reference 
to a duel for the purpose of bringing violence 
to a climax, and so vindicating the right to 
abuse an antagonist by the reflection that he 
might claim the privilege of giving the ag- 
gressor a chance to murder him, or to be mur- 
dered. 

But after all the strong language, and the 
strenuous contest during the elections, there 
was very little change in the relative position 
of parties up to the end of July. By the 19th 
of August, however, the number of Liberals 
replaced by Conservatives and Tories amounted 
to 66, and the replacements on the other side 
to only 53. Instead of the Liberal majority 
being 356 to 302 as in the last parliament, 
the present majority was only 336 to 322. 
That the queen had expressed a wish to retain 
their services had been the chief claim of 
Lord Melbourne's ministiy to a return to 
power. Several of the principal constituencies 
had openly become Conservative. Mr. Hume 
was rejected by the electors of Middlesex, and 
accepted the representation of Kilkenny 
through the influence of O’Connell. Mr. 
Eoebuck was unseated at Bath. Liverpool 
and Hull both gave up their Radical mem- 
bers. 

On the 13th of November the queen opened 
parliament in person, her progress through 
the streets being greeted by the enthusiastic 
plaudits of a vast concourse of people. The 
address in reply to the royal speech was unani- 
mously accepted in the upper house and in the 
House of Commons, Sir Robert Peel — concur- 
ring in the seconding of the address, but re- 
serving his opinion on every measure to which 
it made allusion— gave the queen’s appeal the 
most unqualified acquiescence in tendering to 
her majesty an assurance of loyalty and of his 
desire to afford the co-operation which she 
asked when she said, ‘^In meeting this parlia- 
ment, the first that has been elected under my 
authority, I am anxious to declare my confi- 
dence in your loyalty and wisdom. The early 
age at which I am called to the sovereignty of 
this kingdom renders it a more imperative 
duty, that under Divine Providence I should 


place rny reliance upon your cordial co-opera- 
tion and upon the love and affection of my 
people.” The address was not to pass unchal- 
lenged however. Three amendments intended 
to raise the question of further political en- 
franchisement and to set forth the views of 
the Radicals were moved by Mr. Wakley and 
seconded by Sir William Moles worth, but the 
first of them being rejected by an enormous 
majority the two others were abandoned. On 
a portion of the queen’s speech which said, 
“I place unreservedly at your disposal those 
hereditary revenues which were transferred 
to the public by my immediate predecessor ; 
and I have commanded that such papers as 
may be necessary for the full examination of 
this subject shall be prepared and laid before 
you,” Mr, Harvey brought forward amend- 
ments for the purpose of placing the heredi- 
tary revenues of the crown more directly 
under the control of parliament, and to pro- 
cure a revision of the pension list. These 
proposals were also defeated at the time, though 
afterwards the government brought in a mo- 
tion appointing a committee of inqumy into 
the subject. The amendment proposed by 
Mr. Wakley elicited from Loxd John Russell 
a declaration of entire dissent from the views 
of the Radicals. He emphatically declared 
that so soon again to enter into the question 
of the constimction of the represen tuition w^ould 
destroy the stability of our institutions. The 
settlement of the monetary affairs in relation 
to the crown and the income of .£30,000 to be 
granted to the Duchess of Kent occupied the 
x-emainder of the session, and paidiament was 
to have adjourned till February (1838), but 
serious news from Canada made it necesaai-y 
to order its reassembly on the 16th of January. 

It may be noticed here as illustrating the 
position of parties, that amoiig bitter oppon- 
ents of Melbourne, Brougham had become the 
bitterest. His antagonism was of a kind 
which passed beyond the confines of parlia- 
mentary differences and became personal. His 
excitable temper, exasperated by a deep and 
incurable wound to his ambition and his 
vanity, led him to display an almost ferocious 
disposition to assail the premier and to taunt 
the ministry on every occasion. He had ex- 
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pected to be restored to office on the recon- 
struction of the Whig ministry in 1835, and 
it perhaps never seriously occurred to him 
(or if it did, the suspicion does not appear to 
have mitigated his resentment) that this very 
infirmity of temper, his indiscretion, and his 
ungovernable eccentricity had rendered it im- 
possible even for an easy-going statesman like 
Melbourne to endxire him as a colleague. In 
1838 Brougham made ready for a strenuous 
opposition, instead of maintaining an armed 
neutrality as he had done in 1837. Mean- 
while Lyndliurst and he had been reconciled, 
and remained ever after on friendly and even 
intimate terms. Towards many of his old 
allies he continued to profess unaltered senti- 
ments of x*egard ; but to Melbourne thei'e was 
nothing due but condign punishment for what 
he called his treachery. One aggravation of 
offence not to be forgiven lay, as he loved to 
tell, in the premieres having written to him 
about the Imprisonment for Debt Bill, and 
other measures, in his accustomed free-and- 
easy tone, without dropping the least hint of 
the judicial affront in contemplation. Had 
he been treated confidentially, and told that 
the whole blame lay with the king, he would 
have pitied the infirmity of friendship, but 
would not have felt himself outwitted. But 
on the demise of the crown and the accession 
of Melbourne to the hitherto untasted power 
which the full confidence of royalty confers, 
the last shade of doubtful extenuation van- 
ished, and the unhappy egotist was forced to 
see plainly that he had been laid aside by bis 
party rather than by royalty. Thenceforth his 
thoughts were devoted to the vindication of 
liis rejected claims and vengeance on his chief 
adversary. The public were never told directly 
at the time what were the reasons that he was 
not a second time made keeper of the seal; 
and other causes which appeared to be too 
obvious were never authentically denied. He 
was held up as a victim to the enmity and 
resentment of the court, and sometimes as the 
hated and envied rival whom the Whigs of 
inferior talent feared to admit once more 
within the pale of power. But on the fall of 
Sir Bobert Peeks short administration the 
court was absolutely helpless, while the new 


cabinet stood in the utmost need of some one 
able to cope with Lord Lyndhurst; yet for 
several months there was no one whom they 
ventured to name as a fit occupant for the 
woolsack. Now they could no longer deceive 
themselves into hoping for any quarter from 
the eloquent and exasperated subject of official 
ostracism. Furious at the conspicuous slight 
put upon him, Brougham lost no more time 
in reminding them what manner of spirit 
he was of. Day after day he poured forth 
upon them the unfailing vials of his wrath, 
Ireland, Canada, and the West Indies fur- 
nished him in succession with themes of in- 
vective against what he stigmatized as their 
maladministration; while, for popularity in 
England, he was ready to outbid them easily 
on education, free-trade, and law reform. Had 
the objections to his readmission to the cabinet 
rested on the antipathy of the king, they 
would have been removed by his demise in 
1837; had they been entertained only by the 
premier, they must evidently have been over- 
borne by the more placable views of his col- 
leagues as time wore on, and the ministerial 
majority, small enough at first, grew less and 
less. The truth is, however, that what their 
chief had the courage and candour to declare 
at starting, they were, or soon came to be, con- 
vinced of with regard to this most eccentric 
though most eloquent of men.^ To one of his 
memorable onslaughts Melbourne thus com- 
menced his reply: — 

“ I appeal to the candour of every one who 
nas listened to the marvellous display of in- 
genuity in argument and versatility of illus- 
tration with which we have been favoured by 
the noble and learned lord, whether the rea- 
sons must not have been perfectly insuperable 
which compelled us to forego the advantage 
of including him in the administration.” 

The infoi-mation which caused the earlier 
reassembling of parliament was that, from a 
state of discontent and of perpetual bickering 
between the colonial assembly and the legis- 
lative council appointed by the crown, the 
Canadians in Lower Canada had broken into 
open revolt, and that many of the people of 
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Tipper Canada, were also disaffected. Lower 
Canada was at that time, even moi-e than it is 
now, distinguished from Upper Canada both 
by nationality and by social observances. 

Lower or Eastern Canada was still French, 
and the usages of the people were in some 
respects those of the old French regime before 
the revolution. This peculiaiity is still so 
marked in many parts of the colony that a 
visitor is immediately struck with what ap- 
pears to him to be an anachronism, when he 
passes from the pushing and modern activity 
of the upper province to the quiet, old-fashioned 
townships and villages of the descendants of 
the French colonists. 

The two provinces naturally had many 
more marked differences fifty years ago, and 
of course greater differences still when by the 
constitution of 1791 they were divided into 
separate governments, each with its governor, 
its executive council appointed by the crown, 
its legislative council, also appointed by the 
crown, and its representative assembly, the 
members of which were elected for four years. 
It was at first intended that these provinces 
should remain separate, one community being 
virtually French in feeling and education, and 
Roman Catholic in religion ; the other chiefly 
British, and of the Protestant faith. 

Of course it was found to be impossible to 
separate the two provinces in any artificial 
way; there were no natural geographical divi- 
sions, and the real division was the distinction 
of race, of customs, and of those laws which 
were under the control of the popular assem- 
bly. The result was that the attempt to bring 
each province under the same kind of govern- 
ment failed utterly. It exasperated the Lower 
Canadians that a British party in the legisla- 
tive council nominated by the crown should 
he able to dominate the country and to over- 
throw the resolutions of the representative 
assembly elected by the people, and by people 
who were French, and desired to retain French 
laws and observances. On the other hand, the 
inhabitants of Upper Canada demanded local 
self-government, and resented the authority of 
the crown, which could nullify the votes of the 
people as represented by their elected mem- 


bers. In Lower Canada the mixed population 
of French and English settlexB were equally 
dissatisfied withthegovernment, for the British 
colonists fretted under the operation of many 
French laws which were allowed to remain, 
such as those regarding the tenure of land. 
On one side the civil law was hampered with 
Fi^ench prescription, and on the otlier the 
criminal law was impeded because it was 
instituted solely on British procedure. The 
mutuiil jealousies of the people made the task 
of government difficult, but the arbitrary 
manner of governing caused constant complaint 
and disloyalty. There could be no jury chosen 
with any probability of its giving a proper 
verdict, the composition of the legislative 
council was declared to be unbearable, and a 
demand was made for that council to be made 
elective. The church question was as promi- 
nent there, as in Ireland, and the property set 
ai>art for ecclesiastical purposes was requmed 
for secular uses. In both pro%dnces the ap- 
peal was made year after year against the 
combination of the legislative and the judicial 
functions, the irresponsibility of the executive 
and officials, the monopoly of the application 
of the revenues by a government nominated 
by the crown, and the retention of church 
endowments. The struggle to obtain these 
changes had been maintained by the popular 
assemblies for several years. In 1833 the 
assembly of Lower Canada ha<l separated with- 
out voting supplies, three years afterwards 
the assembly of the Upper Frovince had done 
the same, and still the government here was 
obdurate, and the reply sent to the people 
who had acted loyally during the American 
war of independence was such as to provoke 
the threat of an appeal to force for the pur- 
pose of securing independence. 

When the representative assembly stopped 
the supplies chiefly because the legislative 
council persisted in retaining in their service 
officials whose conduct had been condemned 
by the popular body, the government simply 
claimed the right to appropriate the payment 
of these officers^ salaries from any public money 
that happened to be on hand. In spite of 
public meetings and constant representations 
that the legislative council should be chosen 
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by the votes of the people and not be allowed 
thus to dispose of the funds of the colony at 
their pleasure, the government authorized the 
appropriation of the treasury for the mainten- 
ance of the executive system without the con- 
sent of the colonial assembly. This was equiv- 
alent to placing the French Canadmns under 
arbitrary rule of British officials nominated 
by the English government. Thus discontent 
was working in both provinces* In Lower 
Canada commenced the movement which led 
to rebellion. The representative of Mon- 
treal in the Representative Assembly was M. 
Louis Joseph Papineau. He was a man of 
ability and influence, and became speaker of 
the house. He was the recognized leader of 
the opponents of the government policy, and 
presided at sevei'al meetings where inflamma- 
tory allusions were made to the successful re- 
sistance which had led to the independence of 
the United States. He was an officer of militia, 
and several of his brother officers had attended 
the meetings. It was understood that Papi- 
neau had organized a great convention for dis- 
cussing the grievances of the colony. The 
governor. Lord Gosford, began by dismissing 
some of the militia officers who had attended 
meetings and taken part in the demonstrations. 
He then issued warrants for the apprehension 
of several members of the assembly on the 
charge of high treason. Some of these fled 
from the country. Othersremained ; the attempt 
to arrest them was resisted by their friends, 
and political opposition became open rebellioin 
The military forces were not prepared for so 
■sudden an outbreak. The commander-in-chief 
of the troops sent Colonel Gore with a strong 
force to one of the two villages, at the entrance 
of which 1500 of the rebels had taken up then- 
quarters in a stone house which they had 
strongly fortified. The troops attacked, but 
were repulsed with the loss of sixteen men in 
killed and wounded, and the only field-piece 
which they had taken with them. They were 
forced to retire. Two days afterwards Lieu- 
tenant-colonel 'Wetherell attacked the other 
village, seven miles distant, burned it to the 
ground, and routed its defenders. This alarmed 
the more successful body of insurgents, who 
abandoned their position and joined their de- 


feated compatriots in their flight across the 
border and into the United States territory. 
Sir John Colbome was then able to march his 
whole force to the north of Ottawa, where the 
rebellion had commenced and was still main- 
tained. The insurgents occupied a fortified 
village on the bank of the river; but on his 
approach most of them fled, and only about 
400 held the church and the adjoining build- 
ings, which they had so fortified as to keep 
them against the whole Biitish force until 
both church and village were set on fire, when 
they were compelled to retreat, leaving behind 
them above half of their number in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. The rebellious people 
of that district, who probably comprised nearly 
all the inhabitants except the British residents, 
upon whose property 'some injuries had of 
course been inflicted, then surrendered uncon- 
ditionally, and were allowed to go unpunished. 
Four of the leaders of these outbreaks had 
been killed, nine had escaped, including M. 
Papineau, who repaired to New York, and 
eight were taken prisoners, one of them being 
a brave man named Wolf red Nelson. 

In New York Papineau and his companions 
found ^‘sympathizers,” who raised numerous 
recruits among the Americans, and above 
seven hundred of them under a leader named 
Yan Rensselear took possession of a small 
wooded island named Navy Island in the 
Niagara river, three miles above the falls, and 
in Canadian territory. 

They commenced firing upon the Canadian 
slaore, which was only 600 yards distant, and 
kept up communications with the mainland by 
means of a small steamer, which was captured 
by a party of militia who attacked it in boats, 
set it on fire, and sent it, in flames, down the 
river to be extinguished in the falls. Navy 
Island was afterwards invested, and the gar- 
rison quickly and silently departed without 
further fighting. This was on the 14th of 
January, 1838, and for some time afterwards 
the “ sympathizers ” kept up a kind of border 
warfare, making raids and incursions across 
the frontier in what seems to have been a 
kind of recldess playing at warfare; for the 
American government had interdicted it, and 
the sympathizers were therefore unattached 
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supporters of the rebellion bj a kind of bri- 
gandage by which they obtained no advan- 
tage^ since they were repeatedly defeated. 

Still more remarkable had been the state of 
affairs in Upper Canada, to which the rebellion 
had spread, but where it never really attained 
any very decided footing. There were numerous 
malcontents there, and their dissatisfaction was 
to some extent justified, but the very manner 
in which their leaders called them together 
shows perhaps that there was no energetic 
desire for an appeal to arms. 

A manifesto was issued, couched in a kind 
of exaggerated imitation of the old Puritan 
language. The governor of the province was 
the brave and rather eccentric Major Head 
(afterwards Sir Francis Head), so well known 
as a traveller. He had fought at Waterloo, 
and while acting as assistant poor-law com- 
missioner for the county of Kent had sud- 
denly been sent for to go out to goveim Upper 
Canada. When the rebellion broke out he 
did little or nothing. What he did afterwax'ds 
was either so risky and fanciful that it de- 
served the censure and the advei^e comment 
which it received, or it was so sagacious that 
it was entitled to the reward which followed 
his resignation. There have always been sup- 
porters of both views; but as his plan was 
successful, his admirera invariably seemed to 
have the better argument. 

He resolved to show that the rebellion in 
Upper Canada was of so little real importance 
that he could treat it, if not with contempt, 
at least with comparative indifference. He 
sent every soldier out of the province to help 
the troops in Lower Canada; he permitted 
the rebels to make all kinds of preparations 
— ^he even allowed them to invest Toronto, 
where they appeared to the number of 3000 
tinder the leadership of Mr. Mackenzie, the 
editor of a Bepublican newspaper, one Eg- 
mont, a former Bonapartist officer, and others. 
Then Major Head summoned the militia and 
the loyal inhabitants of the city, who fortified 
the town -hall, and attacked the insui’gent 
force with such sudden spirit and success that 
it was utterly routed and dispersed and the 
rebellion was suppressed. It was a very bxil- 
liajit, but, as many people thought, a very 


imprudent way of dealing with an insurrec- 
tion in a province where many of the inhabit- 
ants of the neighbouring territory were in 
revolt, and American marauders were making 
repeated attacks on the frontier. He claimed 
to have vindicated Canadian loyalty, and 
there is no doubt that he increased it by his 
courage and address; hxxt the fact remained 
that Lower Canada w^as still in a coiulition of 
ferment, and it was contended that the result 
might have been less fortunate. Some further 
discussions arose between the major and the 
home authorities, which led to his sending in 
his resignation, and (much to the regret of 
the colonists) to his return to England, where 
his effectual services (the wisdom of which 
had been called in question) were rewarded 
with a baronetcy. 

The revolted colonists were not without 
sympathizers in this country, who, although 
they condemned the rebellion, also condemned 
the action, or rather the inaction, of the govern- 
ment, that had permitted the grievances of 
wdiich the Canadians complained. Public 
meetings were held and resolutions were 
passed blaming the government for refusing 
to listen to the represen tiitions of those who 
had appealed for redress of abuses. Mr. 
Hume was one of the warxiaest advocates of 
the colonial cause. 

But whatever might aftex'wards be done to 
remedy those grievaixces and to I'elieve the 
people of Canada, it was necess^iry fii'st to bxing 
both provinces to ordexdy relations with the 
govex'nment. Loi'd John Bussell, on the part 
of the ministry, introduced a bill to sus- 
pend the constitution of Lower Caxiada; to 
send out a governoi-genei-al axid high com- 
missioner, with extx'aordinaiy powei'S to re- 
model the constitution of both provinces. The 
measure was not passed without considerable 
opposition, the most remarkable being that of 
John Arthur Boebuck, who, though he was 
not at that time a member of the House of 
Commons — having lost his seat for Bath be- 
cause of his violent opposition to the govern- 
ment — was yet deemed a proper pei'son to 
come befoi'e the bar of each house as the 
agent and repi-esentative of the j)rovince of 
Lower Canada. Mx. Boebuck was born at 
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Madras, but was brought to England while 
still an infant of five years old. Soon after- 
wards his mother, on a second marriage, 
settled in Canada, and there he passed most 
of his boyhood. In 1824 he had returned to 
England to study law ; had been called to the 
bar in 1832, when he became a candidate for 
Bath, and represented it as a Badical reformer 
until, on the death of William IV., he lost his 
seat at the generiil election. Mr, Boebuck was 
thirty-seven when he addressed both houses 
as the advocate for Canada, but his appearance 
was so singularly youthful that his clear and for- 
cible representations seemed to gather greater 
effect from that circumstance. It was his habit 
to attack everybody with so much asperity that 
he often set his heai'ers against him; and he 
was not wanting in his usual quality on this oc- 
casion, but his arguments were acknowledged 
to have considerable weight when he opposed 
the bill on the ground that it would unjustly 
suspend the constitution of a province in con- 
sequence of disturbances provoked by the 
intolerable oppression of the home govern- 
ment. But it was useless to spend time in 
discussing the acts of the government in face 
of a continuance of disturbances which de- 
manded a prompt remedy, and of grievances 
which it was admitted required timely redress. 
The question was, who should be intrusted 
with the necessary powers, first to suppress 
tile rebellion and to pacificate the province, 
and then to remodel the constitution with a 
view to abolish the causes of jealousy and 
disaffection ? 

The name of Lord Durham was mentioned 
by Lord John Bussell, and at once met 
with cordial approval. He was a well-known 
Liberal, a man of noble disposition and of 
high attainments — a man of strong, and, as it 
would seem, occasionally of arrogant temper, 
but of generous instincts immediately follow- 
ing bis gusts of passion — on the whole, a fair, 
just, proud man, with the power to rule and 
the ability to organize broadly and with pro- 
visions for free working. 

John George Lambton, Eaii of Durham, 
Wiis the son of William Henry Lambton, the 
r 'presentative of one of the oldest families in 
England —wealthy from the produce of the 
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coal-mines of which they were the owners — 
and of the heirs to which, it was said, there had 
been an unbroken succession for six centuries. 
It was only in comparatively recent times tb^t 
the property had been so considerable; but the 
Lambtous bad represented Durham in parlia- 
ment from 1727 till the death of Lord Dur- 
ham's father in 1797. John George was born 
at Lambton Castle in April, 1792, and while 
still a youth of not twenty years ran away 
with a lady to whom he was married at 
Gretna Green. She died three years after- 
wards, and in another twelvemonth, after 
having served for a short time in a regiment 
of hussars, he was returned to parliament for 
the county of Durham, and his proposal for the- 
hand of the eldest daughter of Earl Grey waa 
accepted. He was then only twenty-four years 
of age, but his address and his remarkable 
talents already gave him unusual distinction,, 
while his energetic advocacy of reform made 
him even then a striking figure in parliamen- 
tary debates. In 1828 he was raised to th e peer- 
age as Baron Durham ; in 1830 he became loi*d 
privy-seal in the then newly formed ministry 
of Earl Grey, over whom it was rumoured that 
he exercised very great control, not only be- 
cause of his abilities and his engaging disposi- 
tion, but in consequence of an impetuous and 
impassioned temper which bore all beforo 
it and would scarcely brook opposition or 
ciaticism. Be this as it may, he was after- 
wards known to be a man capable of carrying 
out an able organization, and this was suffi- 
cient reason for his being chosen to set matters 
right in the Canadian provinces, in spite of the 
opposition of a few men who were either his 
political or his personal enemies. Brougham 
was both a pei'sonal and a political anta- 
gonist. We have already seen that there was 
a “ very pretty quarrel ” between them, and 
that the supposed attack made by Broughani 
upon too zealous reformers — at the dinner 
given to Lord Grey at Edinburgh in 1834 — 
and the outbreak of invective with which 
Durham replied to it, as a personal reference 
to himself, was not likely to be forgotten by 
the ex-chancellor. 

But the almost universal opinion was in 
favour of the appointment of Lord Durham, 
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and lie went out to Canada with, high hopes 
and great expectations, taking with him Mr. 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield and Mr. Charles 
Buller, the latter the pupil of Mr, Thomas 
Carlyle, and a young man whose ability was 
already recognized. It was felt that Loi'd Dur- 
ham, the man who was looked upon by many 
consistent Eadicals as the future premiex', who 
Would introduce vote by ballot, shorter terms 
of parliament, the extension of the franchise, 
and other measures which they regai'ded as 
necessary ordinances in reform, woukt begin 
by establishing order, and would then inquire 
into and remove those causes of discontent 
which were believed to have produced the 
Rebellion. The question remained how the 
re-establishment of authority was to be 
effected. On his arrival at Quebec on the 
29th of May the governor, who was neces- 
sarily intended to be almost a dictator, was 
received with gratifying demonstrations of 
friendly feeling. But it would seem that 
the government was iis weak at the colonial 
office as it was in some other departments, 
and the instructions which he received from 
Lord Glenelg were vague if not contradictory. 
The powers with which he and all the world 
imagined he was sent out, were not confirmed 
by the bill which was intended to endorse the 
first representations made to him, and he acted 
in a way which appeared to evade one of its 
first intentions. It provided that he should 
be advised by a council, and that every ordi- 
nance he issued should be countersigned by 
at least five of its membei*s. It was exjoected 
that he would form a council similar to that 
already in existence, which had been selected 
by his pi^edecessor, Sir John Colborne, and 
represented the various sections of the inha- 
bitants in the colony. Instead of this, and 
perhaps with some reason because of the neces- 
sity for immediate action, that he might in- 
troduce the contemplated reforms, he replaced 
t his body by one which, as it was composed 
of his two secretaries, two military secretaries, 
and the commissary-general, was i^egarded 
as an instrument for giving mere formal 
legality to his acts, instead of securing coun- 
^ellars or advisers with the right of discussion 
and with some independent action. At the 


same time it is evident that such powers as 
could have been exercised by such a council 
as that referred to in the act of administra- 
tion would have been incompatible with the 
high authority with which he and everybody 
else supposed that he was commissioned. At 
any rate he was not slow to act on the respon- 
sibility with which he was supposed to have 
been invested, and to exceed it. The appoint- 
ment of such a council was an error in pru- 
dence, his subsequent pi’oceedings were errors 
in judgment even if they were not mi arbi- 
trary disregard of the rules to which all 
delegated authority must be subject. A large 
number of prisoners who had been arx^ested 
for offences dux'ing the i^ebellion were wait- 
ing their sentences. Lord Durham issued an 
ordinance by which, while a genei'al amnesty 
was px*oclaimed, some of these pxnsoners wei^e 
excepted. Papineau and the leaders of the 
rebellion, beside others who had been induced 
to plead guilty of high tx*ejison, or who had 
voluntarily confessed it, were oixlered to be 
transported to Bermuda, there to remain 
under such restraints as might be thought 
fit — during her majesty’s ple^isure. If any of 
these pei'sons should be found at lai'ge within 
the province, without permissioix, they would 
be deemed guilty of high treason, and were to 
suffer the j)enalty of death; but the ordinance 
also empowered the goveimor for the time 
being to gi\aut, whexx he should tliuxk fit, 
permission for any of them to X'eturn to the 
province. This would appear on the face of 
it to be intended to be a deterrent punish- 
ment which, at a time of greater security, 
might be i^evoked, and with the exeeptioix of 
some who wex'e coucerneil in the murder of 
two persons, all the other I'ebels were in- 
cluded in the act of amnesty, and could return 
to their homes on giving proper security for 
their good behavioui'. 

“We ai'e authoxized to state,” said the Gazette 
in which the ordinances were published, that 
his excellency the governor-general is actively 
engaged in the preparation of measures which 
will, as soon as it ma 3 ^ be possible, be embodied 
inoixlinances of thegovexmoraiid special council, 
relative to a juiy law, a bankrupt law, muni- 
cipal institutions for the whole province, gen- 
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eral education, the establishment of registry 
offices, and the equitable commutation of feudal 
tenures.” 

There can now be little doubt that in spite 
of what were undoubtedly illegal methods of 
procedure in the preliminary stage, Lord Dur- 
ham liad devised a bold aud comprehensive 
plan for the deliverance and ultimate well- 
being of the colony — after events proved that 
his plan was well considered and, in important 
respects, effectual — for it was in its principal 
claxises, adopted by his successors after he had 
returned to England in an access of indigna- 
tion, and had died without seeing the results 
of that system of colonial government which 
he may be said to have founded, and which is 
.still (with some modifications) in force. 

But he had acted illegally — had exceeded 
his i)owers.’ He had gone out as a dictator to 
reconstruct a system which had produced a 
rebellion; and his reply to the charge of haviiig 
.gone beyond the law was, What are the con- 
stitutional principles remaining in force where 
the whole constitution is suspended? What 
principle of the British constitution holds good 
in a country where the people's money is taken 
from them without the people's consent; where 
representative government is annihilated ; 
whex’e martial law has been the law of the 
land; and where trial by jury exists only to 
defeat the ends of justice, and to provoke the 
righteous scorn aud indignation of the com- 
munity ?” 

The high-handed policy which he thus de- 
fended — and not altogether unreasonably de- 
fended — on the ground that it was only pre- 
liminaiy to reconstruction of the policy of a 
'Colony that had fallen into a state of anarchy 
—Wits (also not unreasonably) assailed at home. 
One strong point against him was that he 
could not claim to act as governor of Bei‘muda, 
and had no right to transport prisoners to that 
island. Indeed Sir Stephen Chapman, who 
%uas the governor, was so convinced that there 
was no legal authority for his detaining the 
prisoners, that he at first hesitated even to 
allow them to be landed. When he at last 
permitted them to come on shore, he only 
exacted from them their parole d'honneur 
that while they remained they should not re- 


move from the limits to which the authorities 
might from time to time confine them, and he 
wrote at once to Lord Durham imploring him 
to remove them as soon as possible and not to 
send any more. The Quebec ordinances were 
seized on with remarkable avidity in the House 
of Lords, where Durham was denounced as 
though he had been a traitor, or rather a 
usurper, who arrogated to himself powers that 
would enable him to hang men without trial 
or any of the forms of justice. This was Lord 
Bi'ougham's way of looking at it, and he claimed 
to be consistent, for he had, he said, opposed 
Canadian coercion from the beginning, and he 
still opposed illegal attempts to deal with that 
country. But it is doubtful whether Brougham 
would have exhibited so much fury of denun- 
ciation, or used such strong expressions of op- 
position, if he had not been actuated by an 
animosity to Lord Durham which was scarcely 
inferior to that which he manifested to Lord 
Melbourne and his government. 

Bi'ougham and Lyndhurst were leagued to- 
gether against the ministry, and the Quebec 
ordinances gave them an opportunity to raise 
astormin theHouseof Lords, which Melbourne 
was not strong enough to meet, though he 
once endeavoured to grapple with his antago- 
nist, who screamed defiance, and challenged 
him to point out any indication in any one 
part of his political conduct that had for an 
instant been affected in any manner by feel- 
mgs of a private or personal nature. 

Bi'ougham triumphed. After bringing the 
subject twice before the house he introduced 
an Indemnity Bill which would have revei'sed 
the policy of Lord Durham. To prevent this 
bill being finally carried, the ministry aban- 
doned the ordinances which they had previ- 
ously accepted, and announced the decision to 
the house. Their humiliation was complete. 
Lord Durham hearing indirectly of the deser- 
tion of the government before the official letter 
reached him acted with his usual impetuosity, 
and indignantly sent a letter announcing his 
determination at once to give up his position 
and return to England. This declaration was 
despatched while the official communication 
to him was on its way. It was thought by 
Lord Melbourne, and even by LoitI Lansdowne 
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— a calmei' and closer politician — that he might 
yet be induced to stay if, for instance, the 
people of Canada themselves solicited him to 
remain and complete the work by accepting 
the decision of the ministry; but he had al- 
ready issued a proclamation calling attention 
to the action of the government, and virtually 
appealing against it to popular appreciation. 
His enemies bitterly attacked him, and his 
friends could not easily defend what was re- 
presented to he an appeal against the advisers 
of the sovereign, to the judgment of the people 
of a rebellious colony. 

There was no keeping him in Canada after j 
that, and indeed he had no thought of remain- j 
ing. Among the insinuations were those j 
carping at the expense which he incurred ! 
on behalf of the government for the stately 
manner in which he visited the colony; but it 
was not mentioned that though he may have 
lived with a certain magnificence, which was 
a part of his way of procedure, he received no 
emolument from his official position, hut un- 
dertook it without government salary or any 
other payment. Lord Durham returned al- 
most precipitately to England, full of natural 
indignation, and with the weai-ing anxiety 
felt by a proud and noble nature that believes 
itself to have been betrayed. He was a man 
whose ambition had been rained, and it may 
be feared that his heart was broken. 

There had been talk of impeachment or of 
public rebuke, but all that was done was to 
omit to fire the usual salute in honom' of a 
retuiming governor when he landed at Ply- 
mouth; the want of it was supplied by the 
acclamations of the people, who received him 
with unbounded favour, and in so doing repre- 
sented public opinion, which has always a lean- 
ing towards men of an open, generous, and 
one might even say of a somewhat headstrong, 
nature. Lord Durham at once removed his 
■wife from the queen’s household and retired 
into private life, or more sadly it might he 
said, retired to die. His report was acknow- 
ledged on all hands to be a masterly exposition 
of the policy by which a colony may be success- 
fully governed and its prosperity promoted. 
After explaining the causes of discontent, it 
recommended that the government of the 


colony should be placed as much as possible 
in the hands of the colonists themselves, and 
that the interference of the imperial govern- 
ment should not go beyond matters afiectiiig 
the relations of the colony with the mother 
country, such as the constitution of govern- 
ment, the foreign relations of the colony, and 
its trade, and the disposal of public lands. 
Other recommendations which he had been 
prepared to carry into execution have already 
been referred to; but among them were a sys- 
tem to secure the independence of judges, to 
make all officers except the governor and his 
secretary responsible to the colonial legislature, 
and to repeal all former legislation on the sub- 
ject of lands reserved for tlie clergy. The re- 
port ended with a proposal to unite the two- 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and 
recommended that any of the other North 
Amei'ican colonies might, if application was 
made by their legislatures and with the con- 
sent of that of Canada, be received into the 
Canadian Union. It was a gi'eat and admir- 
ably practical scheme, as was proved by its 
being, by not very slow degrees, adopted by 
parliament in the government of Canada. 
When Lord Nonnauby succeeded Lord Glen- 
elg at the colonial office, and was succeeded 
by Lord John Bussell, one of the most ear- 
nest and industi'ious of colonial secretaries, a 
bill was introduced for reuniting Upper and 
Lower Canada on the basis of Loixl Durham’s 
report, which has in effect been the foundation 
of our present system of colonial goveiiiment. 
The act was passed only a few days before the 
death of the noble author of the scheme on 
which it was settled, who expired at Cowes, 
in the Isle of Wight, on the 28th of July, 
1840. He was but forty-eight years of age, 
but his health had been failing for some time, 
and it can scarcely be doubted that his end 
was hastened by the bitter disappointment 
and implied disgi'ace to which he was com- 
mitted by the government who had aban- 
doned his ordinances but bad not hesitated to 
adopt the policy which in his belief those or- 
dinances would have been effectual in securing. 
The subject of Lox'd Durham’s policy and 
his subsequent treatment can scarcely pass 
from under our view without a reference to 
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Mr. John Stuart Mill, and to the testimony 
■which he afterwards bore to a man from whom 
he differed so remarkably in disposition and 
temper, and yet to whom he professed to stand 
(with regard to colonial policy) in the loosition 
of a friend and adviser. In his autobiography 
Mr. Mill says ; — Lord Durham was bitterly 
attacked on all sides, inveighed against by 
enemies, given uj) by timid friends, while 
those who would willingly have defended him 
did not know what to say. He appeared to 
be returning a defeated and discredited man. 
I had followed the Canadian events from the 
beginning. I had been one of the prompters 
of his prompters, his policy was almost exactly 
what mine would have been, and I was in a 
position to defend it. I wrote and published 
a manifesto in the Review,^ in which I took 
the very highest ground in bis behalf, claiming 
for him not mere acquittal, bxit pi^aise and 
honour. Instantly a number of other writers 
took up the tone. I believe there was a por- 
tion of truth in what Lord Duz'ham soon after, 
with polite exaggeration, said to me, that to 
this article might be ascribed the almost tri- 
umphaiit receiztiou which he met with on his 
arrival in England. I believe it to have been 
the word in season which at a critical moment 
does much to decide the result; the touch 
which determines whether a stone set in mo- 
tion at the top of an eminence shall roll down 
on one side or on the other. All hopes con- 
nected with Lord Durham as a politician soon 
vanished ; hut with regard to Canadian, and 
generally to colonial, policy the cause was 
gained. Lord Durham’s report, written by 
Charles Baker, partly under the inspiration of 
Wakefield, began a new era; its recommenda- 
tions, extending to complete internal self-gov- 
ernment, were in full operation in Canada 
within two or three years, and have been since 
extended to nearly all the other colonies of 
Eui'opean race which have any claim to the 
character of important communities.” The 
immediate successor to Lord Dui-ham was his 
intimate friend and disciple, Mr. Poulett 
Thompson (afterwards Lord Sydenham), the 
Free Trade member for Manchester, who 


carried out Durham’s policy with the cordial 
suppoi't of Earl Bussell. He succeeded in 
uniting the two provinces, but died in the 
following year- 

Immediately after the resignation of the 
Earl of Durham Lord Glenelg — amiable, quiet, 
and studious, but remarkably sleepy — was 
felt not to have sufficient grasp successfully 
to administer the colonial department; and Sir 
William Molesworth, who had devoted some 
attention to colonial affairs, and had come to 
conclusions entirely different from those of 
Lord Glenelg, actually proposed a vote of cen- 
sure against him. The ministry represented 
that such a vote would be a condemnation of 
themselves and would cause their resignation, 
upon which Lord Saiidon moved an amend- 
ment, attributing the condition of Canada to 
the want of foresight and energy on the pax't 
of the government, and to the ambiguous and 
irresolute coiu'se of her majesty’s ministers. 
This amendment was accepted by Sir W. 
Molesworth, but was rejected by a majority of 
twenty-nine. Lord Glenelg, however, retired 
from office soon afterwards. With reference 
to the easy-going somnolency of Lord Glenelg, 
we may recall Lord Brougham’s remarks in 
the House of Lords when Lord J ohu Russell 
brought in his bill providing for the governor 
of Lower Canada previous to Lord Durham’s 
departure.' If,” said Brougham, you will 
have j)lantations in every clime, if you will 
have subjects by millions on opposite sides 
of the globe, if you will undertake to manage 
the affairs of an empire extending over both 
hemispheres, over an empire on which the sun 
never sets, whether such a determination on 
your part be prudent or impolitic, whether its 
effects be beneficial or detrimental to our 
highest interests, I will not now stop to in- 
quire; but if you make up your minds to this, 
at all events it imposes on you the absolute 
necessity that you shall be alive, and awake, 
and vigilant, that you shall not sleep and 
slumber, that you shall not, like the slug- 
gard, let your hands sleep before you as if 
you were administering the affairs of a parish, 
or even of a kingdom near at home, to which 
and from which the post goes and arrives 
every day in the week.” This is a moderate 


I Mr. Mill refers to the Westminster Jteview. 
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example of Brougham^s milder style. The 
allasion to the slumbering habit of Lord Glen- 
elg caused some laughter among the lords. 

But let us return to the period beyond 
which we have just passed. The 28th of June 
had been appointed for the coronation of the 
queen, and the event was hailed with an almost 
extravagant enthusiasm, which for a short 
time diverted public attention from the pre- 
caidous condition of the government and from 
topics of immediate political excitement. For 
the first time since the accession of Charles 
II, a public royal procession, which may be 
called a pageant, was arranged to pass through 
some of the principal streets of the metropolis, 
and the whole of these streets were closely 
packed by an enormous multitude who lined 
the roadways, sat at open windows, filled plat- 
forms and balconies, and even clustered on 
the house-tops. The young queen had said 
when she w-ent to open her fii'st parliament, 
and sat in an open carriage, Let my people 
see me; ” and she still delighted in looking face 
to face at the great assembly of those who caxne 
out in thousands to greet hei\ Beside the 
London population, 400,000 persons had come 
up from the provinces and from places abroad 
to witness the spectacle and take part in the 
rejoicings of the day. The usual banquet to 
the sovereign at "Westminster Hall was omit- 
ted, that this mutual recognition of sovereign 
and subjects might be effected. There were 
some who grumbled at this suppression of a 
grand ceremonial which was enjoyed only by the 
privileged few, for the sake of gratifying the 
unprivileged many, and the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry gave expression to the complaints of 
the malcontents, but nobody cared much for 
their grumbling. The queen, and those who re- 
presented both the queen and the country, were 
willing to sacrifice the pomp and state of a 
grand dinner, for the sake of the grander cele- 
bration that was to be found in a fervent and 
unbroken display of loyalty. The banquet 
would have been far more costly than this 
public procession; and the coronation, though 
it was less expense by ^iVSyOGO than that of 
George the Magnificent,wouid still cost £ 20,000 
more than that of 'William the Unpretentious. 


Good sense and good-will marked the whole 
of the proceedings, and as it has been already 
hinted, after the overwhelming greetings that 
wei’e given to the Queen herself, the most 
hearty acclamations were for the Duke of 
Wellington, and for his former bi'ave and able 
antagonist in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, 
old Mai'shal Soult, Duke of Dalmatia. The 
white-haired old warrior had been sent as 
ambassador extraordinary to represent France 
at the coronation, and appeax'ed in a splendidly 
decorated carriage. Whenever his war-woim 
face appeared he was greeted witli cheers that 
touched his heart, and this reception probably 
did more to unite France and England in 
amity and to erase the lingering recollections 
of foi'mer hostilities than any other occurrence 
of the time. Long afterwards Soult gave ex- 
pression to his feelings on the subject when he 
supported Guizot in his supposed desire for 
an English alliance. ‘‘ I fought the English 
down to Toulouse, when I fired the last cannon 
in defence of the national independence; since 
that time I have been in London, and France 
knows the reception that I had there. The 
English themselves cried, Wive Soult!’ they 
cried, ^ Soult for ever!’ I had learned to es- 
timate the English on the field of battle, I have 
learned to estimate them in peace; and I re- 
peat that I am a warm supporter of the Eng- 
lish alliance.” This was a characteristic re- 
sponse to the hearty welcome lie had received, 
by which tlie great assembly of the people in 
London had expressed tbeir desire to maintain 
cordial relations with France. The ceremony 
in Westminster Abbey was very solemn and 
imposing. It was twelve o’clock when the 
grand procession })assed up the nave into the 
choir amidst the singing of an anthem and a 
chant of "Yivat Yictoi'ia Eegina. A fter private 
prayer the queen was publicly presented by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to receive the 
homage of those present. The prescribed 
prayers, litany, and communion service were 
said by the archbishop, and a short sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of London. After the 
oath the ceremony of anointing and crowning 
the sovereign was performed, and the admin- 
istration of the sacrament having followed 
the presentation of the Bible, the benediction 
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and the homage, her majesty was invested 
with the royal robes by the lord-chamberlain, 
and left the Abbey by the west door, wearing 
the crown and holding in her right hand the 
sceptre and in her left hand the orb. It was 
nearly four o’clock when the procession left 
the building in the same order in which it had 
entered, the queen wearing her crown and the 
noble personages their coronets. With the 
blare of trumpets, the beating of drums, and 
the firing of salutes from the guns in the parks 
and at the Tower, the young queen went out 
again amidst the people. In the evening there 
was a state dinner at Buckingham Palace, 
whence the royal party witnessed the display 
of fire-works in the Green Park. The Duke of 
Wellington gave a magnificent ball at Apsley 
House, and many in the crowd on the street 
must have recalled with something like wonder 
the time when that house was barricaded 
against an angiy mob who had caught up the 
savage verses of Ebenezer Elliot, the “ Corn- 
law Rhymer.’^ But the country had gone be- 
yond that, even though the corn-laws were not 
repealed. The old soldier was so naturally re- 
garded as the loyal and faithful protector of the 
young queen, and he had himself given so many 
proofs that after all, his opposition to reform 
had arisen from no antagonistic feeling to the 
people, or to what he thought were their just 
claims, that he almost naturally shared the 
triumphs of the day. 

The rejoicings at the coronation had only 
temporarily mitigated the asperities of party 
spirit, and though we shall presently refer to 
some measures of great importance in their 
relation to the social progress of the coun- 
try which were passed during the session, 
it became more and more evident that the 
government could not long stand against the 
increasing influence of the opposition, even 
though some changes were made in the 
ministry by shuffling the cards” and making 
a ilifferent distribution of the offices in accord- 
ance with the qiaalifications of members of the 
government. 

Peel had already laid down the plan by 
which he desired the opposition to be con- 
ducted. He was in no huny to overturn 
the government till the country was so sick 


of it that he could count on a Conservativie 
triumph, and leave very little hope of the 
return of the Liberal ministry to power. The 
policy which he recommended and pursued 
was to prevent the government from passing 
such bills as were strongly opposed to the 
Conservative professions, and occasionally to 
aid tliem in escaping from temporary embar-r 
rassment arising from the demands of the 
Radicals, until the time came to challenge 
their policy and to go to the country in the 
confidence that a strong Conservative majority 
would be returned. This was the policy, hut 
events delayed, and even for a time rather 
signally frustrated its adoption. 

In tracing the course of legislation on the 
subject of negro emancipation, and its result 
in the complete freedom of the slaves even 
from the temporary burden of apprenticeship, 
we have already referred to the fact that Lokd 
Melbourne’s government were in a minority 
on the question of temporarily suspending the 
constitution of the Jamaica government be- 
cause of the excesses and the lawlessness of 
the planters. The Radicals opposed this 
measure because of its supposed violation 
of Liberal principles; and this disaffection, 
added to Conservative opposition, left the govr 
ernment in a minority of five on the second 
reading of the biU. As it would have been 
impossible to carry it through its further 
stages — ^to say nothing of a similar piece of 
legislation which was required for Canada — 
the ministers decided to resign ; and Lord 
Melbourne advised her majesty to send for 
the Duke of Wellington, who of course re- 
ferred her to Sir Robert Peel, to whom she 
applied, at the same time expressing her 
regret at being obliged to part with her late 
ministers. It may be doubted whether Peel 
thought the worse of the queen for these out- 
spoken expressions of favour to his opponents, 
but he appears to have been a little too ready 
to demand some kind of security against pri- 
vate influence at court. Perhaps with too 
little of his usual caution he took the course 
which, beyond all others, would be likely to 
prevent, or at all events to delay, him from 
acquiring the confidence of a youthful sove- 
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reign. On undertaking to form a ministry he 
forwarded to her majesty a list of those who 
"would be invited to become his colleagues, 
but at the same time required that some of 
the’ ladies of the royal household should be 
dismissed because of their relationship to 
members of the late cabinet. It is perhaps 
necessary, for a proper understanding of the 
situation, to remember that, as Peel said 
afterwards, his chief di'fficulty was Ireland. 
■^‘Ireland was my chief difhculty. My diffi- 
culties were not Canada, my difficulties were 
not Jamaica, but my difficulties were Ireland.” 
This was doubtless true enough, for Ireland 
had been the constant difficulty of the Whigs 
also ; and it was only by a series of half com- 
promises — by a kind of hollow alliance with 
O^Connell, of whom Melbourne said he was 
only less dangerous as a friend than as an 
-enemy~that the Whigs had held a majority at 
all. Of course the offer to O^Connell of the 
office of master of the rolls, and his graceful 
refusal” of the position, is a pretty well known 
incident. But Peel and the Conservative party 
could make no such terms, and Ireland would 
have been the chief difficulty. This, however, 
was scarcely sufficient reason for demanding, 
without careful explanation, the dismissal of 
the ladies of the bed-chamber — by which the 
queen probably understood tbat she was ■fco be 
separated from all those ladies, members of 
her household, with whom she was on the most 
confidential terms. That the wife of Lord 
Norniauby, who had been Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, and the sister of Lord Morpeth, who 
had been Irish secretary under the Whig 
government, were in close attendance and 
companionship, doubtless excited some ap- 
prehension in Peel’s mind. Would it,” he 
afterwards asked in the house, would it be 
considered by the public that a minister had 
the confidence of the crown when the relatives 
of his immediate political opponents held the 
highest offices about the person of the sove- 
reign ? . . . Who were my political oppo- 

nents? Why, of the two I have named, one, 
the Marquis of Normanby, was publicly stated 
to be a candidate for the very same office 
vvhicb it was proposed I should fill, namely, 
the office* of prime minister. The other noble 


lord has been designated as the leader of this 
house ; and I know not why his talents might 
not justify his appointment in case of the 
retirement of his predecessor. ... Is it 
fitting that one man shall be the minister 
responsible for the most arduous charge that 
can fall to the lot of man, and that the wife 
of the other — that other his most formidable 
political enemy — shall with lus express con- 
sent hold office in immediate attendance on 
the sovereign?” 

Probably if Su' Bobert’s demand had been 
explicitly confined to these two ladies the 
queen would have been less unwilling to re- 
fuse ; but as it was she declined, saying that 
having considered the pi-oposal made by Sir 
Robert Peel to remove the ladies of her bed- 
chamber, she could not consent to adopt a 
coui'se which she conceived to be contrary to 
usage, and which was repugnant to her feel- 
ings. The whole question was an exceedingly 
unfortunate one, not only for Peel and the 
Conservative party, but in some respects for 
the Whigs, for while Melbourne vras sus- 
pected of having influenced the queen’s reply 
and of concerning himself with a i^alace in- 
trigue, the case of the unhappy Lady Flora 
Hastings was still fi*esh in the public me- 
mory, and the Whigs were unjustly associated 
with that sad story. We need not now re- 
capitulate all the details. It is enough to 
say that early in the year, Loi'd Melbourne 
had informed Sir James Clark, the court phy- 
sician, that a communication had been made 
by Lady Tavistock, one of the ladies of the 
Duchess of Kent’s hoxisehold, that the appear- 
ance of Lady Flora Hastings had given rise 
to a suspicion in the palace that she might 
have been privately married. Of course this 
was an exceedingly painful imputation, and 
was rendered all the more painful because 
there undoubtedly was an appearance which 
would to some extent justify the suspicion, 
and this appearance was observed by the 
physician. The Duchess of Kent expressed 
her entire disbelief in the conclusion to which 
it had led, but still some further inquiry was 
deemed necessary; and after firmly and indig- 
nantly denying that there were any grounds 
1 for the suspicion, an examination was sub- 
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mitted to which proved that the peculiarities 
referred to proceeded from some disorder of 
the health, and were not attributable to the 
causes suggested. The Marchioness of Hast- 
ings, naturally indignant at the proceedings — 
w'hich were defended by Lady Tavistock as 
being for the honour of her majesty and the 
character of the household, that the suspicions 
entertained should not* be permitted to con- 
tinue and to spread — demanded further in- 
quiry into the origin of the suspicions against 
her daughter, and the dismissal of Sir James 
Clark as a physician to her majesty — a de- 
mand that was not complied with, as it was 
regarded as unreasonable. In writing an ac- 
count of what was called The Palace Con- 
spiracy,” to her uncle at Brussels, the unfortu- 
nate Lady Flora mentions the tenderness of 
the Duchess of Kent, of whom she says that 
a mother could not have been kinder to her; 
while the queen endeavoured to show her 
regret by her civility to her, and “expressed 
it handsomely with tears in her eyes.” “ The 
affair has made me ill,” said the poor lady; 
but she hoped soon to be better. Whether 
the anxiety and agitation of so dreadful an 
imputation inci'eased the disease from which 
she was suffering is not known, but she died 
four months afterwards at the palace, of en- 
largement of the liver — her age being only 
thirty-three. It is recorded that the queen had 
an interview with her shortly befoi-e her death, 
which had not taken place at the time of the 
dispute between Sir Robert Peel and the late 
ministry on the subject of the ladies- in - 
attendance. With reference to that subject 
Lord Melbourne declared most earnestly that 
he had had no personal interest to serve 
in advising her majesty, on her asking his 
opinion, that she was not called upon to dis- 
miss those ladies. By the consent of both 
houses of parliament the Whig ministry re- 
sumed power — not without a scarifying pro- 
test from Lord Brougham. Melbourne said — 
“I frankly declare that I resume office un- 
equivocally and solely for this reason, that I 
shall not abandon my sovereign in a situation 
of difficulty and distress, and especially when 
a demand is made upon her majesty with 
which, I think, she ought not to comply — a 


demand inconsistent with her personal honour, 
and which, if acquiesced in, would render her 
reign liable to all the changes and variations 
of political parties, and make her domestic 
life one constant scene of unhapx)iness and 
discomfort.” At any rate this dispute, which, 
unimportant as it may seem, returned the 
Melbourne administration for another two 
years, had some very decided effects on the 
country, and gave O^Connell, Grattan, and 
others of the Irish party, a text on which 
they amply denounced the Tories. 

Among the important events which marked 
or illustrated the social and political progress 
of the period preceding the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, there are some so far outside mere 
party contention that they may be regarded 
as national landmarks, showing the advance 
of both material and moral improvement. Of 
the marvellous development of the railway 
system, and its effects in the jn'ornotion of 
a common sympathy and the maintenance 
of a common intei'est, we shall now have to 
speak ; but even before the country had been 
completely intersected with those iron roads 
whicla enabled people to interchange visits, 
and once more brought friends and families 
who had been long separated into pei*sonal 
communion, the revision of the whole postal 
system had wrought a remarkable change in 
the social relations of people living far apart 
from their I’elatives, who, from having been 
obliged to content themselves with two or 
three letters a year, could keep up a constant 
correspondence without either impoverishing 
themselves, or humbly begging for franks 
from those privileged persons who wei-e entitled 
to forward letters at the expense of the public 
service. 

In 1838 the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way was completed. In the same year the 
Liverpool and Preston line was opened, and 
the line between Liverpool and Bii'mingham 
had already been at work for a year. Amongst 
the wonders of the time was the discovery 
that a locomotive had made a journey at the 
rate of 37 miles an hour. A writer giving an 
account of the railways in 1837 says, “The 
prospect of travelling from the metropolis to 
Liverpool, a distance of 210 miles, in 10 hours, 
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calls forcibly to mind the tales of fairies and 
genii by which we were amnsed in our youth, 
and contrasts forcibly with the fact, attested 
on the personal experience of the writer of 
this notice, that about the commencement of 
the present century this same journey occupied 
a space of 60 hours,” At that time experi- 
ments were about to be made with “ships of 
an enormous si2:e, f inmisbed with steam power, 
equal to the force of 400 horses and uj>wards, 
to make the voyage across the Atlantic.” But 
up to this time, and indeed till the latter part 
of 1839, the charges made by the post-office 
for carrying letters were not only so various 
as to seem almost arbitrary, but were so high 
as to be nearly prohibitive in the case of the 
humbler classes of correspondents. “There 
were few families,” says Miss Martin eau, “in 
the wide middle class who did not feel the 
cost of postage a heavy itena in their expendi- 
ture, and if the young people sent letters home 
only once a fortnight, the amount at the yeai'^s 
end was a rather serious matter. But it was 
the vast multitude of the lower orders who 
suffered, like the crusading families of old and 
the geographical discoverers of all time. When 
once their families parted ofi' from home it 
was a separation almost like that of death. 
The hundreds of thousands of apprentices, of 
shopmen, of governesses, of domestic servants, 
were cut off from family relations as if seas or 
deserts lay between them and home. If the 
shilling for each letter could be saved by the 
economy of weeks or months at fii^st, the rarity 
of the correspondence went to increase the 
rarity; new interests hastened the dying out 
of old ones, and the ancient domestic affections 
were hut too apt to wither away, till the wish 
for intercoui'se was gone. The young girl 
could not ease her heart by pouring out her 
cares and difficulties to her mother before she 
slept, as she can now, when the penny and the 
sheet of paper are the only condition of the 
correspondence. The young lad felt that a 
letter home was a somewhat serious and foi'mal 
matter, when it must cost his parents more 
than any indulgence they ever thought of for 
themselves; and the old fun and light-hearted- 
ness were dropped from such domestic inter- 
course as there was. The effect upon morals 


of this kind of restraint is proved beyond a 
doubt by the evidence afforded in the army. 
It was a well-known fact that in regiments 
where the commanding officer was kind and 
courteous about f ranking letters for the privates, 
and encouraged them to write as often as they 
pleased, the soldiers were more sober and 
manly, more virtuous and domestic in their 
affections, than where difficulty was made by 
the indolence or stiffness of the franking 
officer.” 

The rates of postage differed not onl}’' accord- 
ing to the distance for which lettei^ had to be 
carried, but with respect to the weight, size,, 
and shape of the letter; while if more than 
one sheet of paper were used a higher charge 
was invariably made, a condition which fre- 
quently led to tampering with letters by post- 
office officials, for the purj>ose of seeing whether 
they were liable to the higher scale. 

The postJige of a letter from Loiidon to- 
Belfast was oue-and-fourpence, from London 
to Brighton eightpence, and the average chai'ge 
from London to all places throughout the- 
kingdom exceeded sixpence. Then not only 
could any member of the government frank 
his own and other people^s lettei*s by writing 
his name on the outside, but all members of‘ 
parliament were permitted to send a certain 
number of letters free by the same process.. 
The absuixl system of coui'se led to the illegal 
transmission of letters by private carriers, or- 
by coaches and wagons, who conveyed them- 
at a lower rate than that charged by the post- 
office, while all kinds of evasions were prac- 
tised for the purpose of saving the heavy im- 
post. Coleridge, when a young man, was walk- 
ing through the Lake District when he one- 
day saw the postman deliver a letter to a 
woman at a cottage door. The woman turned 
it over and examined it, and then returned it, 
sayiiig that she could not pay the postage,, 
which was a shilling. Hearing that the letter 
was from her brother, Coleridge paid the 
postage, in spite of the manifest unwillingness- 
of the woman. As soon as the postman was 
out of sight she showed Coleridge how his 
money had been wasted as far as she was con- 
cerned. The sheet was blank. There was an 
agreement between her brother and berself,, 
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that as long as all went well with him he 
should send a blank sheet in this way once a 
quarter; and she thus had tidings of him 
without the expense of postage. This was 
only one of many devices resorted to to avoid 
the exorbitant demands of the post-office. 
There was curious dotting in newspapers by 
which messages might be spelt owt by means of 
a ^^key” in the possession of both correspond- 
ents. Men of business wrote letters so that 
several might go on one sheet, which was to be 
cut up and distributed. The idea of a penny 
post was not altogether new, since one had been 
established in London in 1683, and was aftei-- 
wards absorbed by the government, which 
would never permit competition; and Dr. 
Johnson refers to the penny post in 1738. But 
whenever an attempt was made to cheapen the 
carriage of letters it was always opposed by 
the authorities, who i-e presented that it would 
diminish the revenue. 

Mr. Charles Knight, in the work on London 
of which he was editor, gave some interesting 
})articuiars of the post-office system as it was for- 
merly conducted: before 1784; from that year 
to 1839; and after the new bill had been passed. 
In the first 2>eriod the mails were conveyed on 
horseback or in light carts, and the robbery of 
the mail was one of the most common of the 
higher class of offences. The service was very 
inefficiently performed, and the rate of travel- 
ling did not often exceed four miles an hour. 
A time-bill for the year 1717 has been pre- 
served, addressed to the sevei'al postmasters 
betwixt London and East Grinstead.” It is 
headed “ Haste, luiste, post haste!” from which 
it might be inferred that extraordinary expe- 
dition was not only enforced, but would be 
accomplished. The mails, conveyed either on 
horseback or in a cai't, departed “from the 
letter-office in London, July 7th, 1717, at 
half an hour past two in the morning,” and 
reached East Grinstead, distant forty-six 
miles, at half an hour after three in the after- 
noon. There were stoppages of half-an-hour 
each at Epsom, Dorking, and Eeigate, and of 
a quarter of an hour at Leatlierhead, so that 
the rate of travelling, exclusive of stoppages, 
was a fraction above four miles an hour. But 
even nearly fifty years afterwards, and on the 
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great roads, five miles an hour was considered 
as quite “ going-a-head.” “Letters are con- 
veyed in so short a time, by night as well as 
by day, that every twenty-four hours the 
post goes one hundred and twenty miles, and 
in five or six days an answer to a letter may 
be had fimm a j^lace three hundred miles from 
London.” Letters were despatched from Lon- 
don to all parts of England and Scotland three 
times a week, and to Wales twice a week; 
but “ the post goes evei'y day to those places 
where the court resides, as also to the several 
stations and rendezvous of his majesty’s fleet, 
as the Downs and S pithead ; and to Tunbridge 
during the season for drinking the waters.” 
The mails were not all despatched at the 
same hour, but were sent off at various inter- 
vals between one and three in the morning, 
and letters were delivered in London at differ- 
ent times of the day as each post arrived. 
This careless and lazy state of things existed 
until 1784, when the attention of Mr. Palmer 
was drawn to the singular discrepancy which 
existed between the speed of the post and of 
the coaches. Lettei*s which left Bath on 
Monday night were not delivered in Loudon 
until two or three o’clock in the afternoon of 
Wednesday, and were sometimes even later; 
but the coach which left Bath on Monday 
afternoon arrived in London sufficiently early 
for the delivery of parcels by ten o’clock the 
next morning ; and though the postage from 
Bath to London was at that time only three- 
pence, yet despatch was in many cases of such 
importance that the tradesmen of Bath will- 
ingly paid two shillings to send their letters 
to London in the form of a coach parcel, be- 
sides requesting their correspondents to give 
a gratuity to the porter for the early delivery 
of the packet, this promise of additional pay- 
ment forming part of the direction. The 
slow rate of travelling of the Bath post 
was not an exception. The post which left 
London on Monday night, or rather on Tues- 
day, from one to three in the morning, did 
not reach Norwich, Worcester, or Birming- 
ham until Wednesday morning; and the 
Exeter post not until Thursday morning; 
while letters were five days in passing from 
London to Glasgow. 
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Mr. Palmer proposed that the mails should 
no longer be transported on horseback or in 
light carts, but that coaches should be em- 
ployed ; and as the robbery of the mail was 
so frequent an occurrence, a man with fire- 
arms was to travel with each coach. The 
coaches with the mails were all to start from 
London at the same hour, and their departure 
from the country was to be so regulated as to 
ensure, as far as possible, their simultaneous 
arrival in town at an early hour in the morn- 
ing. The fii'st mail-coach upon Mr. Palmei'^s 
plan left London for Bristol on the evening 
of the 24th of August, 1784. The improve- 
ments suggested by Mr. Palmer met with a 
good deal of opposition from some of the post- 
office authorities, but the ministers resolved 
that the scheme should be carried out in all 
its most essential features. The results were 
that by 1797 the greater part of the mails 
were conveyed in one-half the previous time, 
in man^^ cases in one-third ; and in some of 
the cross posts in one-fourth of the previous 
time. Daily posts were established to above 
five hundred places which before had only 
received them thrice a week. The great com- 
mercial towns were thought to be as much 
entitled to this advantage as the water- 
drinkers at Tunbridge Wells thirty yearn 
before. The x-evenue of the post-office in- 
creased beyond anticipation; but Mr, Palmer, 
who had stipulated for a per centage on the 
surplus net revenue beyond ^240,000, received 
instead an annuity of ^3000. 

The era of mail-coaches embraces about 
half a century. Their origin, maturity, and 
perfection, and gradual displacement by the 
railways, all took place within that short 
period. In 1836 there were fifty-four four- 
horse mails in England, thirty in Ireland, 
and ten in Scotland. The number of pair- 
horse mails in England was forty-nine. Their 
average speed in England was nine miles 
an hour, including stoppages. Starting from 
London at eight o’clock in the evening, the 
mail reached Exeter, 170 miles, in sixteen 
hours thirty -four minutes; Holyhead, 261 
miles, in twenty-seven hours; Glasgow, 396 
miles, in forty-two hours; Edinburgh, 399 
iniles, in forty-two and a half hours. The 


number of miles travelled by the mails in 
England and Scotland in 1838 was above 
seven millions, equal to a circuit round the 
globe every day in the yeai'. The EugliBh 
mail-coach wiis strong!}" characteristic of the 
national energy and s}>irit, and also of the 
national taste. The daily departure of the 
mail-coaches from the post-office was always 
a favourite sight. In 1837 the number which 
left London every night was twenty-seven, 
travelling in the aggi'egate above 5500 miles 
before they reached their res[)ective destina- 
tions. A short time before tlie hour of start- 
ing they arrived in the yard round the i>ost- 
offi.ce from their respective inns, with the 
passengers already in their places. Through 
the iron railing, by the light of innumerable 
gas-lamps, the public could see the process of 
packing the mail-bags. It was really a fine 
sight to see twenty of these vehicles drawn 
up, each occupying the same station night 
after night, the horses fine and spirited 
animals, the harness exceptionally neat, 
and the coachman and guards wearing the 
king’s livery. The travellers for such various 
and distant parts of the kingdom seemed as 
if they felt the difference between travelling 
by the mail and by the stage-coach. As the 
clock struck eight the post-office porters 
dragged out huge bags, of which the guards 
of the diffei'ent mails took charge. In a few 
minutes each coach, one hy one, passed out 
of the yard, and tlie sound of the guaixl’s 
horn became lost in the noise of the streets. 
About six of the mail-coaches on the south- 
western, western, and north-western roads did 
not take up their bags at the post-office, but 
started from the western end of Piccadilly 
— the bags for those mails being conveyed 
in light carts in the care of mail-guards. The 
starting of these mails was a sight for the 
West End. About twenty minutes past eight 
the mail-carts drove up at great speed, the 
guards’ horns waiming passengers of the 
necessity of getting out of the way. The bags 
were transferred to the mail-coaches, and each 
successively took its departure. 

The annual procession of the mail-coaches 
on the king’s birth-day was also an exhilarating 
and pleasing sight wliich will never again he 
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witnessed. ^^The gala turn-out of our mail- 
coaches on the king's bix'th-day,” says /"Sir 
Francis Head; I always think must strike 
foi-eigners more than anything else in our 
country with the sterling, solid integrity of 
the English chai*acter and a foreign visitor, 
Von Raumer, in his E)igland in 1835, says : — 
Such a splendid display of carriages-and-four 
as these mail-coaches could not be found or 
got together in all Berlin. It was a real 
pleasure to see them in all the pride and 
strength which, in an hour or two later, was 
to send them in every direction, with incred- 
ible rapidity, to every corner in England.” 
The procession proceeded from the city to the 
West End and through Hyde Park; and 
usually passed before the residence of the 
postmaster-general for the time being. 

But a remai-kable change was still to be 
made in the system of the post-ofiSce, and it 
was to originate from a young man who, as an 
ardent social refox'mer, had made a consider- 
able impression on those wdth whom he had 
been associated in useful and practicable 
schemes for the public benefit. 

Rowland Hill was born at Kidderminster 
on December 3d, 1795, in a house that had be- 
longed to his forefathers for some generations. 
But the war with France had caused the ruin 
of the business in which his father was en- 
gaged, and the family was reduced to great 
straits. From his earliest years, Rowland 
was brought up in the stern school of poverty, 
and, like Gamck, ‘^was bx-ed in a family 
w^hose study was to make 4<f. do as much as 
othei'S made 4id. do.” His father was a man 
of great iixtelligence, of varied, but not deep, 
knowledge, and of an eager, inquiidng mind. 
He was as upright and as bold as he was 
simple-hearted. He was given to speculation, 
and never weaiy of forming theories. Many 
of his theories his son came in time to 
distrust, and yet he had been heard to say 
that in political matters his father was always 
right. As far back as his sons could remem- 
ber, he had lifted his voice against slavery 
and the slave-trade, and against the cruel se- 
verity of our criminal code. As a member of 
Dx*. Priestley's congrega tion, he was of course 
in favour of full religious liberty. He was, in 


those early days, a thoroughgoing freetrader. 
All these subjects, and many others, he de- 
lighted in discussing with his children, even 
from their earliest childhood. His eldest son, 
the late Mr. M. D. Hill, the recoi'der of Bir- 
mingham, in a short memoir that he has left, 
says, Perhaps, after all, the greatest obliga- 
tion that we owe our father is this : that from 
infancy he would reason with us — argue with 
us, would pei'haps be a better expression, 
as denoting that it was a match of mind 
against mind, in which all the rules of fair- 
play were duly observed, and we put foi^th 
our little sti'ength without fear. Arguments 
were taken at their just weight, the sword of 
authority was not thrown into the scale.” 

Rowland has been heaixl to say that as a 
child he i^ead and I'ead again Miss Edgewoi'th's 
stories for the young. They deeply impressed 
him. He resolved, when a mere boy, to fol- 
low in the path she traced, and before he died 
to do something that should be for the signal 
advantage of mankind. How he was to bene- 
fit his fellowmen he did not of course know; 
but that he should benefit them, and benefit 
them in some large -way, was his fixed resolu- 
tion and conviction almost from childhood. 
As the family day by day gathered for its meals 
— meals of the most frugal kind, where nothing 
stronger than water was ever drunk — there 
was a constant discussion among the members 
on the best means of reforming the world. 
There was little timidity in those days among 
any of them, and little fear of pushing any 
principle to its extreme consequences. In 
their later days they came to smile at the 
wildness of many of their theories ; but they 
had always the satisfaction of knowing that 
their aims, if often visionai^y, had always been 
high and noble, and that in their earnest de- 
sire to impi'ove mankind, they had first set 
about improving themselves. Much as Row- 
land Hill owed to his father, he owed scarcely 
less to his mothei". She, though the inferior 
of her husband in quick intelligence and 
originality, was his superior in shrewd com- 
mon sense and in firmness of purpose. She, 
unlike her husband, was of an anxious and 
ambitious temperament, and toiled night and 
day to keep her little family from sinking 
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.hrough poverty out of the class into which 
;hey had been born. In her desire to secure 
ler children an education, she persuaded her 
husband to give up trade, for which he was 
very little fitted, an<i to establish a school. 
The charges for pupils were very low, and 
prices were very high. When [Rowland was 
a mere child, his mother used to talk over 
with him her difficulties, almost as if he were 
a man, Prom his childhood he had, as he 
said, seen the terrible inconvenience of being 
poor. He had known his mother dread the 
visit of the postman, as there was not money 
in the house to pay the postage. Each child 
was brought up to consider the good of the 
family rather than his own special good. All 
the brothers held closely together. No one 
took any decision of great importance without 
first calling a kind of family council and 
having the matter thoroughly discussed. Eow- 
land was quite a youth when he and his 
brother Matthew began to discover the de- 
ficiencies in their father’s school, and to set 
about to reform them. His first task, how- 
ever, was to free his father fi'om the load of 
■debt which, through his unbusinesslike habits, 
in spite of his simple way of living, had come 
to press very heavily on him. At an age when 
boys are now leaving school, he had taken 
upon himself the entire management of the 
accounts, and before long had the satisfaction 
of paying off all his father’s creditors in full. 
Matthew chiefly concerned himself with im- 
proving the instruction, while Eowland dealt 
with the discij)line and organization. ^^Organ- 
ization,” he used often to say in after life, ‘‘ is my 
forte.” And this is how he organized : ‘‘Con- 
vinced that numerous and important advan- 
tages would be derived from engaging their 
pupils in the consideration and in the practice 
of rules for their own government, from plac- 
ing restrictions to the powers of the teachers, 
and from giving to the regulations of the 
school a permanent form, the proprietors, 
early in the year 1817, proposed to the school 
a certain division of powers, together with re- 
gulations for their exercise, which, having 
received the joint assent of the teachei'*s and 
pupils, became the constitutional laws of the 
school ; and in the confident expectation that 


the powers placed in the hands of the pupils 
would never be employed but for the welfare 
of the school, the proprietors pledged them- 
selves not to alter these laws, without the 
consent of a majority of the proprietors and 
regular teachers meeting in conference on one 
Imnd, and of a majority of iiupils on the other. 
With such joint consent, occasional alterations 
have been made in the constitutional laws, 
tending chiefly, if not entirely, to tlirow more 
and more power into the hands of (he pupils.” 
An almost perfect democracy was established. 
Each boy had even the right of being tried by 
a jury of his school-fellows whenever a charge 
was brought against him by one of the mas- 
ters. In the Essays of a Birmingham Ma7iu^ 
facturer an interesting account is given of the 
school. “By juries and committees,” says Mr. 
W. L. Sargant, the author, “b3^ marks, and 
by appeals to a sense of honour, discipline was 
maintained. But this was done, I think, at 
too great a sacrifice; the thoughtlessness, the 
spring, the elation of childhood were taken 
from us ; we were prematiu'e men.” This sys- 
tem, whatever may have been its merits and 
its faults, was invented by RowhiiHl Hill at 
an age when most young men have scarcely 
left college. It was gi*eatly modified in after 
years, both by himself and his younger 
brothers; foi', as the “Birmingham Manufac- 
turer,” perhaps with some exaggeration, says, 
“the Hazelwood constitution, discipline, in- 
struction, were in a perpetual flux ; the right 
to-day was wrong to-morrow.” In a volume 
entitled Btihlic Education^ written chiefly by 
his brother Matthew, Rowland’s new s^^stem 
was made known to the world. The hook at 
once excited public attention. An article on 
it appeai’ed in the Edinburgh Review, and 
another in the Lo^idon ]\lagazine written by 
De Quincey. Jeremy Bentham took the 
warmest interest in the school, and declared 
that after reading the book he had thrown 
aside all he had himself written on education. 
Wilberforce, Bi^ougham, Grote, Joseph Hume, 
Miss Edgeworth, and many others, either 
visited Hazelwood or made inquiries about it 
Rowland was as convinced as any young 
enthusiast could be of the soundness of 
his plans, and longed to extend them. He re- 
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quired, he said^ at least five hundred hoys 
before he could organize hia school as it ought 
to be. He looked forward to seeing great col- 
leges on the same system spring up in ail parts 
of the country, to the advantage of his fellow- 
men. He was afterwards heard to confess, 
that having after long years looked into his 
code of laws he thought it far too complex. 
He added, with a smile, that he greatly 
doubted whether he should send his own son 
to a school conducted on such a complicated 
system. 

It can scarcely be doubted, howevei’, that 
to his bold and novel experiment may be 
traced not a little of the vast improvement 
that in the last fifty years has been effected in 
education. He used to boast that at one time 
he had the largest school in Warwickshire, for 
Bugby in those days had sunk very low, and 
some years before Arnold’s name was heard 
he had shown that boys could be made almost 
to govern themselves, through a high sense of 
duty, and not through brutal fear. 

After living at Birmingham till he was 
more than thirty, he removed to the neigh- 
bourhood of Loudon, where, with the aid of 
one of his brothers, he established a branch 
school at Bruce Castle, Tottenham. But by 
this time his health, which had always been 
delicate, began to give way, and at last broke 
down. It was only the extreme temperance 
and regularity of hia life which had kept him 
alive. Moreover, his work iis a schoolmaster 
had become disttxsteful to him, and he longed 
for a change. As soon as his health was re- 
established by a long period of rest, he began 
to cast about for a new employment. He had 
long been known to many leading men among 
the advanced Liberal party, not only by his 
work as a schoolmaster, but also as an eager 
advocate of political and social reform. He 
and his family had been in the front ranks 
among the men of Birmingham in the great 
Beform Bill agitation. He had assisted in 
founding the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge. He had published a plan for 
the gradual extinction of pauperism and for 
the diminution of crime. Shortly after his re- 
tirement from the school, an association was 
formed for the colonization of South Australia 


on the plan of Mr. E. G. Wakefield. In this 
association Eowland Hill took an active part, 
and when the act was carried through parlia- 
ment, and the commission was appointed, he 
was named secretary. He held this post for 
four yeai's, and discharged the duties with 
conspicuous success.^ 

In the early pai't of 1837 he had published 
a pamphlet which discussed the postal question 
closely and convincingly. He showed that 
the actual cost of conveyance for letters 
must be very small, and that it increased only 
in a very trifling proportion to the distance of 
the place to which they had to be carried. 
His argument, supported by indisputable facts, 
was that the substitution, in the United King- 
dom, of one uniform rate of postage would 
be of inestimable benefit to the community, 
and that it would increase rather than dimin- 
ish the revenue. The rate of postage which 
he desired to establish was a penny for the 
half-ounce, without reference to the destina- 
tion of the letter, within the postal limits of 
Great Biitain and Ireland. Mr. Hill ascer- 
tained that the cost of mere transit incurred 
by convejung a letter 400 miles, from London 
to Edinburgh, was no more than one thirty- 
sixth part of a penny, and yet the income of 
the post-office was exceedingly small, and had 
been diminishing. The actual cost of trans- 
mission to any part of the kingdom i-eached by 
the mail was less than a farthing, so that the 
penny rate would pay 400 per cent, and means 
might be taken to secure payment beforehand 
by means of a stamp affixed to the letter itself, 
a notion for which Mr. Hill was indebted to 
Mr. Charles Knight, the eminent writer, who 
had already done so much to promote educa- 
tion and social progress in the jmhlications 
which bore his name. Of course the post-office 
officials were strongly opposed to such a scheme. 
They had always gone on the principle of main- 
taining an expensive monopoly, and in their 
efforts to increase the revenue of the depart- 
ment by charging far more than would re- 
munerate private enterprise, had diminished 
the correspondence of the entire community, 
had encouraged a kind of smuggling which 


1 Times^ August 28th, 1879. 
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nobody could be found to regard as a crime, 
and had in a very definite sense injured society 
by preventing those domestic and friendly 
communications which are among the chief 
safeguards of affection and morality. It hap- 
pened fortunately enough, that a commission 
was engaged in inquiring into the manage- 
ment of the post-office at the very time that 
Mr. Hills pamphlet appeared, and though the 
private offer of his plan to the govenment had 
produced no immediate result, his public 
appeal at once made a stir in commercial 
circles and compelled some notice. The com- 
mission were engaged in investigating the 
operation of the twopenny post when the 
pamphlet appeared. Mr. Wallace moved in 
the House of Commons for a select committee 
to report upon the plan devised by the author, 
but without any result, as tlie government de- 
clared that the matter was under consideration. 
Petitions, however, began to be presented 
from the corporation of London, from cham- 
bers of commerce in the large seaport and 
manufacturing towns, and from literary and 
other societies. The ministry were at fit'st 
for temporizing and trying some smaller 
schemes which it was supposed might not be 
dangerous to the revenue, and the promoter 
of this great public benefit was compelled to 
undergo much of the disappointment and 
heart-biuming which are too frequently the 
lot of true benefactors to mankind. Happily 
he was a man who had the courage of his con- 
victions, and he has but recently passed away 
from us after forty years of undoubted success 
for a scheme which has been developed to a 
marvellous organization, and may be said fitly 
to represent the enormous strides made not 
only in commerce, but in science and in educa- 
tion, during the present reign. 

A committee of the house was at length 
granted to investigate the proposed scheme, 
and they were convinced not only that it was 
practicable, bxxt that public opinion demanded 
its adoption whether the revenue would suffer 
loss or not. That it would suffer a loss was an 
opinion expressed by nearly everybody con- 
cerned, and even the sagacious Sydney Smith 
stigmatized the plan as the ^^nonsensical penny 
postage scheme.” On financial grounds Sir 


Robert Peel and Mr. Goulbourn were opposed 
to it. In the House of Lords the Duke of 
Wellington, who entertained strong objections 
to the scheme, yet entreated the house to pass 
the measure because it was one anxiously ex- 
pected by the country. 

The measure was passed with some modi- 
fications. For a few weeks fourpence was 
charged as the uniform rate, in order to pre- 
vent an overwhelming number of penny let- 
ters being sent before the officials had time to 
become accxxstomed to the change. Prepay- 
ment was to he by stamps, and the privilege 
of franking, or sending letters free through the 
post, was to be abolished exce|)t in the case of 
official lettex'S oii goveimment business. On 
the 10th of January, 1840, the new scheme was 
to he tried. A penny wiis to be charged for 
every prepaid letter not exceeding half an 
ounce in weight, and twopence for every such 
letter if not paid in advance. Double the 
I'ates were chax'ged for packets over half an 
ounce and under an ounce, and so on with 
double charges if left to be paid on delivery. 
At lii'st an official envelope was issued con- 
taining a design by Mulready consisting of a 
number of emblematical figxires of commexxe, 
industry, &c., and groups representing the 
sentiments with which lettei*s from friends 
and relatives are received ; but this was after 
all unsuited for business purposes, and became 
a little tiresome in its continued and thex'efore 
stale presentation of emotions which might 
be entirely incongx'uoits when regarded in re- 
ference to the contents of the envelope. The 
queen^s-head stamp, first on the envelopes, aixd 
afterwards in their present form, therefore 
soon took its place. 

The results of the new plan wei'e not at first 
favourable to the revenue, because the govern- 
ment would not adopt it iix its entirety. The 
actual net revenue was JJ465,000, a falling off 
of nearly three-foui'ths from the former net 
revenue, but it was expected that there would 
for some time be a considerable diminution, 
and the enormous advantage to the country, 
both among the commercial classes and the 
poor, whose families were so often separated, 
was well wortb the temporary cost. Had the 
plan been fairly tried it is probable that in 
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five years the gross revenue of the post-office 
would have been, restored, especially as rail- 
ways and means of rapid locomotion and eco- 
nomical conveyance were incx*easing with great 
rapidity; but official opposition and the neglect 
both of the existing and of the succeeding 
governments prevented Mr, Hill from succeed- 
ing. At first he was engaged to woi'k‘his own 
scheme, but he was compelled to abandon 
about half of it, and those portions of the 
organization which would have made it re- 
munerative were left out of the system. When 
the Peel government came into power he was 
dismissed, and the system again fell under the 
hostile management of the “authorities.” For 
three years the reduction of the cost of postage 
and the prepayment by stamps were adopted, 
but little was done towards simplifying the 
arrangements with a view to economy, or in- 
creasing the facilities for conveying and de- 
livering letters. Yet at that time, when every 
industry and every interest was depressed and 
complaining, and every other branch of the 
revenue had declined, the proceeds of the 
post-office had increased and had reached to 
two-thirds of its old amount. It was evident 
at last, however, that to secure the full ad- 
vantage, the projector of the scheme should be 
in authority to work his own plan, and he was 
solicited to return to the superintendence of 
the post-office. What that department has 
become, and the vast, active, and fax"-reaching 
organization which it represents, has long ago 
heen recognized. The name of Sir Powland 
Hill was one which, during the life of him 
who bore it, was everywhere mentioned with 
genuine respect, and had he been a man who 
aspired to a title higher than the simple knight- 
hood which was conferred upon him he might 
doubtless have obtained the distinction. His 
best title to our regard, however, is that he 
lived and died a faithful public servant, who, 
having seen how by one great reform the hap- 
piness and the prosperity of his fellows could 
he enhanced, gave himself heartily to the work 
of which he lived to see the achievement. The 
postal system introduced by Sir Rowland Hill 
has been adopted by almost every civilized 
country in the world, and its amazing pi^ogress 
here is best evidenced by the account of the 


increase of the work of the post-office since 
the new system began. In 1839 the total 
number of letters conveyed through the post- 
office was estimated at about 76,000,000; in 
1842 the number had increased to 208,000,000; 
in 1870 it was 847,000,000; while in 1896-97 
it had risen to 1,893,600,000. Of this immense 
number about 1,606,500,000 were delivered in 
England and Wales, 168,500,000 in Scotland, 
and 118,000,000 in Ireland. In the year 1896- 
97 there were nearly 287,000,000 post-cards 
delivered in England and Wales, 34,400,000 
in Scotland, and 15,200,000 in Ireland. The 
number of newspapers, book-packets, <&:c., 
delivered during the same period was almost 
700,000,000 in England and Wales, 92,700,000 
in Scotland, and 56,000,000 in Ireland. 

Equally remarkable has been the progress 
of the admirable pi'ovision adopted early in 
the scheme as worked by Sir Rowland (then 
Mr.) Hill, that of sending money-orders 
through the post. The value of the money- 
orders issued in the official year 1896-97 was 
.£25,856,810 (besides a nearly equal amount 
in postal-orders). The increase in the number 
of telegraphic messages since the lines were 
taken over by the state in 1870 is very re- 
markable. The first year the lines were under 
government control and made part of the 
postal system, there were 8,606,732 messages 
sent in the United Kingdom; while in 1896-97 
they had risen to 79,423,556, exclusive of press 
and service messages; the net revenue from 

the telegraphic service being £2,910,000. 

The initiation of the electric telegraph as a 

practical thing dates from the first year of the 
reign of Victoria. It is well known that Pi-o- 
fessor Morse of America claims to have 
invented this telegraph in 1832, while on his 
way from Havre to New York. There was 
an alphabet, dots and strokes, in Morse’s 
invention, and it was successfully applied in 
experiments extending over a circuit of ten 
miles. Meanwhile Baron Schilling and Messrs. 
Gauss and Weber, on the Continent, were 
making immense strides in the more strictly 
scientific, as distinguished from the merely 
mechanical and ingenious portions of the new 
agency. It was, however, in 1837 that Stein- 
heil of Munich made the great discovery that 
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two wires were not necessary, because the 
3 arth itself would complete the circuit; and 
La the same year our own Professor Wheat- 
stone took out his first patent. It must be 
understood that no expression of opinion is 
here given as to who was really the originator 
of the electric telegraph, but the first experi- 
ment of a practical nature in London was 
made on the 25tli of July, 1837, between 
Huston Square and Camden Town stations, 
on the North-Western Eailway, immediately 
after Messrs. Wheatstone and Cook had taken 
out their patents. Mr. Bobert Stephenson 
and Mr. Fox were present to witness the 
operation. 

Within six months after the accession of 
her present majesty, a striking figure was 
removed by death from the public eye. He 
began life by mnning away to Gretna with a 
beautiful girl, whom, while still without any 
profession, he married. This couple went 
through much hardship, but continued all their 
lives romantically fond of each other. The man 
was mixed up^^ with a romance much wilder 
than his own, and will be remembered by that 
when all the rest of his story is little cared for. 
He was a handsome fellow, and a handsome 
drinker when he dined out; not at home, 
for he was very penurious ; he would drink, 
as he said of his brother, any gimn quantity 
of wine.'^^ He had some wit, and great power 
of personal fascination. At eighty yeax*s of 
age we find him writing some rather “free” 
verses about some girls whom he had caught 
playing at see-saw. This “curious figure” 
is no other than John Scott — Lord Eldon. 

We have called him a figure, but he almost 
strikes one as a sort of figure-head, so long 
had he maintained one fixed attitude. A high 
authority, Dr. Surtees, writes that the old regi- 
men “ was buried in his grave.” Not that he 
was a Tory, though he was : but that he was 
an obstructive and obscurantist. He was the 
“everlasting No” — except when there was 
something to gain. Not even the candour of 
enemies — which is often more to be trusted 
than the zeal of friends^ — ^has pretended to 
hold him quite clear of greed and time-serving. 
Me died worth more than half-a-million, one 


of the loneliest men in Enghind. Dr. Surtees 
has recorded a Christmas day, long long before 
his death (he lived to eighty-seven years of 
age), upon which he did not receive one single 
gift or other remembrance (one turkey was 
despatched to him, but was stolen on tbe 
way) 1 He had held the great seal time after 
time, year after year, and had wielded much 
power direct and indirect; yet scarcely one 
poor refoi'm, even in his own department, is 
to be traced to his zeal; while it will never be 
forgotten, so long as he is remembered, that 
he opposed, with Sidmouth, the abolition of 
the slave-trade, and actiially voted against 
Lord Howick’s measure when it may be said 
that all the heart of England, of every politi- 
cal creed, was set upon that great change. 
Nobody has attempted to deny that in private 
Lord Eldon was wilful and unfox'giving — to 
everybody but his wife. Unfortunately he 
had a knack of crying, which won him no 
favour with the rude British public. “By 

G , she’s guilty” — this not very judicial 

remark, accompanied by a tear or two, at 
Queen Caroline’s trial, wiis long remembered 
against him, and he was christened “ crocodile 
Eldon” by those who knew what his relations 
with that misguided, if not guilty, woman, 
had previously been. It will certainly not be 
forgotten until Shelley’s If usque of Anarchy 
is no longer remembered : 

‘‘Kext came Fraud, and he had on, 

Like Lord E , an ermine gown ; 

His big tears, for he wept well, 

Turned to millstones as they fell ; 

And the little children, who 
Round his feet played to and fro. 

Thinking every tear a gem, 

Had their brains knocked out by them,” 

The allusion — admittedly one of the most 
telling and significant in all literature — is to 
Eldon’s judgment in the case of Westbrook v. 
Shelley, when the question was who was to 
have the custody of the poet’s two little ones^ 
But here we must do an act of justice. It was 
not to be expected that the bereaved father, 
who was passionately fond of children, should 
see clear, but the truth is that Lord Eldon’s 
judgment is singularly moderate in tone; 
turns not upon the poet’s theological opin- 
ions, but on his moral creed ; and is still up- 
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held as good law. It was rathei' hard for 
Shelley to be compelled to pay ^200 a year 
for the education of his own children by the 
nominee of an avowed and open enemy ; but 
Lord Eldon seems to have been blameless in 
the matter. His decisions in the Court of 
Chancery have very seldom been impugned, 
either as to their law or their fairness. It 
used to be said that the length of time he 
took in making up his mind did suitors more 
harm than wrong decisions would have done ; 
and there are a thousand squibs current in 
literature about his see-sawing judgments. 
He was very tedious, and wrote and spoke 
vile English. On the trial of Horne Tooke 
and Plardy he spoke eight hours (for the 
crown, of course) without seeming fatigued. 
Tooke, who was a scholar, said, when acquitted, 
that he would rather be hanged out of hand 
next time than listen to one of Sir John 
Scotfs speeches. Eldon, in fact, was a man of 
one groove. He had no notion of political or 
social first i:)rinciples, no knowledge of history, 
no love of litex'ature, art, or science. His one 
idea was to be a successful lawyer, and great 
was his disappointment when he found, late 
in life, that neither Wellington nor Peel would 
let him return to his old perch on the wool- 
sack. But he had become a sort of fossil, and 
the times would not permit the “ everlasting 
no.” There was once a churchwarden who 
would not hear of an able and leaimed preacher. 

We won’t have learning and eloquence here, 

-sir; I always opposed that d intellect, 

and always will.” That precise speech was 
never put into Eldon's mouth by the carica- 
turists of the day, but a score of speeches like 
it were. The title ^'crocodile Eldon” was 
well won. Dr. Surtees has positively told 
the world that Eldon declared in private that 
when he prosecuted Horne Tooke, Hardy, Hol- 
croft, &c.,for (constructive) treason, he thought 
the two sides of the case so nicely balanced, 
that if he had been on the jury he would not 
have known which way to divide. Yet at the 
end of his speech against the prisoners he 
burst into tears, and, among other appeals, 
pledged himself to the jury as lawyer and as 
citizen, and implored them not to disgrace 
Mm and his by rejecting his view of the case. 


When we remember who the men were whom 
he was doing his best to get hanged or trans- 
IDorted, and what Dr. Surtees has related, we 
must admit that Sir John Scott pushed the 
privileges of advocacy as far as they could go. 

John Scott was born in 1751 at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. Like his brother William (the great 
Lord Stowell, also an obscurantist) he was a 
twin — each having been boim with a sister. 
Scott, the father, was a man of very humble 
origin, who had made money first as a coal- 
fitter or broker, and then as a publican and 
insurance broker. The Sandgate, where John 
was born, and from which he eloped with the 
beautiful Bessy Surtees, is classic ground, if 
a well-known song can make it so : — 

I came thro’ Sandgate, thro’ Sandgate, thro’ 
Sandgate, 

As I came thro’ Sandgate, I heard a lassie sing, 

Weel may the keel row, the keel row, the keel 
row, 

Weel may the keel row, that my laddie’s in.” 

Here John Scott, afterwards one of the greatest 
lawyers that ever flourished, was living when, 
an Oxford student, he fell in love with the 
girl who was to be his fate. He had a narrow- 
escape of being a coal-fitter or a grocer, but 
he was destined for a lord-chancellor, and a 
lord-chancellor he was, and not only so, he 
was a lord-chancellor with a romance in his 
life. George III. once asked him whether he 
thought there was another king in all English 
history who had had a chancellor and a pri- 
mate at the same time who had each run away 
with his wife. Eldon, with his usual ready wit, 
passed the question on to the archbishop. 

It was in the ancient Gothic Church of 
Sedgefield, Durham, that young John Scott 
first saw Miss Elizabeth Surtees, daughter of 
a Newcastle hanker, and a girl of striking 
beanty. The coal-fitter's son soon got ac- 
quainted with her, and, with his handsome 
figure and attractive manners, distanced the 
young “ squires ” who were his rivals. 

The relations of Bessy frowned and sent 
her to London. But the connection was not 
to be broken off, and the efforts to separate 
the pair led to an elopement, for an account 
of which we will be indebted to a descendant 
of the family, Dr. W. H. Surtees. 
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The house ia which Mr* Surtees lived was 
a very large old-fasbioued building, in a x'ow 
of houses called Sandhill, which fronted to- 
wards the town-hallj the exchange, and the 
river. The ground-iioor was occupied by the 
shop and warehouse of a Mr. Snow Clayton, 
an extensive clothier, but between the shop 
and the rest of the house there was no com- 
munication, each having a sepax*ate entrance. 

John Scott had an early friend of the name 
of Wilkinson; and to him he confided a plan 
for an elopement, . Wilkinson, who was a 
young man of some small independence, which 
he contemplated investing in trade, had ap- 
prenticed himself to Clayton the clothier, and 
as Clayton's shop was under Mr. Surtees' resi- 
dence, his apprentice must have possessed pe- 
culiar means of facilitating the escape. 

The night of Wednesday the 18tb of No- 
vember, 1772, was selected for the elopement. 
At that time the garrison within the house at 
Sandhill was weakened by the absence of Mr* 
Surtees' eldest son William, who was on a 
visit of a few days' duration to some friends. 

Wilkinson was faithful to Scott in aiding 
and abetting the entei'prise, and assisted him 
by concealing a ladder in the premises of Mr. 
Clayton below. This ladder was placed against 
the most westerly window on the first floor ; 
and down it Bessy Surtees, '^with an unthrift 
love,” descended into the arms of John Scott. 

That night they were “over the Border and 
away,” and the next morning were married at 
Blackshields, in Scotland. 

In a few days the young couple returned to 
Newcastle, but found sad or avei-ted faces. 
Mrs. Surtees had been so affected with the 
flight of her daughter that she had kept her 
bed for several days, and the mind of the dis- 
appointed mother fluctuated between sorrow 
and anger. 

Mr. Scott, however, received his son and 
newly-acquired daughter kindly; and a few 
days later Mr. Surtees was induced, by the 
intercession of his eldest son William, to ex- 
tend to the delinquents an ostensible forgive- 
ness, though his displeasure appears not to 
have been entirely obliterated for the next 
two years and a half. 

This does not seem a very hopeful beginning 


for a young man, barely twenty-one, with his 
way to make in the world, but so far as human 
eyes can judge nothing but good came of it. 
Many odd stories have been told of the early 
struggles of young Scott and his lovely wife. 
For instance, that while he w^xs reading law 
with a wet towel I'ound his head, Bessy might 
have been seen in Carey Street, Chancery 
Lane, with a pint of porter in one hand and a 
plate of sprats (bought in Clare Market) in 
the other — these delicacies (and there is much 
woi-se food) being for the happy young couple's 
supper. This gossip we will set down as Ac- 
tion, but it is said to have originated Thack- 
eray's delicious sketch of Eaymond Gray and 
his wife and their “little dinner” to the nabob 
in the Snob Papers. Lord Eldon himself, 
however, has told a story which goes very well 
with such small anecdotes. “ When I was 
called to the bar,” says he, “Bessy and I thought 
all our troubles were over: business was to 
pour in, and we were to be almost rich im- 
mediately. So I made a bargain with her 
that during the following year all the money 
I should receive in the first eleven months 
should be mine, and whatever I should get in 
the twelfth mouth should be hera. What a 
stingy dog I must have been to make such a 
bai‘gainl I would not have done so after- 
wards. But, however, so it was; that was 
our agx'eement; and how do you think it turned 
outl In the twelfth month I received half-a- 
guinea; eighteen -pence went for fees, and 
Bessy got nine shillings ; in the other eleven 
months I got not one shilling.” This story 
Mr. Surtees, who quotes it, says can only be 
true as applied to John Scott's first year of 
London business. By the year 1774 Scott 
was doing pretty well, was on good terms 
with the Duke of Sussex, and was a welcome 
guest at Carlton House. Not much later 
he writes to his brother Henry an amusing 
account of his experiences in his visits to a 
Mr, Bowes, who kept up the traditions of the 
time in the matter of strong waters. “ I see 
your friend Bowes,” he writes, “ very often, 
hut I dare not dine with him above once in 
three months, as there is no getting away 
before midnight; and indeed one is sure to 
be in a condition in which no man would 
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wish, to "be iu the streets at any other season/^ 
Mr. Bowes delighted in making his guests 
intoxicated ; the device which he adopted to 
reduce them to this state is thus related by 
cue of his biographers : — Bowes had a prac- 
tice which he applied whenever he could, if 
he wanted to make any part of his company 
drunk; and as far as I have seen he was 
gLUierally successful. I have known very 
grave people over whom he has succeeded. 
He would appear to be very candid, and to 
tell his guests they should help themselves to 
the spirits which were upon the table, whilst 
he officiously poured the water to fill up the 
glasses out of the tea-kettle. All this ap- 
peared veiy fair, but he had instructed his 
servant to bring in the kettle with half-and- 
half of water and spirits, so that the more his 
guests wei'e desirous of being sober, the 
drunker they became,” 

Perhaps we may take the opportunity of 
remarking that this is not an unfair specimen 
of Lord Eldon’s English. It is worth con- 
trasting, as shown in his judgments in chan- 
cery, with one or two of his brother’s (Lord 
Stowell), which are classical. 

There is an authentic story which throws 
a delightful colour upon the fondness of the 
young couple for each other. They were tra- 
velling in the Lake district, when Bessy fell 
ill. The only accessible doctor being called 
in, he gently sent Mr. Scott out of the room, 
and proceeded to suggest to the lady that she 
had some oriental trouble I Are you quite 
happy with your husband?” was his sagacious 
way of putting it. Now young Mrs. Scott 
was not only adored by John, she was an 
irascible lady, and we are told that she im- 
mediately dismissed the sage. Went into 
heroics,” is the phrase of the biographer in 
hinting at the way in which she sent him 
about his business. The conduct of this medi- 
cal man reminds one of a ho7i mot of Lord 
Stowell’s. Like his brother J ohn, this great 
judge was close,” and one day asked Sir 
Henry Halford, at dinner, a question which, 
in the ordinary course of things, would carry 
a fee. Sir Henry saw the trick, and simply 
replied, “ A man’s health is generally in his 
own keeping : you know the old saying, that 


at forby every man is either a fool or a physi- 
cian.” Why not both ? ” said the lawyer. 
In this connection it may be mentioned that 
StowelFs favourite dish was steak and oyster- 
pie, of which he would eat with acAarnement, 
taking two bottles of port with it; while Lord 
Eldon was passionately fond of liver and 
bacon, and during the busiest years of his life 
drank every night a great goblet of ale on 
getting into bed ! 

John Scott, after taking silk and spending 
a few years in Parliament, was made first 
solicitor-general and then attorney-general by 
Pitt. In 1799 he became lord chief -justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, aiad in 1801 he was 
made lord-chancellor. It is not necessary to 
repeat all the stories which are told of his so- 
called ‘‘ intrigues,” but he occupied the wool- 
sack for nearly twenty-six years. In 1834 he 
had given up public speaking, but he still 
clung to the hope of being again lord-chancel- 
lor. This suggests both great energy and 
great tenacity, but also great dulness as a 
politician. Indeed, to a’ man like Eldon tihe 
word is misapplied. Whig, Tory, or Radical, 
he had no grasp of principles, and could not 
read the signs of the times. He must, how- 
ever, have credit for consistency on the ques- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, and 
perhaps his own words, written with reference 
to a proposal to erect a monument in honour 
of his unbroken opposition to the scheme, 
should be quoted here. “All that I wish,” 
says the aged peer, “of my country is that 
they would do me the justice to believe that 
I have meant, and shall continue to at least 
mean well, whilst I live, able with any exer- 
cise of judgment to form a meaning, 

“ As to national monument^ my dear friend, 
that honour must be paid only to those who 
are more deserving of it. As to any other 
monument, the kindness of that Being who 
has given me leisure and a respite from labour 
between the business of life and the close of 
it, that I might not go hence too well known 
to others, too little known to myself” [this 
turn is not of Eldon’s invention], “I trust 
will postpone for some time longer the occa- 
sion upon which it may be considered whether 
I should have a monument to my memory or 
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be quietly sufferedj -whiciL perhaps is best for 
me, to be forgotten. 

'' I own that I am not in any great hurry 
to take possession of that little spot of land 
which, when possessed, must be occupied by 
me till time shall be no moi'e/^ 

Lady Eldon had died in 1831, and the old 
age of his lordship was very lonely. He is 
said to have spent much of his time, after 
his I'etirement and during vacations previ- 
ously, with inferior people, reading nothing 
but newspapers, and indulging in mean gos- 
sip. But he was vei'y playful, and often 
showed much tender-heartedness. Dr. Surtees 
declares that no one who knew him could 
ever call him a liberal man, and yet that he 
often gave away large sums of money, not 
being able to bear the sight or even thought 
of distress. A man who had accumulated 
more than half a million of money could cer- 
tainly afford to give. Dr. Surtees records that 
his friendships were not formed among men 
of ability and culture, and gives examples of 
overbearing severity in his relations with his 
family. But his love for Bessy was strong 
to the last, and he always opposed second 
marriages. In this his wife seconded him. 
He died in January, 1838, and with his de- 
pax'ture Englishmen of every shade of political 
opinion felt that ‘Hhe old dispensation” of 
politics was closed. It was high time that it 
should be. The young queen was scarcely seated 
on her throne before it became manifest in 
various ways (some of which we will now 
endeavour to suggest) that the great evils of 
populax ignorance and popular discontent re- 
quired fresh and far-seeing treatment. 

The visit of the queen to the city on the 
9th of November, 1837 — the first ‘^Lord- 
mayor’s Day” after her accession in June — 
was an event of great public interest, and by 
BO means without its influence upon the sen- 
timents of the people, who thus had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing amongst them the young 
sovereign for whom they entertained a very 
loyal affection. The royal state procession 
from Buckingham Palace was imposing, since 
consisted of above two hundred carriages 
e;^ending for nearly a mile and a half, and 


the royal family, foreign ambassadors, cabinet 
ministers, and the larger part of the nobility of 
England took part in the celebration of what 
was in the nature of a royal progress. All 
London made holiday, and an enormous num- 
ber of persons crowded the streets in spite of 
i-ather inclement weather. It wtis a day of 
enthusiastic acclamation, and the banquet at 
Guildhall, where the lord-mayor (Sir John 
Cowan) of course w<xs the host, wm a scene of 
great magnificence, amidst which the queen, 
seated on the throne, or rather chair of state, 
at the east end of the hall, maintained her 
self-possession and responded for the toast 
iix which his loixlship proposed her health 
with a simple dignity which was infinitely 
becoming. Her majesty in return proposed 
the lord-mayor and prosperity to the city of 
London. 

Banquets were held at an earlier hour in 
those days than they are at present, for her 
majesty reached Guildhall at half-past three, 
and after rising and bowing to lier relatives 
wheir the health of the royal family was pi:o- 
posed (there were but these three toasts on 
the occasion), left the Guildhall for Bucking- 
ham Palace at half-past eight, amidst the 
illuminations which already blazed or twinkled 
in the streets of the city. 

The burning of the Royal Exchange on the 
10th of January, was a more striking occur- 
rence in the following year. This was the 
second Exchange built on the same site—the 
first, founded by Sir Thomas Gi’esham in 1560, 
and opened by Queen Elizabeth in 1570-1, wsb, 
of course, destroyed in the great fire of 1666, 
but the statue of Sir Thomas Gresham re- 
mained uninjured, and was placed in the second 
building — a quadrangular structure with a 
timber clock-tower looking towards Cornhill, 
a series of stalls or open shops on the upper 
corridor for the sale of mercery and fancy goods, 
and a number of statixes of the sovereigns from 
Edward I. to George IV. The total destruc- 
tion of this building was partly owing to a 
severe frost which prevented the firemen 
from obtaining an immediate supply of water. 
The flames were first seen issuing from Lloyd’s 
Coffee-room, and the fire at once spread with 
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such rapidity that in two hours the large 
range of offices belonging to Lloyd’s and to 
the Exchange Insurance Company were in 
flames. From half-past ten at night, when 
the fire broke out, until noon the following 
day the conflagration continued. When it 
reached the tower, the bells, which had been 
chiming at the regular intervals during the 
progress of destruction, fell one after another, 
carrying along with them the roof, the stone- 
work, and the arch of the main entrance. The 
lord-mayor and several of the aldermen were 
present during the fire, and the police were 
assisted by a party of soldiers from the Tower 
and by the guard which is stationed every 
night within the Bank of England. 

Strange things happen in the shape of 
triumphs for gross and ignorant superstition. 
It is said that Joanna Southcott has yet “fol- 
lowers” in this country; the delusions of 
“Brothers, the prophet,” are not so very old; 
and to come down much later, the whole story 
of Mormonism, with fat J oe Smith, “ the gol- 
den plates of the Book,” the false miracles, and 
the polygamy, has been enacted under living 
eyes in an age of newspapers, lectures, science, 
and electric telegraphs. There is perhaps no 
reason to doubt that if the occasion were again 
to arise we should find obscure districts in 
England, not impossibly districts far from 
obscure, in which scenes like those which now 
fall to be mentioned might occur among either 
peasantry or townspeople. So obstinate is hu- 
man ignorance, so i^egulaiiy do dulness and cre- 
dulity reproduce themselves, generation after 
generation. A few yeai-a before the accession of 
Queen Victoria there was a man named Thom, 
who was a farmer and maltster living in Corn- 
wall. He was not poor, and, taking a craze 
into his head, left Cornwall, set up for himself 
a new home in Kent, as he had a perfect right 
to do, and assumed the name and title of 
Sir William Courtenay, knight of Malta, 
This also he had a right to do, that is to say 
the law of England had nothing to say against 
such folly. Thom devised to wear oriental 
dothing, such as to his mind behoved a knight 
of Malta, and as he was a fine-looking man, 
lived rather handsomely, and made generally 


a stylish appearance, it was not long before he 
found himself very popular among the peasan- 
try of Boughton (famous in Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales\ Herne Hill (near by), and other 
neighbouring parts. But it was not only the 
clodhoppers who admired “Sir William Cour- 
tenay, knight of Malta,” for people who ought 
to have seen through him failed to do so, and 
in the election of 1833 he had actually polled 
between 300 and 400 votes for Canterbury 
in the Conservative interest. Before very long 
he got into the county jail under a convic- 
tion for pei^jury; but it soon became clear that 
he was insane, and Lord John Eussell, who was 
then home secretary, gave orders that he 
should be set free. 

Early in the year 1838, he again turned up^ 
almost under the very towers of Canterbury 
Cathedral, and this time in the character of 
a miraculously commissioned friend of the 
farmer and the peasant. The excitement 
caused by the new poor-law was yet quick 
and strong, and the farmers had the usual 
grievances of their class. To the latter he 
made vehement speeches, in which he pro- 
mised that, under his auspices, they should 
have land rent-free. To the poor peasantry 
he denounced the “Union Bastilles” (as they 
were called), and prophesied abundant wages- 
or better than wages. Much better indeed 
were the things he promised, for he announced 
at last that he was to be the saviour of all 
who trusted him, followed him, and fought- 
with him; that he would shortly set up his 
kingdom, and would reward his adherents in 
untold ways. As he was, by his own account,, 
incapable of being injured, guns and swords- 
would not matter, and he proposed immediate- 
action. 

This proposal was received with acclama- 
tion. On the mmming of the 28th of May,. 
1838, an incoherent mob of men and women 
went forth from Boughton at the heels of this* 
madman, whose train was about a hundred in 
number, and rushed wildly about the district 
preaching the new kingdom” according to- 
Thom, and dragging or enticing farm-labourers 
from their work. This straggling, excited 
army kept up their unbeneficent labours till the 
31st of that month. On that day a farmer 
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wlio did not believe in Thom’s kingdom, and 
who wanted his work done as usual, got a con- 
stable to go in search of one of his truant 
labourers who was in the madman’s train. 
The valiant knight of Malta shot the constable 
with his pistol, stabbed him with his dagger, 
and then flung the body into a ditch. This 
was going too far, and the magistrates sent off 
in hot haste for the soldiers, who soon made 
their appearance under the command of 
Lieutenant Bennett. Thom and his followers 
had withdrawn in mass to Eossenden Wood. 
As soon as ever Bennett moved forward with 
his men Thom again raised his pistol and 
shot him dead. Upon this the soldiei's fired, 
and it was now Thom’s turn to fall. Although 
it was thus made plain that he was not invul- 
nerable, his followers were not disabused of 
their faith in him, and made such a resistance 
that ten of them were killed and many wounded 
before they gave in. It seems that Thom had 
assured his friends that if he fell they might 
revive him with water, and a poor woman 
who had followed him for miles with a pailful 
spent much pains in trying to put life into his 
coi’pse. Others of the poor ignorant creatures 
maintained that he would rise from the dead 
in three days and be taken up to heaven in a 
cloud 1 In spite of this steadfast faith, however, 
these rioters were brought to trial : six were 
sent to prison for twelve months, and three 
were transported. In the teeth of all this 
there were numbers of those who had followed 
poor Thom, or “ Sir William Courtenay, knight 
of Malta,” who continued to believe in him, 
and year after year expect his I'esurrection 
from the dead. 

So much for one striking illustration of 
popular ignorance among the peasantry of 
England in 1838. What they were capable 
of being worked up to expect, we see. In 
the towns, where there was more intelligence, 
the Chartist movement assumed by degrees a 
threatening shape. Townspeople also were 
capable of forming large expectations, and 
these found mouthpieces in parliament. The 
most popular of these political advocates, and 
the most unflinching, shall now be introduced. 

In what may be called the lower politics it 


is seldom difficult to make a position and a 
name, but reputations fade as rapidly as 
they are acquired. It cannot be said that the 
name of Thomas Slingsby Buncombe is for- 
gotten yet, nor perhaps that it deserves to be; 
but in the high sense Mr. Duncombe was not 
a politician, and he had not the good fortune 
or the “ luck ” (to use a meaner woixi) of men 
like Wilkes and Burdett; he did not happen 
to come into open conflict with any sort of 
coiistituted authority, or have any prolonged 
quarrel with even the public,” or any con- 
sidex*able section of it. His was not the stuff 
of which martyrs are made, and there was a 
sort of general understanding (kept within 
polite bounds) that he was not to be taken 
completely au grand serien:x;. Mr. Duncombe 
was a nephew of the first Lord Feversham, 
and was member for Hertford when the first 
Reform Bill was carried, — carried not without 
his assistance, when he was not very far short 
of forty years of age. He deserves the credit 
of being all his life a consistent Radical, and 
an unflinching one. He somehow gave the 
impression of being a mere free lance,” and 
yet he was always as true to his colours as 
Mr. Hume, and he was much more ready to 
take up a popular ciy without inquiry. He 
was always “ the gentleman,” indeed a little 
of a dandy, and this was in his favour so far 
as ‘‘the masses” were concerned. Nor did it 
hurt him that he was, without concealment, a 
man of a free life. Those were days in which 
clever dandies with plenty of money did pretty 
much as they pleased, without feeling under 
any particular obligation to keep their amuse- 
ments to themselves, and Mr. Duncombe^s 
name was as freely associated with that of the 
beautiful Madame Vestris as Antony’s with 
Cleopatra. Nor was this the mere scandal of 
the streets ; it was at the bottom of a thousand 
jokes in newspapers and other periodicals, and 
we may here mention that the late Mr. Yan- 
denhofF, the actor, did not scruple to allude to 
it in a volume of recollections of stage life. 
Of course, Mr. Buncombe — Tommy Bun- 
combe,” as be was called — was no favourite 
with the more serious classes, and there were 
many religions Radicals who refused to vote 
for him, even xinder strong pressure, simply 
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l>ecause they had heard he was m his 

Me. This was especially the case when he 
stood for Finsbury, in 1834, and afterwai'ds. 
Finsbuiy was an intensely Radical borough, 
hut Islington, which forms part of it, was, and 
still is, a sort of centre of evangelicalism. 
Here then, though he was triumphantly re- 
turned, with his colleague Wakley, of the 
Lancet, from time to time he had to encounter 
a good deal of opposition. This, however, he 
surmounted, and continued for many years to 
he the pet Radical of a very large public. 
He could nearly always be depended upon, 
Dr at least he was usually expected to do the 
dashing work in the way of attack, to put the 
awkward question, and to expose the griev- 
ances of British and foreign patriotism. It 
is liot necessary to inquire too solicitously 
into his fidelity, principles, or even into the 
question whether he understood principles at 
ail. But he i-epresented very well a bygone 
phase of Radicalism, and we shall have more 
than one occasion to note certain results of 
his vivacity. Speaking generally, it may be 
said tliat his Liberalism was of the kind that 
Is typified in the liveliest political passages of 
Byron, and that something of the spirit of the 
lame of the regency clung to him to the last. He 
liad much savoir faire, and knew by intuition 
when he was safe, f, e. when he was sure not to 
he called uj^on to go too far. Between natural 
dash, good fellowship ” ways, and a gift of 
saying smart things, which, if they fell short 
sf wit or humour, pi^oduced a laugh, Mr. 
Buncombe made way, and made his mark. 
We are now regarding him as the mouth- 
piece of extreme Radicals, especially of those 
who cherished large expectations of change 
Bpon the accession of the queen. His connec- 
tion with Chartism will appear in due time. 

Passing for a moment from the merely po- 
litical Radical, we alight upon another type, 
the radical reformer, who invoked the assist- 
ance of the law for the purpose of clearing his 
way and making changes in the more obviously 
alterable framework of things as they were, 
but whose reliance was not mainly upon re- 
form bills and kindred measures, but upon 
sstocial co-operation. 


One of the most competent authorities in 
the world upon such a question, because one 
of the best informed, has declared that in 
India the best-governed provinces have been 
those which wex’e under the sway of women. 
To this it has been answered that that is only 
because women have a peculiar discernment 
in choosing their ministers and other officers. 
Mr. Mills reply has always been, for substance, 
And do you call that nothing? What better 
quality can a ruler have?” In this country, 
howevei', whatever the rights of the sovereign 
may be, it can scarcely be said that he or she 
exercises an active or uncontrolled choice in 
the selection of the ministers who are to rule 
in her name. According to the old formula 
the sovereign reigns but does not govern. Ex- 
pressing no opinions whatever upon the work- 
ing of this constitutional fiction, we may cer- 
tainly notice that if the young queen who had 
now ascended the throne had governed as 
well as reigned, and had possessed the self- 
will of Elizabeth or Catherine II. (who was 
not very felicitous in choosing her ministers), 
too much was expected upon hei" accession. 
What happened was, indeed, a surprising 
instance of the power of sex upon the imagi- 
nation, and of the amount of romance that 
lies dormant in the human mind. The genuine 
rational enthusiasm did not exceed by an 
atom what was right and natural, and it was 
a delightful thing to see staid elderly men, 
statesmen, philosophers, bishops, judges, and 
merchants going into raptures of constitutional 
gallantry over the coronation of a girl of 
eighteen. Of course ever^^body heard enough 
of that empire on which the sun never sets; 
and if anybody had added, with Charles 
Dickens, "and in which the tax-gatherer never 
goes to bed,” he would have had his hat 
knocked over his eyes. There was a vague 
feeling that all grievances were going to be 
removed, and a romantic delight in the use of 
the change of style. To pay queen^s taxes was 
felt to be a privilege, and even to be sent to 
the Queen's Bench had a flavour of novelty in 
it. "God save the Queen” was sxing ten times 
where "God save the King” had been sung 
once, and writers vied with each other in com- 
posing fresh variations on the old air, and 
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^'additioaal verses’" to tLe hymn. Clergymen then been dreamt of, and it was now, though 
preached special sermons, and sent them, very not as new as the reign of the new queen, 
much perfumed, to the palace. Everything entering upon phases which had much nov- 
was dedicated to the queen, with or without elty in them. Of these none was more new 
permission. Of course her majesty’s style of to political practice in this country than the 
dressing her hair became instantly the fashion, phase of co-operation. To the New Lanark 
and the coal-scuttle bonnet underwent consid- scheme and some kindred matters reference 
erable modification. These are small matters, has already been made, and the name of 
and pleasant enough to remember. Robert Owen has long stood registered among 

But there was, not unnaturally, a hazy feel- those of the benefactors of civilized society, 
ing abroad that everybody who had anything But there was something characteristic of the 
new to propose stood some chance of a hear- simple-hearted innovator in liis going to court; 
ing from a cultivated good-hearted young and though it was a thing of no consequence 
lady. If all the wild applications from social in itself, an.d we may conceive Lord Melbourne 
and other schemers (to say nothing of pro- laughing in his sleeve, it elated hundreds of 
posals of marriage) that reached the secreta- the fxdends of the principle of co-operation,” 
ries at Buckingham Palace, and went no fur- and scandalized a good many thousands to 
ther, could be published, the old cry, a mad whom the mere name of Robert Owen stood 
world, my masters,” would receive some very for atheism, republicanism, universal pillage, 
powerful illustrations. What the Irish ex- and the abolition of marriage. Nothing came 
pected it would be hard even to guess at. But of this presentation of the arch-apostle of 
all the world, or nearly all the world, was socialism to the queen, and those who are 
startled when it was found that Lord Mel- surprised at it must remember that he had 
bourne, who was understood to be a favourite been admired and publicly praised by men 
with the young queen, had presented Robert as diverse as Prince Metternich and Southey, 
Owen to her. True, Sir Robert Peel and Mr. and that his record ” (as we have meixtioned 
Ricardo had encouraged him, and the govern- in a previous page) included friendships with 
ment had once even assisted him in one of emperors abroad and royal dukes at home, 
his experiments ; but that was long ago ; and But another topic awaits us. 
now, when most people would have said, if A distinguished man, whom we shall shortly 
asked, that he was in a madhouse, he turned up find leaping to the front of political activity 
at court to “present” co-operation before the — a man who has already been inti*oduced 
sovereign, with the elegant Melbourne stand- in this sketch of recent progress, and whom 
ing by. Now there was a little humour in it will in future be impossible to keep out 
this, but there was more and better. In of the page for long together — has drawn an 
1716, when Caroline of Anspach was Princess amusing and characteristic picture of the im- 
of Wales, some amusing things befell. The mediate results among certain classes of the 
Bishop of London went to the palace to death of William IV. and the accession of 
expoixnd to her the principles of his faith, Queen Victoria. Dp to within a fortnight of 
and she dismissed him, remarking that she his Majesty’s death, eminent persons had de- 
nnderstood them very well already. And we cided that his illness was only hay-fever, 
read that Sir Isaac Newton, then aged seventy- But it proved to be an illness that was fatal, 
four, accompanied by Dr. Samuel Clarke, one and the consequence was that “the Conaerva- 
day waited on the princess to explain to her tive cause” — -a phrase which had already be- 
the Newtonian philosophy. But just conceive come fashionable — was now to “suffer” in an 
the Robert Owen of the day, if there had unexpected maimer by a general election which 
been such a person, admitted within the sacred was to come off before the impending regis- 
preeinots to expound socialism. The topic is tration had taken place. This catastrophe 
not an idle one — far from it. The “condition “darkened the brow of Tadpole, quailed the 
of the people ” was a question which had not heart of Tapei", crushed all the rising hopes 
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of those numerous statesmen who believe the 
country must be saved if they receive twelve 
hundred a year.” It is a peculiar class, Mr. 
Disraeli went on to say. ^^To receive ^1200 
a year is government; to try to receive £1200 
a year is opposition; to wish to receive ^1200 a 
year is ambition ; ” in fact, ^"^<£1200 a year, paid 
quarterly, is their idea of political science and 
htiman nature.” Thus it happened that “ the 
twelve hundred a year-ers were in despair 
about the king^s death.” What could the 
Conservatives do against the Whigs when 
they had “ the young queen” for a cry 1 Some- 
thing must be done. A dissolution without 
a ciy would in the eyes of Tadpole and Taper 
be a world without a sun. Church and corn- 
laws and malt-tax together would not do. 
Church was “siilky” about the Commission, 
and everybody knew that the malt-tax wi^ 
not going to be repealed. Day and night did 
Tadpole and Taper rack their brains for a 
good Conservative cry to go to the country 
with. One morning Taper presents Tadpole 
with a slip of paper, on which is written — 
Our young queen and our old institutions.” 

So far Taper and Tadpole. But this great 
political humorist now takes us to another 
scene, in which we discern the germ of Young 
Englandism. There is an election for Cam- 
bridge, and the Conservative candidate, who 
is an old Etonian, is victorious. Among the 
young Etonians who are at Cambridge there 
is naturally great throwing up of caps, and 
yet young Buckhurst, who has done much of 
the work, and is rejoicing at the triumph of 
^^the Conservative cause,” as he calls it, goes 
on to say, that if ^^any fellow” were to ask 
him what the Conservative cause was, he 
should not know what to say. Henry Sydney 
(who is intended for Lord John Manners) 
takes part in the ironical discussion which fol- 
lows, and the general conclusion reached is 
that the Conservative government of that day 
was nothing particularly worth having. It 
must be remembered that we are quoting 
Mr. Disraeli sketching the state of things 
which existed at the king's death, and that he 
distinctly, speaking in his own person, claimed 
that ^^the Tory party was the natural popular 
political confederation of the country.” All 


this must be borne in mind if we would intel- 
ligeutlyfollowtlie subsequent career of Mr. Dis- 
raeli, Sir Eobert Peel, and Mr. Gladstone, and 
the manner in which *Hhe condition-of-the- 
people question” has kept itself upj)ermost for' 
neaidy two generations. What, then, did Mr. 
Disraeli at this time enumerate as the “notes”' 
of the Conservative party? In his own words, 
‘‘a croion robbed of its y)reroyatives^^ — this 
should be remembered — “a church controlled 
by a Commission, and an aristocracy that doesi 
not leadJ^ This last clause also demands special 
notice. Under whose genial influence,” says 
Henry Sydney, "“the order of the peasantry, 
a country’s pride, has vanished from the face- 
of the land, and is succeeded by a race of serfs,, 
who are called labourers and who burn ricks.” 
Another of those young heroes of debate pro- 
ceeds to say that the “Conservative cause”’ 
means, for one thing, that “the people are- 
drudges. It yields everything to agitation; 
it does not enunciate a single pu'inciple, and it 
has established political infidelity throughout, 
the land.” 

All this we are bound to record as matter 
of history, and especially on account of its. 
connection with a noticeable movement, partly 
political, partly social, of which we may discern 
a hint in the part played by Henry Sydney 
(who, as has been explained, stands for Lord 
John Manners) in the discussion among those 
undergraduates nearly fresh from Eton. 

But Mr. Disraeli was not the first man to- 
discuss the “condition-of~the-people” question 
from the point of view that the English “aris- 
tocracy did not lead,” Whether this was or- 
is true or false, or what it should lead to if 
true, it is not the business of this outline of 
recent history to inquire ; but we are for the 
present engaged in gathering up certain strands, 
of influence or opinion with especial reference 
to the earliest years of a new reign, in which 
there was much vague and half-sentimental 
expectation of great and rapid change for the 
better, and much unloosing of tongues. A 
new voice was to be heard now; that, namely, 
of Mr. Carlyle, whose work entitled Chartism^ 
published at this time, may be said to have- 
flung bomb-shells into every camp of opinion, 
and to have spoken the watchword of a great 
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movemeut, universally admitted to have been 
beneficial, namely, the emigration movement. 

It is not as a literary matter that this account 
of recent progress has any immediate concern 
with Mr. Carlyle’s book on C/iartmn, or any 
other of his writings, though as an influential 
man of letters he must find his place. But he 
was the organ outside of parliament (and in- 
deed outside of all political action proper) of 
certain reactionary tendencies in public feel- 
ing, and no one has expressed them with half 
his force and singleness of purpose. This is 
admitted. In what is now to be said the 
poiiit to be noted is, that the reactionary ten- 
dencies were facts, and that they have been 
smouldering on ever since at a slow rate of 
combustion, except when now and then they 
have broken out into flame. 

Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Richmond, as is 
well known, attended, in no hostile spirit, 
meetings in favour of household suffi*age and 
annual parliaments. These things do not, of 
themselves, belong either to a Tory, a Con- 
servative, a Whig, or a Radical programme — 
a point which will have to be remembered in 
estimating the political history of Mr. Disraeli 
from the time when he sat for Shrewsbury to 
the time when he introduced a reform bill 
which gave the right of voting to a much 
larger public than Eaii RusselFs bill had pro- 
posed to do. It is ti'ue that annual parlia- 
ments and univerml suffrage became part of 
that Chartist demand to which we are now 
coming ; but the point at bottom was nothing 
so mechanical-looking as any question of the 
duration of a parliament. The creed of the 
Tory or Conservative has always involved 
this, that it is the duty of the aristoci'acy, re- 
presented by the government, to guide and 
care for “the people.” In its extreme form it 
meant, in the words of a certain nobleman, 
“the people have nothing to do with the laws 
but to obey them.” This is dead and gone; by 
universal consent it was buried in the graves 
of the Sidmouths and Eldons. But it will 
be seen that it was the direct opposite of what 
may be caUed the Whig-Radical programme 
■\yhich. had now been in vogue for so many 
and was soon to be partially obscured 
reaction. The Chartist 


wanted more power in order that “govern- 
ment” might take more care of “the people.” 
The Whig- Radical ]>rinciple was laiuer-faire, 
or let alone; that is to say, every man for him- 
self ; , freedom of control not only between rich 
and rich, and poor and poor, but between rich 
and poor and all round. Labour shall have 
whatever wages it can get in an open market, 
and capital whatever interest it can get in an 
open market. To prevent utter anarchy (said 
this scheme) there must be some sort of poor- 
hiw provision ; but it is (said the Whig-Radi- 
cal) only a compromise which we unwillingly 
come to, and we must pare down that pro- 
vision to the vex-y closest rind of help, stick- 
ing close to the Labour teat, and refusing, as a 
rule, out-door relief. 

Now it is well known that this was not 
what “the people” wanted, and that they 
turned angrily on their Whig-Radical friexids 
when they found that this xms the programme. 
The “philosophical Radicals” vexed them even 
more than the mild old-fiishioned Whigs, for 
they were ever so much more thorongh-going 
in the application of the principle that evei'y 
man is tlie px'oper guardian of his own in- 
terests ; that for anybody else to attempt the 
care of them can lead to nothing but mischief; 
that government should do nothing for the 
citizen that the citizen can do for himself; 
that if he is poor, it is his own affair exclu- 
sively, and that if he has a larger family 
than he can help it is so much the worse for 
him, but no conceim of any other human 
being. 

As to this last point, however, thex^e was 
sometimes axx exception made. A few of the 
“philosophical Radicals” held — though the 
thing was pretty well kept under hatches — 
that to have a large family was an offence 
against the common iriterest, and ought to be 
punished as a crime, like bankiaxptcy. Now 
we have already referred to the hatred called 
foxiih by the new poor-law in the mass of the 
people, but it is not easy at this distance of 
tixne to make it real to the imagination. The 
mass of agricultural labourers and artisans 
had not of themselves the requisite knowledge 
for following up things of this kind to first 
piinciples, but they had ixxstructoiB both in 
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the press and otherwise. Speeches were made 
at public meetings and pamphlets published, 
as to which it was next to impossible to say 
whether the proposals were seriqus or not. 
Dean Swift^s ironical scheme for killing the 
majority of the babies born in Ireland and 
using them as food,^ was painfully suggested 
by these proceedings. Horrible as Swift’s 
proposal seems, it wiis after all only a shock- 
ing jest ; but now, at the very time when the 
young queen came to the throne, thei*e were 
publicly made in print and at meetings seri- 
ous proposals which, though they escaped the 
cannibalism, had no other superiority over 
Dean Swift’s. All was to be done in due 
coui'se of law. There was to be a public ex- 
termination of infants, or at all events a pub- 
lic registrar of exterminations; and there were 
to be public cemeteries, “ adorned with trees 
and flowers,'’ in which parents, particularly 
mothers, might take their walks abroad, and 
indulge a pleasing melancholy amid the me- 
morials of the exterminated. To reader of 
the new generation this will perhaps appear- 
like a bad joke, to which not even the quota- 
tions given by Mr. Carlyle in his Chartism 
will lend an air of gravity ; but to readers of 
middle age it will be sufficient, if they have 
forgotten, to recall certain pamphlets publicly 
sold under such author-names as Marcus and 
Anti-J/arciis, The effect of all this — and much 
more — upon the ordinary hai’d-headed unedu- 
cated poor man, who thought of little more 
than his victuals, and was always ready to use 
unquotable language about all government 
whatever, was bad enough in one way. But 

1 It is a melanclioly object to those who walk through 
this great town» or tr<ivel in the country, when they see 
the streets, the roads, and cabin- doors crowded with 
beggars of the female sex, followed hy three, four, or six 
children, all in rags, and importuning every passenger 
for an alms. ... I think it is agreed by all parties 
that this prodigious number of children ... is, in 
the present deplorable state of the kingdom, a very great 
additional grievance ; and therefore whoever could find 
out a fair, cheap, and easy method of making these chil- 
dren sound, easy members of the commonwealth, would 
deserve so well of the public, as to have his statue set 
up for a preserver of the nation. ... I shaU now, 
therefore, humbly propose my own thoughts, which I 
hope will not be liable to the least objection. 

I have been assui*ed by a very knowing Ameiican of 
my acquaintance in London, that a young healthy child, 
well nursed, is, at a year old, a most delicious, nourish- 
ing, and wholesome food, whether stewed, roasted, baked. 


it bad effects of a different kind upon men like 
the Eev. J. R. Stephens^ a Wesleyan minister 
of the day. Mr. Stephens (who lived till a 
later period) was a man of genius and very 
beautiful character. As a speaker he was 
one of the most eloquent men that ever 
lived, and overcharged with most contagious 
fire. His violence of speech got him into the 
hands of the government, and this was per- 
haps a good thing both for him and the 
nation. For he was a man of the John Brown 
type, only more capable of making himself 
generally loved; and when a man of that 
stamp preached revolt, or something like it, in 
the name of God and Christ, it was time for 
the authorities to look about them. Under the 
influence of his eloquence strong men sobbed 
and shook, women fainted, and too often 
there would run through the assembly that 
awful sound, the hum or growl of execration. 
This is partly anticipating, but it is as well to 
show what a dainty dish” was ^^set before 
the queen” on her accession or soon after it. 
It was not the fault of the baser (or sometimes 
the merely simpler and more earnest) class of 
agitators and enthusiasts, if the royal lady 
was not kept well posted up in the new ideas 
and schemes; for the current fancy in the 
heads of this sox-t of people was that everj^- 
thing should be sent “ to the palace ” in order 
that “ the queen” might “know.” How much, 
was really sent nobody can tell, or how much 
was kept back by secretaires. 

It was, as has been hinted, Mr. Cailyle who 
boldly laid bare some of the most unwelcome 
and startling facts of the “ condition of Eng- 

01* boiled ; and I make uo doubt that it will equally serve 
in a fricasse or a ragout. 

I do therefore humbly offer it to public consideration, 
that of the hundred and twenty thousand children already 
computed, twenty thousand may be reserved for breed, 
whereof only one-fouitih part be males ; that the remain- 
ing hundred thousand may, at a year old, be offered in 
sale to the persons of quality and fortune through the 
kingdom ; always advising the mother to let them suck 
plentifully in the last month, so as to render them plump 
and fat for a good table. A child will make two dishes 
at an entertainment for friends, and when the family 
dines alone the fore or hind quarter will make a reason- 
able dish, and seasoned with a little pepper or salt will 
be very good boiled on the fourth day, especially in win- 
ter, — From A Modest Proposal for preventing the Children 
of the Poor People in Ireland from becoming a Burden on 
their Parents or Country, and for mahiyig them beneficial 
to the Public, 
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land” question, and gave, for the first time, 
a responsible and thovightful utterance to the 
popular discontent. Great was the effect pro- 
duced, not in parliament or in political organi- 
zations outside of it, hut in touching the 
.springs of social and political thought and 
feeling everywhere. It was he who boldly 
and even savagely challenged the Radical 
•economists to fight out their battle to the 
death upon the basis of what he called the 
Dismal Science (political economy); and what- 
*ever opinions a man might hold nobody could 
resist the force of the humoiu' or pathos of 
the passages in Chartism and Past and Pre^- 
Mnty in which he gathered up facts w^eli known 
to newspaper readers and annalists, and strung 
them together on a fresh thread of connection. 
Not many illustoationsof the same order have 
been so frequently reproduced as the case of 
the poor woman who, being unable to get 
help, went and had typhus fever, and “proved 
her sisteidiood” and her claim by infecting 
seven people. Again, his ridicule of the 
attempts made to prove that the distress of 
the people arose from over-production, “Ye 
miscellaneous, ignoble manufacturing individ- 
uals, ye have produced too much ! We accuse 
you of making above two hundreil thousand 
shirts for the hare hacks of mankind. Your 
trousers too, which you have made, of fustian, 
of cassimere, or Scotch-plaid, of jane, nankeen 
and wmollen broadcloth, are they not manifold] 
Of hats for the hiiman head, of shoes for the 
human foot, of stools to sit on, spoons to eat 
with — Nay, what say we, hats or shoes] You 
produce gold- watches, jewelleries, silver-foi'ks 
and epergnes, commodes, chiffoniers, stuffed 
sofas — Heavens, the Commercial Bazaai' and 
multitudinous Howel-and- Jameses cannot con- 
tain you. You have produced, produced; — ^he 
that seeks your indictment, let him look 
ar’ound. Millions of shirts and empty pairs 
of breeches hang there in judgment against 
you. We accuse you of over-producing; you 
are criminally guilty of producing shirts, 
breeches, hats, shoes, and commodities in a 
frightful over-abundance. And now there is 
a glxit, and your operatives cannot be fed !” 

What Mr, Joseph Hume, or Sir William 
Molesworth, or Sir Robert Peel would have 


said to this in the House of Commons is not 
to the point, for we are not offei'ing opinions, 
but listening to an exposition from a given 
side. But it is certain that the most intelli- 
gent men in parliament were on the side of 
“national education.” The question was stated 
over and over again m part of the new pro- 
gramme of reform. “ Captain Swing and 
Chartism having arisen, is there no official 
person who will stand up for the Alphabet, — 
who will say, * Avaunt, ye gainsay ers! Re- 
concile ^oiirselms to the alphabet, or depart 
elsewliere.’” This wiis instantly caught up as 
a cry, and yet it took us more than thirty 
yeara to reconcile oui'selves to the alphabet. 

In every direction there were now to be 
seen in England signs of a reversion to the 
old-world view of what is called “paternal 
government;” everywhere the masses of the 
people were showing that they wanted things 
done for them which the predominant politi- 
cal creed held they ought to do for themselves. 
It is not necessary here to do more than refer 
in passing to the long struggle that was now 
beginning, and that went on for many years, 
between those who were in favour of govern- 
ment interference with labour in factories and 
mines and those who were not. This is only 
one illustration of the ideas that really lay 
underneath what was called Chartism. In the 
parliamentary debates the illuHtrations were 
abundant. It must not for a moment he sup- 
posed that the Chartist movexnent was mere 
Radicalism. To make this mistake would be 
utterly to misapprehend the course of events 
which it will fall to our lot to trace out more 
or less from this turning-point. 

Two subjects now began to assume, as was 
natural, new colours and greater prominence, 
and upon these Mr. Caxdyle was the fii'st de- 
cided and unflinching speaker. One was what 
we call the organization of industry, and the 
imperative call upon manufacturer and capi- 
talists of other kinds to become “ captains of 
industry;” the other was the expediency of 
emigration upon a large scale under the guid- 
ance of “ captains of emigration.” One of the 
most striking passages in Chartimn upon this 
subject became the key-note of much philan- 
thropic effort, which, in connection with 
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Mrs. Chislxolm and others, will fall to be 
noticed in due time: — ^^In a world where 
Canadian Forests stand uufelled, boundless 
Plains and Prairies unbroken with the plough; 
on the west and on the east green desert 
spaces never yet made white with corn, and 
to the overcrowded little western nook of 
Europe, our Terrestrial Planet, nine-tenths of 
it yet vacant or tenanted by nomades is still 
crying, Come and till me, come and reap me ! 
And in an England with wealth, and means 
for moving such as no nation ever before had. 
With sliips; with war-ships rotting idle, which, 
but bidden move and not rot, might bridge 
all oceans. With trained men educated to 
pen and practise, to admiirister and act; brief- 
less Barristei's, chargeless Clergy, taskless 
Scholars languishing in all court-houses, hid- 
den in obscure garrets, besieging all ante-cham- 
bers, in passionate want of simply one thing, 
Work; — with as many Half-pay Officers of 
both Services, wearing themselves down in 
wretched tedium, as might lead an Emigrant 
host larger than Xerxes’. . . , Meanwhile, 
what portion of this inconsiderable Terraque- 
ous Globe have ye actually tilled and delved 
till it will grow no more ? How thick stands 
your population in the Pampiis and Savannas 
of America; round ancient Carthage, and in 
the interior of Africa on both slopes of the 
Altaic chain, in the central Platform of Asia; 
in Spain, Greece, Turkey, Crim Tartary, the 
Ourragh of Kildarel One man in one year, 
I have understood it, if you lend him 
earth, will feed himself and nine others. Alas! 
where now are the Hengsts and Alarics of 
•our still-growing still-expanding Europe; who, 
when their home is grown too narrow, will 
-enlist and, like fire-pillars, guide onwards 
those superfluous masses of indomitable living 
■valour; equipped, not now with the battle- 
axe and war-chaiiot, but with the steam- 
engine and ploughshare? Where are they? 
Preserving their game!” It is a fact that 
this appeal had an effect, which no one now 
denies, in awaking the aristocracy of England 
to a sense of threatening perils for the nation. 
•On the other hand, the working-classes were 
not spared, and they also have seriously modi- 
fied their policy during the last thirty years. 


^^My difficulty, said Sir Eohert Peel, as we 
have already seen, “was not Canada,” was 
not this, that, or the other; “my difficulty was 
Ireland.” For a moment it looked as if the 
national enthusiasm of the Irish people when 
a girl of eighteen ascended the throne of these 
kingdoms would make Ireland less of a diffi- 
culty; and the sudden appearance upon the 
scene of Father Mathew, the great apostle of 
temperance, did much to aid the illusion. The 
life of the Eev. Theobald Mathew, to say 
nothing of his work in his native land, will 
bear a little dwelling on. 

The details of such a life do not concern us 
here except so far as they throw light on his 
character and performances. That he was a 
Eoman Catholic priest is a fact which itself 
speaks volumes. Left early an orphan, he was 
sent by a relative to the Catholic College at Kil- 
kenny, but he became eventually a candidate 
for the priesthood, and studied at Maynooth, 
Afterwards he became a Capuchin, and 
ministered at Cork, where his kindness, simple 
eloquence, and amiable manners, made him 
universally popular, and what is better, gener- 
ally beloved and “looked up to.” Xegatire 
kindness, inoffensiveness, even generosity, is 
not so very uncommon; but “the enthusiasm of 
humanity,” that I'emarkable product of Chris- 
tian ethics, is rare in all churches and out of 
them. Perhaps he was always somewhat reck- 
less in his acts of charity. He introduced the 
Brotherhood of St. Vincent de Paul, founded 
schools, and in a hundred ways showed the 
depth of his religious and moral convictions, 
the goodness of his heart, and his untiring in- 
dustry where the welfare of his fellow-crea- 
tures was concerned, and the object in view 
was at ail within the scope of his mind. This 
reservation is necessary, for there was nothing 
large about his views, and nothing scientific 
in the habits of his mind; nor had he any 
quick sense of human rights; or perhaps any 
capacity of strict constructions in regard to 
some of the virtues that Englishmen dearly 
love. Business capacity he had none; but 
when evidence was laid before him that about 
four-fifths of the crime and three-fourths of 
the beggary in his native country were due 
directly or indirectly to “the drink,” his heart 
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■was stirred -within him, and he began to move 
rapidly and vigorously in the direction which 
had been suggested to him by some American 
friends of “total abstinence,” and by toxxv 
citizens of Cork — a Protestant clei’gymau, a 
slater, a Quaker, and a tailor. By this time 
Mathew was a superior in tlae Capuchin order 
of friars, and his zeal and activity in the cause 
were unhounded, and his influence great. He 
went about in Cork, Limerick, and Kerry, ad- 
ministering the pledge, and very soon 150,000 
Irishmen were registered, and one may aay, 
considering the terms in which the pledge was 
administered by this pious priest, sworn tee- 
totallers. Befox'e long he had extended his 
labours to Dublin and other parts of Ireland; 
and then he went to Glasgow, Manchester, and 
London, administering the pledge to hundi'eds 
of thousands. The good results were un- 
deniable, though it could be no ple^isure to 
him to find that his own brother, a distiller, 
was ruined by the falling off in his tradel He 
is said to have “pledged” as many as 50,000 
persons in one day. Those were not days in 
which photogi'aphs could be sold for a penny, 
and the daguerreotype was a new thing; but 
lithographic portraits of Father Mathew in 
the attitude of benediction, with the words of 
the pledge recorded ’underneath, were so com- 
mon that at last the sur]>lixs stock came to be 
extensively used as waste paper by shop- 
keepers. Ixx England, however, where a 
Catholic priest carries no such pi'estige as he 
does in Ireland, his success was not unalloyed; 
he was a good deal “used” for politiail pur- 
poses, and more than a little laughed at. 

Some exceedingly interesting episodes in 
the life of Father Mathew have been published, 
and an amusing biography of the “ apostle of 
temperance” was written by the late Mr. 
Maguire, M.P. It would appear that while 
the temperance cause was prospering it was 
impossible for the Tn^n who had oi'ganized it 
and cai'ried it on to keep out of debt. His 
chief pleasure in life was to be giving, and at 
the very time when he was making the most 
prodigious exertions in the cause the black 
horseman, Care, was ever riding behind him, 
fihitg his mind with anxiety, and depriving 
him of rest at night, and all for the public 


good. “My heart is eaten up by care an4 
solicitude of evexy kind,” ha once exclaimed at 
a festive meeting at Cox^k, and the houi- of his 
deepest bitterness was not far off, for while 
publicly administering the pledge in Dublin 
he wjxs arrested for the balance of an account 
due to a medal nianixfacturer, the bailiff to 
whom the duty was intrusted kneeling down 
among the crowd, asking Ins blessing, and 
then quietly showing him the wxlt. The 
moment the fact became known steps were 
tfiken to relieve him of his difficulties, and to 
a certain extent this Wixs done, but he wixa 
never thoroughly fx'ee of debt. 

His house in Cove Street, where the great 
tempei^ance movemeiit commenced, w^ls the 
resort of thousands of converts, and the place 
smelt of whisky mox‘e than any tap-room in, 
Cork, for “the boys” would often come in from 
a drinking bout. His old sevvaiiit John, wh# 
liked whisky, hated the pledge, and objected 
still more to the house being invaded by peo- 
ple for whom the jxantry had often to be ran- 
sacked that they might be fed after a long 
journey, was one of the good priest's triak. 
So great was the tyranny of this retainer tliai 
it Wiis oiily checked when his mastei', more 
exasperated than usual, exclaimed, “John, if 
you go on in this way, I must cei'teixily leave 
this house.” This dreadful John scandalized 
his master when friends were partaking of hk 
hospitality. On one occ^ision there was a 
flightful smack of whisky pervading the pure 
element that giuced the board, which he ac- 
counted for by saying he Inid placcjd the spirite 
with which he “cleaned his tins” in the jug by 
mistake; but from the manner in which John 
retired for the night to his bed, it was thought 
that the whisky was moi^e often used for in- 
ward than for outward application. Of the 
homage paid to Father Mathew by the people 
a very quaint account is given in Mr, Maguire's 
book. The missionaxy of temperance had ar- 
rived in the dusk of the evening at the house 
of a parish priest in a remote part of the 
county Galway, where he was to preach in aid 
of the funds of a school, convent, or chapeh 
and afterwards administer the pledge. The 
best room in the house was prepared for the 
honoured guest, who was conducted to it by 
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his host. The room was on the ground-floor, 
and was lighted by a large bay-window, which 
was without blind or curtain of any kind. 
Father Mathew, turning his face to the wall 
and his back to the window, soon fell into a 
deep slumber. Awaking, as was usual with 
him, at an early hour in the morning, he 
opened his eyes and moved towards the win- 
dow, when he beheld a crowd of people — men, 
women, and children — in front of the blindless 
and curtainless bay-window, and at least a score 
of noses flattened against the glass^ the better to 
enable their respective proprietors to obtain a 
peep at his reverence. A more modest man did 
not exist, and he looked about for a bell-pull, 
or for a bell, but such a luxury in the house of a 
parish priest in a mountain parish of Galway 
was ixot to be thought of, and though there 
was something that looked like a bell-pull at ^ 
one side of the fireixlace right across the room, ; 
it might as well have been twenty miles away, i 
The crowd outside was increasing, and various i 
dialogxies were heard between those who were 
anxiously awaiting his waking movements, but 
who were careful not to speak too loud for 
fear of waking him. For three hours he had 
to endure this tiresome imprisonment till his 
considerate host, who would not “disturb” 
his guest too early, entered the apartment, and 
then becoming aware of the presence of the 
admiring crowd, took measures for dispersing 
them. 

In Ireland the “temperance crusade” of 
Father Mathew had an impox'taut political 
bearing. O’Connell was not the man to miss 
a good opportunity, and he did his best to 
“ work in” his own agitation for “repale” with 
the labours of the excellent Capuchin, who 
was said to have worked miracles, and even 
to have raised a dead man to life. He de- 
clined to lend his aid to the uprooting of the 
superstitious ideas which had got mixed up 
with the cause, alleging that he was afi*aid of 
rooting up the wheat along with the tares. 
In the ignorant masses of the Iidsh people 
there were at this time all maimer of wild 
beliefs. It was supposed that a grand conflict 
was impending, and that O’Connell was to be 
king of Ireland. The temperance medals, sold 
at a shilling each, were cherished as sacred 
VOL. I. 


talismans; and great was the gratification with 
which O’Connell looked upon Father Mathew’s 
two millions of abstaining enthusiasts, as likely 
instruments for political purposes. There was 
not necessarily anything sinister about this. 
Unpleasant questions have been asked as to 
where the mone}’' collected by Mathew went 
to, and nobody dreamed of his having done any- 
thing selfish or unfair ; but neither need we 
suspect others. All large movements among 
masses of people are expensive, and it was 
nothing to the discredit of any political agita- 
tion to look upon two millions of sober Irish- 
men, ready organized, as much better than 
crowds of stragglers without organization and 
apt to be full of whisky. It is not necessary 
for our purpose to follow the personal history 
of Father Mathew to its end ; he died with no 
stain upon his fame but that of improvidence 
and too lavish generosity. After his return 
from a temperance mission to America, and 
the loss of much of his influence, he drooped. 
Repeated attacks of paralysis brought him to 
his end. For many years he had been in 
receipt of a pension of £300 granted by the 
queen from the civil list; but this was prac- 
tically forestalled during the progress of his 
labours, for he had appropriated the money 
to the payment of premiums on the assurances 
that he had made on his life, that he might 
not leave behind him the heavy debts he 
had incurred chiefly for the cause of temper- 
ance. 

It cannot he said, and has not been seriously 
maintained, that the work of Father Mathew 
was one of far-reaching success ; but the actual 
sight of what could be done with Irishmen 
was an impressive lesson, and was not thrown 
away upon English observers. It was one 
more striking instance of “ organization’^ 
among the masses of the people, and the social 
and political students who were watching the 
movements of the Chartists and the immense 
growth among the working classes of Great 
Britain of the habit of associating in numbers, 
who were not so sober as the two millions 
of the Capuchin Friar — hardly knew whether 
to be pleased or alarmed. 

We have now passed in review, however 
briefly and imperfectly, some of the incidents 
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and cliaractetistics of the first year or so of 
the yoang queeil^s reign. With the departure 
of the Duke of Cumberland to Hanover, there 
to take hia place as sovereign, the people at 
large got rid of a sad bugbear, and though 
men turned eighty are apt- to die, it was a 
somewhat striking coincidence that the last 
thoroughgoing representative of political fos- 
sil ism should have been removed in the course 
of nature at about the same time. Poor Leti- 
tia Landon and others addressed her majesty 
in verses which began with tlie beauty of the 
dawn or early morning, and went on to fore- 
tell a millennium for England — the reign of 
peace and joy to begin at once. Rut as we 
have seen there was a good deal of work to do 
yet, and swords were not at present to be 
beaten into ploughshares, nor white gloves 
presented to the judges all round. Bad har- 
vests and depression of trade, ovei'production 
and falling wages, could not be prevented by 
-queen, kaiser, or council. It now becanae 
plain, or at all events it was felt by the poor 
to be plain, that the middle chisses, having 
used the lower as instruments for obtaining an 
extension of the franchise up to a certain point, 
were not disposed to push that question any 
farther. There is no doubt a great mistake 
when one class attributes concerted and 
conscious design to another class, where both 
are so very numeroxis as was the case here; 
but that did not help. The middle classes had 
had enough of it for a time, and, besides, ques- 
tions of national finance were uppermost in 
their minds, as well they might be. Avowedly 
or not, the thoughts of thousands of Liberals 
turned hankeringly to Sir Robert Peel, the 
great financier in whose school Mr. Gladstone 
was partly trained, and though nobody yet 
dreamed that he would be ^^the man^^ to repeal 
the corn-laws when “the hour” arrived, there 
was a strong conviction among the foremost 
men of all political creeds that that repeal 
must come befox*e long. We say among all 
politicians in the front rank, not by any 
means intending to convey that there was 
anything like genei*al consent upon the sxibject, 
on the Tory or Conservative side. Even then, 
however, there was “ a feeling ” that it must 
come. 


There was a strong impression among the 
working-classes and their political guides that 
tiie only remedy required for their sufferings 
wiis more class power in paadiament. Six 
members of parliament on the Radical side 
concurred, or thought they concurred, with 
them in this, and in association with six re- 
presentatives of the people,” themselves 
“ working men,” they drew up a formal state- 
ment of the celebrated Six Points, which were 
to be embodied, if the fates w’ere favoiuable, in 
what was called the People’s Charter. The 
points, as has been already pointed out, were 
not new, and, with increiised light and experi- 
ence, we living at a later day, find something 
arid and mechanical in the very sound of these 
Six Points: — 1. The extension of the right of 
voting to every (male) native of tlie United 
Kingdom, and ever}’* naturali 2 :ed foreigner re- 
sident in the kingaom for more than two 
yeai’s, who should be twenty-one years of age, 
of sound mind, and unconvicted of crime. 
2. Equal electoral distxdcts. 3. Tote by ballot. 
4. Annual parliaments. 6. No ])roperty quali- 
fication for membei*s: and 6. Payment of 
members of parliament for their services. 
Arid and mechanical or not, such were the 
“ tei'ms” which very large masses of the people 
set themselves to demand of the government, 
and from this time forward we hear more and 
more of Chartism, a word which was, however, 
used with considerable vagueness, and some- 
times thrown at the heads of comparatively 
moderate reformers, of course on the old prin- 
ciple, give a dog an ill name and hang him. 
Some very amusing scenes at public meetings, 
and discussions in the press, were the result of 
this vagueness. 

On the 6th of August, 1838, there was a 
very large meeting at Holloway Head, Bir- 
mingham, a meeting held, like others of the 
same oi-der, in the open air, and not without 
more reasons than one, for the numbem^'who 
attended have been estimated at from 150,000 
to 200,000. There may be exaggeration even 
in the lower of these two figures, but there is 
no doubt that there was in the minds of the 
majority ' even of the more sober-minded 
Chartists a feeling, more or less latent, that it 
would not be a bad thing for political ^^pro- 
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gress’' if the people showed their physical 
force;” whatever they did with it. This was 
a principle which we find openly avowed 
much later on by no less moderate a person 
than Mr. John Stuart Mill, who, at about the 
time of the Hyde Park riots, made the remark 
that the countries in wdiich the people were 
allowed to show their power were precisely the 
countries in which they were never called upon 
to use it. We shall see, however, that ‘^physi- 
cal force Chartism” was an actual thing at this 
time, and that a very small mistake on the 
part of the government might have had con- 
sequences beside which the Peterloo story 
would have sunk into shadow. 

Here emerges a name of which we shall 
hear more in the course of this narrative of 
the events of past 3’'ears. It is that of 
Feargus O’Connor, an Irish barrister. There 
is some doubt whether he was ever strictly 
speaking sane, and eventually, as will ap- 
pear, he lost his reason, though he retained 
his cixnning. He wiis hardly a favourable 
specimen of a “people’s man,” though he 
was of great height aiad possessed enormous 
strength, but he was one of the speakers 
at this gathering. Mr. Attwood, one of 
the members for Birmingham, was in the 
chair, and his colleague, Mr. Scholefield, was 
among the speakers. These were both familiar 
names in those days. The meeting was con- 
ducted with great orderliness, and 'was even 
opened with prayer or invocation. French 
exiles wanted to know why the English did 
nothing at such a meeting as this ; they could 
not understand the absence of insurrection 
and bloodshed: but a petition in favour of the 
People’s Charter was agreed upon, and passed 
with great enthusiasm. 

Shortly after this another large meeting 
was held at Manchester, also in the open air, 
and in this case Mr. Fielden, the member for 
Oldham, was in the chair. Mr. Stephens, the 
Wesleyan minister of whom mention has 
already been made, was the chief orator, and 
he spoke to some purpose. He was a very ex- 
citable man, and his oratory was a striking 
illustration of the truth of a fine observation 
of Mr. Gladstone’s, to the effect that what the 
orator receives from his audience in vapour he 


pours back upon them in flood. As Mr. Ste- 
phens (who, by the by, belonged, we believe, not 
to the main Wesleyan body, but one of the off- 
shoots) got so far off his balance as to put, in 
a significant tone of voice, the question, 
“ Why have you left your arms at home ? Is 
it because you are afraid '? ” it is very possible 
that this good and eloquent, but over-excitable 
man, was going on to say, ‘‘No, but because you 
were too wise and good to bring them out with 
you.” But when uneducated men get together 
in tens of thousands, and grow excited under 
appeals to their lower impulses, they do not 
stand upon niceties, and the question of the 
orator, “ Is it because you are afraid 1 ” was 
answered with shouts of “No !” and growls of 
deficince. Perhaps it was a good thing for 
Mr. Stephens himself that his career as a poli- 
tical agitator was brought to an early close, 
for he was the kind of man who might very 
well have lost his reason if too fi^equently 
excited. 

In London and elsewhere the Chartists 
were not idle. There was at least one meeting 
held in Westminster, close to the houses of 
parliament, in the middle of the day, and in 
the northern and soxithern suburbs there were 
open-air meetings at night. There is nothing 
particulaiiy dreadful in a torch, or in a meet- 
ing by torchlight; but when, as the days 
shortened, the meetings came to be held by 
torchlight, it somehow seemed as if a new 
element of alarm had entered into them. The 
secretary of state for the home department, 
Lord John Eussell, issued orders to magis- 
trates in the counties, calling upon them to 
declare these meetings illegal, and to keep the 
people well advised and well warned. This 
was in November,^ and in December a royal 
proclamation was issued, warning well-dis- 
posed and peaceable subjects not to attend 
such meetings. The Chartists said, naturally 
enough, that there were no halls large enough 
for such immense assemblages of people, and 
that, even if there were, they could not get 
the use of them. As for the torches, they 
could only meet after working-hours, and 
what else could they do for light*? This was 
all reasonable enough, and has been said a 
great many times since; but, unluckily, 
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Stephens forgot himself so far as to utter 
words which looked like a suggestion to the 
populace of Ashton-under-Lyne, that there 
was a magistrate in the district (who had dis- 
pleased the Chartist party) whom it would 
not be a bad thing to punish by bringing the 
torches into too close proximity to his house. 
This was madness and wox'se, and now that 
it had come to questions of burning out” re- 
spectable citizens who did not agree with Mr. 
Stephens about the new poor-law, it was time 
to put on the drag, Stephens wzus arrested, 
and a great sensation his arrest made all over 
the country, for there was much about him 
and even his wildest addresses that everybody 
liked. He was, however, released on bail, 
and meanwhile went on just as he had 
done before his arrest, or perhaps rather 
worse. His sermons on the duty of the rich 
to the poor, and the wrath of Heaven de- 
nounced in the Bible against the oppressor of 
the defenceless, took the audiences on the 
weak side, and awoke storms of emotion. He 
had a fine head, with a face capable of ex- 
pressing great tenderness, and his poi^traits 
had nearly as lai'ge a sale as his sermons. It 
would be wrong to compare Stephens to 
Mr. Spurgeon, for the latter had much shrewd- 
ness and was altogether of the steady order of 
mind, while the former had much more poetry 
in him. He had neither the robustness nor 
the general power of Chalmex's, and it is not 
easy to name aixy pulpit ox'ator whom he 
much resembled. Eichard Lalor Sheil, if he 
had been a preacher, would have been some- 
what like him. 

When paxdiament assembled in 1839 the 
young queen was called upon to refer in her 
speech to the alarming and unlawful procedure 
of the less prudent Chartists ; and it was 3 iot 
a very pleasant topic for her or her minister. 
It was bad enough that the winds of discord, 
not to say seditiou, had been let loose so early 
in the reign which promised so well (and 
which has fulfilled its promise), but worse was 
to come. Mr. Buncombe moved by way of 
amendment in the debate on the royal address, 
that her majesty should be advised that the 
Eeform Bill had caused the greatest disap- 
pointment to her people, and that the Com- 


mons were of opinion that the suffrage should 
now be largely extended, as the only means 
of securing something like a balance of politi- 
cal power in the nation, and giving the poor 
a chance of obtaining some of their rights. 
Now the Eeform Act had only been in opera- 
tion about six years, and yet so strongly was 
the dissfitisfactlon of ^Hhe masses” represented 
ill the House of Commons, that out of 426 
members present, 86 voted for Mr. Dun- 
coinbe^s amendment. This is only a sixth of 
512, but it was a number large enough to pro- 
duce a strong impression, and at once to en- 
rage and stimulate the Chartist party outside 
the walls of the house. 

Some of the missionary advocates of Chart- 
ism were men of high character and intelli- 
gence. It will not be undemtood as reflect- 
ing upon any of the othei-s if Henry Vincent 
(not long ago deceased, and univeimlly i-e- 
spected) and William Lovett are selected for 
special mention. They were men of a very 
different stamp, but both of tliem sincere, 
honourable, and able. Unfortunately the 
party of order” had its “roughs” as well as 
the Chartist party, and untimely collisions 
with some of these “roughs” produced the 
worst possible effect. In the spring of this 
year Mr. Vincent and some other men who 
formed a deputation from the London Chart- 
ists to the Eadicals of Devizes wei'e assanlted 
by a mob in that town, and in other parts 
there were not wanting signs that there was 
such a thing as physical- force an^^-Chartism, 
and that collisions were imminent. Of course 
the name of the queen was freely used on both 
sides. The authorities thought it was now 
time to go beyond proclamations and warnings, 
and Ml'. Vincent found himself in jail, on a 
charge of having xxttered seditious language at 
Newport. It is a curious reflection that much 
mox'e “ seditious language ” than most of that 
for which men like Vincent and Lovett were 
imprisoned would now excite no particular 
attention. 

The imprisonment of Vincent was a source 
of deep regret in circles where “physical-force 
Chartism,” as it was called, was held in the 
deepest abhorrence. In May a body called 
the National Convention, composed of work- 
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ing-men delegates, or delegates appointed by 
■working-men, from every part of the country, 
met in London, and held continuoxxs sittings, 
in which the Charter and the condition-of-the- 
people question were freely discussed. Of 
course the men and their doings were open to 
a good deal of criticism : there was plenty that 
was rough and crude, and outsidei's had much 
to say about “ demagogues.” But this conven- 
tion brought forward what was called the 
National Petition,” in favour of the Five 
Points, and it was presented, after a fashion, 
on the 14th of June. It was a more comic 
than serious circumstance that this National 
petition, which was said to have been endorsed 
by 1,200,000 signatures, was so large that it 
had to be propelled into the House of Com- 
mons like a roll of carpet. Six earnest and 
athletic Padical members performed the feat 
of thus introducing the document ; and there 
was not much laughter. On the contrary, 
it was treated with respect, some of which 
was no doubt a little forced. That tried and 
uncompromising Radical, Mr. Attwood, was 
heard at length on the prayer of the petition, 
the house having been polite enough to sus- 
pend a standing order for the purpose. In all 
this it must be borne in mind that down to 
a quite late period the very word Chartist 
was a name of tensor. Mr. Attwood moved 
on the 12th of July that the whole house 
should resolve itself into committee to con- 
sider the Five Points; and out of 424 mem- 
bei"S 189 voted for the proposal, but of course 
the majority of 235 against it was not only 
decisive, as a much smaller majority would 
have been, but was taken out of doors to be 
contemptuous. 

Some of the minority of 189 who voted for 
Mr. Attwood's motion were moved by motives 
of conciliation, not unmingled with apprehen- 
sion. For since the presentation of the great 
^^five-points” petition there had been a dis- 
turbance at Birmiiagham (for which town Mr. 
Attwood sat). The government with doubt- 
ful wisdom despatched a body of sixty Lon- 
don policemen armed to Birmingham. This 
intrusion of an alien force was displeasing 
even to the authorities at Birmingham, and 
the Radicals were enraged by it. The 


“ National Convention ” sitting in London 
(at the National Hall, now or lately a music- 
hall) forwarded to their brethren, sitting” 
in conclave at Birmingham, a vote of con- 
demnation applying to this step on the part 
of the government. Mr. Lovett and Mr. 
Collins, the secretaries of the convention, were 
now apprehended, which was what we should 
certainly now condemn as an arbitrai*j mea- 
sure. Although the town-council condemned 
the action of the government in sending Lon- 
don police, armed or otherwise, to Birming- 
ham, they would not, or at all events did not, 
allow the Chartists the use of the Town Hall for 
one of their meetings, and so these determined 
persons assembled in the Bull Ring, which was 
a place of somewhat doubtful repute, a sort of 
extensive hollow towards which many streets 
converged, and which had formerly been used 
for bull-baiting. This made the meeting and 
its objects neither worse nor better; but when 
the police endeavoured to break up the meet- 
ing and dis2:)erse the crowd, they failed at 
first, and the military were called out. The 
refusal of the House of Commons to agree to 
Mr. Attwood’s motion caused great excite- 
ment, and the day after it was known in 
Birmingham there was a good deal of rioting, 
with some house-buiming. A still more ugly 
symptom was that in some of the northern 
towns, and in the midlands too, troojos of 
men went about “begging,” that is to say, 
demanding food and money of shopkeepers 
and others. The National Convention now 
recommended not only a run on the savings- 
banks for gold, and entire abstinence from 
the use of all excisable articles, but also the 
observance of a “ sacred month,” during which 
all labour should be suspended. To this was 
added a recommendation to procure arms. 
The great idea, however, of the more moderate 
of the Chartist multitudes was to show them- 
selves as much as possible, and one of the 
plans devised and acted upon for this purpose 
was to visit the churches in great numbers. 
Nothing particular came of thu, but perhaps 
that was not wholly the fault of the people. 
There was real trouble among the ]Door, and if 
all had been well or nearly well in the body 
politic, save their immediate sufferings, their 
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presence in chxirclxes and cathedrals would 
have had results better than sentimentaL 

However^ towards the latter part of this 
year the Chartist leaders were brought to 
trial. Yiiicent was sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment, and so were Lovett and Collins* 
Stephens was sentenced to eighteen months 
imprisonment; some of the Birmingham Hotel's 
were sentenced to death, and a great number 
of minor offenders to imprisonment. Mr. 
Tincent and his two fellow-prisoners made a 
very favourable impression, particularly Mr. 
Vincent, — and he, and Lovett, and Collins 
were complimented by the crown counsel on 
the good taste as well as the skill with which 
they had conducted their own defence. After- 
wards Sergeant Talfourd, from his place in 
parliament, endeavoured to obtain some miti- 
gation of the rigours of the treatment to which 
Vincent was subjected, and he was successful 
in that endeavour. The treatment was vei^y 
severe. 

After these measures on the part of the 
goveimment there was much debate on the 
part of the Chartists, in convention and else- 
where, as to what was to be done, but in 
September the convention was dissolved. The 
debates had been hot, and it was only by the 
casting-vote of the chairman that the measure 
was carried. It was a misfortune that this 
gathering of Chartists received a name so 
unluckily suggestive of the French revolution. 
Shortly after it had ceased to sit Mr. Fear- 
gus O’Connor (of whom more will have to be 
said presently) was arrested; and Sir John 
Campbell, attorn ey-general for the time, as- 
sured the country in the name of the Liberal 
ministry that Chartism had been put down. 

There is something very instructive about 
this. Plain John” was a shrewd man, and 
there were shrewd men in the cabinet. Yet 
so blinding are class prejudices, or rather so 
much are even able and acute men shut up 
within the circle of class impressions and 
official ideas, that these men had none of 
them seen how deeply rooted were the causes 
of popular discontent, or how much harm had 
been done (inevitable though it was) bj’^ re- 
moving good men like Vincent from a posi- 
in which their goodness did exercise some 


little control over the wilder of their adher- 
ents. Out of the circle of legal pedantry and 
official self-confidence a very different view 
was entertained. We are aware,” wrote Mr. 
Carlyle, ^Hhat according to the newspapers, 
Chartism is extinct ; that a Keform Ministry 
has '^put down the chimera of Chartism’ in 
the most felicitous effectual manner. So say 
the newspapei's, — and yet, alas! most readers 
of newspapers know withal, that it is indeed 
the ^ chmiem^ of Chartism, not the realit^y 
which has been put down. The matter of 
Chartism is weighty, deep-rooted, far-extend- 
ing; did not begin yesterday; will by no 
means cease this tlay or to-morrow. Eeform 
ministry, constabuhay rural police, new levy 
of soldiers, grants of money to Birmingham ; 
all this is well, or m not well ; all this will 
put down only the embodiment or ^chimera’ 
of Chai'tism. Tlie essence continuing, new 
and ever new embodiments, chimeras madder 
or less mad, have to continue. The melancholy 
fact remains, that this thing known at present 
by the name of Chartism does exist; has 
existed, and, either ^ put down ’ into secret 
treason, with rust}’' pistols, vitriol-bottle, and 
match-box, or openly brandishing pike and 
I torch (one knows not in which case 7nore 
fatal-looking), is like to exist till quite other 
methods have been tried with it. 

To say that it is mad, incendiary, nefari- 
ous, is no answer. To s^ly all this, in never 
so many dialects, is saying little. ^Glasgow 
Thuggeiy,’ ^Glasgow Thugs,’ it is a witty 
nickname ; the practice of ‘ Number 60’ enter- 
ing his dark room, to contract for and settle 
the price of blood with operative assassins, in 
a Christian city, once distinguished by its 
rigorous Cliristianism, is doubtless a fact 
worthy of all horror; but what will horror 
do for it? What will execration, nay at 
bottom, what will condemnation and banish- 
ment to Botany Bay do for it? Glasgow 
Thuggeiy, Chartist torch-meetings, Birming- 
ham riots. Swing conffagrations, are so many 
symptoms on the surface; you abolish the 
symptom to no purpose if the disease is left 
untouched.” 

In all this the great social cntic was right, 
and he was also right in laying the main 
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stress for the moment (as to remedial mea- 
sures) upon the repealing of the corn-laws. 
That, however, was not to he yet. 

The names of “ Frost, Williams, and J ones ” 
are yet well within living memory, and Frost 
appears to have been something like a mad- 
man. He had been, some years before these 
troubles, appointed a magistrate of the bor- 
ough of Newport. He was now a Chartist. 
When Lord John Hassell, who, as has been 
said, was home secretary at the time, found 
that this gentleman had been elected a mem- 
ber of the National Convention, he called upon 
him to resign his commission. This Mr. Frost 
decidedly declined to do, and the home secre- 
tary did not forcibly displace him. The Con- 
vention, as Mr. Frost pointed out, was in itself 
a perfectly legal assembly; but he was not 
always so sai^e as when he took that ground. 
On the night of Sunday the 3d of November, 
1838, Frost took the extraordinary course of 
marching four or five thousand armed men 
into Newport. The other magistrates of the 
borough wei'e not wholly unprepared, and 
took up an attitude of defence with a band 
of foot soldiers, in the chief inn of Newport. 
Frost led the attack, and the first volley of 
shot wounded the mayor, Mr. Thomiis Phillips, 
and some othem. The soldiem then fired, 
and the wretched ‘’^army” of Frost was 
fidghtened and scattered, while he himself 
was taken prisoner. His coadjutors, Williams 
and Jones, then disbanded the detachments 
of armed mob under their command, but they 
also were taken into custody. All three were 
tried for high treason, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to death. But the marriage of the 
young queen was not far off, and there was a 
general feeling that it would be as well, if 
possible, to avoid extreme measures, and the 
madmen were only transported for life. 

Here, for the present, ends what Mr. Car- 
lyle distinguished as ^Hhe chimera of Char- 
tism.” Bub of course these were not likely to 
pass away without leaving various impressions 
on the minds of those who watched the signs 
of the times. Mir. Disraeli was, of comise, 
one of these, and did not keep to himself the 
discoveiy that the young queen had really 
come to the throne to rule over ^Hwo nations, 
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the rich and the poor.” Scarcely in Crahhe 
shall we find more powerful or more minute 
descriptions of the misery of the poor in the 
agricultural districts in those times of rick- 
burning, and perhaps no pen has so faitlifully 
described the degradation and misery which 
were to be found in certain parts of the manu- 
facturing towns. Mr. Disraelts views of the 
situation led to the formation of the Young 
England party. It was the doctrine of this 
party, as of its founder, that the governing 
opinion or influence in politics was always 
that of the elder people in the nation, and 
that this was destined to pass away before the 
more hopeful energy and keener eyesight of 
the young. What, then, was the task which 
“ Young England ” set itself 1 To restore the 
prerogative of the crown, and the influence 
and activity of the church and the aristocracy. 
The starting-point was not that of the philo- 
sopher of Chaiijism,” but, leaving out “ the 
church,” the outcome appeared to be the same^ 
or rather not very dissimilar. There was, 
however, a very great difference. 

Why was not the England of 1838 or 183^ 
the same land as it had been in the days of 
his light-hearted youth 1 This is the question 
which Disraeli puts into the mouth, or the 
meditations, of the high-born Egremont. 
Why these hard times for the poor? Had the 
millions of toil,” on whose unconscious energies 
during centuries of change the nation had 
reposed, had a fair share of the results of the 
national progress? The rick-burning in the 
agricultural districts was bad enough, hut more 
horrible still the condition of the manufactur- 
ing towns ; for density of ^ population tends to- 
isolate men, while it sharpens their intelli- 
gence in ceii^ain particulars. Christianity 
teaches us to love our neighbour; modei-n 
society acknowledges no neighbour.” Twelve 
hours’ labour at the rate of a penny an hour. 
“The capitalist has found a slave that has 
supplanted the labour and ingenuity of man. 
Once he was an artisan; at the best he now 
only watches machines ; and even that occu- 
pation slips from his grasp to the woman and 
the child. The capitalist flourishes, he amasses 
immense wealth ; we sink lower and lower, 
lower than the beasts of burden, for they 
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are fed better tlian we are, cared for more/^ 
The speaker, who is a woman, asks, “Why 
am I and six hundred thousand subjects of 
the queen, honest, loyal, and industrious, — 
why are we, after struggling for yeai^s, each 
year sinking lower in the scale, — why are we 
driTen from our innocent and happy homes, 
our country cottages that we loved, into squalid 
cellars in close towns 

Much is made in woi'king politics of what 
is called “ tergiversation,” and changing sides. 
But it is not at all an unnatural thing. Mr. 
Disraeli, who, at the date of which we are writ- 
ing, was preparing to occupy a prominent and 
influential place in English politics, began his 
career under a Radical classiflcation, and so 
did Bulwer, afterwards Lord I^ytton. But it 
is not surprising when we find men like these 
soon afterwards classified differently. Bulwer- 
Lytton is not the personage whose principles 
it is now essential to emphasize, but he 
soon openly justified himself on theoretical 
grounds for changing his name, maintaining 
that he had made no effective change in his 
political first principles. Indeed it is difficult 
to foresee what classification might not be 
reconciled with the principle entertained and 
expressed by Mr. Disraeli at this time : — “The 
future principle of English politics will not be 
i\ levelling principle, not a principle adverse 
to privileges, but favourable to their extension. 
It will seek to ensure equality, not by level- 
ling the few, but by elevating the many.” 
Of course, however, the word “privileges” 
must here be read with a reserve, for privilege 
implies something exceptional. 

But, in any case, the Young England move- 
ment had begun while Chartism was yet in- 
surgent, and the party was gradually though 
slowly taking shape. It undoubtedly did 
good. The general English public smiled, 
whatever their politics were, when they were 
told tliat “Eang Charles I. was indeed a mar- 
tyr, for he was the holocaust of direct taxa- 
tion;” but the miseries of the manufacturing 
and agricultural districts were real and patent, 
and there was something beautiful in the idea 
of the church and the nobles resuming for- 
gotten functions or assuming new ones, and 
sending between the living and the dead. A 


dream of “merry England” passed over the 
land; a good deal xxp in thin air it is true, but 
there it was. The “fine old English gentle- 
man”that ha<l a fine estate and helped the 
poor, and lived at a bountiful old rate with 
my Lady Bountiful, helped by the eleigyman 
at her side, piissed across the stage of this 
vision. Thei”^, too, wjis the magnificent lord 
of the soil, riding to hounds, broaching pipes 
of malvoisie, issuing pasties of the doe to all 
and sundi'y, and leading the ladies forth on 
hawking excursions. All the cottages on this 
landlord’s estate were to be smothered in 
roses, all the “peasants” (labourers was a for- 
bidden word with Young England) were to 
be ruddy, reverent, industrious, seldom at the 
ale-house, and regular at church. True, there 
was to be no want of good cheer for the poor, 
no, they were to have ripe October and “firsts” 
cider, with, except in extreme cases, no rheu- 
matism. By every possible means the counti-y 
was to be encouraged to march upon the towns, 
as the towns liad marched upon the country; 
and the may-pole was to be the standard or 
flag of advance. Perhaps it may be said that 
this fashion of thinking and feeliiig came to a 
climax in the Eglinton tournament, which was 
called by the more vulgar periodicals the 
Eglinton “ tonffooleryment.” It had at least 
one use, but the point has been so often re- 
ferred to that one is almost ashamed to men- 
tion it again— -when old-fashioned armour was 
gathered together for this piece of acting it 
was found that the majority of the men were 
too big for the armour. This undoubtedly 
tended to cast some oblique ridicule upon the 
genei^al idea that the “days of old” were 
better than the presents 

1 The tournament at Eglinton Castle ’vvjia a rare event 
for the satirists (»f the tlay. as an attempt to revive the 
mediseval show of feats of arms by noble knights and 
doughty warriors. Xhe King of the Tournament was our 
old friend, the Marquis of Londonderry; the Queen of 
Beauty was I^ady Seymour. The knights with their suites 
had each their separate tents. There was Jousting in 
the tilting-ground, broadsword play— in which, by the by, 
Prince Louis Napoleon took apart— and other sports, which 
were marred by the inclemency of the weather. The hrst 
day it was computed that 100,000 spectators were present 
Some ridicule was thrown on the affair by the subsequent 
sale of the armour and “ properties'' of the tournament to 
several of the managers of minor London theatres, and by 
a correspondence (published in the newspapers) between 
Lady Seymour and Lady Shuckburgh, who seems to have 
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It would hardly be faii-j aftei’ what has been 
related of certain “ Chartist” doings, to omit 
what Mr. DiBraeli gave the public in his own 
words as an eye-witness of the whole scene. 
He says that during a strike “the people had 
never plundered, except a few provision shops 
chiefly rifled by boys, and their acts of violence 
had been confined to those with whom they 
were engaged in what, on the whole, might be 
described as a fair contest. They solicited 
sustenance often in great numbers, but even 
then their language was mild and respectful, 
and they were easily satisfied and always 
grateful. A body of two thousand persons, 
for example, quitted one morning a manufac- 
turing town in Lancashire, when the strike 
had continued for some time and .began to be 
severely felt, and made a visit to a neighbour- 
ing squire of high degree. They entered his 
park in oi^der — men, women, and children — 
and then, seating themselves in the immediate 
vicinity of the mansion, they sent a deputation 
to announce that they were starving, and to 
entreat relief. In the instance in question 
the lord of the domain was absent in the ful- 
filment of those public duties which the dis- 
turbed state of the country devolved on him. 
His wife, who had a spirit equal to the occa- 
sion, notwithstanding the presence of her 
young children, who might well have aggra- 
vated feminine fears, received the deputation 
herself ; told them that of course she was un- 
prepared to feed so many, hut that, if they 
promised to maintain order and conduct them- 
selves with decorum, she would take measures 


been exceedingly jealous of “ the Queen of Beauty 
Lady Seymonr had written to know the character of a 
servant uanned Stedman who had applied for a situation, 
and particularly whether she was a “ good plain cook." 
Xady Shuckburgh replied that, having a professed cook 
and housekeeper, she knew nothing about the under- 
servants. Lady Seymour explained that she understood 
Stedman had been accustomed to cook for the little 
Shuckburghs. The Shuckburgh housemaid was instructed 
to answer this note, which she did as follows “ Stedman 
informs me that your ladyship does not keep either a 
cook or housekeeper, and that you only require a girl 
who can cook a mutton-chop: if so, Stedman or any 
other scullion will be found fully equal to cook for or 
manage the establishment of the Queen of Beauty.” 
There is something about this note so enormously sug- 
gestive of small spite, expressed in the meanest style of 
insolent vulgarity, that it is almost worth preserving on 
that account. 


to satisfy their need. They gave their pledge, 
and remained tranquilly encamped while pre- 
parations were making to satisfy them. Carts 
were sent to a neighbouring town for provi- 
sions ; the keepeiB killed what they could, and 
in a few hours the multitude were fed without 
the slightest disturbance, or the least breach 
of their self-organized discipline. When all 
was over the deputation waited again on the 
lady to express to her their gratitude, and, 
the gardens of this house being of celebrity in 
the neighbourhood, they requested permission 
that the people might be allowed to walk 
through them, pledging themselves that no 
flower should be plucked and no fruit touched. 
The permission was granted : the multitude, 
in order, each file under a chief, and each 
commander of the files obedient to a superior 
oflicer, then made a progress through the 
beautiful gardens of their beautiful hostess. 
They even passed through the forcing-houses 
and vineries. Not a border was trampled on, 
not a grape plucked; and, when they quitted 
the domain, they gave three cheei-s for the 
fair castellan.” 

It is a very charming story, and if we add 
to it some such picture as that of ^^young 
Lord Yieuxhois, among high art and painted 
glass, spade farms, model smell-ti-aps, ruhrical- 
ities, and sanitary reforms,” not omitting the 
maypoles, and carefully giving his lordship 
the white waistcoat of the school, with a 
flower in his button-hole, we have some idea 
of what the greater part of the Young Eng- 
land party were aiming at. The aim was, at 
least, a kindly and picturesque one; it called 
attention in an emphatic way to the war of 
the “two nations” over which.., Mi*. .Lisraeli 
declared, the queen was reigning; it pointed 
the way to much real improvement ; and if it 
could have succeeded in checking that mon- 
strous growth of cities which, it is now ad- 
mitted on all hands, is one of the worst evils 
of the century, it would indeed have done 
wonders. 

The time of the poor agricultural labourer 
or “peasant” was not yet. His time was to 
come. But factory legislation had for many 
years been a seriously-fought question, and 
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ms, parliament after parliament, more and 
aore earnestly discnssed. Ministry after min- 
stry fongtit stiy of it, or tried to do so, and at 
Ee last nobody in power would even look at 
Ml". Eicliard Oastler's Ten Hours Bill, because 
;lie manufacturers declared witk one voice 
kat if tlie hours of labour were restricted, or 
’reedom of contract touched, the commerce of 
ihe country would he ruined. 

In the early history of the factory system, 
Defore steam-power came into use, mills used 
:o be erected on streams at points which 
vere usually, for natural reasons, at a consid- 
erable distance from towns. Eound these 
nills new populations sprang up in time, but, 
it first, there was a system of apprenticeship 
mder which young hands were secured for 
ixed periods. 

A powerful passage about the gradual en- 
croachment of the mill and factory system 
upon once sweet and clean rural districts, and 
the unwholesome moral bondage under which 
thousands of human beings, most of them 
young, and largely consisting of girls, were 
growing up to a stunted, uneducated, degraded 
maturity, will be found in the eighth book of 
Wordsworth’s Excursion, It is too well known 
to bear quotation, and it has been the key- 
note of ^^ameliorative” legislation in regal'd to 
factory labour. But one of the fimt, if not 
the very first legislator to open the question 
to any purpose was an eccentric baronet, of 
whom the reader of these pages has already 
heal'd in connection with inconvertible one- 
pound notes and various currency heresies. 
This was no other than Sir Eobert Peel, father 
of the famous statesman, who introduced a 
bill to limit the hours of labour of the ‘^appren- 
tices” at mills. This was in 1802. But as soon 
as ever steam-power came to he generally made 
use of, it was found as easy and as cheap to 
have factory mills in towns or close to them, 
the “apprentice” system dwindled, and the 
supply of labour to the mills became, from 
one point of view, only too cheap. There are 
things recoi'ded as to the history of the em- 
ployment of young children in those mills 
which make the blood flow back upon the 
heart. Even before James Watt’s great dis- 
covery had been made, Hutton of Birmingbam 


has told us what he used to suffer when sent 
to work at a mill, though he was so young 
and so little that he had to stand on pattens 
to reach the machine. To the honour of the 
first Sir Eobert Peel, himself a manufacturer 
employing many thousands of hands, he again 
brought tile subject before parliament, and 
explaining the change of conditions, asked for 
fresh legislation. In doing this, or rather in 
moving for a committee to inquire into the 
subject, this good man warned tlie house that 
unless the children employed in factories were 
protected from the exhausting demands made 
upon their strength, and the debasements to 
which the associations of the labour exposed 
their minds, the great inventions which were 
considered the glory of the country would yet 
prove one of her most dreadful curses and 
shames. 

This was in 1816, and it is pleasing to find 
father and son, the elder and the younger 
Peel, in 1818, united in taking the part of the 
children. And in 1819 Sir Eobert Peel, the 
elder, had the great happiness, not to say the 
glorious triumph, of passing an act for the 
protection of the unapprentioed children em- 
ployed in factories. The name of Sir John 
Hobhouse is connected with another act of a 
similar kind, passed in 1825. But all this 
legislation proved ineffective, the provisions 
of the acts being conshmtly evaded. It is not 
necessary, nor would it be in place here 
to give, even in a condensed form, the narra- 
tion of the struggles of aigument and infiuence 
of one kind or other, iiiside of parliament and 
out of it ; but at last, in the hands of humani- 
tarians of all schools, including labourers at 
the oar as different from each other as Mr. 
Eichard Oastler and Lord Ashley (afterwards 
Earl of Shaftesbury), factory legislation, dating 
from 1833 onwards, began to assume such 
shapes that it became plain to all the parties 
concerned, manufacturers and parents, that 
the law would have to be obeyed. 

But the work could not and did not stop 
here. The point in which the friends of re- 
strictive legislation of this order think them- 
selves entitled to rejoice, is that it recognized 
a principle which, they maintain, is of wide 
application. This principle, reluctantly ac- 
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quiesced in by “ the philosophers/' so far a-s 
children (and now and then women) are con- 
cerned, has been since applied in various 
directions, and the greater the power of the 
working classes, the more various and decided 
have been other applications of that principle. 

Closely allied to limitations of the hoiu's of 
labour for young persons are the means of 
national education. 

A grant of .£20,000, voted for educational 
purposes in 1833, had been continued annu- 
ally, and was devoted to the National Society 
and tlie British and Foreign School Society, 
the amounts in aid of these institutions being 
proportioned to the size and cost of the school- 
buildings and the number of scholars in at- 
tendance. It is obvious that under this 
arrangement the larger pai^t of the money 
went to the church, and this naturally occa- 
sioned much dissatisfaction. It was thei'-efore 
proposed in 1839 to increase the amount of 
the grant to ^30,000, and to transfer its dis- 
position to a committee composed of the pi^esi- 
dent of the piuvy-council and not more than 
five of its membei^. The committee was to 
establish a normal school for the training of 
teach and to appoint inspectors to visit 
and report upon the schools receiving aid 
from the grant. One great improvement in 
the system was that instead of being obliged 
to proportion the aid to a school in any neigh- 
bourhood to the amount of local subsciiptions 
for its support, the committee might establish 
schools in poor or populous neighbourhoods 
without making it an indispensable condition 
that they should be connected with either of 
the societies which were supposed to represent 
public education. Grants of assistance were 
also to be made to Homan Catholic schools, or 
at all events to schools where the Homan 
Catholic version of the Scriptures was read. 
In the light of after events it is worth re- 
membering that this proposal met with the 
violent opposition of the Conservative party 
and of the church, who raised a general agita- 
tion against the application of public money 
to aid schools in which the Douay Bible was 
admitted, but above all, against the appoint- 
ment of inspectors who might, it was alleged, 


interfere with the management, and even 
with the religious instruction given to the 
pupils. The excitement against the grant, 
which was only ^^in aid" of subscriptions, was 
intense, and in the House of Commons there 
was such a close division of opinion that the 
conditions refei^red to were only carried by 
275 votes against 273; while an address was 
sent to the queen from the House of Lords 
against the proposed application of the public 
money. In this instance, however, the govern- 
ment prevailed after making some modifica- 
tions, the chief of which were the abandon- 
ment of the proposed normal school, and the 
concurrence of the bishops in the choice of an 
inspector; Lord Lansdowne finding an ad- 
mirable candidate for this office in Dr. Kaye, 
afterwards Sir J. Iv. Shiittleworth. The com- 
mittee of council was constituted, and the 
education of the country was placed under 
its superintendence. 

In I'elation to the debate in the House of 
Commons on this question an eminent nar- 
rator says: — “Of all the long speeches that 
were delivered on this occasion there is only 
one that we think it desirable to rescue from 
oblivion, and that not so much on account of 
the spirit of eloquent earnestness it breathed 
as because of the beautiful plea for a just 
toleration which it put foi-th." This refers to 
the speech of Mr. Slieil, the Irish orator, 
whose name has already been mentioned in 
these pages, and to whose marvellous eloquence 
Mr. Gladstone at a later date alluded. 

“Why," said he, addi'essing the Conserva- 
tive opposition, “ are you for ever crying out 
in reference to Popery that your church is in 
danger, and giving way to the most fantastic 
fears'? What in the world makes you so much 
afraid 1 Your church is incorporated with the 
state, supported by the interests of the higher 
orders, and by the faith of the humbler classes. 
It lifts its mitred head amidst courts and par- 
liaments ; it possesses vast revenues ; it rules 
over the two most famous universities of the 
world; it presides over the great patrician 
seminaries of the land ; it has retained all the 
pomp, pride, and glorious circumstance of the 
establishment, of which it is a perpetuation — 
archbishops, bishops, deans, cathedrals, golden 
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stalk. It is distinguished by a prelacy emi- 
nent for learning, and a clergy distinguished 
for energy, activity, and an organized spirit 
of confederacy. Such is your establishment. 
And can you bring yourselves to believe that 
such a fabric, based on the national belief and 
towering amongst aristocratic sustainment, can 
be prostrated on the rock of truth on which 
you believe it to be raised, not by foreign in- 
vasion, but by intestine commotion ; liot by 
gi'eat moral concussion, but by a discharge of 
Douay Testaments and popish missals from 
the hands of a set of shoeless, shirtless popish 
paupers, gathered under the command of the 
privy-council from the lanes of Liverpool and 
the alleys of Manchester and Salford, or the 
receptacles of St. Giles? This ague of appre- 
hension for your church is idle, and would be 
ridiculous but for the fatal results it produces 
and the constant injustice it works. I have 
heard much in the course of this discussion of 
the dogmas of theology. I do not profess to 
be conversant with them; but I sometimes 
read my Bible, in every page of which lessons 
of mercy are so admii^ably inculcated ; and it 
strikes me that if there be a passage in which 
the character of our Saviour is described in a 
peculiarly amiable light, it is that in which 
he is represented as desiriiig his disciples not 
to forbid little children to come to him. 
. • . Do not imitate the example of those by 
whom the children were rebuked. Sutter 
them to appx'oach him ; let them have ac- 
cess to the sources of pure morality, and of 
that truth which is common to all Christians. 
Do not close the avenues of that knowledge 
which leads to happiness when Hime shall be 
no more;^ and, instead of engaging in acri- 
monious contention about ecclesiastical pre- 
rogatives and pretensions, act on the precept 
contained in the divine injunction, ^Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.^ ” 

The commission which had been appointed 
in 1833 to form a digest of the criminal law 
of the counti*y had been proceeding with its 
work, and one of the beneficent results of 
th^e labours was the bill passed in 1836 for 


allowing prisoners on trial in criminal cases 
to have the assistance of counsel ^ — an enor- 
mous concession, as it may Iiave seemed at the 
time, but one which we should now i^egard 
only as a provision of ordinary justice. It 
was followed, however, by a still more inipor- 
timt advance in the direction of diminishing the 
number of oSences for which the punishment 
of death was still inflicted. For Jem's there 
had been a strong desire on the paii of phi- 
lanthropists like Sir Samuel Eomilly to abolish 
capital pxinishment altogether, in the belief 
that severity of punishment had the effect of 
increasing rather than dinxinishing crime. 
There were many arguments against tlie ex- 
treme penalt3% aixd the objections were not — 
and are not now — without 'weight. The 
right to take away humaix life at all as a de- 
liberate punishment for an offence was plainly 
denied by many of the advocates for aboli- 
tion. Othei's argued against the dreadful 
cruelty of sending suddenly out of the world 
a culprit laden with crime ; and axi argument 
not devoid of force was derived fx'om the 
numerous instences in which innocent pex'sons 
had been condemned to death «and executed. 
But tlie argument oxi inexpediency was still 
more broadly insisted on. It was alleged as 
the professed result of experience that the 
average of certain crimes had been less after 
the remission of the extreme penalty, while 
the number of convictions had propoi'tionally 
increased. Both prosecutors and juries shrank 
fi'om bringing a criminal to death for an 
offence against pro}xerty, or for other offences 
short of murder. The execution of such a 
criminal was itself I'egai'ded as judicial mur- 
der, and so those concerned in the conviction 
refused to bring the offenders to justice. It 
was very strongly held by many advocates of 
remission tbat the punishment of death shoixld 
be altogether abolished, and though the gov- 
ernment, the criminal law commissioners, and 
pi'obably the officials of criminal prisons, were 
not prepared for such a change, there was a 
very general desire that it should be effected, 
and its advocates were prepared with facts 
and statistics which lent considerable weight 
to their arguments. Mr. Ewart was one of 
the most energetic and earnest advocates of 
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tie entire abolition of tbe death penalty, and 
there was such a general desire to do away 
with it altogether, or only to retain it in cases 
of murder, that the proposal would in all like- 
lihood have been carried but for two reasons. 
One, and pei‘haps the piincipal one, was the 
hesitation and fear of going too far which was 
characteristic of the ministry, and was too 
often represented by Lord J ohn Bussell. The 
other was the extreme difficulty at that period 
of knowing what to do with any number of 
despei-ate felons who might escape the halter. 
Our system of penal servitude had not then 
developed into the careful and, as some people 
think, the mischievously concentrative organi- 
zation with which we are now familiar, and 
at the same time transj)ortation ” was be- 
coming a mere memory of the past, since we 
had no right to force a criminal class of the 
community on any of our colonies, and it was 
impossible, even if it had been less hoi-rible, 
to provide penal settlements in remote and 
uninhabited places, where there would have 
been no safety for the officials but in a system 
of repression more revolting to humanity 
than the punishment of death itself. Another 
course might then have been found had this 
argument been brought forward, so that the 
advocates of the abolition of the penalty of 
death might have undertaken the subject of 
secondary punishments for sei'ious offences; 
but it is obvious on reflection that no govei'n- 
ment could avow that they must continue to 
hang men because they did not know what 
else to do with them. The result of tliese 
difficulties was a suspicion on the paii: of the 
commissioners that Lord John would think 
they were making too sudden and complete a 
change even when they recommended the 
remission of capital punishment in twenty- 
one out of thirty-one cases of offences for 
which the extreme penalty already existed. 
Lord John — delighted at the prospect of 
being able to remit the punishment, however 
undecided he may have been on the subject 
of the temper of the house and the country — 
bi'ought in a bill proposing to remit the death 
penalty in the twenty-one cases, and to restrict 
it considerably in some of the ten which 
remained; but Mr. Ewart and those who 


supported him regarded this as mere trifling 
with a subject on which they felt deeply, and 
an amendment was moved to abolish the 
penalty of death for any crime except that 
of deliberate murder. Nor did the advocates 
of this remission stoj) there : they let it be 
plainly understood — or at all events Lord 
John Bussell declared that in his opinion they 
did not disguise — that it was their intention 
to endeavour to obtain complete abolition as 
soon as possible. The noble lord was ex- 
tremely surprised that things should have 
taken such a turn, there was an immediate 
flutter among the ministers and their sup- 
porter, and the whips were sent off in a hurry 
to fetch members to a division for which they 
were not at all prepared. After all these 
exertions there was a ministerial majority of 
one; the bill passed, and after some debate 
went through the Lords, where Brougham 
declared that nothing but the pressure of 
time x^i'svented his endeavoui'ing to restore 
the amendment by making the remission of 
the death penalty extend to all crimes except 
that of murder, and he did not know that 
he should even have excepted that, for he 
was convinced that capital punishment tended 
to the increase of crime and the impairing of 
justice. 

A curious story, which began in 1835-6, 
came to a climax (fortunately a rational one, 
though it was long delayed), in 1840. In the 
year 1835 a law was passed for the inspection 
of prisons, and under this act the jail of 
Newgate was visited among others. The 
report in this case made by the inspectors, 
and laid before a committee of the House of 
Commons, stated that among other books in 
use by the prisoners was one published by 
M.i\ Stockdale of a very objectionable char- 
acter. On the 7th of November, 1836, Mr. 
Stockdale commenced an action against 
Messrs. Hansard, the parliamentary printers 
and publishers of the report, on the ground 
that this statement was a libel ; but the jury 
found it to be true, and agreed in a verdict 
for the defendants. In the following year, 
a second action was brought, to which, in 
accordance with the instructions of the house, 
Messrs. Hansard pleaded that the publication 
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was a privileged one. The plea was demurred 
to, and the court gave judgment against it. 
Damages were afterwards assessed, which the 
house directed Messrs. Hansard to pay. 

On the 26th of August, 1839, Mr. Stockdale 
commenced a third action founded upon a 
further and subsequent sale of the report. 
To this action Messrs. Hansard did irot plead, 
but they served the plaintiti* with a notice of 
resolutions passed by the house to the effect 
that the prosecution of any suit for the pur- 
pose of bringing its privileges into discussion 
before any court of law, was in itself a high 
breach of the privileges of the house, render- 
ing all persons concerned in it amenable to 
punishment. Judgment was nevertheless 
signed against Messrs. Hansard, and a writ 
of inquiry and damages executed before the 
sheriffs, when the damages were assessed at 
£600. The sheriffs eventually entered into 
possession of Messrs. Hansard’s establishment, 
and sold goods to a sufficient amount to s^itisfy 
the judgment. 

Before the sheriffs bad paid the amount 
over to Mr. Stockdale, all parties were sum- 
moned to the bar of the house, and Mr. 
Stockdale committed to the custody of the 
sergeant-at-arms. A resolution was then 
passed directing the sheriffs to refund the 
money to Messi's. Hansard,* and on their 
non-compliance, they were likewise committed 
to the custody of tlie sergeant-at-aimis. Upon 
this, a writ of habeas corpus issued from the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, commanding the 
sergeant-at-arms to bring up the bodies of 
the sheriffs. This was accordingly done, with 
a return to the effect that the sheriffs were in 
custody by order of the House of Commons, 
for a breach of the privileges of that house. 
The sheriffs were thereupon remanded back 
to the custody of the sergeant-at-arms, but 
were afterwards discharged on account of ill- 
health. 

In the meantime two new actions were 
commenced on the part of Mr. Stockdale, 
and the house ordered his solicitor (Mr. 
Howard) into custody, and committed him 
forthwith to Newgate. After several de- 
bates upon the subject, a bill was brought in 
and passed, giving protection to persons em- 


ployed in the publication of pmdiamentary 
papal's, and Stockdale and Howard were 
eventually discharged from custody. 

The odd part of this story is, that Lord 
John Russell’s remedial measure, simple and 
moderate as it was — indeed it niiglit well 
have gone much further — ^w'as opposed. Mr. 
Macaulay defended the bill wdth his usual 
sagacity, and it became law. The uiieiisiness 
of the general public about the poor sheriffs 
when in continement— the disgust that there 
should be all this turmoil for so mean a cause — 
and the uneasiness naturally felt at seeing the 
makers of the law and the administratoi's of 
it at open war, — are still well remembered. 
Beginning fr<.)m a dreary hietorical precedent 
(the case of Sir John Eliot), Mr. Macaulay 
stated his case with great dexterity. 

The ancestor of the then member for Corn- 
wall was kept in prison till his spirits, health, 
and strength gave way, jmd his imprisonment 
was continued even to the hour of his death. 
But in the present day it wiis impossible for 
the House of Commons to piu'Hue so harsh a 
course. Their own good nature wmuld not 
allow them to do so. The feelings of the 
people would not permit them to do so. The 
very moment that the health or spirits of a 
prisoner began to suffer, that moment the 
house began to relent; mid either upon the 
instant, or shortly afterwards, the prisoner was 
set at liberty. So that, when the house pos- 
sessed itself of a prisoner of a robust and 
hardy constitution, it might have the power 
of completely vindicating its privileges by 
detaining him in jirison till the question at 
issue was arranged ; l>ut if it happened to 
have a prisoner of a bilious and apoplectic 
habit, in that case its privileges must be 
abandoned or only feebly asserted, because 
the health of a prisoner suffered from con- 
finement. Even if the health of Mr. Stock- 
dale himself should appear to be seriously 
affected by his impiisonment, it wm certain 
that he would not long be defined in 
custody. However, the bill became law, and 
so a very stupid ignominious business came 
to a close. 

The practice of transporting criminals to the 
colonies received a heavy blow in the year 
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1838. The influence of Bentham and his 
school, including of course his iladical disciples, 
had been largely brought to bear upon the 
general question of our treatment of criminals, 
and in this year a Parliamentary Peport ap- 
peared, -which was a prophecy’' of the discon- 
tinuance of transpoi'tation. It was in the 
seventeenth centiny that we began to send 
our criminals to the plantations,^^ ai:id gr-eat 
were the abuses which followed. When 
offenders were sold as slaves to the planters, 
and so got rid of, it is clear that the punish- 
ment could hardly be called in the minor 
sense judicial.’’ One planter might be a 
oimel and even murdei'ous ruffian, another an 
easy-going master like the celebrated Due de 
Vendome, of whose lamer faire treatment of 
his servants such odd stories are told. One of 
them expressed a desire to leave %is service 
because he could not bear to see so good a 
nnister robbed by his other servants. ^^Is that 
all 1 ” said the great soldier ; can’t you i"ob 
like the I'est and stay ? ” Besides this, however, 
men, especially young men, were frequently 
kidnapped and sold to the planters, when it 
was an object to get them out of the way. 
The story of Annesley (Mr. Charles Peade’s 
Wa7idertng^ Heir) is a well-known illustra- 
tion. 

The systematic and regulated transpoi'tation 
of criminals to Austi^alia, which was con- 
demned in the Parliamen-tary Peport of 1838, 
was, of course, another matter. But it had 
its obvious evil results, and some of these — 
inter OkriUlano$ 7io)i nominaiida — had not 
been obvious, though they w’ei’e proved to 
exist. In fact, the penal district was a hell 
upon earth. And, apart from that, the 
punishment of transportation fell very un- 
equally upon criminals of different classes. 
When young Gei-ald was condemned (Eldon 
being attorney-general at the time) Mr. Dun- 
das remarked that he did not see why the 
gentleman’s friends should raise such a storm 
about it — he did not see much in being trans- 
ported — upon which Godwin appealed to 
Burke, who had a little more imagination. 
But, over and above all this and much more, 
it was found that transportation had been 
adopted under a mistaken idea. 


'•'True patriots we, for be it understood. 

We left our countiy for our country’s good,” 

wrote Barrington of himself and comrades. 
But it was found that sending ci*iminals 
ahi'oad did not lessen crime at home. The 
blanks were filled up as rapidly as they were 
made. In fine, for various economic reasons, 
and for the welfare of the colonies themselves, 
the system of transportation stood condemned 
fx-om this time. 

There were not a few triumphs of science 
in the very early part of the new reign. 
The establishment of the electric telegraph 
has already been referred to. In 1838 the 
steamship Sirius and the steamship 07'eat 
Weste7'7i sailed, the first from Cork on the 
4th of April, the second from Bristol on the 
8th of April, and both reached New York 
on the 23d of the same month, within a few 
hours of each other. In the same year the 
fi.i'st screw-steamer was made. In 1837 James 
Nasmyth first turned his mind to the produc- 
tion of a steam-hammer, and though it was 
long before his effox'ts or those of his coadjutor 
and partnei', Mr. Bobert Wilson, came to any- 
thing of much value for manixfacturing pur- 
poses, the splendour of the subsequent success 
is familiar to us all. A hammer weighing 
several tons and capable of smashing almost 
anything, is so delicately adjusted and 
worked that it can be made to ci'ack an egg 
as tenderly as a silver spoon in a lady’s hand. 
As for steam navigation, it was nothing new; 
but these successful voyages aci’oss the Atlan- 
tic were noticeable, because it had been pre- 
dicted by men of science — the prediction being 
supported by the nicest calculations in physics 
— that the journey could never be successfully 
made. 

At about the same time Daguerre, in France, 
following up a previous suggestion by Niepce, 
succeeded in producing suxx- pictures by the 
process which beai^s his name. It was not 
new in conception, even so far as Niepce was 
concerned — nearly every invention has a long 
history — bxxt it was a tiiumph fraught with 
important results. The daguerreotype is 
out of fashion, but in some respects it is per- 
haps superior to any of its successors. The 
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social consequences of photography have been 
incalculable- The description given by Mr. 
Bantam the artist (in Mr. Longfellow’s prose 
idyll of Kavanagh) of the use of a portrait in 
vivifying the affections of those 'we esteem 
and love/’ wUl be in the mind of every reader; 
and a well-known historian, who made the 
social phenonieua of his time a special study, 
declared that among the poor the sixpenny 
photograph that had made so much fun for 
the comic writer had been one of the moat 
valuable of humanizing iiifixiences. We must 
not forget, however, that its use in bringing 
near those who were in one sense far apart, 
would not have counted for much without 
the penny post. 

During the years which are now xinder re- 
view, the “railway system,” as it is now called, 
was becoming a fact, and towards the end of 
the period the railway mania showed itself 
not far off. That, however, is not the point. 
What is now indicated is the gradual growth 
of activity in “gridironing” the country (to 
use an engineer’s phrase), and the immense 
extension of the contract system. Englishmen 
were in demand to make foreign lines (for ex- 
ample the Palis and Rouen, commenced in 
1840), and the work to he done was so vast 
and the versatility of energy demanded so 
peculiar, that the contractor^ though not un- 
heard of previously in dock and canal works, 
became practically a new figure in English 
commerce. That he proved a very important 
personage in English and foreign commerce 
need not he stated. We are destined to hear 
of this gentleman again before the close of 
our fifty years. 

Meanwhile arose the system of excursion 
trains. One of the very earliest of these, an 
excursion train from Leicester to Nottingham, 
caused so much excitement that about 20,000 
people turned out into the Nottingham mea- 
dows to welcome the strangers. The latter 
were in all about 1000, and they were received 
at the station by a company of Nottingham 
gentry, with flag-hearers and bands of music. 

Among the attentions which her majesty 
received in the early part of her reign, were 
some which were hardly to be expected. She 


was a good deal shot at ! This is, at least, an 
incidental proof of the floating excitement 
thei*e was about her for a long time. The 
wretched young man, Oxford, who began this 
sort of pleasixntry wiis undoubtedly insane, 
and, being tried for high tretison, was acquitted 
on that ground. Afterwards, an act was 
hurried through parliament making the pre- 
sentation even of unloaded firearms, &c., at 
the sovereign an ofl'ence punisliable with 
flogging. The object of the offendei's in this 
line being notoriety, this act proved effectually 
detexTing. The assault by Lieutenant Pate, 
who was also a monomaniac, was the effect of 
long brooding over fancied injuries. But the 
whole subject is woith notice, not only be- 
cause this flogging act undoubtedly served as 
a suggestion of subsequent legislation of the 
same but for aiiother x'eason. It is a 

curious illustration of the heat^ so to speak, 
that is evolved in the great publicity of 
modern life, that woineix in conspicuous posi- 
tions have been, within living memory, very 
much annoj^ecl. It is now forgotten by the 
majority, but it will be x'ecollected by some, 
that the Bax'oness Burdett-Coutts, then Miss 
Bux*dett-Coutts, was for jmirs persecuted in a 
flagrant manner,— in one case by a man who 
persisted, year after year, in pretending that 
he was in love with her. How many times 
this madman was bound over to keep the 
peace does not matter. 

Pleasanter homage than that of Oxford or 
any of his imitatoi's was, of course, offered to 
the queen, though some of it must have 
brought a heavy sense of responsibility with 
it. Of course, upon the first attempt oix her 
life (Juxxe, 1840) the loyalty of the country 
broke out in a thousand enthusiastic ways; 
hut, later on, during the years when the 
potato-famine was comixig on, her majesty 
had to receive other thmx congi^atulatory 
addi^esses. The subject of the desired repeal 
of the coxui-laws brought out the ladies on a 
large scale, and they sent up petitions to the 
throixe, some of which wei'e admirable. 

Events in the East assumed from about 
this date so much inxpoi'tance, that we pro- 
pose to deal with them all in their mutual con- 
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nection at the close of this portion of the nar- 
rative. But we hardly like to pass on with- 
out a word or two concerning a very romantic 
figure, which had curiously interesting links 
with the pjist, and was, in minor ways, mixed 
up with some of our relations with Syria, if 
not with Egypt. 

This was Lady Hester Stanhope, who died 
in Syria in 1839. There was scai’cely a per- 
son of celebrity in her time with whom this 
“Queen of Syria" (as she proposed to become) 
had not some sort of intimacy or quarrel, and 
she was not very agreeable to our consuls. 
She was the granddaughter of the great 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and a woman 
of gi'eat beauty and ability, not by any means 
without political influence in the days when 
she kept house for her uncle, William Pitt 
the younger. Upon his death %e crown 
awarded her a pension of ^£1200 a year, 
which, but for her haughty refusal of the 
intervention of Pox, would have been much 
more. She was in love with Sir J ohn Moore, 
the hero of Corunna, and with his last breath 
he sent her a message. Whether this turned 
her fine brain or not, she led, afterwards, one 
of the most picturesquely adventurous of 
lives. After some time spent in retirement 
in Wales she went abroad, and, after a year 
or two of rambling about the Mediterranean 
coasts, went axid settled herself for life among 
the wild tribes of Lebanon. Here her beauty, 
force of character, and magnificently perfect 
assumption of the oriental type of character, 
manners, dress, aixd religion (for she was some- 
thing between Jewess . and Mohammedan), 
gave her an almost incredible ascendency 
over the wild tribes by whom she was sur- 
rounded, while in her tent the stranger might 
reckon on a royal reception. It must be 
understood that she dressed like a man, and 
was by no means a person to be trifled with. 
Her strange expensive habits and her great 
liberality kept her in debt, but none of her 
creditors were ever able to touch her pension, 
— so dexterously did she contrive to receive it 
through French or other sources. 

When Sir John Bowring went out to St. 
Jean d'Acre, he sent to her ladyship soliciting 
an audience. But she sent a haughty message 
Von I. 


in reply saying that she would receive no 
envoj’^ from Chpid — which was her name for 
Lord Palmerston ! She had recently had a 
visit from Lamartine, and had informed our 
consul-general in Egypt that she did not 
intend to pay her debts — including oue which 
he had been instructed to demand of her. 
When one of our other consuls paid her the 
compliment of asking her to name his new- 
born child, she replied, Call him Humbug 
or Fiddlesticks." She had 120 armed men 
about her, and proposed to enter Jerusalem 
on an ass and reign as queen. She rode 
“ across ” like a man. When pressed for pay- 
ment of what she owed, she said, have 
divided my creditors into three categories. 
Those who have asked for their money, which 
I consider an insult, shall never be paid; and 
the second and third, who have never asked, 
I shall divide into two classes, some of whom 
I shall pay and some not." 

It is melancholy to have to add that this 
essentially noble, but more than eccentric 
lady, died in poverty, but queenly to the last. 
She was buried in her own garden. If she 
had lived in our days she might have been 
put under restraint perhaps; otherwise she 
would probably have been a centre of action 
in the East. 

It is amusing to remember that Lady 
Hester Stanhope declared that if Queen 
Victoria ordered her to pay her debts she 
would do so. 

An enactment of great importance in its 
immediate effects, and probably of far greater 
importance in its relation to after legislation 
on behalf of the majority of the nation — the 
women and children — was bi-ought forward 
ill the session of 1839. It was a bill to enable 
women separated from their husbands for no 
misconduct of their own, to obtain access to 
their young children by petitioning the equity 
judges, who would have the power of direct- 
ing on what terms the application should be 
granted. Under the title of the Custody of 
Infants Bill this measure had passed the 
House of Commons in 1838, but had been 
rejected by the Lords,— Brougham opposing it 
not because its provisions were not obviously 

18 
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eeded for the protection of the ^vife from 
le cruelty and infidelity of a worthless hus- 
and, but because the proposed remedy 
niched only one of the numerous curses in 
rhich married women were left without re- 
ress under the most trying hardships, and 
lecause the means by which it was sought to 
emedy the evil comphuiievl of was inappro- 
priate. By the law as it then stood a hus- 
>and of the most profligate chai'acter could 
prevent liis virtuous wife fi’om seeing her 
hildren; but Lord Brougham contended that^ 
tarsh and cruel iis that law was, and though 
Qstances had been pointed out in which it 
night entail evil on the children, there were 
nany evils which the bill did not profess to 
emedy. Could anything be more hai’sh and 
iruel than that the wife’s goods and chattels 
ihould be at the mercy of the husband, and 
hat she might work and labour and toil 
:or an unkind father to support his family 
rnd children, while the husband repaid her 
writh harshness and brutality — he all the time 
rioting and revelling in extravagance and 
iissipation, and squandering in the company 
of guilty paramours the produce of her in- 
dustry ? He knew that there were anomalies 
and a thousand contradictions in the marriage 
law, but the existence of these anomalies and 
contradictions should operate as so many 
warnings against the intinduction of new 
anomalies and changes in that marriage law. 
Instances wei-e known in which, by collusion 
between the husband and a pretended para- 
mour, the character of the wife had been de- 
stroyed, All this could take place and yet 
the wife have no defence. She was excluded 
from Westminster Hall, and behind her back, 
by the principles of our jurisprudence, her 
character was tried between the husband and 
tiie man called her paramour. But when the 
man was the guilty party the wife had no 
remedy; the husband might pursue his course, 
^aid even refuse to live with his wife unless 
she made a legal application at Doctors’ Com- 
mons of a nature which every woman of deli- 
cacy would shrink from. Even in cases of 
gross infidelity a wife had the greatest 
trouble to procure a separation. There had 
only been two cases before the House of 


Lords in which such relief had been granted. 
Lord Brougham’s opposition may have had 
the effect of tlmowing out the bill for the 
time, but his representations were potent to 
secure that, and far more than that measure 
of relief for women who were suffering op- 
pression and yet could find no remedy by an 
appeal to the law. The bill was rejected, 
but not without protest; and it was passed in 
the next session, but not without an opposi- 
tion ill the Lords (especially on the part of 
Lord Wynford, who w£is the most active an- 
tagonist of the measni*e) which was in effect 
a declaration that a woman, whatever might 
he the circumstances under winch she had 
separated from her husband, was not fit to 
have access to her child, lest she might fail 
to instil into the child respect for the hus- 
band wh<|ln she might hate or despise. But 
Lord Denman, who, with Lyndhurst, was 
strongly in favour of the bill, had something 
to say on the other side. In a case which had 
been decided befoi'e himself and the rest of 
the judges of the Court of King’s Bench in 
1836, a father had been able to take his chil- 
dren from his young and blameless wife, and 
place them in the charge of a woman with 
whom he was then living. The present law,” 
said his lordship, is cnxel to the wife, de- 
basing to the husband, and dangerous and 
probably ruinous to the health and morals of 
the children, who could not have any such 
guarantee against corruption under the tutelage 
of a profligate father as the occasional care of a 
mother.” In the case to which he had referred 
he did not believe there was one judge who 
had not felt ashamed of the state of the law. 
The bill passed without delay, and it was a 
fitting event that a measure for the relief of 
suffering wives and mothei'S should have been 
one of the first passed in the reign of a young 
queen who was herself about to contract mar- 
riage. 

It is desirable before we leave the earliest 
years of the qxieen’s reign to refer to the sub- 
ject which was even then chiefly occupying 
the attention of many thoughtful and able 
men — men who, having once made sure that 
they were acting on a right principle and for 
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the public good, would never reti'eat from the 
position which they had taken up, but would 
hold it until they compelled the country and 
the government to listen to their representa- 
tions. These were the kind of men who, under 
the name of Free Ti'aders — a name the full 
meaning of which was scarcely understood, 
and was certainly not widely recognized, by 
many of those who adopted it — commenced an 
organized agitation for the repeal of the corn- 
laws. These laws continued to exist, although 
seasons of great and general distress had fre- 
quently aggravated the detestation with which 
the duties on corn had been regai'ded, by those 
who looked upon this impost as a device for 
maintaining the agricultural interest at the 
expense of the great manufacturing com- 
munity. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
organization known as the Anti -Corn -law 
League should have had its real origin in Man- 
chester, nor that this great centre of the manu- 
facturing interest should also have been the 
centre of the agitation for repealing the tax 
on food. In a few years it had grown from 
a place of comparative insignificance to an 
important town — practically the metropolis 
of a great part of the northern and midland 
counties. It was only seventy -four years 
since the fiirst spinning-] enny had been con- 
structed by Thomas Highs, a reed-maker at 
Leigh ; sixty-eight years since Richard Ark- 
wright had taken out a patent for spinning 
by means of rollers ; only a little more than 
half a century since the Rev. Edward Cart- 
wright, by inventing the power-loom, had set 
free and given gigantic impetus to the cotton 
manufacture. In 1789 the first steam-engine 
for spinning cotton had been set up in Man- 
chester, and from that year the town became 
the capital of a great and increasing industry. 

It grew not only in extent but in intelli- 
gence, and by the adoption of the municipal 
institutions by which other towns were gov- 
erned. Sordid in appearance, bleak and 
cheerless in its aspect, lying beneath a dim 
atmosphere of smoke it remained; but it 
increased enormously, and many improve- 
ments were made in the streets and buildings 
even before the remarkable changes that have 


been completed in later years. We have 
akeady seen what were the kind of people 
who formed the majority of its pop\ilation in 
the days of the Blanketeers and of Peterloo, 
and they had not changed very much a quai’- 
ter of a century later. Directly Manchester 
rose from obscurity to become the representa- 
tive of a vast industrial enterprise it also 
became a centre of political agitation, and this 
agitation was frequently carried on with a 
strenuous determination and even a ferocity 
which had earned for the town a reputation for 
violence ail through the times of the Reform 
Bill and much earlier, down to the day when 
the first notes of the anti-coru-law appeal first 
sounded in the theatre of the town in August, 
1838, or when, two months afterwards, in 
October in the same yeai", when there aiDpeared 
in the Manchester Times a list of thirty-eight 
gentlemen as provisional committee of the 
“Manchester Anti-Corn-law Association " In 
this list were in chided the names of John 
Bright of Rochdale and Richard Cobden of 
Mosley Street. Manchester had determined 
to carry out its character of a reforming town, 
not by electing Cobbett, who had first sought 
its suffrages, but by returning Mr. Cliarles 
Poulett Thompson, and Mr. Mark Phillips 
one of their own townsmen. Cobbett was 
withdrawn, because it was feared that to per- 
sist in his candidature would be to bring in 
Mr, Jones Lloyd the banker, a Tory candi- 
date. Mr. Charles Poulett Thompson was 
then the president of the Board of Trade, and 
the choice was felt to be a discreet and a 
happy one. The contest was hard enough, but 
the rugged Manchester voters were deter- 
mined and persistent. The decision was not to 
be for the session of 1832 only, but probably 
for a long series of years, and they determined 
that their new franchise should be marked by 
a triumph of reform. 

The temporary commercial prosperity of 
1835 and the early part of 1836 had given 
rise to an enormous increase in speculation in 
Manchester as well as elsewhere, and a mania 
set in during which a number of bubble com- 
panies were started and in a short time col- 
lapsed, leaving a great deal of distress among 
some of that class of people who had formerly 
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represented tlie monied commtinxty. Then came 
pressure on the money market, bank failures, 
and a general hnancial panic, just at the time 
that depression was deepened and suffering 
increased by reason of the bad harvest of that 
year. It may be imagined that Manchester 
felt it keenly, for there were 63,623 persons 
employed in the mills in the town ])arish 
alone, and of these 35,283 were females. To- 
wards the close of the year an Anti-Corn-law 
Association had been formed in London, with 
a committee of twenty -two members, of whom 
some were members of parliament ; but there 
was no active organization, and it needed the 
pressure of a more energetic demand and a 
larger numerical representation to give efficacy 
to a movement in which these gentlemen 
afterwards did good service. If 1836 had 
been a year of loss and suffeidng, 1837 was 
worse, and the harvest was inferior to the 
one preceding it. Manufacturers and traders 
were hard put to it to keep their mills and 
warehouses oi^eu. At the meeting of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce in 1839 
Mr. Cobden, speaking of the year 1837, said, 
“I have looked round this I'oom, and have 
come to the conclusion that, when this meet- 
ing commenced, there were individuals in this 
room whose losses during the last two or three 
years would amount to ^£600,000 at the very 
least. I have no doubt that the losses sus- 
tained by the members of this chamber would 
be at least a million and a half since 1835, 
and I mention this after taking some little 
time to consider, and looking at the names of 
the parties/^ 

In 1837 the harvest had been worse than 
that of the previous year. That of 1838 was 
one-fourth less than that of 1834, “ the most 
deficient crop of any since 1816.^’ No w''onder 
that the long deep note of dissatisfaction 
sounded in the manufacturing districts, where 
factories were working shoi't time, running 
only four days a week, and where thousands 
of operatives had been discharged fi'oni em- 
ployment; no wonder that numbers of the 
Manchester weavers who had been engaged 
in making the inferior kinds of cotton goods, 
and receiving even when fully at work only a 
low rate of wages, went through the town 


demanding food. No wonder that hatred to 
the bread -tax grew more intense. 

It was in October, 1838, says Mr. Frederick 
Bastiat in his Cohden et la Ligue^ that seven 
men united themselves at Manchester, and 
with that manly determination which charac- 
terizes tlie Anglo-Saxon race, resolved to over- 
turn every monopoly by legal means, and to 
accomplish without diatiu'bance, without effu- 
sion of blood, with the power only of opinion, 
a revolution as pi'ofound as — -pexdxaps more 
profound than that which our fathers worked 
to effect in 1789.” This refers to the fix'st 
meeting of the Anti-Corn-law Association, and 
the seven men wex'e Edwaixi Baxter, W. A. 
Cunningham, Aiidi'ew Dalziel, James Howie, 
James Leslie, Ai^chibald Prentice, and Philip 
Thomson. The subscription to the association 
was to be only five shillings, in order that all 
classes might join it. Mr. William Eawson 
afteiwards became the treasurer, and thenames 
of Binght and Cobdeix were on the committee. 
At a subsequent meeting, wheii the numbers 
had considerably augmented, Richard Cobden 
and Richard Ashwoidh of Boltoxx were among 
the speakei's. 

In January, 1839, a meeting w'as held at the 
York Hotel, Manchestex', to consider the pro- 
per mode of carrying out the objects of the 
association, axxd .£1800 was subscribed in the 
room. In the following month the subsciip- 
tions had amounted to .£6136, IOjj., and the 
association invited to a public dinner a num- 
ber of members of parliament who had iix the 
previous session voted for Mr. Villiei^’ motion 
that evidence be heard at the bar on the 
operation of the corn-laws, a proposal which 
Lox'd John Russell had advised the house to 
reject as unprecedented and inconvenient; 
while a similar motion made by Lord Bi’ougham 
in the Lords was refused with contempt. An 
Anti-Corn-law Con vention had been establish ed 
in London, but the delegates after this rejec- 
tion adjourned to Manchester and at once 
appealed to the people by addi'esses, lectures, 
and publications, the earliest of the latter 
being T/ie Anti-Bread-taa? Circular. In the 
autumn of 1838. an old physician of Bolton, 
Di\ Birney, had announced his intention of 
delivering a lecture in the theatre of the town 
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on the suV)ject of the corn-law and its effects. 
The theatre was crowded in every part, with an 
auilience of a rather rough stamp and of not 
very orderly manners. The lecturer was too 
nervous to proceed, and the meeting seemed 
likely to become riotous, when a gentleman 
who was present asked a young surgeon named 
Poulton to go on the stage and say something 
to the people present. Poulton was a ready 
and a fairly able speaker, and at once com- 
menced to say a few telling words on the sub- 
ject of the corn-laws, and the sufferings of 
which they were the cause. He carried the 
people with him, and the meeting was a de- 
cided success. Having been asked to repeat 
his speech shortly afterwards, he added to it 
many fresh facts and illustrations. Dr. Bow- 
ring, who was present when he delivered it, 
and who had at that time become one of the 
foremost leaders of the anti-coru-law move- 
ment, induced the association to engage Poul- 
ton to deliver a lecture in the Corn Exchange, 
and afterwards to retain him as a lecturer to 
go through the great manufacturing towns. 
Thus began a system by which information 
on the objects of the association was diffused; 
and opposition to the corn-laws maintained 
by lectures, publications, and other means, to 
an extent never previously heard of even in re- 
lation to any other important political subject. 

Thedinner to which we have just referred was 
held in the Corn Exchange, and was attended 
by eight hundred persons, and the Manchester 
Anti-Corn-law Association was immediately 
fully organized. Shortly afterwards the mem- 
bers met in the Corn Exchange to receive the 
delegates who had been in London, and they 
then found that they had a new difficulty to 
contend with, A number of Chartists got 
into the building and by their riotous conduct 
prevented the meeting from proceeding. At 
the next meeting admission was by ticket, 
so that only those who had the right to be 
present should take part in it, and Mr. Cob- 
den then pointed out that the corn-law ques- 
tion was the question of the poor and called for 
the co-operation of the honest hard-working 
men of the town. At the same time he de- 
nounced the conduct by which the previous 
meeting had been interrupted. Eesolutions 


were afterwards proposed recommending that 
the movement should be no longer sectional 
but national, and were unanimously carried. 

The interference of the Chartists with 
meetings of the association, or, as it was after- 
wards called, the Anti-Corn-law League, con- 
tinued to be a serious obstacle, and advantage 
was sometimes taken by the upholders of the 
corn-laws to summon either real or pretended 
meetings for advocating the Chartei*, at the 
time and place where the anti -corn -law 
meetings were to be held, and so either pre- 
vented or interrupted the proceedings. 

Of course the Chartist leaders, who were 
not themselves always contented to seek the 
attainment of their objects by constitutional 
means, were desirous to effect some kind of 
coalition with the League, or to induce its in- 
fluential and consistent leaders to make com- 
mon cause with them, and this led to frequent 
misunderstaxxdings, and to no little inconveni- 
ence, since the repeal of the corn-laws was a 
question standing apart fi*oni the political de- 
mands of the Charter. Some of the attendant 
circumstances of these attempts at amalgama- 
tion were at a later period made peculiarly 
painful because of the association of Chartism 
with the want and distress which the repeal 
of the corn-laws was also calculated to alleviate. 
The very fact that the expectations of the 
suffering people had been fixed upon the 
action of the League as much as upon the 
action of the Chartist leaders, may sometimes 
have made it appear that the two movements 
were in union. As an illustration of this we 
may refer to the events that arose at a later 
period (in 1842), when the government then 
in power had refused the appeal of the Anti- 
Corn-law Conference. 

The British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science had just held its twelfth 
annual meeting in Manchester, where great 
preparations had been made for its reception. 
Eor sevei-al days afterwards the different sec- 
tions assembled for the discussion of numerous 
scientific subjects, many of them of great 
social importance. But there were deeper 
questions agitating the public mind than the 
deliberate considerations of such topics could 
affect. The agitation for the cheap loaf and 
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for free com was at its height^ or rather it 
had nearly reached the point at which it 
changed from an appeal to a peremptory de- 
mand. For a time indeed it appeared as 
thongh, in Manchester at all events, there was 
imminent danger of an amalgamation of the 
leaguers with those who only regarded the 
repeal of the coim-laws as one of the measures 
which would be secured by the adoption of 
the people’s Charter. 

The Anti-Corndaw Conference closed its 
sittings on Mondaj'', the 1st of August; parlia- 
ment was prorogued eleven days afterwai’ds. 
Up to this time peace was preserved through- 
out the manufacturing districts. While there 
was hoj^e that parliament would do something 
ill the way of giving cheap food to the people, 
the representations of evil-minded men that 
nothing could be obtained without violent 
measures were listened to with mistrust; 
but when parliament was about to be pro- 
rogued, after declaring that it would enter 
into no consideration of the means to relieve 
the acknowledged distress, that peace-preserv- 
ing hope was destroyed, people were willing 
to give attention to those who recommended 
violent proceedings with the view of bringing 
matters to a crisis. It was represented that 
a great commercial convulsion, which would 
compel employers to join the ranks of the 
employed, would render the demand for the 
Charter irresistible; and that the means of ob- 
taining that, through reform of the represen- 
tative system, would also be the means of 
gaining a great advance of wages. The plan 
was that every worker should cease to work ; 
one absurd and foolish enough at any time, 
but especially so when employers had so little 
work to give. It was not asked whence the 
advisers came, or by whom employed. In 
their wretchedness and hunger men did not 
reason much. Besides, thousands being con- 
vinced that some violent proceeding was ne- 
cessary, tens of thousands would be compelled 
to join them. Thus, the outbreak, the almost 
universal ^Hurn-out” came at once; came, 
however, in a manner which proved the change 
which had taken place in the habits of the 
people; came not, as in bygone days, with at- 
tacks upon millers, corn-dealers, and bread 


bakers, but with some reverence for law and 
regard to the rights of property. The design- 
ing wickedness of some, acting upon the despair 
of the multitude, originated a folly; but the 
foolish would only go to a certain length with 
the wicked, and there was reason to believe 
that the few instances of pillage that occurred 
was mainly the work of thieves and vagabonds 
who had mingled in the crowd for that pur- 
pose. Another characteristic of the period 
was the patience and forbearance of those 
whose duty it was to preserve the public peace. 
Pemuasion was preferred to the constable’s 
staff and to the soldier’s musket and sabre. 
A turn-out like that of August, 1842, occurring 
twenty yeai^ previously, would have occasioned 
a civil war. 

The movement, originatingin Ashton-under- 
L3nie, Dukiiifield, and Stalybridge, was al- 
most without violence and simultaneous. All 
the hands in the mills, 23,000 in number, 
turned out at once on the moiming of Monday, 
August 8, and deputies from their body in- 
duced 9150 in Hyde and its neighboui'hood 
to follow the example. Oldham was visited 
in the afternoon by numerous turn-outs from 
Ashton, who, despite some resistance, succeeded 
in causing the work-people to leave most of 
the mills. On Tuesday a body of several 
thousands proceeded from Ashton to Man- 
chester, where, their arrival being anticipated,, 
they were received by the military and police; 
hut on their declaration that they intexided 
nothing illegal, they were allowed to pass, but. 
wei’e carefully watched in order to ]>revent 
violence. Their demand at various mills that 
the hands should tuxm out was instantly com- 
plied with; the masters generally giving their 
hands full liberty to do as they pleased. At 
Messrs. Birley’s mill, the doors of which were 
thrown open at their approach to allow the 
workers to go out, the mob insisted on going 
in; and, on being resisted, a number of win- 
dows were broken, and stones thrown, which 
inflicted some severe hurts, and it was neces- 
sary that the streets should be cleared b}*" the 
militaxy and police, which was soon effected. 
At two or three other places similar damage 
was done, but no attempt was made to destroy 
machineiy. 
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On Wednesday the business of turning out 
bands in the mills was continuedj but it was 
effected with little violence, and where any 
was attempted the ringleaders were seized 
and sent to prison. Numbers of idle persons 
crowded the streets, mingled with whom were 
bands of thieves; and, in some instances, con- 
tributions were levied upon the bread shops. 
The magisti-ates were constantly on the alert, 
and, with the military and police, succeeded 
in preventing the accumulation of any great 
number in one place. The mayor (Mr. Wil- 
liam Nield) issued a notice cautioning persons 
against joining promiscuous ci'owds in the 
streets; and a number of special constables 
were sworn in to assist in the preservation of 
the peace of the town. Much alarm was of 
course experienced; but it was not very intense. 
There was a belief that the turn-out was not 
voluntary on the part of the majority of the 
workers; that that majority was proof against 
the recommendatioii of violence; and that the 
authorities, while firm and determined, were 
equally cautious and forbearing, and anxious 
that the innocent and the deluded should not 
share in the punishment due to the guilty and 
deluding. 

On Thumiay the appearance of things 
became more alarming. The disturbers were 
at work at an early hour in the morning; 
thousands being assembled in Granby Row 
Fields at half-past five o'clock, when they 
were addressed by several of the Chartist 
leaders. Soon after six the proceedings were 
brought to a close by the interference of the 
civil and militiiry authorities. Sir Charles 
Shaw led on a very large body of police and 
special constables, and a strong body of the 
First Royal Dragoons and the 60th Rifles 
accompanied them. This force halted near 
the Carpenters' Hall, close to the meeting; 
and immediately afterwards Major-geneial 
Sir William Warre, commander of the north- 
era district, came up with a detachment of 
the Royal Artillery and two field-pieces. The 
mayox’, Mr. D. Maude (police magistrate), 
and Mr. James Kershaw, a borough and 
county magistrate, who had accompanied this 
force, took a position in front on horseback, 
and the mayor read the Riot Act. Previously, 


however, to his reading, the mayor, humanely 
desiring to avoid, as much as possible, any 
resort to force, rode up to the hustings, and 
stated that the authorities had come to the 
determination, after what had occun*ed, to 
allow no such meetings as that; that they 
were not avei-se to the liberties of the subject 
being enjoyed to the fullest extent compatible 
with the preservation of the peace ; but they 
thought meetings of that description were 
calculated to disturb the public mind. Enter- 
taining this opinion, they held such meetings 
to be illegal, and were determined to disperse 
them. This announcement was received with 
great displeasure by the meeting ; but the 
Riot Act was read, as a further warning, in 
the face of this expression of feeling ; and the 
magistrates withdrawing, and the two field- 
pieces having been pointed in a direction to 
command the centre of the field, Major-general 
Warre put himself at the head of the dragoons, 
and rode into the middle of the meeting. This 
had the effect of instantly dispersing it with- 
out further trouble, and without injury to 
any one. Effective as this step had been in 
dispersing the alarming assemblage, it was 
far from restoring the town to • a state of 
quietude. The idle, the mischievous, and thq 
dishonest were out, looking for opportunity of 
plunder. About nine o’clock, in the whole of 
the south-eastern part of the borough, includ- 
ing Brook Street, Oxford Street, and Greens- 
beys, the shops were closed, and bands of 
from twenty to fifty youths parading from 
street to street, knocking at doors, demanding 
food, and seldom going away empty-handed ; 
changing their place of operations when any 
of the police appeared. It is due to the 
authorities to state that they were not idle, a 
body of 200 pensioners, and ninety other per- 
sons, were sworn in to act as special constables, 
making, with those sworn in on the previous 
day, and a number of respectable workmen 
who had been sworn in at different mills, all 
anxious to preserve the property of their 
employers, a force of 1000 men. Strong 
bodies of these assistants were despatched, in 
company with parties of the regular police, 
to different parts of the town where it was 
thought there was the most pressing need for 
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their presence. Things remained in much 
the same state during the Friday and Satur- 
day, violences being lather the exception than 
the rule, for the masters had generally closed 
their mills, with the determination to keep 
them closed until their work-people volun- 
tarily offered themselves, and the woi‘k-people, 
generally convinced that no good could be 
effected by the turn-out, waiting the period 
when they could resume their employment 
without the risk of obstruction from the 
fiercer poi'tion of their number. At the close 
of the week 3000 special constables were 
enrolled, and the hope was entertained tbatj 
although in the surrounding towns the process 
of turning out had been successful, with more 
of violence than had occurred in Manchester, 
there would be no very serious disturbance of 
tbe public peace. 

In the commencement of the following 
week there were indications that the turn-out 
would not be of long continuance. Fears were 
entertained that Tuesday, the 16th, being the 
anniversary of the ‘‘ Peterloo Massacre, 
would be the day chosen by the Chartists for 
a display of their power. A public j)i'ocession 
was talked of, and the presence of Feargus 
O^Connor was expected ; but if it was intended, 
he had caution and prudence enough to avoid 
the personal risk. The numerously attended 
meeting was, however, held in the Carpenters’ 
Hall, of delegates from almost every trade in 
Manchester and the neighbouring towns, when 
the following resolutions were proposed:— 
(1.) That this meeting pledges itself to dis- 
continue all illegal proceedings ; and, further, 
that they will endeavour to preserve the pub- 
lic peace. (2.) That we cannot exist with the 
present rate of wages, and that we are deter- 
mined not to go to work till we obtain the 
prices of 1839. (3.) That each master do pay 
the same for the same fabric of cloth through- 
out the whole of the manufacturing districts. 
(4.) That it is the opinion of this meeting 
that our political rights are imperatively ne- 
cessary for the preservation of our wages when 
we gain them ; we therefore pledge ourselves 
to act with our other friends, and trades 
generally, in gaining the People’s Charter, as 
Ifee only means of securing the said rights.” 


The result of the deliberation was that fifty- 
eight were for the People’s Charter, and would 
not return to work till it was gained, nineteen 
would wait the result of another meeting, and 
seven thought the movement should be solely 
for an advance of wages. There can be no 
doubt that this meeting tended greatly to les- 
sen the influence of the leaders of the move- 
meiit. Tens of thousands saw instantly the 
folly and the impossibility of remaining out 
of work till the Charter was obtained, and 
earnestly desired to retire from the contest ; 
more especially as the congregated masters had 
issued a resolution — ^Hhat the mills and other 
public works of Manchester and Salford be not 
opened for work until the work-peoj)le therein 
employed signify their desire to resume work ” 
The workei's had been made to believe that the 
masters would be compelled, by the universal- 
ity of the movement, at once to yield; but this 
non-resisting policy, this willingness to stand 
still, and at a period when standing still was 
about as profitable as working, was a thing 
that was not ai\ticipated. An address from 
Sir Benjamin Hey wood to the working-men. 
was not without its effect in opening their 
eyes to the folly of their conduct, for the time 
had come when the advice of respected men 
was not disregarded. 

In other places the movement was attended 
by less regard to life and property than was 
shown by the working-men of Manchester and 
its neighbourhood.^ Harriet Martineau says:- — 
^^The Chai'tists had got into the hands of Pro- 
tectionist guides or agents, had broke in upon 
free-trade meetings, and denounced free-trado 
in com, and stirred tip precisely those among 
the working-classes who were suffering least — 
the pitmen of the coal districts and the Welsh 
minex^. There were riots of nailers and miners 
at Dudley and Stourbridge, and tumult over 
the whole district, requiring the active seiwices 
of the military. The rioters resisted a reduc- 
tion of wages, and hustled some of the masters, 
as did other rioters in Wales, when a gentle- 
man of propei^tiy had a narrow escape with his 
life. In the Potteries a force of six thousand 
malcontents, spread over an extent of seven 
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miles, and occasionally committing violence on 
recusant masters and men, kept Staffordshire 
in alarm. Troops were encamped on the Pot- 
teries race-course, and magistrates tried to 
conciliate and mediate, but with little effect. 
. . . The rioters sent bodies of men to the 

Yorkshire towns, and sometimes letters — 
laconic and significant — detailing progress, and 
one ending, ^ We get plenty to eat; the shops 
are open, they give us what we ws^nt/ Some 
disturbances ensued; but nothing formidable, 
as in Lancashire and the Potteries, where now 
the malcontents were gutting and burning 
dwelling-houses. In the midst of their vio- 
lence they gave a lame clergyman ten mitiutes 
law to walk away, but refused the entreaties 
of a lady that they would spare the house, 
leaving her to be thankful for her present 
safety. Three men were shot dead by the 
soldiery in Bm‘slem,and several were wounded. 
. . . In a very short time the Chartist 

strangers, dropping in from a distance, showed 
a depth of design and a rapacity which dis- 
gusted the Lancashire operatives.” The dis- 
order subsided gradually through the last 
weeks of August and the beginning of Sep- 
tember. At the following Lent assizes fifty- 
nine prisoners, arrested in Manchester and 
Salford during the riots, were tried at Lancas- 
ter, when twenty-eight were acquitted, and 
the remainder sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment. 

Chartism, as a public working foi'ce, had al- 
ready in fact been for some little time in the 
background. The X'iots had frightened the 
classes who had anything to lose, and made 
them dread the very name of Chartist,” while 
even “physical force” revolutionists had been 
taught by the repressive action of the govern- 
ment in the case of men like Frost, Stephens, 
Vincent, Lovett, and Collins, that the time for 
taking the political citadel by storm was not 
yet. Except as all propagandism paiiiook of the 
improving spirit of the times, it is hardly true, 
perhaps, that the lowm* radical propagandism 
had improved since men like Vincent and 
Lovett were sent to jail But Vincent and 
Lovett had, from jail, addressed the working- 
classes, recommending moderation, obedience 
to the law, and careful organization, and much 


sympathy had been felt for Vincent and some 
others. Vincent, a good man as has been al- 
ready stated, was treated with great severity 
in prison; and Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, who 
had held the brief for the prosecution, pleaded 
his cause, not without effect, before the House 
of Commons. The general result was that a 
number of the definitely “respectable” classes, 
who had something to lose, and who were sure 
to oppose revolution, now took up the Chartist 
cause in another, but sufficiently courageous, 
spix'it. Men like Joseph Sturge — the anti- 
slavery and “temperance” Quakei" — and Mr. 
Sharman Crawford, himself in paidiament, took 
the lead in a conference at Birmingham in 
Api'il, 1842, the object of which was to unite 
the middle class and working-class Badicals, 
and again press the six points upon the legis- 
lation. The result was the fox^matiou of a 
body called The National Complete Suffrage 
TJnion. But unfoi'tunately the woi'king-men 
of England, or at all events men like Feargus 
Cy Connor, had fallen in love with the “ red ” 
name “National Convention,” and another 
assembly under that style and title now met 
in London, OConnor being its presiding spirit; 
and under the auspices of this body another 
national petition, was got up. This was said 
to be twice as big as the one that had been 
rolled into the house on the fox'mer occasion, 
and when it reached that place on the 2d 
of May in this year, it was found that it 
would not go in at the doors, and it had to be 
broken up into five pieces. Hadical members, 
defying their own sense of the ridiculous, 
rolled these bits of petition up to the speaker’s 
table, and Mr, Duncomhe (who must have 
laughed in his sleeve all the time), having 
gravely informed the house that the petitions 
bore 3,500,000 signatures, and that 100,000 of 
the petitioners subscribed a penny a week 
each to Chartist associations, moved that the 
petitioners should be heard at the bar of the 
house in explanation of the objects of the pe- 
tition. These, however, were plainly set forth 
by Mr. Buncombe in a very moderate and in- 
genious speech, and they were in possession of 
all the members. Universal suffrage was of 
course one of the points, and to be relieved 
from the bux'deii of paying interest on the 
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Bational debt was anotber. Mr. Boebuck, 
then in the flower of his reputation as a Radi- 
calj supported Mr. Duncombe^s motion^ but 
described the petition itself as a worthless, 
inflammatory affair, the work of a cowardly 
demagogue for whom he had too much con- 
tempt even to name him” — this, of course, was 
Eeargus O’Connor, who is not yet going to 
pass ofl’ the stage. Mr. Macaulay, who, after 
his return from India, had been elected for 
Edinburgh on the strength of his conversion 
to the ballot, opposed Mr. Buncombe’s motion. 
He did not object to short paiiiaments, or to 
the abolition of the property qualificiition, or 
to the ballot; but he did object to universal 
suffrage. He examined the petition clause by 
clause, and argued that it pointed to the con- 
fiscation of all property, to deliberate national 
bankruptcy. Having suggested the probable, 
the morally certain, results which would follow 
the granting of universal suffrage, he said, 
“ Let us grant that education would remedy 
these things ; shall we not wait until it has 
done so before we agree to such a motion as 
this '? Shall we, before such a change is wanted, 
give them the power and the means of ruining 
not only the rich but themselves? I have no 
more unkind feeling towards these petitioners 
than I have towards the sick man who cjdls 
for a draught of cold water although he is 
satisfied that it would be death to him; nor 
than I have for the poor Indians whom I have 
seen collected round the granaries in India at 
a time of scarcity, praying that the doors 
might be thrown open and the grain distri- 
buted. But I would not in the one case give 
the draught of water, nor would I in the other 
give the key of the gi'anary; because I know 
that hy doing so I shall only make a scarcity 
a famine, and, hy giving such relief, enormously 
increase the evil.” To this he added a warning 
which has not yet become idle. ^^Thei-e has 
been a constant and systematic attempt for 
years to represent the government as being 
able to do, and as bound to attempt, that which 
no governjDaent ever attempted; and instead 
of the government being represented, as is the 
truth, as being supported by the people, it has 
been treated as if the government were to 
support the people. It has been treated as if 


the government possessed some mine of wealth, 
some extraordinary means of supplying the 
wants of the people; as if they could give them 
bread from the clouds, water from the rocks, 
or had power to increase the loaves and the 
fishes five thousand fold. Is it possible to be- 
lieve that the moment you give them absolute, 
supreme, irresistible power they will forget 
all this?” The house thought it was not pos- 
sible, and rejected Mr. Duncombe’s motion by 
238 to 49. In all this the Malthusian argu- 
ment was kept in the background, and with 
great discretion; bxit it was quietly pressed in 
various ways, and there were “leadera of the 
masses” who had sense enough to see that in 
the end this sort of policy would come to a 
general scramble and free fight, each man 
takiiig his brother man by the throat and 
saying, “What do you do here? You ax’e one 
too many.” 

Mr. Buncombe was complimented by Mr. 
Macaulay on the ingenuity with which he had 
introduced the motion, though the house re- 
jected it so decidedly. In the course of the 
summer followed large Chartist meetings in 
Lancashire and other counties, and disturbances 
which reached fai: north. There were a good 
many strikes, some Union Biistilles were at- 
tacked, and there were scenes such as are de- 
scribed with a masterly pen in Mr. Disraeli’s 
SyhiL But once more the strong hand of the 
law was put forth, there were numerous im- 
prisonments and transpoxtations, and Thoxnas 
Cooper, who as little deserved his fate as Henry 
Vincent, was sentenced to three years’ im- 
prisonment. It was in prison that he composed 
The Purgatory of Smcidee, These, however, 
are illustrative episodes a little in advance of 
the date at which our record has now arrived. 

Serious questions between the Chux'ch and 
Dissent were not the most prominent during 
the years which we have been considexdng ; 
but they were not by any means laid aside, 
nor were they sleeping. Several considerable 
changes had been going on on both sides, as 
was aftei'wards illustrated with regard to dis- 
sent in a peculiar way. 

The question of Lady Hewley’s Charity, as 
it was named, is yet fresh, aoid led to some 
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amusing incidents. Mr. Gladstone took the 

Liberal side, though his language compares 
oddly enough with that of Macaulay, who, of 
course, did the same. A lawsuit had been 
going on foi" fourteen years concerning a be- 
quest by Lady Hewley in the reign of Charles 
II. to a Presbyterian church. As is pretty 
well known, many of the Presbyterian con- 
gregations of that day beciune by degrees 
Unitarian — many Unitarian chapels being 
to this day recorded as “ Pi-esbyterian ” both 
in Ireland and England. This case woke up 
the question of kindred endowments, in which 
the modern Unitarians, as well as others, 
were concerixed, and a Dissenters^ Chapel 
Bill was introduced with the object of con- 
firming congregations in the possession of 
property which could plead twenty years of 
prescriptive use. A great hue and cry was 
raised upon the whole subject, because it was 
maintained by the opponents of the measure 
that it had been brought in solely in the 
intei'est of the Unitarian body; but the bill 
received such powerful support from able 
men in parliament that it passed by consider- 
able majorities; the bishops protesting ” by 
their absence upon the last division in the 
House of Lords. 

Mr, Gladstone delivered a singularly char- 
acteristic speech in supi>ort of the bill — a 
speech from which an attentive reader might 
prophesy nuxch of the future action of his 
mind. The distinctions he drew will be seen 
at a glance. Lady Hewley,” said Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘‘^was a foundress; there can be no 
doubt of that. She devoted a large portion 
of her property in trust to be administered 
according to her will, and for certain purposes. 
But are the parties who instituted the chapels 
to which this bill refex^, founders at all? I 
ask that question, whether they are in the 
eye of the law entitled to be considered foun- 
ders at all. I apprehend that they were 
parties not devoting their property for the 
benefit of others, but parties devoting it to 
their own purposes during their lifetime, 
though undoubtedly after their death that 
property should descend to others. I believe 
that the difference between the cases is broad 
and practical, and that the right which a 


founder has to have his intentions ascertained, 
protected, and preserved, is a right of a nature 
entirely different from that which may be 
possessed by any persons who associate to- 
gether to form a body who are to be the first 
to enjoy the benefits resulting from that 
association, and which body is to be propa- 
gated by the successive entrance of new mem* 
bers in the natural course of mortality through 
the following generations. I must be per- 
mitted to say also, that in the case of Lady 
Hewley it cannot be said, as I think, that- 
there was no indication of the intentions of 
the foundress. Lady Hewley made reference' 
to the Apostles’ Creed, to the Ten Command- 
ments, and to the Lord’s Prayer, and not only 
to these, but to the catechism of Mr. Bowles, 
a catechism of anti-Unitarian doctrines, and 
one going extensively into detail upon those* 
doctrines. This at least applies to the prin- 
ciples of one of the deeds which she executed, 
the deed of 1707 connected with the alms- 
houses. But, sir, it appears- to me that this, 
is not a question on which there is justly any 
room for difference of opinion, ... I cannot 
admit that it is subject to the smallest doubt 
whether these parties ought to be regarded 
or not, as qualified successors of the early 
Presbyterians in chapels. If you are satis- 
fied to look at nothing but the mere exteimal 
view of the case, and to say there were cer- 
tain persons who founded these chapels enter- 
taining one creed, and the present possessors- 
of those chapels possess another creed, I 
admit that sounds stax'tling. But if you take 
the pains to follow the course of events fi'cm 
year to yejir it is impossible to say that at 
any given period the transition from one doc- 
trine to the other was made. It was a gra- 
dual and an imperceptible transition. There 
can be no pretence for saying that it was. 
made otherwise than honestly. I at least do 
not hold myself entitled to say so. The parties 
who effected it made a different use of the prin- 
ciple of private judgment from those who- 
preceded them; but they acted on a principle 
fundamentally the same, and though 1 may 
lament the result, I do not see how their title* 
is vitiated because they used it to one effect 
and others to another. I do therefore hope,. 
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not only that this bill will be passed by the 
house, but I hope also, and I cannot enter- 
tain much doubt, that the feeling which un- 
fortunately prevails against it out of doom 
will also be allayed. I think that it is our 
duty to set ourselves against this feeling, and 
to endeavour to bring about a mitigation of 
it, if we are convinced that it is unjust and 
ill-formed; and I do not believe that my 
honourable friend the member for Kent will 
be content to tell us, when the measure 
again comes before the house, that we are 
passing a bill for the encouragement of 
error. If my honourable friend were a 
judge, and there came before him two parties 
litigating for an estate, one of whom was an 
infidel and a profligate, and everything that 
was bad, and the other a most virtuous and 
benevolent man, would he be deterred from 
giving the estate to the infidel and profligate 
if justice lay on his side, because he encour- 
aged errors ; or would he be deterred — I well 
know he would not — by such a reproach from 
the resolute discharge of his dutyl But I 
apprehend that the duty of a judge in such a 
case as that resembles the duty which my 
honourable fifiend is hei'e called on to perform; 
for he is now called upon to remedy a defect 
in the law, and to adapt the law to the general 
and larger principles of justice. I feel no 
compunction or conflict between my religious 
belief and the vote I am now about to give. 
I am not called upon to do that which I could 
not do, to balance the weight and value of a 
great moral law against that of some high 
and vital doctrine of CJhristianity. Our 
religious belief should guide us in this as in 
other acts. But I contend that the best use 
you can make of your religious belief is to 
apply it to the decorous performance, without 
scruple or hesitation, of a great and import- 
ant act, which, whatever be the consequences, 
I have in some measure proved to be founded 
on the permanent principles of truth and 
jhstice.’^ 

Macaulay, in a set speech of great point 
and vigour, said he now contended against 
the intolerance of the opponents of the bill 
in the spirit in which he should be prepared 
to contend for their rights 


against the intolerance of others. This, by 
the way, was the speech in which the unfor- 
tunate reporteac^ made one of the blunders 
which so much irritated the speaker. In 
speaking of the universal recognition of the 
principle of prescription in reference to pro- 
perty, he said it was known all over the 
world, — among the pundits of Benares as 
well as the priests of the West. The reportei's 
made the illustxious book in breeches ” (who 
talked at the rate of 180 words a minute) 
speak of the pandects of Benares. 

Criticism, from a theological or ecclesiastical 
point of view, of the Tractarian movement, is 
of course a long way out of the path of this 
sketch. But it is impossible to pass over the 
end (for so it may be called) of a movement 
as to which the author of Tract xc, himself 
has said with amusing truth ftxlness and sim- 
plicity that, not to mention the excitement 
it caused in England, the movement and its 
party names were known to the police of 
Italy and to the backwoodsmen of America.” 
To which Dr, Newman adds {Apologia^ pp. 
75-6% ^^Aiid so it proceeded, getting stronger 
and stronger every year, till it came into col- 
lision with the nation and the church of the 
nation, which it began by pi^ofessing espe- 
cially to serve,” 

The subject, however, is one for which no 
large amount of space can be spared. 
ism is still a well-remembered word, though 
the terror is gone out of it, another descriptive 
term having taken its place. But early in 
the reign of her present majesty the former 
term was a word of fear, unpleasing to the 
ear” of the majority of the religious classes. 

Sound Churchmen,” as they were called, of 
the old school, and all Dissenters (except 
Homan Catholics) looked with terror upon 
the advance of the new way of looking at 
Church of England doctrines, services, and 
history, because it was held to be — as it 
proved to be in a large number of cases — ^the 
path to Romanism. Dismissing the theolo- 
gical question, the historian has no difficulty 
in fixing the place of the movement as a 
movement. For a long time past there had 
been a great revival of the study of histoary, 
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and a great newly-awakened interest in the 
middle ages, with their peculiar learning, 
taste, and mode or theoxy of life. A new 
spirit got into the air of thought among 
Churchmen ; an admiration of unquestioning 
submission to authority, of the deep unques- 
tioning sei'iousness of former centuries, of the 
writings of long-forgotten scholars, historians, 
and divines ; and of ceremonies, splendid or 
gloomy (as the case might be), taken as repre- 
senting certain religious ideas. This was, it 
may be repeated, a natural part of the histori- 
cal revival. What was called Gothic had, 
as we all know, been the butt of educated 
men ; but from about the time of the publica- 
tion of Percy’s Religices or Warton’s Hutorij 
of Poet}^ in England a new tide began to 
flow. Then came Wordswox-th, and Coleiddge, 
and Keble, and this new Romanticism mingled 
very well indeed with that which was a little 
older. The “Tracts for the Times were part 
of a movement of which Dr. Pusey was the 
liead, and Di'. J. H. Newman the great liter- 
ary protagonist. The object of the whole 
Oxford party was, by their own account, to 
find what they called a via media in church 
matters, and, falling back on the Prayer-book 
of tlie Established Church, they endeavoured 
to make out how much of what is generally 
called Roman Catholic the Thirty-nine Articles 
admitted or condemned. This endeavour was 
carried forward in church practice, in hymns, 
in sermons, essays, and in the “Tracts for the 
Times.” At last Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman 
were adjudged to have gone too far. Tract 
xc., written by the latter, avowedly with the 
object of inquiring how much of what was 
“Romaxi” or “Catholic,” or both, could be 
got within the four corners of the Prayer- 
book, was condemned by the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, and the series stopped at that number ; 
while Dr, Pusey was sentenced to two years 
of silence. This was in 1843. In 1845 Mr. 
Newman openly seceded to Rome, and after- 
wards what was called Tractarianism began to 
seek other channels. With this we have here 
no concern beyond referring generally to the 
great change in the aspect which the Anglican 
Chui-ch of 1880 presents as compared with 
that of 1840. , There is something so na%f in 


Dr. Newman’s account of his surprise at the 
unfavourable effect produced by his “Tract 
xc.,” that the reader may be glad to see a few 
sentences from his A pologia, “ As to the sud- 
den storm of indignation with which the tract 
was received throughout the country on its 
appearance, I was quite unprepared for the 
outbreak, and was startled at its violence. I 
do not think I had any fear. Nay, I will 
add, I am not now sure that it was not, in one 
point of view, a relief to me. 

“ I saw, indeed, clearly that my place in the 
movement was lost. Public confidence was 
at an end, my occupation was gone. It was 
simply an impossibility that I could say any- 
thing henceforth to good effect, when I had 
been posted up by the marshal on the buttery- 
hatch of every college of my university, after 
the maimer of discommoned pastrycooks; and 
when, in every part of the country and every 
class of society* through every organ and 
opportunity of opinion, in newspapers, in 
periodicals, at meetings, in pulpits, at dinner- 
tables, in coffee-rooms, in railway-carriages, I 
was denounced as a traitor who had laid his 
train, and was detected in the very act of 
firing it against the time-honoured Establish- 
ment.” Then came the final snapping of the 
old ties, and Newman leaves Trinity. 
“Trinity had never been unkind to me. 
There used to be much snap-dragon growing 
on the walls opposite my freshman’s rooms 
there, and I had for years taken it as the 
emblem of my own perpetual residence even 
unto death in my university. ... I have 
never seen Oxford since, excepting its spires 
as they are seen from the railway.” This was 
written about thirty years ago. Dr. Newman, 
as everybody knows, was afterwards honour- 
ably entertained at Oxford. 

It has already been remarked that, in 
the time which we are now considering, men 
were liable to be imprisoned or transported 
for saying or writing things such as are now 
written and said with utter impunity. It 
is all but startling to note that no longer 
ago than 1841 Mr. Moxon, the publisher of 
the works of Landor, Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
&c., was tried for blasphemy and found guilty, 
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Ms oiFenoe specifically being the publication 
of Shelley’s poems, which ai-e now sold openly 
by tens of thousands without the suppression 
of a word. 

As the death of Eldon may be taken to 
mark the close of an era in political and social 
progress, so the death of Thomas Campbell in 
1844 may be noted as coincident with the 
passing away of a certain era in poetry and 
general literature. Generally, indeed, the 
public taste was undergoing a considerable 
change in the direction of robustness and 
freedom. While the larger diffusion of books 
and periodicals had the effect of lowering the 
standard of literature in some respects, that 
standard was greatly raised in others. But 
while ballads like Campbell’s best (which it is 
not necessary to mention by name, since every 
reader knows them by heart) are imperishably 
powerful, his larger poems, such as ^‘The 
Pleasures of Hope” and ^‘Gex'trude of Wy- 
oming,” had already passed into the shade, 
and with them the whole class of poetry to 
which they belong. The days wlien verbal 
finish and rhetorical power would make a 
poet’s success, if there were only the faintest 
tinge of imagination, were over and gone. 
There is much more than fashion in this ; the 
whole tide of life now began to roll fuller and 
stronger, and literature partook of the change. 
Campbell was, however, much more than a 
poet. Besides being the sagacious and earnest 
initiator of the London University, he was a 
zealous friend of political freedom — a fact of 
which there are luminous and frequent tmces 
in his miscellaneous writings. He was, un- 
fortunately, too fond of his tumbler. When 
his statue was set up in Westminster Abbey, 
Eogers, his fellow-poet, said to a friend, ^^Ha ! 
the first time I ever saw Tom stand straight.” 

It has already been hinted that certain of 
the political party known as the philosoj)hical 
Radicals, or more briefiy and with a touch 
of ridicule, ‘‘the philosophers,” exercised a 
marked influence on our colonial policy; it 
might he added, on our foreign policy in 
general. To this, India was no exception, 
though it had been, to an extraordinary de- 
neglected in parliament, and but for the 


labours of James Mill and John Stuart Mill 
would have been more neglected still. The 
value of their seiwices to our Indian empire, 
and through them to the empire generally, 
is univeimlly admitted. The name of Mr. 
MUulloch must be associated with theirs; 
but it is said that the elder Mill counted for 
so much in the management of Indian affairs, 
that after his retirement the Company would 
and did actually refrain from talking certain 
important steps for which they would have 
been glad to rely upon his wonderful know- 
ledge and administrative siigacity. There are 
extant dissertations by both the father and 
the son which are held to be unequalled in 
the whole histoi'y and range of such docu- 
ments. 

When some of the readers of these chapters 
were young they may liavc seen the gloomy 
old India House in Leadenhall Street, in 
which Charles Lamb said his real works were 
shelved, and in which so many distinguished 
men have found a position, not idle, but which 
yet left them free for other pursuits. But 
much more significiint than the dull Grecian 
frontage of that building were the small 
placards to be seen pasted here and there 
about the stx'eets. At the top of an.y of those 
you saw a dashing horse-soldier, airing his 
sabre, and underneath was an announcement 
beginning, “A good opportunity! Wanted, 
Smart Young Men for the service of the 
Honourable East India Compa^xy.” Of course 
all this is now gone, and from the year 1833, in 
which the tradixig monopoly of the Company 
was abolished, all has been change. 

It seems at first scarcely credible that it is 
little more than a century since Cowpex*, in the 
fourth book of The describing the arri- 

val of the post-boy with the newspapers, repre- 
sents the country gentleman as impatient to 
open the printed sheet in order to learn if 
India is “ free,” 

** Is India free ? and does she wear her plumed 
And jewelled turban with a smile of peace, 

Or do we grind her still ? * 

But so it was. Of coux'se, however, the 
story of the connection of this couiiti*y with 
India goes much farther back thaix Clive or 
Warren Hastings. Without doing more than 
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just glance at the commencement of this long 
story, we will go back to the year 1600, 
when Queen Elizabeth granted a charter to 
some English merchants, to be called '^The 
Governor axid Company of Merchants of Lon- 
don trading to the East Indies/^ The Dutch 
had for a centriry had settlements in India, 
but the English and Dutch were now appear- 
ing upon the scene. Thei'e were indeed two 
rival companies, one stationed at Amsterdam, 
one in London. The English found the trade 
with the natives pay, and resolved to make 
settlements on the coast for the convenience 
of trade. In the second decade of the century 
we had, by pex'mission of the native powers, 
establishments at Surat and three or four 
other places. The charter being renewed as 
occasion arose, factories or agencies were set 
tip by degrees not only in Borneo, Java, &c., but 
on the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. 
Between 1630 and 1670 the cities of Madras, 
Calcutta, and Bombay had arisen, and Charles 
II. had granted the Company (for a considera- 
tion) his royal permission to make war and 
peace at their pleasure. 

It is not necessary to describe the capital or 
constitution of the East India Company, or to 
go through any of its vicissitudes except those 
which fall within our chronological limits. 
In strictness the Company were for a long 
time nothing but merchants, but this was not 
likely to last, and it did not. By accident or 
design the agents of the Company got mixed 
up in native quarrels, and money being the 
sinews of war everywhere, the Company began 
to acquire something like actual territorial 
power in the peninsula. During the* progress 
of their story there were many instances both 
of robbery and tyranny, traces of which 
abound in our literature (e.y. in Pope — 

** Asleep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honest factor stole a gem away, &c.). 

And enormous fortunes were made by British 
adventurers, of which also traces abound in 
our literature. The rich uncle coming home 
suddenly from India to enable a poor but 
loving pair to marry was, for many years, a 
very common figure in plays and novels. 

But to return for a moment to an earlier 


date, of course not to the early history of the 
peninsula, but simply so far as to mention 
that after the death of the celebrated ‘‘ Great 
Mogul ” Aurungzebe (the greatest of the Mo- 
guls), in the year 1707, the old empire of India 
began rapidl}^ to fall to pieces. Bombay, which 
had been the dowry of Catherine, the Infanta 
of Portugal, when she married our Charles II., 
was in 1668 handed over to the East India 
Company, The Persian invasion of 1738, and 
other events, bring us up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, or later, when feuds began 
to break out between the English and the 
Erench, who had also settlements in India. 
Of course war between England and France 
was the signal for war in India between the 
forces of the two nations there, though the 
interests of the native princes were often the 
pretext for hostilities. After the great vic- 
tories of Clive over the French, which it is 
not necessary to recall except in this general 
way, the path lay open to almost unreserved 
British supremacy. When a native prince 
appealed to the Company for support they 
drove a bargain with him, which was sure to 
lead to quarrels, and some kind of corruption 
was not far off. Before the close of his career 
Clive, though he did some wrong things, did 
much to make it easier to govern India well 
in future, and the first British governor- 
general, Warren Hastings, now appears upon 
the scene. This brings us down to compara- 
tively recent dates and comparatively familiar 
names and events. Hyder Ali and the French, 
who had combined against the British, were 
defeated in 1781 by Sir Eyre Coote, and on 
the whole India did well under the governor- 
ship of Warren Hastings, the story of whose 
impeachment need not here be told. 

In 1784 Pitt established the Board of Con- 
trol. Soon afterwards we find Lord Corn- 
wallis in the place of Warren Hastings, and 
he was both the civil and military master in 
India. Before long, Wellesley, whom we 
know better as the Iron Duke, is defeating 
Tippoo Saib and the French, and winning the 
memorable victory against ^^the myriads of 
Assaye;” and after this we meet the names of 
Lord Cornwallis, Lord Minto, and the Mar- 
quis of Hastings. The last-named nobleman 
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'W'aa Governor-general of India from 1813 to 
1823, and it was under his administration that 
the British power finally consolidated itself 
in India. We had been able to hold it only 
on condition of constant fighting and too fre- 
quent aggression, and the stoiy of our relations 
with these dark races is from first to last 
stained with many errors and some crimes. 
The position of the Company had never been 
quite clear, and the militaiy power which it 
gradually acquired (the army at last reached 
to about 300,000 men) had been taken up 
under pressure, in quarrels, or for self-defence. 
The soldiers were at first mere volunteers, 
some of them released or runaway criminals, 
and at first no natives were enlisted. We find 
them eventually in the army in very lai'ge 
numbers, but they were never enlisted by 
force, and that subject will arise again when 
we approach the dreadful mutiny of 1857, It 
has been already stated that in 1833 the 
trading privileges of the Company were hiken 
away, and this led to a carious state of things, 
one, in fact, which could not last. The Com- 
pany had to levy taxes to pay the dividends 
on East India stock, and it had no direct 
governing power. 

Under the unfortunate administration of 
the Earl of Auckland began the dreadful 
stoxy of our trouble with Afghanistan. The 
independent and warlike character of the 
Afghan race is well known, while a glance at 
the map shows that this mountain region 
may be considered as a grand natural barrier 
between India and the more western parts of 
Asia. Thi'ough the highlands of Afghanistan 
to the regions of the Indus there are only two 
passes, of which the Khybei^ Pass is one, and 
it has strong positions of natural fortification 
at Jellalabad and Peshawur, Tliis pass is 
formed by the valley of the Cabul river. 
Cabal, Ghuznee, Candahar, and Herat are 
veiy important centres of communication. 
Between the north-western boundary of Bri- 
tish India and Persia thei'e lies the plain of 
he Punjaub or Punjab, then the alpine region 
)f Afghanistan, and then a desert. 

With the desert we have no concern, but tt 
to be noted that the Punjab was in the 
han4s ’the Sikhs, a very warlike people, 


who were then under the rule of Punjeet 
Singh (whose name is familiar to us all), called 
the Lion of Lahore. In Afghaxiistan there 
had for some time been more or less anarchy. 
One Shah Sujah, who had been trying for the 
ascendency, was defeated by Dost Moham- 
med (another familiar name), who now ruled 
in Cabul. Shah Sujah fled into the Sikh 
territory. Meanwhile the Sikhs had, in the 
I'ecent confusion, helped themselves to im- 
porhint positions in the north-west and the 
province of Peshawur. Of course Dost Mo- 
hammed of Cabul now made war upon Bun- 
jeet Singh of the Sikhs, and the end of it, so 
fax', is that we find Shah Sujah hiking refuge 
with the British, while the Afghans ai'e ap- 
plying to us for help against the over-active 
Lion of Lahore, Eunjeet Singh. 

This is, in vulgar language, a pretty kettle 
of fish; but the womt is to come. Dost Mo- 
hammed, denied assistance by the British, 
applied to Pemia, which was eager to help 
him, having an eye to Herat. At this point 
British jealousy (just or unjust) of Bussia 
begins to play a part in the story. Persia 
was on good texms with Russia, and the idea 
of Persian soldiem holding Herat was alarm- 
ing to the British mind, especially to that of 
Lord Auckland. Eussia, too, was found offer- 
ing to the Afghans the aid had denied, 
and it was held by the governor-general that 
we must be in command of Cabul. Hei'at, 
which was then under an independent Afghan 
chieftaiii, was besieged by tlie Pemians in 
vain, the defence being conducted by Lieu- 
tenant Pottinger. Bxxt Lox'd Auckland de- 
cided to make war on Dost Mohammed, witli 
Shah Sujah for excuse, and ships wex'e de- 
spatched to the Pex'sian Gulf in order to divert 
the Persian forces from Herat. Naturally 
Eunjeet Singh refused to allow the British 
troops to pass through Lahore, and they had 
to fight their way through the hostile territory 
of Scinde. In the end the British troops 
captured Ghuznee, drove out Dost Moham- 
med, and set up Shah Sujah in Cabul. This 
was no great achievement, and we had to 
maintain our position, nominally Slxah Sujah^s 
positioii, at the point of the sword by a large 
army, at a cost of millions of money. 
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At home the victory at Ghuznee was re- 
garded with satisfaction, of course, because 
no Englishman relishes tlie news of a defeat 
of the British arms; but of the wisdom of 
Lord Auckland's policy there were various 
opinions. Nevertheless the thanks of both 
houses of parliament were voted to the gover- 
nor-general, the commander-in-chief, Major- 
general Elphinstone, and the ai’my in general. 
The Duke of Wellington did not I'efuse his 
tribute to the bravery of the troops, and the 
energy with which the whole expedition had 
been carried out ; but he did not fail to point 
out that we had entered upon a dangerous 
business, and that we were not unlikely to 
discover that our difficulties had only just 
begun. It is noticeable here that the duke 
himself, when commander-in-chief in India, 
had been recalled because his policy had been 
too aggi-essive ! Mr. Macaulay, not long re- 
turned from India, with all the doubtful 
honours of his code thick upon him, was now 
war secretary, and cordially supported the 
vote of thanks to the army of the Indus. The 
more- sanguine portion of his remarks was 
curiously stultified by the event. Among 
many peculiarities of our Indian empire, Mr. 
Macaulay said, — thei'e was none more re- 
markable than that the people whom we go- 
verned there were a people whose estimate 
of our power sometimes far exceeded the 
truth, and sometimes fell short of it. They 
knew nothing of our resources; they were 
ignorant of our geographical position; they 
knew nothing of the political condition or the 
relative power of any of the European states. 
They saw ns come and go, but it was upon an 
element with which they were not acquainted, 
and which they held in horror. It was no 
exaggeration to state that not mei'ely the 
common people, but the npper class — nay, 
even the ministers of the native provinces — 
were, almost without exception, so profoundly 
ignorant of European affairs that they could 
not tell whether the King of the French or 
the Duke of Modena was the greatest poten- 
tate. Further, Mr. Macaulay said he could 
tell the house, that when he was in India 
there was a restless unquiet feeling existing 
in the minds of our subjects, neighbours, and 
Von 1. 


subsidiary allies — a disposition to look for- 
ward to some great change, to some approach- 
ing revolution — to think that the power of 
England was no longer what it had been 
proved to be in former times; in short, there 
had prevailed a feeling in the public mind in 
India, which, unchecked, might have led the 
way to great calamities. But this great event, 
this great triumph at Ghuznee, enacted so 
signally by the British troops, had put down, 
with a rapidity hardly ever known in history, 
this restless and uneasy feeling; and there 
never was a period at which the opinion of 
our valour and skill, and what was of equal 
importance, the confidence in our ^star,' was 
higher thau it then was in India. 

Ml*. Macaulay held that there was reason 
to think that all the expense incurred by 
these thousands of camels and thousands of 
troops was sound, and profitable economy. 
He had, he said, seen something of the brave 
men who defended our Indian empire ; and it 
had been matter of great delight to him to see 
the warm attachment to their country and 
their countrymen which animated them in 
that distant land, and which added a tenfold 
force to the zeal and vigour with which they 
performed their arduous duties. There was 
a disposition in the service, continued Mr. 
Macaulay, to think that the Indian service 
was not so highly considered in England as 
other services less able, and performed with 
less jeopardy, in other countries. It was ex- 
traordinary to see the interest, with what 
gratification, the smallest scrap, the merest 
line in an English newspaper, conferring any 
praise on this service, was received by them, 
and their delight would be extreme when 
they came to read the vote of thanks which 
had been conferred on them unanimously by 
the House of Lords, and which he trusted 
would be passed as unanimously by the House 
of Commons, the more especially accompanied 
as it was by the testimony to their merits 
borne by the greatest general that England 
ever produced. 

We may now leave India for a time, 
but we have to pass round to China and 
to take Borneo on our way. About this 
time commenced the extraordinary and much- 

19 
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discussed career of Sir James Brooke, some- 
time Eajah of Sarawak, of whicli a coraplete 
account scarcely belongs to this chapter, though 
it was in 1838 that he went out to Borneo and 
engaged in the service of the sultan, who 
afterwards made him rajah* He was a man 
of a type which is now pretty well extinct — 
so much is admitted on all hands — a high- 
handed adventxirer, whose manner of dealing 
with salvages belonged rather to the six- 
teenth than the nineteenth centur^^ But 
though some portions of his career were the 
subject of much discussion both in and out of 
parliament, his services to Borneo ax'e not 
denied; and for the moment his story may stop 
here. 

In our relations with China we have a sub- 
ject of much greater magnitude and intricacy. 
Much of our procedure in that country has 
been severely condemned on gi'ounds of jus- 
tice and humanity too; but the chief interest 
attaching to onr quarrels with ^Hhe yellow 
men lies in the fact that they led to what is 
sometimes called ^^the opening up of the 
Chinese empire.” Of the exclusiveness of the 
Chinese nothing new can well be said, and one 
of the most striking and pregnant incidents of 
the present reign was the breaking down of 
the barriers which shut out barbarians ” like 
ourselves from intercourse with (about) a 
third of the whole population of the globe. 

It has already been mentioned that the 
trading monopoly of the East India Company 
was in 1833 marked to cease. In 1834 it came 
to an end, and frequent quarrels arose between 
the Chinese mandarins and the officers ap- 
pointed by our government to protect our 
commerce. In 1838 the Chinese appear to 
have decided to stop the ti'ade in opium, and 
the British government sent out w^ord to the 
East that if our merchants chose to carry on 
the trade as smugglers, it would not be the 
business of the Queen to protect them with 
ships or soldiers. In the meantime, however, 
Commissioner Lin— whose name was once very 
familiar in Great Britain — had blockaded our 
factories at Canton, and Captain Elliott, who 
had been forced to surrender 20,000 chests of 
opium, had written to Calcutta for ships and 
troops. In the latter part of 1839 Captain 


Elliott fired into some Celestial war-junks, 
and a treaty wa^ drawn up; but this was not 
confirmed in Downing Street, and Sir Henry 
Po ttiiiger was sent out to China with full powers 
for peace or war. There ensued a with 

the yellow men, some of the detiiils of which 
ai:*e still remembered as having found their 
way even into street-bfillads. The poor Celes- 
tials were not prepared for the military en- 
gines and methods of the barbarians, and their 
arrows or small brass guns did not do much 
execution. Our cannons drove them fairly 
out of their senses, and even those who con- 
demned the opium war could not help laugh- 
ing at the stories of the bewilderment and 
terror of the celestials” who had so long 
despised the barbarians.” Several places 
were captured by the British, including Nan- 
kin, and the island of Hong-Kong, which 
became ours. The treaty which Sir Henry 
Pottinger negotiated with the ‘^Brother of 
the Sun and Moon,” bound him to pay us 
21 millions of dollars for the cost of the war, 
though he had already paid 6 millions of 
dollars for the value of the confiscated opium. 
The total sum was more than .£5,500,000 ster- 
ling, and great was the triumph of the idling 
Briton and street-sparrow when they saw the 
heavy wagons pass through our thoroughfares 
with the first instalments of the war-indemnity. 
A song which appeared in Ihmc/i, to a popular 
tune, has not yet passed out of memory: — 

“ Our foes in China, 

Potts di'ubbod in all quarters ; 

They^d ne’er so fine a 
Whopping from the Tartars ; 

And, sir, they must, 

(How proud am I to say it) 

Down with the dust — and tax our tea to pay it.” 

Syria and Egypt — the story which culmi- 
nated in the capture of St. Jean d'Acre by 
Commodore Napier — demand a few words of 
notice, partly for oi'dinary reasons, partly be- 
cause it was in this siege that steam war-ships 
were fimt employed, and partly because the 
whole affair formed a striking episode in 
the history of our relations with Egypt and 
Turkey. Sir John Bowring had been sent 
out about this time by Lord Palmerston to 
inquire into the commercial relations of vari- 
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ous countries, and his account of the celebrated 
Mehemet Ali (whom Lady Hester Stanhope 
called a bloody tyrant when he wanted to 
reduce the number of her niemat-arms, and 
who really was one), and what that very able 
man would probably have done in the British 
interest if he had been differently treated, is 
too interesting to be omitted. “I think, 
writes Sir John Bowring, ^Hhat a great politi- 
cal error was committed by the British govern- 
ment when they lent themselves to the views 
of the Ottoman Porte, and determined to 
coerce Mehemet Ali, the viceroy of Egypt, 
into subjection, instead of encouraging his 
desii-e for independence. His plan was to 
gather all the Arabic-speaking nations under 
Egyptian rule, and to establish the founda- 
tions of a great Arab empire; and had we 
been a pai'ty to this arrangement there is no 
doubt that we might have exercised at Cairo 
an influence far more potent than we could 
ever expect to do at Constantinople, which is 
the very focus of intrigue, where all the great 
powers are constantly struggling for ascend- 
ency, and where our policy is often thwarted 
by the action of Kussia, France, or Austria. 
The geographical position of Egypt — standing 
midway between England and her Indian 
possessions — must have a political importance 
of the highest order. When the French first 
invaded Algiers they made to the pasha the 
most seductive offers to recognize his inde- 
pendence of the Porte, if he would co-operate 
with them in their intended African expe- 
dition. He communicated this information to 
the Duke of Wellington, who recommended 
him to repudiate the offer, stating that if he 
did so the service rendered to English interests 
would not be forgotten. Referring to this 
subject with some bitterness, he once told me 
that he would at any time have despatched 
ten thousand of his regular troops to assist in 
maintaining our authority in British India; 
and though their services might not have been 
of much value, the offer was evidence of the 
friendly animus which inspired the viceroy.’^ 
Mehemet Ali was of very low origin, and 
had not learned to read till he was forty-six 
years of age ! Though he was, as the Scinde 
brigands said of Napiei*, a ^^Devihs brother” 


and a true Turk, he was tolerant and a 
far-seeing politician. Sir John Bowring's 
narrative of his reception by this bloody 
tyrant ” is both amusing and instructive. 
“The Pasha,” says Sir John, “received me 
ill his palace at Shoubra, in the month of 
November, 1837. We were preceded by a 
janissary with his silver staff, on horseback, 
and were accompanied by a number of men 
who turned aside the camels, overturned the 
donkeys, beat the children, collared the men, 
and shoved away the women, it being as 
difficult to thread the streets of Cairo at sun- 
set as it is to force a passage through the 
Royal Exchange at mid-day. The pasha's 
secretary awaited us, and conducted us into 
the place of audience, in the centre of which 
were three huge silver candlesticks with 
lighted wax candles. In the corner stood 
Mehemet Ali, with his white beard, soft and 
fair hands, and fiery eye. He beckoned us to 
approach, and squatted himself in the corner 
of the divariy on a carpet of green and gold. 
Next to Colonel Campbell, the consul-general, 
I had the seat of honour, the interpreter 
standing before the pasha. Coffee was ordered 
in, and conversation began. He told us of the 
bad education he had received, said that he 
had never seen civilized nations, that he had 
been thrown among barbarians, of whom, 
when he came to Egypt, scarcely one could 
read, but that he was endeavouring to in- 
struct his people, and had ten thousand in dif- 
ferent schools. He added that though he had 
often been at war, it was against his wish and 
necessary for his protection, and that he wished 
to live ten years more in peace, in order to 
show what Egypt was capable of becoming. 
He told us that when the insurrection broke 
out in Syria the Russian and French consuls 
told him that he should study history in order 
to learn how to govern. ‘^My son wrote to 
he said, ^for orders. I thought the best thing 
was to go myself; so I went, and settled every- 
thing in a week. That was practical govern- 
ment — ^better than I would have learned from 
history.' The fact is that he went to J affa, 
seized and hanged the leaders of the revolt, 
and returned to Egypt in a month from the 
day he had left it. Colonel Campbell, who went 
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ith him.^ told me that he never saw such an 
sample of energy. Nobody could fail to be 
:ruck with his suavity of manners, his natural 
ase, his smile, and his penetrating eye. Who, 

1 that fine old man, stroking his long beard, 
?-hite as snow, and wiping his lips with a fair 
,nd fine pocket-handkerchief, could imagine 
hat he saw the slaughterer of the thousand 
damelukesjhis guests and dependants, the con- 
[ueror of the Wahabees of the holy cities, the 
nan who had bearded the sultan and subjugated 
he half of Arabia, the hero of Syria and Can- 
lia? There he sat in the corner of the divan^ 
lis words bearii'^g life and death. It was alto- 
xether a most interesting scene. This man, in 
ais rude way, did wonders for Egypt, caused 
irast tracts of land to be redeemed from the 
desert, introduced the fine sea-island cotton, 
which has become so important an expoiii from 
Alexandria, made canals, though at a fearful 
sacrifice of human life, introduced into the 
army the military organization of Europe, so 
that he overthrew again and again the forces 
of the sultan in Syida and Asia Minoi', put his 
ships of war into good condition, and ap- 
pointed French ofiicers to the supreme com- 
mands both in the army and the navy. He 
had applied to our govern meat to obtjiin the 
services of British officei’s, but met with a re- 
fusal. The Fx'ench government, however, will- 
ingly gi‘anted his request, and in consequence 
French interests in Egypt have not unfre- 
quently circumvented British policy.^^ 

We must now refer to an event, the in- 
fiuence of which, on social progress in this 
country, it would be difficult to estimate too 
highly. 

In May, 1836, the Duke of Coburg, eldest 
brother of Leopold and of the Duchess of 
Kent, had been on a visit to England, accom- 
panied by his two young sons Ernest and 
Albert,^ That visit was not without an obj ect, 
although no mention of its real intention had 
been made to the persons most intimately con- 
cerned. Stockmar was one of the prime 
movers, and Stockmar had written “it must 
be made a sine guA non that the object of the 

. jbrancia Charles Aiigustus Albert Emmauael, known 
as Mnoe Albert. 


visit be kept strictly secret from the princess 
as well as from the prince, so as to leave them 
completely at their ease.” Of course nearly 
every Englishman and every Englishwoman 
now understands that the hope and expecta- 
tion of the two amiable old matchmakei*s — - 
the King of the Belgians and his faithful 
friend and secretary — was that Albert, the 
younger of the two princes, and Victoria, the 
English May-flower, should fall in love with 
each other in the most natural way possibley 
and that then diplomacy might come in with a 
set face and a gently warning finger to regu- 
late matters, and to see that they were quite 
serious before the betrothal should be even so 
much as whispered either in England or in 
Germany. By the blessing of Heaven thi^ 
liappy plot of the two amiable but astute old 
gentleman, — the uncle being indeed regarded 
as one of the most sagacious princes in Europe, 
— succeeded admirably, and I'esulted in one of 
the happiest royal marriages ever recorded in 
the history of the world; and though it cannot' 
be doubted that even nursery gossip in Coburg 
i>ointed to the intention to make the younger 
son of the ducal house an asj^irant for the 
hand of the Princess Victoria long before it 
was probable that she would be queen, it wa» 
determined to keep from the princess herself 
any influence which would be stronger than 
the regard with which her future suitor might 
unconsciously inspire. 

Leopold, on whom had devolved the guar- 
dianship of his twice widowed sister, the 
Duchess of Kent, and her infant daughter/^ 
was deeply desirous of this alliance; and 


2 Soon after the death of the Princess Charlotte, who 
was presumptive heiress to the throne of England, tlie 
Duke of Kent, then in his hfty-flrst year, married Victoire 
Maria Louise, Princess Leiningen, the youngest sister of 
the Duke of Coburg and of the bereaved Leopold. She 
had married the Prince Emicli Charles of I^einingen in 
1803, when she was seventeen, and his death in 1813 left 
her a widow with a son, Charles Emich, Piince Leiningen, 
and a daughter, Anna Eeodora, afterwards by marriage, 
Princess of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. On the 24tli of May, 
1819, the Princess Victoria was bom, and although the 
marriage of the Duke of Clarence on the very same dny 
with himself, and the probability of tl^ere being therefore 
an heir to the throne, left the succession doubtful, the 
Duke of Kent was in the habit of showing Ms infant 
daughter to his intimate friends, with the words, "Look 
at her well, for she will be Queen of England.” Piinoe 
Leiningen, the half-brother of her majesty, died in 1869^ 
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-thougli, like Stockmar, he carefully refrained 
from promoting it until the character of the 
prince had been observed and trained, and 
the mutual regard of the two young people 
themselves had been ascertained, it is to him 
that its complete success may be said to 
have been due. Although her father, the 
Duke of Kent (who died within eight months 
after her birth), used to regard his little 
daughter as the future sovereign of England, 
the succession was for many years uncertain, 
as two children were boi'n to the Duke of 
Clarence, and though both of them died in 
infancy Adelaide was still young when her 
husband came to the thi'one. These were 
among the reasons for the comparative seclu- 
sion and simplicity in which the Princess 
Victoria was brought up. Not until she was 
■twelve yeai's old was she allowed to know 
that she was next in succession to the throne. 
The information w£is conveyed to her by her 
governess, the Baroness Lehzen, placing the 
genealogical table into the history book from 
which Mr. Davy a (instructor to her royal 
highness, and afterw^urds Bishop of Peter- 
borough) gave a lesson. In a letter from the 
baroness to her majesty so late as the 2d of 
December, 1867, the whole incident is very 
fully described. When Mr. Davys was gone 
the Princess Victoria opened, as usual, the hook 
,again, and seeing the additional paper, said, 
‘ I never saw that before/ ‘ It was not thought 
necessary you should, princess/ I answered. 
^ I see I am nearer the throne than I thought.^ 
^ So it is, madam/ 1 said. After some moments 
the princess i*esamed, ^Now many a child 
would boast, but they don't know the difficulty. 
There is much splendour, hut there is more 
responsibility/ The princess having lifted 
up the forefinger of her right hand while she 
apoke, gave me that little hand, saying, T will 
be good I I understand now why you urged 
me so much to learn even Latin. My aunts 
Augusta and Mary never did : but you told 
me Latin is the foundation of English grammar 
.and of all the elegant expressions, and I 
learned it as you wished it; but I understand 

JECis son, Ernest, Erince Leiningen, entered the British 
navy, and became an admiral. The Brincess Hohenlohe 
-died on the 2Sd of September, 1872. 


all better now,' and the princess gave me her 
hand, repeating, T will he good!' I then 
said, 'But your aunt Adelaide is still young, 
and may have children, and of coui^e they 
would ascend the throne of their father, 
William IV., and not you, princess/ The 
princess answered, 'And if it was so, I should 
never feel disappointed, for I know by the love 
Aunt Adelaide bears me, how fond she is of 
children.' When Queen Adelaide lost her 
second princess she wrote to the Duchess of 
Kent, ' My children are dead, but yours lives, 
and she is mine too.'"^ 

There is something of quaint "old fash- 
ionedness" about this description, as there is 
about the conversation which it records ; but 
it shows very distinctly the meaning of that 
retirement to which allusion has more than 
once been made in referring to the training of 
the young princess. 

As time went on, however, the succession 
to the throne became more certain, and the 
marriage of the niece for whom he felt a 
parental affection and a guardian's respon- 
sibility became of still graver moment to King 
Leopold; and though he shax-ed the warm 
regard of all the Coburg family for the nephew 
who from babyhood had been a prime favour- 
ite because of his singularly engaging char- 
acter no less than for his personal beauty, 
he would take no step to promote an alliance 
until he was well assured that it would he for 
the mutual happiness of the young people 
themselves. The serious question was whether 
Albert possessed, or would be able to acquire, 
those characteristics which would qualify him 
for the difficult position of consort of a 
young constitutional sovereign in a country 
where there was always extreme jealousy of 
interposition, and where the suspicion of 
"foreign influence" would he ever vigilant 
and unrelenting. Added to this was the re- 
solution, probably horn of the abiding tender 
memory of his own love and bereavement, 
that if this marriage were ever to take place 
it should be no merely prudential alliance, but 


1 hiJ'G of the Prince Consort On the suTjject of the 
intimation of her probable succession, the queen says in 
a note, “ I cried much on learning it, and ever deplored 
this contingency.” 
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Dne of affection and esteem also. He could 
Lave had no more faithful, no more practical, 
and, be it added, no more subtle ally than 
Stockmar: subtle even by his very indepen- 
dence and unity of purpose. Leopold was of 
opinion that no other prince was so qualified 
to make his niece happy, or to fulfil worthily 
the difficult duties of the consort of an English 
queen. Stockmar as Mend and counsellor 
thought it his duty to take care that this 
opinion was well founded. Since 1834 he had 
resided with his family at Coburg, but without 
any relations with the ducal house, where it 
was believed that he was no favourite. He ; 
had only casual opportunities of observing the 
young princes, and occupied with his studies, 
and in rather poor health, he had sufficient, 
and to him agreeable occupation in the retired 
life he led apart from couiis and political 
questions. But Leopold had been his model 
prince, and was still his beloved master and 
friend. An appeal from him became a com- 
mand, especially when it had refei'ence to the 
happiness of the little English princess of whom 
he had seen so much while he was in London. 
He soon sought opportunities of meeting the 
young piinces, and his scrutinizing eye was as 
quickly fixed upon the younger. Albert is 
a fine young fellow,” he wrote in 1836; ^‘^well 
grown for his age, with agreeable and valuable 
qualities ; and who, if things go well, may in a 
few years turn out a strong, handsome man of 
a kindly, simple, yet dignified demeanour. Ex- 
ternally, therefore, he possesses all that pleases 
the sex, and at all times and in all countries 
must please. It may prove, too, a lucky cir- 
cumstance, that even now he has something 
of an English look.” Thei'e is nothing very 
‘‘gushing” in this reference, but Stockmar was 
always plainly, sometimes almost grimly, 
matter-of-fact. He committed himself to no 
opinion then, but only ventured to continue 
by saying, “ He is said to be circumspect, dis- 
creet, and even now cautious. But all this is 
not enough. He ought to have not merely 
great ability, but a right ambition and great 
force of will as well. To pursue for a life- 
time a political career so arduous demands 
more than energy and inclination — it demands 
also that earnest frame of mind which is ready 


of its own accord to sacrifice mere pleasure to 
real usefulness. If he is not satisfied hereafter 
with the consciousness of having achieved one 
of the most influential positions in Europe, 
how often will he be tempted to repent what 
he has undertaken ? If he does not from the 
very outset accept it as a vocation of grave 
responsibility, on the efficient fulfilment of 
which his honour and happiness depend, there 
is small likelihood of his sxxcceeding.” There 
is something deeply significant in these words 
when they are read now in the light of what 
Prince Albert became, and of the estimate in 
which he lived to be held by the English 
people; something very pathetically significant 
in them, wdxen we remember that they are here 
quoted from a biography of the prince com- 
piled under the direction of our queen hemelf,^ 
and published twenty years ago — a biograpliy 
in which she records, now that she is able to 
surround herself with her children's children, 
the tender and true and simple emotions of 
her own “love-making,” and confesses with 
pride how her youthful heart was stiiTed with 
an affection that abules with her still, and the 
memory of which hits never left her during 
the years of her widowhood. 

So the Duke of Coburg came to England in 
May, 1836, and stayed for four weeks. It 
was no more than a friendly visit. The prince 
had often in still earlier yeai's heard his giund- 
mother, the Dowager Duchess of Gotha, say 
how she should like him to form an alliance 
with his cousin ; but even if he had reason to 
sui>pose that this was more than a family wish 
casually though earnestly expressed, he was 
an exceedingly unlikely person to bring it to 
any practical issue without some more dis- 
tinctly personal motive. That such motive 
arose on both sides during this visit there 
seems to be little reason to doubt, and indeed 
directly after the visitors had departed King 
Leopold began to make his niece aware of his 
hopes and wishes. That it was done with 
kindly art there need be no question; for it 
elicited an answer which must have been 
eminently satisfactory, since it concludes by 
saying, “I have only now to beg you, my 


1 Zi/a of Prince Consort 
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dearest uncle, to take care of the health of 
one now so dear to me, and to take him under 
your special protection. I hope and trust that 
all will go on prosperously and well on this 
subject, now of so much impoi-tance to me.” 

She did not appeal in vain. Erom that 
moment not only Leopold but Stockmar were 
devoted to the welfare of the prince. The 
course of his education, his health, and his 
pursuits were assiduously watched, and to a 
great extent judiciously directed, but in such 
a manner that he was left free, or at all 
events with the freedom of one who is grateful 
for kindly and sympathetic aid and agreeable 
counsel. 

On leaving London the prince and his bro- 
ther went to Paris, where they made the 
acqxiaintance of the Orleans family ; and 
thence to Brussels; for as Stockmar wisely con- 
sidered that as it would be desirable that the 
course of studies on which they were to enter 
should include a frank estimate of men, the 
restrictions of the society of Coburg, where 
they would occupy so conventional a position, 
would prevent their forming acquaintances 
even though they might be receiving insti'uc- 
tion from eminent professors. The political 
attitude of Prussia made it an exceedingly 
bad school at which to gain any true know- 
ledge of public affairs and the relative position 
of Europeaxi states, while the society at Berlin 
wiis either hopelessly formal or notoriously 
profligate. Vienna was equally objectionable 
for a German prince, and the universities 
were too narrowly scholastic for a young man 
who might have soon to take a practical part 
in the social if not in the political conditions of 
an important state. In Bimssels Leopold him- 
self was engaged in organizing and establishing 
a constitutional government; and whether the 
younger of the two nephews married the young 
Queen of England or not, he would there be 
able to pursue studies which would flt him to 
take a distinguished place in the world. Baron 
Weichmann, a retired oflicer of the English- 
German legion, was their tutor in history and 
modem languages. With M. Quetelet, the 
eminent statist, they read the higher mathe- 
matics, and their application to social and 
natural phenomena — studies which always 
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had such an attraction for Prince Albert that 
for several years he kept up an intimate cor- 
respondence with his distinguished tutor. In 
the spring of lfe37 they went to Bonn, where 
they remained for eighteen months under the 
direct tuition of the able professors who were 
then attached to the nnivei*sity; and here 
Prince Albert w’as distinguished not only for 
the eager prosecution of liis studies and his 
especial delight in questions of public law^ 
metaphysics, and philosoj^hy, but for his ami- 
able temper, and for that social attraction of 
which his remarkable talent for grotesque but 
genial mimicry and his keen sense of humoui' 
were considerable elements. As he was also an 
accomplished musician, an excellent hand with 
the foils even among the student experts, and 
had taken care to maintain the practice of 
those manly sports which enabled him to 
enjoy exercise in the country, it may be be- 
lieved that he justified the declaration of one 
of his close friends and companions, Prince 
William of Lowenstein, that ^^he spared no 
exertion either of mind or body; on the con- 
trary, he rather sought difficulties in order to 
overcome them, the result being such an har- 
monious development of his powers and facul- 
ties as is very seldom arrived at.” 

It was while the princes were at Bonn 
that the Princess Victoria came to the throne, 
and Stockmar, as we have already seen, came 
to England as her confidential secretary and 
adviser. In a modest and sensible letter Prince 
Albert congratulated his dearest cousin ” on 
the high but difficult task, for which he 
prayed that she might receive heavenly 
strength, and find a reward for her eflbrts in 
the thankfulness and love of her subjects. Of 
course there were rumours of a contemplated 
marriage of the young queen with her cousin^ 
but the prince himself had not been made 
aware of the real state of the case. He was 
not, so to speak, an oflficially-recognized lover. 
It is pleasant, however, to know that during 
the autumn vacation, when he and his brother 
were making a pedestrian tour — a delightful 
holiday of exploration in Switzerland and 
amidst the Italian lakes — he collected views,, 
little memorials, a “Rose des Alpes” from the 
Righi, to be forwarded to her on his return. 
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After anotlier short period of assiduous study 
at Bonn it was thought desirable that he 
should be formally made acquainted with 
the projected marriage. Thus we see alter- 
nately the diplomatic and official and the 
natural or human sides of this royal court- 
ship. The queen had been consulted by her 
uncle, who thought that some decided arrange- 
ments should be made for the following year. 
The frank reply was such as might have been 
expected in a royal maiden trained as Victoria 
had been, and had in it something character- 
istic of the candid common sense for which 
the sovereign was even then distinguished. 
Both she and the prince were too young, and 
she being under age, her subjects might think 
her marriage premature. He spoke English 
hut imperfectly, and it was important that 
this defect should be remedied ; besides this 
he needed more experience, more self-reliance, 
and greater opportunities and habits of obser- 
vation than he could possibly have acquired. 
We seem to be able to trace in these simple 
but practical objections the same sense of 
duty which caused the sudden impulsive 
declaration, I will be good,” to be made to 
the governess — the same desire to be worthy 
of her high calling which bent the little head 
over the puzzling Latin grammar. The prince, 
who was on a visit to Brussels, was informed 
by King Leopold of the family proposals, and 
of these which were accepted as necessary 
conditions. It was not unnatural that he 
should have been disappointed, but he took a 
high and honourable view of the situation. 
He was ready to submit to the proposed de- 
lay, but he should expect some assurance to 
go upon. If, after waiting perhaps for three 
years, he found that the queen no longer 
desired the marriage, he would be placed in a 
ridiculous position, and to a certain extent 
his future prospects would be ruined. It was 
certainly lather hard, especially as the queen 
had thought it her duty to cease corresponding 
with him after her accession. But Prince 
A.lbert had grown much more mattire during 
the previous year, and the objections’ to his 
fou'^ful appearance and even to the need for 
^eater experience had already diminished. 
lELs unde was more than ever satisfied with 


him. Stockmar, cool, calculating, and anxi- 
ously inquiring, had begun to form a high 
estimate of his character and abilities. These 
opinions were soon likely to be confirmed. On 
leiiving Bonn it was arranged that the piince 
shoiild make a tour in Italy, there to study 
not only books and politics, but men and 
manners. The queen, who had already con- 
fided to Stockmar her true wishes, requested 
him to accompany the prince. There was 
little difficulty in this arrangement, and any 
surprise which he might have felt that the 
confidential physician, secretaiy, and friend of 
his uncle Leopold should be his companion 
was easily accounted for by Stockmar’s know- 
ledge of Italian society and his undoubted 
attainments. It wiis a happy pleasant holi- 
day, tempered by daily hours of study and 
simple active habits. The country round Flor- 
ence was the delightful resort of the prince 
and his friend and companion Sir Francis 
Seymour, then a young lieutenant in the I9th 
Regiment. The greatest pain of this journey 
was that it was made without the brother, 
from whom he had always been inseparable. 
Prince Ernest had etitei^ed xtpon active mili- 
tary life at Dresden, and the parting had been 
very grievous, for the brothers loved each 
other sincerely. But there was no leisure for 
unavailing sorrow. Eai'ly rising, study from 
six till noon, a simple mid-day meal, a visit 
to some gallery of art or an excursion to the 
lovely environs of the city, or two or three 
hours devoted to the grand organ in the 
Church of the Badia — such was the usual 
day^s occupation. The prince was never fond 
of the ordinary fasliionable amusements of 
society, as people in England found out after- 
wards; but of course he sometimes had to 
accept invitations — indeed, in a letter to 
Prince Lbwenstein, he says he never excused 
himself. **I have thrown myself into the 
vortex of society. I have danced, dined, 
supped, paid compliments, been introduced to 
people and had people introduced to me, 
chatted French and English, exhausted every 
conceivable phrase about the weather, played 
the amiable ^ — -in short, have made ^ bonne 
mine a mauvais jeu.^ You know my passion 
for this sort of thing, and must therefore 
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Mmire mj strength of character — in short, I 
have never excused myself, never returned 
home till five in the morning — in a word, 
I have fairly drained the carnival cup to 
the dregs." There is, of course, a touch of 
.satire in this. The prince cared little for the 
.small-talk and the mere frivolities of ordinary 
assemblies; and though his qualities were 
eminently social, they wei'e never of that 
gregarious kind which made him happy in a 
.crowd. There must be purpose in all that 
he said and did, and probably only those who 
knew him intimately and in his domestic 
relations really knew what an intensity there 
was in his affection, and how earnestly he 
regarded those who were near to him in his 
daily life. Ordinarily he was looked upon as 
^old and undemonstrative, if not actually 
inaccessible. There is no need now to ex- 
patiate on the social and domestic character 
of Prince Albert. All that need be said may 
be conveyed by one short extract from her 
majesty's journal on the 22d of January, 1841, 
not long after the bii'th of the princess royal, 
when the royal household had gone to Windsor 
Uastle to spend the Christmas holidays after 
the queen's recovery, told Albert that 
formerly 1 was too happy to go to London, and 
wretched to leave it, and how, since the blessed 
hottr of my marriage, and still more since the 
.summer, I dislike and am unhappy to leave 
the country, and could be content and happy 
never to go to town. This pleased him. The 
, solid pleasmres of a peaceful, quiet, yet merry 
life in the country, with my inestimable h\is- 
band and friend, my all in all, are far more 
•durable than the amusements of London, 
though we don't despise or dislike these some- 
times." 

The Italian tour was over, and it had greatly 
helped to expand the prince's knowledge and 
^experience. He was preparing to settle down 
;at the Eosenau — the place of his birth — ^there 
quietly to study the English language and 
history, when his father called upon him, to 
.accompany him to Carlsbad. Stockmar, who 
perhaps had some doubt whether the remark- 
able range and variety of his studies, and 
.^tpecially his proficiency in some accomplish- 
anents, might not prevent him from an earnest 


application to subjects, an acquaintance with 
which, would give him a due position there- 
after, wrote to him sound advice and kindly 
counsel, and even ventured to banter him, par- 
ticularly on his apparent aversion to spend 
much time in the society of ladies. Meanwhile 
the reasons for delaying the proposed mairiage 
were diminishing. There were many argu- 
ments in favour of the young queen having a 
suitable protector who would have the right 
to be constantly near her. Other alliances 
had already been proposed, but in her own 
words ^^she never had an idea, if she married 
at all, of any one else." The mutual distrust 
of political parties was increasing rather than 
diminishing, and it was more and more diffi- 
cult for the sovereign to maintain a position 
of neutrality. Still delay had been insisted 
on, the language of diplomacy and of friendly 
but formal representation had been addressed 
to the prince on the subject, and on the 10th 
of October, 1839, he and his brother once more 
arrived at Windsor Castle, evidently under 
the impression that the marriage was, if not 
altogether broken off, at all events suspended 
for three or four years. But three years had 
already elapsed since the first meeting, and 
handsome as both young men were, Albert's 
appearance was so striking not only in its 
manliness, but for the self-control and gentle 
intelligence of his expression, that doubts 
founded on his youth or want of experience 
were not likely to last. Probably the mere 
fact of such a meeting was enough. Two days 
after his arrival the queen writes to her uncle 
in her usual artless way : “ Albert's beauty is 
most striking, and he is most amiable and un- 
affected, in short, very fascinating. The young 
men are very amiable, delightful companions, 
and I am very happy to have them here." It 
would be difficult to say whether Leopold, or 
Stockmar, or Melbourne was most pleased at 
the quickly following result — a result expressed 
in the young queen's letter to Stockmar, her 
counsellor and secretary, on the 15th of October. 

I do feel so guilty, I know not how to begin 
my letter ; but I think the news it will con- 
tain will be sufficient to ensure your forgive- 
ness. Albert has completely won my heart, 
and all was settled between us this morning. . . . 
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I feel certain lie will make me veiy happy. I 
wish I could say I felt as certain of making 
him happy ; hut I shall do ray best. Uncle 
Leopold must tell you all about the details, 
which I have not time to do. . . . Albeii; is 
very much attached to you.” 

But the prince himself also wi'ites to Stock- 
mar on the following day, full of his new 
wonder and happiness at finding himself the 
object of so much affection, and quoting the 
famous lines from Schiller’s “ Song of the 
Bell.” 

‘‘Heaven opens on the ravish’d eye; 

The heart is all entranced with bliss.” 

And this was not the transient sentiment of 
the first courtship. “True and fast,” the 
prince proved to be worthy of the motto of 
his ancient house. The letters of the later 
married lives of this happy royal pair are just 
as really lovedettei*s as any that note the fir^t 
spidng-tide of their regard- On the 23d 
November, 1839, there was a special meeting 
of the privy-council at Buckingham Palace, 
at which eighty-three members were present, 
to hear the queen intimate her intention of 
allying hei'self in marriage with Prince Albert 
of Saxe -Coburg. “Precisely at two,” the 
queen records in her Journal^ “ I went in. The 
room was full ; but I hardly knew wlio was 
there. Lord Melbourne I saw looking kindly 
at me with tears in his eyes ; but he was not 
near me. I then read my short declaration. 
I felt my hands shook, but I did not make one 
mistake. I felt more happy and thankful 
when it was over. Lord Lansdowne then 
rose, and, in the name of the privy-council, 
asked that ^ this most gracious and most wel- 
come communication might be printed/ I 
then left the room — the whole thing not last- 
ing above two or three minutes. The Dixke 
of Cambridge came into the small library 
where I was standing, and wished me joy.” 

The royal declaration was in these words: — 

“ I have caused you to be summoned at the 
present time in order that I may acquaint you 
with my resolution in a matter which deeply 
concerns the welfai^e of my people and the 
happiness of my future life. It is my inten- 
tion to ally myself in marriage with the 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Cohurg-Gotha. Deeply 


impressed with the solemnity of the engage- 
ment which I am about to contract, I have 
not come to this decision without mature con- 
sideration, nor without feeling a strong assur- 
ance that, with the blessing of Almighty Gody 
it will at once secure my domestic felicity and 
serve the interests of my country. I have 
thought tit to make this resolution known to 
you at the earliest period, in order that you 
may be fully apx>risecl of a matter so highly 
important to me and my kmgdora, and which 
I persuade myself will be most acceptable to 
all my loving subjects.” 

On the 16th of January, 1840, the queen 
opened pai‘liament, and the first words she 
uttered referred to that marriage which it 
wiis hoped might be conducive to the interests 
of the people as well as to her own domestic 
happiness. There was but one general feeling 
in the country on the latter subject; and had 
it not been for the continued exaspex'ation of 
the Tories at the supposed influence of the 
"Whig ministry — a suspicion for which thex^e 
wei*e, as we have seen, ixiany gx'ounds of 
excuse — the national welcome of the prince 
might aftex'waixls Ixave been unalloyed by 
those party disputes oix the subject of his 
religion, his income, and his relation to the 
crown, which would have been painful to a 
less informed mind, or to a less dignified, 
equable, aixd uudenxonstrative temper. The 
successes which had been achieved in India 
were almost the only matter for congratula- 
tion alluded to in the speech from the throne, 
except this marriage; but the loyalty and 
regard of the people were sufficient to give 
the topic of the approaching wedding pax’a- 
mount importance even in the face of Chartist 
riots, and the general prevalence of disaffec- 
tioxx towards the govexuiment, which arose 
from widely prevailing distress, and the de- 
mand for a reduction of taxes oxi articles of 
common consxxmption. 

The address of congratulation which was 
presented to the qxxeexx by parliament was 
waim and enthusiastic, and the emotion which 
greeted the announcement of the approaching 
marriage was intense. Sir Bobert Peel, in 
supporting the address as leader of the oppo- 
sition, spoke of her majesty's singular good 
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forttiiie to be able to gratify her private feel- 
ings while she performed her public duty, and 
to obtain the best guarantee for haj)piness by 
contracting an alliance founded on affection. 
Melbouime was doubtless willing and ready 
to relixiquish those confidential relations which 
would now devolve on him who had the right, 
and would soon acquire the ability, to advise 
and protect the sovex-eign. But the prince 
had not yet arrived in England. The mar- 
riage contract had yet to be arranged; and 
there were other elements of discord beside 
those that proceeded from the political jea- 
lousies of the extreme Tories, the weak indif- 
ference of many of the "Whigs, and the 
growing symptoms of disaffection to the gov- 
ernment, which already pointed to a strange 
coalition between the Eadicals and the fol- 
lowera of Sir Eobert Peel, who fox-esaw that 
the time must soon come when the ministry 
would have to give way. The government 
was still hampered by the too obvious aid 
which it received from O’Connell, who lost no 
oppoiijunity of assailing the Tories with vio- 
lent abuse. He had taken the opportunity of 
signalizing her majesty’s refusal to dismiss 
the ladies of the bed-chamber by addressing 
a meeting at Dublin, convened for the pui'pose 
of congratulating her on her resistance. At 
that meeting Mr. Henry Grattan had darkly 
declared that if her majesty had once been 
fairly placed in the hands of the Tories he 
would not have given an orange-peel for her 
life. “ If some of the low miscreants of the party 
had got round her majesty and had the mix- 
ing of her royal bowl at night, I fear she would 
have had a long sleep.” Eeargus O’Connor in 
his mad way averred that he had excellent 
authority for the statement that the proposed 
change of the ladies of the hed-cliamber was 
part of a plan for placing “ the bloody Cum- 
berland” on the throne. O’Connell was full 
of insidious flattery. ^^When I entered the 
Eeform dub,” he said, friend seized me 
by both hands, exclaiming, ^ She has done it ! 
England has triumphed, and Ireland is saved ! ’ 
May the great God of heaven bless her who 
did it I — that creature of only nineteen — lovely 
as she is young, and pure as she is exalted. 
She was something which might be dreamed 


of in chivalry or fairyland. There she was in 
the power of the weakness of her sex. It was 
not her head that she consulted ; it was from 
the overflowing feelings of her young heart 
that she was induced to take the course she 
so nobly pursued. Those excellent women 
who had been so long attached to her — who 
had nursed and tended to her wants in her 
childhood — who had watched over her in 
sickness, whose eyes beamed with delight as 
they watched her increasing daily in beauty 
and ill loveliness — when they were threatened 
to be forced away from her, her heart told her 
that she could as well part with that heart 
itself as with those whom it held so dear.” 
That this wild talk, this monstrous perversion, 
had an immediate effect in Ireland there can 
be no doubt. In England it helped to empha- 
size Brougham’s attacks on the ministry, and 
seemed to give force to the accusation that 
Melbourne and his adherents used unconsti- 
tutional devices to maintain an influence over 
the crown. Befoi^e the announcement of the 
proposed marriage O’Connell had taken an- 
other opportunity of addressing an enormous 
assembly of above 30,000 people at Bandon. 

We must be, we are, loyal to our young and 
lovely queen. We must be, we are, attached to 
the throne, and to the lovely being b}’’ whom 
it is filled. She is going to be married 1” 
This was greeted with tumultuous cheering, 
and with waving of handkerchiefs hy hun- 
dreds of elegantly-dressed ladies who crowded 
the surrounding buildings. I wish she may 
have as many children as my grandmother 
]iad — two-and-twenty 1 God bless the queen! 
I am a father and grandfather; and in the 
face of heaven I pray with as much honesty 
and fervency for Queen Victoria as I do for 
any one of my own progeny. The moment I 
heard of the daring and audacious menaces of 
the Tories towards the sovereign, I promul- 
gated through the press my feelings of detes- 
tation and my determination on the matter. 
Oh ! if I he not greatly mistaken, I’d get in 
one day 500,000 brave Irishmen to defend the 
life, the honour, and the person of the beloved 
young lady by whom England’s throne is now 
filled. Let every man in the vast and multi- 
tudinous assembly stretched out before me 
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who is loyal to the queen and would defend 
her to the last^ lift up his right hand. (Every 
hand was held aloft.) There are hearts in 
those hands. I tell you that if necessity re- 
quired, there would he swords in them 1” 

This may seem to some readers to be rant 
.and fustian, but at that time and amidst that 
assembly it had a tremendous effect; for we 
must tiy to imagine the towering form, the 
mobile features, the searching eye, and the 
voice which, round and full, and yet with 
clarion tone, could be made to reach to the 
very confines even of that vast crowd, and by 
its wonderful cadences and changeful notes of 
mirth, of pathos, and of denunciation, move 
every man and woman who heard it to a 
tempest of anger, of laughter, or of en- 
thusiasm. 

Nor can it be forgotten that in all O^CJon- 
nelPs speeches there was an appearance of 
sincerity, arising from allusions to known 
occurrences or to deeply-rooted prejudices. 
There was enough of fact, even though it might 
be altogether misapplied, to give a ring of truth 
to many of his most untrustworthy utter^mces. 

We have already seen the position in which 
the Duke of Cumberland stood in relation to 
an avowed attempt to change the succession 
to the throne ; and in January, 1840, the calm 
and judicious Stockmar, coming to England 
to negotiate the marriage treaty with Lord 
Palmerston, records his opinion that the preju- 
dices entertained by some of the ultra party 
against the prince could be clearly traced to 
the influence of Ernest Augustus of Hanover. 
They gave out that he was a Eadical and an 
Infidel, and said that George of Cambridge or 
a Prince of Orange ought to have been the 
consort of the queen. *‘On the whole, how- 
ever, the mere determination of the queen to 
marry, and the satisfaction thereby given to 
what was a very universal desire (for the idea 
that the King of Hanover and his line might 
succeed to the throne was very distasteful to 
the people), has raised the queen’s popularity, 
md will for a while lend some little strength 
bo the very weak ministry.” 

The calumnies which were spread or which 
grew out of prejudice and ignorance perhaps 
helped to refute each other, for another set of 


detractors were equally ready to assert that 
the prince was a Eoman Catholic — a suspicion 
which, if it had any real existence, probably 
originated in the remarkable carelessness of 
ministers, who had omitted from the declara- 
tion of marriage to the privy-coiincil and to 
parliament the statement that he was a Pro- 
testant prince. King Leopold had noted the 
oinissioii, and wrote to the queen on the sub- 
ject in his usual shrewd way, saying, ‘‘On 
religious mattei^ one cannot be too prudent, 
because one can never see what passionate use 
people will make of such a thing.” He was 
right. Melbourne, in his laiasez faire manner, 
regarded the words as superfluous. Other 
ministers agreed with him that people with 
any knowledge would be aware of the Pro- 
testantism of the prince’s house, which had 
lost many of its possessions through its oppo- 
sition to Rome at the time of the Reforma- 
tion and aftex'wards. Besides, as Brougham 
afterwards pointed out in the House of Lords, 
for the sovereign to marry a Roman Catholic 
would be to forfeit the crown. There was no 
particular reason for including the words in 
the declaration, but there was certainly no 
good reason for leaving them out ; and on the 
debate on the address the Duke of Wellington 
moved an amendment for inserting the word 
Pirotestant, on the ground that ‘‘ it will give 
her majesty’s subjects the satisfaction of know- 
ing that Prince Albert is a Protestant — thus 
showing the public that this is still a Protest- 
ant state.” The duke, in fact, attributed the 
omission to the desire of the ministry not to 
offend their Irish supporters — a charge which 
is significant enough when considered in i^efer- 
ence to the condition of f>arties. 

The discussion on the subject of the prince’s 
religion of course got abroad, and all kinds of 
vague rumoui's were in circulation, so that the 
queen herself asked for a regular statement 
which would show how unfounded were all 
these reports. Accordingly the following letter 
was received from the prince. “ In accordance 
with your wish we have set about the pre- 
paration of an historical sketch of the pro- 
genitors of our house, so as to show at once 
their position towards the Reformation and 
Protestantism. It is not yet complete ; but it 
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shall be sent with my next letter, and demon- 
strate, that to the house of Saxony, Protestan- 
tism in a measure owes its existence, for this 
house and that of the Landgrave of Hesse 
stood quite alone against Europe, and upheld 
Luther and his cause tx-iumphantly. This 
shows the folly of constantly assailing our 
house as papistical. So little is this the case, 
that there has not been a single Catholic 
princess introduced into the Coburg family 
since the appearance of Luther in 1521. 
Moreover, the elector, Frederick the Wise of 
Saxony, was the very first Protestant that 
ever lived. That you may know and judge 
for yourself, dear Yictoria, what my creed 
and religious principles are, I send you a 
confession of faith, which I worked out for 
myself in 1835, and which I then publicly 
avowed and swore to in our High Church. 
I enclose an English copy and the original as 
I then wrote it. You will see my hand has 
somewhat changed since then.^' 

This was decisive enough, but that vague 
mischief had been I'ather widely spread, was 
evident from the fact that Stockmar received 
a letter from Lord Palmerston asking, — ^^Can 
you tell me whether Prince Albert belongs to 
any Protestant sect, the tenets of which could 
prevent him from paxtaking of the Lord's 
supper according to the rites of the Church of 
England?'' The i^eply to this was that the 
prince did not belong to any sect, and that 
no matenal difference existed between the 
celebration of the Lord's supper according to 
the i*ites of the German Protestant Church 
and those of the Anglican Cliurch. 

But there was also to be disagi-eeable opposi- 
tion over the discussion of the prince's annuity 
and of the rank which should be accorded him. 
The ministry here also showed a remarkable 
want of tact, and even of common prudence, 
when we consider the feeling which was pro- 
bably raised by the groundless suspicions that 
had already been more than whispered both 
in and out of parliament. Some of the 
lower class of so-called satmcal journals, and 
of caricatures, were not likely to lose the op- 
portunity of making capital out of the money 
question. Nothing could have been more un- 
conciliatory than the manner in which the 
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question of the prince consort's annuity was^ 
hi^ought before the house. It was proposed 
that the grant should be £50,000 a year; but* 
it would seem that no attempt was made to^ 
consult the opposition, or to come to such an 
understanding as would have secured pi'oper 
unanimity, instead of making the prince's- 
income the subject of a haggling debate, in 
which the objections of the opposition were- 
treated as expressions of disloyalty, and were- 
so interpreted that it appeared as though there* 
was some desire to provoke the antagonism, 
which, it was assumed, had been dmected 
against the queen and the prince, Mr. Hume- 
at once as an economist pi-oposed to reduce- 
the amount asked for from £50,000 to £21,000,. 
md a clumsy remark of Lord John BusseU's,. 
that the prince's household woxxld cost £8000' 
a year, of course, gave the opportunity for 
asking what then would be done with the- 
other £42,000? The proposed reduction was 
negatived; but the debate had been conducted 
in an aggravating temper — little likely to- 
secure a ministry which had already lost- 
many of its former supporters. On the mo- 
tion of Colonel Sibthorp, who was even then, 
almost fantastic in his professed Toryism,, 
the sum voted was £30,000. This was sup- 
ported by many prominent members of the 
opposition, including Peel, who in forcible- 
language resented the imputations that they 
who voted for a reduction in the amount were* 
unfriendly to tb e ci’own. He who acquiesced- 
in a vote which he felt could not be vindicated,, 
was not a true friend to the crown. He was* 
a much greater friend to the crown who saved 
it from the unpopularity of an extravagant 
vote.” He thought that £30,000 during the- 
life of her majesty would he a just and liberal 
gi-ant, and that £30,000 to Prince Albeii: in* 
case of his surviving her majesty, and in case* 
of there being no issue, would also be a liberal 
provision ; but he was prepared to vote for a 
suitable increase should there be a family, and 
if Prince Albert would give a guarantee of his- 
permanent residence in and attachment to 
the country. After arguing the question by 
numerous references to precedents and to the 
special circumstances of the case, Sir Robert- 
said, “I will not condescend to rebut the- 
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charge of 'want of respect or loyalty, I have 
BO compunctions of conscience on that ground. 

I never made a concurrence of political senti- 
ment on the part of the sovereign a condition 
of my loyalty. I never have been otherwise 
than loyal and respectful towards my sovereign. 
Not one breath of disloyalty, not one word of 
disrespect towards the crown, or any membei's 
of the royal family, however averse their 
political sentiments were to mine, has ever 
escaped my lips ; and when pexiorming what 
I believe to be my duty to this house, and my 
duty towards the crown, I should think 
myself unworthy of the position which I hold, 
of my station as a member of the House of 
Commons, if I thought that I could not take 
a straightforward course, without needless pro- 
fessions of loyalty, or without a defence against 
accusations which I believe to be utterly un- 
founded.” This was good and honest speech, 
and the proposed reduction of the grant was 
oarried, at which nearly everybody on the 
other side, including Stockmar — who of course 
desired to do as well as possible by his pi'o- 
t6g6? — was much more annoyed than either 
the queen or Prince Albert himself. Indeed 
the prince, guided by an admirable temper 
and a sound clear insight, had already begun 
to see the danger of being led into any poli- 
tical partisanship; and the first real opposi- 
tion which he aftei'wards made to ministerial 
proposals, was that he should have for his 
private secretary Mr. George Anson, who had 
been confidential and piivate secretary to 
Lord Melbourne, but who was a man little 
likely to introduce any shadow of political 
intrigue, and who, because of his attainments, 
high breeding, and experience, was well quali- 
fied for a post in which he soon gained the 
xeal respect and esteem of the prince. In a 
letter to the queen Prince Albert had expressed 
a strong desire that his household should com- 
prise men of both paa^ties, and if possible 
should consist of persons who had done the 
atate good service. The prince had in fact de- 
termined to hold a position unbiassed by party 
considerations, and his subsequent regard 
and admiration for Peel, and the manner in 
which he assisted in correcting any impressions 
which existed with regard to the overweening 


influence of the Whig ministiy, showed at once 
that he had both studied and understood the 
position which he was to occupy in i-elation to 
English politics. 

The young queen, however, was seriously 
vexed by the question of precedence, or the 
rank which was to be coiaceded to her consoit. 
Here again the ministry blundered. It was 
not uimeixsonably desired by the queen that 
her husband should I'ank next to herself, and 
there did not at first appear to be any parti- 
cular difficulty on the subject, as the intention 
was to introduce into the bill naturalizing the 
prince a clause which would give him prece- 
dence immediately after the queen. A strong 
opposition was at once manifested to this 
coiii’se. Cumbeiiand, the King of Hanover, 
began it by so working upon the prejudices 
of the Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge, that 
they withdrew what had been regarded as a 
consent, however reluctant. He also urged 
some of his partisans here to agitate against 
the measui'e. Many who were not well af- 
fected to him were yet opposed to the bill, 
and it was soon discovered that the title 
referred only to a bill of naturalization, and 
said nothing about the rank of the prince. 
This caused some delay, and the delay meant 
an opposition which was in itself justified 
by legal argument. By the advice and strong 
representation of Stockmar, as it appears 
from his memoirs, the government withdrew 
their bill, though the queen was greatly 
hui't and distressed by the repeated success 
of the opposition, which seemed to be directed 
against Prince Albert. For the bill an order 
of council was substituted, similar to that 
which had been used by the Prince Pegent 
in 1826 to settle the rank of Prince Leopold; 
a simple act of naturalization was passed, and 
the precedence of the prince was afterwards 
determined by the royal prerogative ; that is 
to say, the queen herself could give him pre- 
cedence next to herself at home; but this right 
could not, of course, be exercised abroad, 
where, unless by the courtesy of other sove- 
reigns, the same status might be refused. 
It was years afterwai-ds, in 1857, that he re- 
ceived by letters-patent the title of Pi'ince 
Consort, which, however, had been already 
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bestowed upon him by the people, who had 
learned to estimate and admire his high char- 
acter and his unassuming nobility of conduct; 
but in 1856 the qtxeen herself recorded what 
was her annoyance on tlie subject. Neither 
the Duke of Sussex nor the King of Hanover 
would give way, especially as it was repre- 
sented that, in the event of the queen^s death, 
Prince Albert would still retain precedence 
•over the heir apparent, if ever that heir should 
be a son of the Hanoverian sovereign. On 
the other hand, no mere title of nobility could 
give the prince consort the precedence which 
would entitle him as the husband of the queen 
to sbind next her on public occasions, since 
the precedence of titles was already settled by 
law in favour of actual membei-s of the royal 
family. Peidiaps the only way after all was 
to leave it within the j^ower of the queen her- 
self. When I first married,” she says in the 
memorandum already referred to, ^^we had 
mucli difficulty on this subject, much bad feel- 
ing was shown, several members of the royal 
family showed bad grace in giving precedence 
to the prince, and the late King of Hanover 
positively resisted doing so. . . . When the 
queen was abroad the prince’s position was 
.always a subject of negotiation and vexation; 
the position accorded to him, the queen had 
.always to acknowledge as a grace and favour 
bestowed on her by the sovereigns whom she 
visited. . - . On the Rhine in 1845 the King 
•of Prassia would not give the place to the 
queen’s husband, which common civility I'e- 
•quired, because of the presence of an archduke, 
the third son of an uncle of the reigning 
Emperor of Austria, who would not give the 
pm^ and whom the king would not offend. 
The only legal position in Europe according 
to international law which the husband of the 
"Queen of England enjoyed was that of a 
younger brother of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
.and this merely because the English law did 
not know of him. This is derogatory to the 
dignity of the crown of England.” 

The queen doubtless felt it far more than 
the prince himself, and indeed, so far as the 
money matter was concerned, he told Stockmar 
that the reduction of the amount chiefly 
iaffected him because it gave him less means 


of helping men of letters and of science. He 
had already understood that the opposition 
was not due to the Tories alone, nor was it so 
represented by Melbourne, who, on meeting 
Stockmar on the staircase of the palace, took 
him aside to say, The prince will doubtless 
be very much irritated against the Tories. 
But it is not the Tories alone whom the prince 
has to thank for the curtailment of his ap- 
panage. It is the Tories, the Radicals, and a 
good inany of our own people So far from 
the prince being much irritated, even imme- 
diately after he heai*d of it he wrote to the 
queen from Brussels to reassure her. You 
can easily imagine the very nnpleasant effect 
produced upon me by the news of the truly 
most unseemly vote of the House of Commons 
about my annuity. We came upon it in a 
newspaper at Aix, where we dined. In the 
House of Lords the people have made them- 
selves needlessly disagreeable. All I have 
time to say is, that while I possess your love 
they cannot make me unhappy.” 

There is no need to dwell at gi*eater length 
on the early characteristics of a prince who 
remained always true to these first expressions 
of affection, and who subordinated much of 
what others might have regarded as legiti- 
mate ambition to that which he recognized as 
his plain and simple duty. Near the end of 
the year 1839, only an hour before he was to 
take the sacrament at the church at Cologne, 
he was writing to his dear little bride, and 
said in reference to the solemn act in which 
he was about to participate : “ God will not 
take it amiss if in that serious act, even at the 
altar, I think of you ; for I will pray to him 
for you, and for your souFs health, and he 
will not refuse us his blessing.” 

There was no bitterness in his mind, but 
love and doubtless much peace in his heart, 
when he arrived in England for the marriage; 
and if he had any doubts, they must have been 
dissipated by the hearty enthusiastic reception 
accorded to him by the English people. From 
the time that he landed at Dover till he 
reached the palace, the avenues of which 
were crowded, he was greeted with shouts 
and cheers of welcome, and the pleasure of 
the journey doubtless shone in his calm hut 
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singularly handsome face. It was on the 8th 
of February (1840) that the prince arrived in 
London, and on the 10th the royal marriage 
was celebrated amidst general rejoicings, and 
a holiday, which attracted large numbei*s of 
people from the country, and from an early 
hour in the morning kept the streets crowded 
in the direction of Buckingham Palace and the 
chapel-i-oyal, St. James', where the ceremony 
was to take place. The Duchess of Kent and 
twelve bridesmaids were already in attend- 
ance on her majestj’’. The prince and his 
party left the palace at about a quarter to 
twelve — ^rather before the queen's departure. 
Again he was I'eceived with acclamations, and 
even in the colonnade leading to the chapel 
the reception made him radiant. There has 
perhaps never been a more delightful, simple 
and happy, and unostentatious royal wedding 
— there has probably never been so truly 
happy, loving, and purely domestic a married 
life than that which followed; for it was a 
marriage not of political convenience, but of 
affection. It is this,'^ said Lord Melbourne 
afterwards to the queen, which makes your 
majesty's marriage so popular.” 

The approaching expectation of the birth of 
an heir to the throne made it necessary to con- 
sider the appointment of a regent in case of 
the death of the queen. In spite of the oppo- 
sition of the Duke of Sussex, who lU'ged that 
the regency should be vested in a council of 
which the consort of the queen should be a 
member, the nomination of Prince Albert to 
be sole regent to his own child or children was 
accepted with general satisfaction. Statesmen 
and people acknowledged the propriety of 
appointing the father of the royal infant as 
guardian, and had already recognized that 
the prince was eminently deserving of com- 
plete confidence. It cannot he said that the 
young consort of the queen (he was then 
scarcely twenty-one years of age) had become 
what is termed popular — and in the ordinary 
superficial sense Prince Albert never was a 
popular man ; he had too great earnestness, 
and yet a wise reticence in relation to public 
matters, and his sentiments also were too 
deep to be in accord with the sort of tak- 
ing” temper that makes the temporary suc- 


cess of popular favourites; nor, as we hav© 
seen, did he care , to cultivate the shallower, 
and, as he considered them, the frivolous and 
useless habite of so-called society. He would 
not affect an interest in small talk; he would 
not flirt, or pretend to find delight in the or- 
namental commonplaces that sometimes pass, 
curi'ent for conveimtion. His humour was- 
that of a witty observant boy; but he mostly 
kept that for the domestic circle. His char- 
acter was serious, his manner undemonstrative;, 
but even at the time of which we are si>eak- 
ing sagacious and somewhat cynical observer* 
gave him their confidence, and noted his 
remarkable ability no less than his evidexitly 
conscientious desire to act with a singleness of 
purpose which coinmauded respect and eBteem, 
The people too, or that thinking section of the 
people who foresaw the great advantage to the 
country of a prince consort who was ready 
to promote art education, manufactures, and 
social improvement, and of a royal household 
which, from its simple domestic character,, 
would be in direct sympathy with English 
family life, soon learned to trust the man who 
was able steadily to subordinate his ambition, 
his recreations, and even many of his favourite 
studies to the duties that he had undertekeu 
as the person nearest the throne, and therefore 
as representing the wishes of the queen in 
relation to the country. 

For some time Prince Albert doubtless- 
found the study of the English constitution a 
difficult task, or leather he found it difficult to 
recognize the practicjil working of the political 
constitution when he took to actual experience 
the result of his study of the science of govern- 
ment. Probably he had never qitite realized 
the peculiar elasticity and unmechanieal, na- 
tural adjustments of the English system, and 
was unprepared for the discovery that hard 
and fast scientific rules were frequently dis- 
regarded. It may be doubted whether in this- 
respect he was much helped by Stockmar, who, 
completely as he was acquainted with Eng- 
land and the English, never abandoned, or 
more properly bad never seen reason to change 
that scientific method of regarding political 
situations which, if not essentially German, 
was a part of his German character. As a- 
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true friend and affectionate disinterested ad- 
viser Iboth to the prince and the royal house- 
hold Stockmar was invaluable. He was acute, 
thoughtful, absolutely sincere, and philosophi- 
cally a Liberal in politics ; but, in consequence 
of his peculiar influence and the confidential 
position that he occupied, he seems to have 
been a little too liable to think of himself as 
a political motive power capable of regulating 
that part of the machinery of the British con- 
stitution which related to the royal family. 
On the whole Prince Albert probably got on 
better when, after lie had listened to Stock- 
mar’s excellent advice and suggestions, he 
applied to them the results of his own obser- 
vations untrammelled by the hard definitions 
of a supposed political system. 

There would have been vast social as well 
as political progress under the Whig adminis- 
tration if the government itself had been in 
earnest sympathy with the national desire to 
advance. But the policy was to rest and be 
thankful:’^ to keep as quiet as possible till 
the clamorous demands outside broke into 
definite threatenings. It was as though the 
ministry endeavoured to separate itself as 
widely as possible from the energetic move- 
ments which showed that a new era of na- 
tional activity had opened, and that a supine 
attitude could not long content either the 
people who had received or the people who 
claimed political power. There was no en- 
thusiasm, no determination except to cling to 
office, and the events of the queen’s accession 
and the royal marriage had made this for a 
time comparatively easy. Melbourne was 
mostly at court, and when he was in parliament, 
in spite of his sincere desire to serve the 
country, he had none of those ardent desires 
for i*eform which would have made him the 
representative of the nation. Russell seemed 
to be reluctant to give the Conservatives any 
advantage by committing himself to Radical 
measures. Altogether the chief differences 
between the government and its opponents 
were that when the ministry, yielding to 
popular demands, consented to introduce a 
reformatory measure it contrived to prune it 
down to dimensions which failed to satisfy 
von L 


the country, and reduced what should have 
been a generous measure of legislation to a 
mere concession. It was as thoxigh, for the 
sake of holding power, the government strove 
so to assimilate itself to what might be ex- 
pected of the opposition as to remove any 
motive for a change of ministry. The result 
was that several ineffective, and some really 
useful and effective j)roposals were defeated, 
and others were delayed until there arose 
a conviction in the minds even of Radical 
reformers that a Conservative government, 
with something of real earnestness and an 
energetic desire to consider public grievances, 
might be compelled by outward pressure and 
the gx-owing force of opinion to introduce 
wider measures of relief than could be hoped 
for from a feeble, timid, and uncertain ad- 
ministration. Events proved that this opinion 
was not ill founded; but it had a far different 
outcome to that which was originally expected* 
This was achieved by the conversion of Sir 
Robert Peel to the pifinciples of free-trade, 
and hy his carrying the repeal of the corn- 
laws at the zioble expense of his own final 
retirement from office, leaving protection to 
be represented by the ‘^country party” of 
Lord George Bentinck under the sudden and 
startling leadership of Mr. Disi*aeli. The old 
Whiggism had to be superseded by what has 
since been known as moderate Liberalism, 
which for some time exhibited much of the 
uncertainty and vacillation of the party from 
which it sprung, and was in fact made more 
truly vigorous by two very dissimilar men. 
Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone. Of the 
manner in which the new political reforma- 
tion was effected we shall presently have to 
speak. 

The Conservatives under the guidance of Sir 
Robert Peel had been for some time watching 
the decline of real power in the Melbourne 
administration,^ nd in the session of 1840 they 
had begun to attack it by proposing direct 
resolutions of want of confidence. The first 
motion of this kind was made by Sir J. 
Yarde Buller and seconded by Mr. Alderman 
Thompson, and it was unsuccessful, inasmuch 
as it was rejected after a prolonged debate by 
a majoidty of twenty -one; but Sir James 

20 
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Graham^s motion condemning the Chinese 
policy was defeated only by a majority of 
nine. In one important measure canied in 
1840 the opposition joined the government, 
and this in itself may have deepened the sense 
of inability which followed the attempts of 
the ministry. Unable to carry out the policy 
of the appropriation clause in Ireland, and yet 
agreeing with the Conservatives that it was 
necessary that the question of tithes and of 
municipal reform should receive immediate 
attention, they accepted overtures of mutual 
concession, and the Irish municipal reform bill 
was carried against the opposition of men like 
Sir Bobert Inglis and the Bishop of Exeter, 
who professed to see in this settlement danger 
to the cause of Protestantism both in England 
and Ireland. There is no occasion to refer to 
the abortive measui*es,someof which were to be 
reinti’oduced under different conditions, while 
others, like Serjeant Talfourd’s copyright bill 
and Mr. Ewarfs proposition for the abolition 
of capital punishment, were withdrawn because 
of the lateness of the session. 

The financial statement of the year bad heen 
less unsatisfactory than might have been ex- 
pected. At the time when there was a recon- 
struction of the cabinet Mr. Spidug Rice had 
been made Baron Moiiteagle, and was suc- 
ceeded as chancellor of the exchequer by 
Mr. T. Baring, the deficiency wjis met by an 
increase of ten per cent on assessed taxes, 
five per cent on most articles of customs and 
excise, and additional duty on spirits. 

With the public excitement manifested in 
relation to the repeal of the corn-laws and the 
meetings of the Chartists in London as well as 
in various parts of the country, there were 
many symptoms of a feverish and disturbed 
condition of society, and some crimes, attended 
by horrible circumstances, were topics of 
general discussion. We have already referred 
to the attempts to shoot at the queen by Ox- 
ford and other assailants, against whom much 
public indignation was expressed, while her 
majesty’s calm courage and presence of mind 
was the theme of general admiration. By 
OUonnell and the Irish agitators the crime 
of Oxford was without hesitation, but of 
course entirely without excuse, attributed to 


political motives. The Piloty one of the or- 
gans of the party, published an article which 
said, There has been^ — we anticipated there 
would be, as soon as her majesty was an- 
nounced enceinte — there has heen a deliberate 
attempt to assassinate the queen and put 
Cumberland on the throne. Yes, Cumber- 
land and Orangeism plotted to murder the 
queen ; the hand of God alone saved her to 
the people. Oh may that God long protect 
hex'* life and preserve her people from the 
domination of Cuiubeidandism and the foul 
assassin, Orange-Tory faction.” Even tins, 
however, wjxs scarcely so bad as OTJonnell’s 
declaration in 1839. When Lord NoiLui^y 
had been shot while walking in his own 
gi^ouncls with his steward and in open day, 
suspicions w^ere entertained ami accusations 
were made against the followei’S of the repeal 
faction; and O’Connell, in order to turn the 
current of imputation, broadly insinuated — if 
he did not actually allege — that the assassin of 
Lord Norbiny was the xuifortunate nobleman’s 
own son; the only implied evidence for such a 
monstrous assumption being that a footprint 
neai' the spot was not made by the clumsy 
hi'ogue of an Irish peasiint but by a fashion- 
able Dublin boot- The utmost conclusion that 
could be derived from such a discovery, if even 
it were true, was that the murderer was of 
higher social position than that of a peamint, 
or that he had become possessed of a pair of 
fashionably shaped boots, but the dark hint 
was empliatically and unscmpuloxisly made. 

A crime which at the time moved the Lon- 
don public strongly, and gave intensity to a 
very widely spread feeling of horror and 
insecurity, was the murder of Lord William 
Russell. On the Otli of May, 1840, his lord- 
ship was discovered early in the morning in 
bed, his face covered with a towel, and his 
thix)at cut in such a manner that death must 
have heen almost instantaneous. His writing- 
desk had been bi-oken open, his keys and 
papers were lying on the carpet, and in tlie 
dining-room the drawers were open and can- 
dlesticks and pieces of plate were scattered on 
the floor. It seemed as though the crime had 
heen committed by some burglar who had 
also attempted to rob the house, but it 
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afterwards transpired that the murderer was 
his lordship^s Swiss valet;, Francois Benjamin 
Courvoisierj who afterwards confessed while 
in prison. A housemaid in his lordship’s 
establishment at 14 Norfolk Street, Park 
Lane, had entered the hack drawing-room, 
where she found the writing-desk broken 
open, and then went into the dining-room, 
which was all in disorder. She ran upstairs 
and woke her fellow-servant, and then called 
the valet, asking him what he had been 
doing with the silver, which was all over the 
floor. He denied having done anything with 
it, and on going down stairs declared that 
the place had been robbed. He went into 
his master’s room and opened the shutters, 
when they s<iw the body lying there, and ran 
into the street to give an alarm. A Hr. Else- 
good wiis oiie of the first who afterwards 
entered the house, and in his subsequent 
evidence he described the wound and the 
position of the body, asserting that the de- 
ceased could not have inflicted such an injury 
on himself and have placed the cloth over his 
head afterwards. It subseqxiently appeared 
that Lord William Russell had had occasion 
to complain of his valet’s bad conduct, and 
in his confession Courvoisier said : As I was 
coming up stairs from the kitchen I thought 
it was all up with me. My character was 
gone, and I thought murdering him was the 
only way to cover my faults. I went into 
the dining-room, and took a knife from the 
sideboard. On going up stairs I opened his 
door and heard him snoring in his sleep. 
There was a rushlight burning in his room at 
this time. I went near the hed by the side 
of the window and then I murdered him. He 
just moved his arms a little and never spoke 
a word. I took a towel which was on the 
back of a chair and wiped my hand and the 
knife. After that I took his key and opened 
the Russian leather box, and put it in the 
sfcite in which it was found in the morning. 
The towel I put over his face, and undressed 
and went to bed.” It was found that before 
committing the murder Courvoisier had taken 
some plate and other x^roperty, a portion of 
which he had left in charge of Charlotte 
Piolaine, an old fellow-servant at the Hotel 


Dieppe in Leicester Square, and it was after 
her evidence that the prisoner confessed his 
guilt to his counsel — Mr. Charles Phillips, a 
famous barrister and writer — who, after 
consulting the judges, carried on the original 
line of defence and argued for the prisoner’s 
iunocence. The judges thought this the 
proper course, as the prisoner himself had 
wished it to he done ; and Mr. Phillips dis- 
charged his office with marvellous ability, 
considering that he knew all the time that 
his client had committed the crime. ‘Ht was 
not a strong suspicion,” said Mr. Phillips, '^or 
a moral conviction, which would justify the 
jury in finding a man guilty of murder.” If, 
notwithstanding that suspicion,, they felt 
bound to acquit the prisoner, he was still 
answerable to the laws of his country for 
the robbery, if guilty; and even supposing 
him to be guilty of the murder — which, in- 
deed, was known to Almighty God alone, 
and of which, for the sake of his eternal soul, 
Mr. Phillips hoped he was innocent — it was 
better far that in the dreadful solitude of 
exile he should, though not in the sight of 
man, yet before the presence of God, atone 
by a lingering repentance for the deed, than 
that he should now be sent in the dawning of 
his manhood to an ignominious death, in a 
case where the truth was not clear. Mr. 
Phillips solemnly warned the jury not to 
pronounce sentence of death lightly, or on 
suspicion, however strong, on moral convic- 
tion, however cogent, on inference, doubt, or 
anything but a clear, irresistible, bright 
noonday certainty. He warned them as a 
fellow-Christian that if they spoke that word 
lightly it would haunt them in their slee^) 
and hover round their beds; that its memory 
would never die within them, that it would 
take the shape of an accusing spirit and con- 
front and condemn them before the judgment- 
seat of their God. The jury deliberated for 
an hour and twenty minutes, but returned 
a verdict of “Guilty;” and Chief- Justice Tin- 
dal, who was deeply aflfected, especially when 
alluding to the age and position of the mur- 
dered nobleman, sentenced the murderer to 
death. We have referred somewhat fully to 
this case because it afterwards occasioned 
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some very sharp comments on the limits of 
the relative duty of an advocate towards his 
client and towax'ds the jury and the public, in 
cases where the advocate is himself aware of 
the guilt of the prisoner whose cause he is 
pleading. There were strong animadvemons 
on Mr. Phillips because of the language in 
which he appealed to the j inland it is believed 
that he was for some time under many social 
and professional disabilities in consequeixce. 
Prom these he was never quite released, and 
the reports of his manner of conducting the 
case were exaggei*ated into an accusation of his 
having solemnly appealed to Heaven in sup- 
port of the prisoner’s innocence. More than 
nine years afterwards, at the time of the shock- 
ing murder by the Mannings we find him 
writing to the Times, to which he had been 
an able contributoi- and reviewer, denying 
the truth of scandals that had been revived 
against him regai'ding his defence of Cour- 
voisier, and saying that the criminal’s defence 
was continued after the confession of guilt at 
Courvoisier’s own request, and with the full 
approval of Mr* Baron Parke, who sat on the 
bench. He also denied having appealed to 
Heaven in support of CourvoisiePs innocence, 
or having insinuated that other servants in the 
house were guilty of the murder. 

Though the year 1841 promised well, and 
the striking foreign policy of Lord Palmemton 
had given a new fillip to public siitisfaction, 
there were few who believed in the proba- 
bility of the ministry holding their own. The 
great difiiculty was how to dislodge them from 
power, for the tenacity of their clutch was so 
remarkable that nothing shoi't of a public 
demonstration against them seemed likely to 
induce them to relax it. There were, however, 
expectations of a financial measure which 
should to some extent retrieve the reputation 
of the government and include a series of 
reforms which would themselves constitute a 
strong appeal for the support of the eountry. 
It was known that the financial statement 
would as usual show a deficiency; and unless 
the budget displayed more ability than those 
of previous years, there could be little doubt 
of e* defeat for the administration. A majority 


had been obtained on the proposal to renew 
the powex-s of the poor-law commissioners for 
five yeara, but no other important measure 
had been passed, when the time came for the 
chancellor of the exchequer to make his state- 
meiit, which included the announcement of 
a deficiency of more than two millions. The 
budget itself, whatever may have been its* 
shortcomings, was at all ev’-ents based on X)ro- 
jxositions in favour of inci'eased freedom of 
trade; but these indications \yere compax'a- 
tively insignificant as eomx)ared with the an- 
nouncement by Loi'd John Russell that he 
should, 0 X 1 the 31st of May, move for a com- 
mittee of the whole house to consider the 
acts of parliament relating to the trade in 
corn. The question was, What did he mean 
by it, and how far would the ministry 
identify itself with the anti-corn-law agiUtion,. 
which had ahmdy jxssuined i>i’oportions por- 
tentous enough to show that the coming poli- 
tical battle would ultimately have to be fought 
ou the lines of fx*ee-trade in that food supply 
for which the peoide were clamouring? At 
present, however, the majority of the nation 
Wixs not altogether prepared for the total 
abrogation of the taxes on coin and for the 
abandonment of those iniposts which were 
regaxtied as necessary for the maintenance of 
the agricultimil interest,” What, therefore, 
would Lord John Russell do? was the ques- 
tion asked both inside and outside the house 
by everybody except those — and they were a 
pretty numerous body— who had little belief 
in any bold or thorougli measure emanating 
from a party so vacillating m the Whigs had 
shown themselves to be. So far as the chan- 
cellor’s budget wiis concexmed, it proposed to 
modify the duty on timber, xaising that on 
colonial timber from 10a to and reducing 
that on Baltic from 55^. to Uk. a load — a plan 
which had previously been brought forward 
by Earl Spencer (Loid. Altborx>); but the 
chief point in the financial scheme was the 
I'eduction of the duties on foreign sugar fi'om 
63^. to 36s. a hundredweight, from which an 
augmentation of at least .£700,000 to the 
revenue was exjxected. From the changes in 
timber and sugar £1,300,000 wa^s anticipated, 
still leaving a deficiency of £400,000 to be 
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provided for; while ia the event of Lord i 
RusselFs propositions on the reduction of the 
duty on corn being accepted^ fui'ther provision 
would have to be made by direct taxation. 
On the 7th of May the terms of these propo- 
.sitions were announced to the house. It was 
intended to impose only a fixed import duty 
of 8^. a quarter on wheat, 5s. on rye, 4^. Scf. 
on barley, and 35. 4c?. on oats. 

The plan was regarded with conflicting feel- 
ings; but it was of sufficient importance, even 
in relation to an ultimate repeal of the corn- 
laws, to call forth an enormous amount of 
•excitement. It was evident that the exist- 
ence of the government must depend on the 
issue, and both parties commenced an active 
agitation — the Conseiwatives to prevent the 
•changes, which might be but the beginning 
of an abandonment of pi'otective duties ; the 
free-tradex'S to increase the demand for the 
entire abolition of the tax on corn. We have 
already recounted the means that up to that 
time had been taken by the Manchester 
leaguers and their associates to organize a 
great anti-com-law movement, and this gave 
the cause a fresh impetus. 

The. debate on the sugar duties came first; 
but it was felt that this really embraced the 
whole of the questions put forward by the 
government, while at the same time there was 
a special opposition on the part of some who 
believed that encouragement would be given 
to the importation of sugar from Cuba and 
other places where slave labour was continued, 
at the expense of our West Indian colonies 
where slavery had been abolished. They were 
joined by the agricultural party, many of 
whom, by the by, were Whigs, but who looked 
upon a fixed duty on corn as only preparatory 
to the entire abolition of the tax. Sir Robert 
Reel was eloquent and determined in his op- 
position, in the advocacy of a sliding scale, and 
in the earnest representation that a fixed duty 
could not be maintained. On the question of 
the sugar duties he had received a pamphlet 
from Mr. Ashworth, one of the deputation of 
the Manchester chamber of commerce, together 
with a note, saying, Esteemed friend, — Here- 
with I send thee a pamphlet of William Greg” 
^the brother of the member for Manchester), 


which I commend to thy attentive perusal. 
I do not hear that either Sir T. Buxton or any 
of his adherents ever attempted an answer, 
merely remarking that such reasoning is cold 
iffiilanthropy.” This pamphlet discussed the 
question of the importation of sugar from 
Cuba and Brazil, and Sir Robex*t Peel made 
telling quotations from it where it said, “Few 
things can be more certain than that the 
ceasing of the sugar cultivation in our colonies, 
and the consequent destruction of the capital 
now invested therein, would lead to the com- 
plete abandonment of them by the white 
population, who would carry to more hopeful 
lands their knowledge, their energy, and their 
capital. Not only would emancipation sin- 
gularly fail so far as the moral condition of 
the negro is concerned, but the effects which 
it was expected to operate on slavery in other 
countries, and the anticipated good conse- 
quences that were expected to flow from our 
example, would be wholly lost.” And again: 
— ^‘If ever the negro population of the West 
Indies shall become squatters and cultivators 
of waste ground instead of labourers for hire, 
slavery and the slave-trade will then have 
received the last and greatest encouragement 
which it is possible for them to receive. . . . 
The only method of destroying the slave-trade 
and putting an end to slavery, is by destroy- 
ing the demand for slave-grown produce, and 
thus doing away with the demand for slaves. . . 
The prosperity of the West Indies can only be 
continued and ensured by an extensive and 
systematic system of immigration, and by the 
temporary continuation of the present protec- 
tive discriminating duties on sugar.” It may 
well be believed that Sir Robert made emphatic 
use of these quotations. ^^This is not the first 
time that I have been indebted for an argu- 
ment to the Manchester chamber of com- 
merce,” said he, and he went on to argue that 
though, if we could only look to the West 
Indies for our supply, we could not continue 
the prohibition on foreign sugar, yet he looked 
to India and the Mauritius, and to India we 
owed an endeavour to promote the consump- 
tion of her agricultural produce, apart from 
the rigid principles of free-trade, and in ac- 
cordance with the moral and social obligations 
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to millions submitted to our sway. After 
referring to the support which he had re-- 
peatedly given to Mr. Huskisson in ‘Ghe pro- 
gressive and well-considered relaxation of the 
restrictions upon commerce,” Sir Bobert said, 
^^The noble lord seems to claim an exclusive 
inheritance of the principles of Mr. Huskisson. 
Nay, he makes the awful announcement that 
if he and his colleagues are driven out of 
office they will pack up the principles of free- 
trade and carry them off with them. . . . You 
ask me what I intend to do with refei'ence to 
the corn-laws? Sir, I will not shrink from 
the expression of my opinion. If I saw a 
reason for changing my coume I would do so, 
and frankly avow it. But I have not changed 
my opinion. Notwithstaiiding the combina- 
tion which lias been formed against the corn- 
laws, notwithstanding the declax'ation that 
either the total repeal or the substitution of 
a fixed duty for the present scale is the in- 
evitable result of the agitation now going for- 
ward ; notwithstanding this declai'ation, I do 
not hesitate to avow my adherence to the 
opinion which I expressed last year, and again 
to declare that iny preference is decidedly in 
favour of a graduated to a fixed duty. I said 
last year, and I repeat now, for 1 may refer 
to the speech I then made as the expression 
of my opinions now, that I viewed with anxiety 
the state of the manufactures of this country, 
I stated then, as I state now, that I consider 
the prosperous state of the matmfacturing in- 
dustry of this country to be intimately con- 
nected with the welfare of our agriculture, and 
that the prosperity of our manufactures is a 
greater support to our agriculture than any 
system of corn-laws.” With intense sarcasm Sir 
Bobert x-eferred to Lord Melbourne’s former 
declaration that it would be madness altogether 
to abolish protection to agriculture, and chal- 
lenged the government to say that any one of 
them rose to express his opposition to those 
sentiments. He referred also to the former 
budgets, whex'^e duties were increased to make 
up for the deficiencies with which he taunted 
them. You have had the possession of 
power since the year 1835. You have Lad 
the complete uncontrolled administration of 
the finances of the country during that period. 


Whenever you happen to be successful you 
boast of success as a proof of yoxir wisdom, 
but you never admit failure to be even prima 
facie evidence of your incapacity. But the 
whole coux^e of yox^r financial administration 
has been a series of failures. ... I view 
with xmafiected sympathy the position of the 
right honourable gentleman the chancellor of 
the exchequer. It has been remarked that a 
good man stntggling with advemit}" is a sight 
worthy of the gods. And certainly the right 
h<moural>le gentlemati, both with respect to 
the goodness of the man, and the extent of 
his advemity, presents at the present moment 
that spectacle, thn there be a more lament- 
able picture than a cliancellor of the exchequer 
seated on an empty chest — by the pool of 
bottomless deficiency — fishing for a budget ? 
I won’t bite; the right honourable gentleman 
shall return home with his ]>annier as empty as 
his chest. What absurdity there is in demand- 
ing a budget from me — in x^equiring that I, who 
am out of office, who have been out of office 
for ten years, shall agitate the public mind by 
declaring what toxes I w^ould impose, or what 
taxes I would remit, if I were in power.” He 
wtiB right in saying that the vote of that night 
wmuld be a vote of confidence or ■want of con- 
fidence in the government, and it went against 
them. 

On the motion that the speaker do now 
leave the chair there -was a majority against 
them of 30 in a house of 598. There was an 
almost breathless paxise in the crowded house,, 
to hear wdiat would be the coxirse that mini- 
sters wmtxld pursue. Then the chancellor of 
the exchequer rose and calmly, m though 
nothing particular had occuiTed, gave notice 
that on the following Monday he would move 
the xxaual sugar duties. Surprise had pretty 
well turned to indignation when Lord John 
I Bussell followed, and without any explanation 
whatever, moved the adjournment of the 
house. This indignation found expression 
through Lord Darlington, who, ixx reply to a 
question, was informed that the discussion oxx 
the proposed alterations in the com -laws 
would be taken on the 4th. of J une — ^aii oblique 
intimation that ministers still meant to cling 
to office. It was immediately inf eiT^ that after 
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tbe corn debate they would dissolve the house 
and go to the country with a free-trade policy 
during the height of popular excitement; 
but it afterwards seemed that they had not 
the resolution to take so bold a course^ nor 
would either Melbourne or Russell have so 
far outrun what were then their lin^erine: 
belief in a fixed duty, which they perhaps did 
not see their way to extinguish altogether. 

The whole country was in commotion — ^the 
Pooi'-law’ Extension Bill was dropped, as Lord 
John Russell said he did not wish to give 
occasion for speeches in parliament which 
were intended for the hustings. The annual 
sugar-duties w’ere agreed to, for Sir Robex't 
Peel would not consent to defeat the ministry 
on that question. He had determined to bring 
forwax'd another vote of want of confidence. 
On the 4th of June this vote was caixied by 
312 to 311 votes, the agricxiltux-al party or 
lauded interest, and those advanced refox'mei's 
who went f mother even than the league, and 
so refused the sui^posed compromise of a fixed 
duty in the hope of its quickly leading to total 
abolition, forming a strong phalanx beside 
the Conservatives. The resolution was '^that 
her majesty’s ministers do not sufficiently pos- 
sess the confidence of the House of Commons 
to enable them to carry through the house 
measui'es which they deem of essential im- 
poi’tance to the public welfare ; and that their 
continuance in office under such circumstances 
is at variance with the spirit of the constitu- 
tion.” 

Oxx the 22d parliament was prorogued by 
the queen iix pei'son, and on the 23d was dis- 
solved by proclamation, and the country at 
once plunged into pi'epax*ations for the forth- 
coming elections with an excitement in which 
the strenuous effoi'ts of parties were continued 
with unabated vigour. 

Among the many opponents of the govern- 
ment who believed less than ever in their 
ability to grapple with the necessities of the 
time were those to whom allusion has already 
been made, and who had obtained the name 
of Philosophical Radicals. To them had been 
in a great measure due the constant flutter of 
uncertainty in which the ministi-y had been 
placed, and to them the Conservatives had 


looked, and sometimes not in vain, for a coali- 
tion which would weaken and embarrass a 
government not strong enough to cariy mea- 
sures without their aid. 

We may, therefore, understand what was 
the position of the prime minister and of the 
chancellor of the exchequer at a juncture when 
they were still reluctant to throw in their 
lot with the Anti-corn-law party, and yet de- 
sired to mark their sympathy with the growing 
demand for freedom of commerce. Lord John 
Russell left in his Reminiscences a pretty clear 
allusion to his intentions and of the opposition 
with which he had to contend. 

“ The policy of the Philosophical Radicals 
at this time,” he says, “ is well defined in a 
letter of Mr. Henry Wai-burton’s : — 

® Expression is to be given to public opinion,, 
and the Whigs are to be made to feel the full 
force of it, in constituencies by keeping them 
constantly in a state of alarm of being ousted 
by Radical competitoi's ; in parliament by oc- 
casional threats of being voted against by 
their Radical allies. In a certain state of dis- 
quietude it is our business always to keep 
them; the pi'‘essure is to be heightened or 
moderated according to circumstances, and the 
magnitude and proximity of the objects we 
hope to cariy. But so long as there exists any 
matei'ial difference in the weight of libei'al 
measx^es which the Whigs and Tories sever- 
ally are willing to offer to us, the highest bid- 
dei', if in possession, is not to be ousted from 
the government.’ 

^^Mr. Wai'’bui*ton, usually called ^Philoso- 
pher’ Warburton,” continues Eaxd Russell, 
“ acted loyally in support of the opinions here 
set forth. I often saw him, and he did not 
gnxclge his advice to tbe government. In 1839 
he urged the adoption, by the government, of 
the plan of penny postage which had been 
made known to the public by Mr. Rowland 
Hill. I said I thought the plan very iixgenious, 
and likely to confer great benefits upon the 
public, but that it would make a tempox'^ary 
deficit in the revenue, which would probably 
require to be filled up by new taxation. Mr. 
Warburton said that a new tax was a great 
evil, and he hoped it would be avoided. No 
further conversation passed at that time. 
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“Unfortunately the government adopted 
both parts of Mr. Warburton's advice. The 
cabinet was unanimously in favour of the in- 
genious and popular plan of a penny postage; 
but they ought to have enacted at the same 
time such measures as would have secured a 
revenue sufficient to defray the national ex- 
penditui-e. Failing to do this, there was for 
three years together a deficit, wliich exposed 
the government to the powerful reproaches 
and unanswerable objections of Sir Eobert 
Peel. Public opinion echoed those reproaches 
and those objections, and pi’oduced such a de- 
cree of discontent as was in itself a sufficient 

O 

ground for a change of administration. 

“There was, however, another ground of 
party hostility, which the government were 
willing to provoke and eager to encounter. 
The chancellor of the exchequer had pointed 
out to the cabinet that a large revenue might 
be derived from the admission of foreign 
sugar, giving at the same time the advantage 
of a protecting duty to the British colonies. 
He likewise proposed the admission of foreign 
timber on terms more favoiirable than had 
been hitherto accorded. By one of the clumsy 
contrivances of the system of protection the 
timber of Norway was sent to Canada and 
brought back to England with a view to evade 
the high duty on fox'eign timber. 

“But there was another aiticle which, since 
the year 1815, had been a favourite object of 
protection — this was corn. By the ingenious 
machinery of a sliding scale, corn was only 
admitted at alow duty when British corn was 
at a high price, and was clumged with an 
enormous duty when British corn was cheap, 
or at a moderate price in the market. 

“I pointed out to the cabinet that of all the 
giievanoes inflicted upon the British con- 
sumer by the system of monopoly and pro- 
tection, that which arose from the com duties 
was the most grievous and oppressive. Lord 
Grenville, in a memorable protest, had de- 
clared that monopoly was the parent of dear- 
ness and of scarcity. The best writers on 
political economy, several of the highest 
statesmen and members of the House of 
Commons, had argued powerfully for the re- 
peal, or at least modification, of the com duti^. 


“I proposed, not a total repeal, but, tn ac- 
cordance with some of the best authorities, a 
moderate fixed duty on the admission of 
foreign corn. 

“The whole project, ho wevei", raised a clamor- 
ous uproar from West Indian plantei*s, colonial 
growers of timber, and, above all, from the 
landowners, farmers, and agriciiltunil la- 
bourer of England. 

“The ministry were defeated by a majority 
of thiiiiy-six on their proposjil with regard to 
Bxxgiir duties. The goveiixment resolved to 
dissolve parliament. Sir Eobert Peel, who 
was not aware of the intention of the cabinet, 
then brought forward a vote of want con- 
fidence, which he carried, after a long debate, 
by a majority of one. 

“ Tne general election, decided by the con- 
stituent bodies of freeholders in the counties 
and £10 householder in bomughs, gave to Sir 
Eobert Peel a majority of niixety-one over the 
existing ministry. The Whig minister, how- 
ever, thought it due to themselves and fair 
to tlie country to place on record their inten- 
tion to puma the path of free-trade with re- 
gard to corn, sugar, and timber, by making 
some immediate reductions, thus opening the 
way to fui'ther changes which would save the 
people at a future period fxom monopoly 
]>rices on behalf of the West Itxdian planter, 
the Canadian producers of timber, and the 
landowners and faxuners of England, who in- 
sisted upon prices of sugar, timber, mid com 
sufficient to protect their own interests. 

“It was thus that, as the patrons and 
favourer of protection in reference to sugar, 
timber, and corn, the Tory ministry accepted 
office in September, 1841.'^ 

The results of the election for the parliament 
of 1841 were such as might have been antici- 
pated. It was too late for the Whig ministry 
to go to the country with the cry of corn-law 
reform. They had missed their opportunity, 
and it is extremely doubtful whether they 
would have been believed if they had pro- 
fessed to desire to repeal those duties which 
they had previously declared were in some 
shape essential to the country. Between Peel 
and the Conservatives, and Melbourne, Bus- 
sell and the Whigs, the difference was after 
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Mil only the mode in which the impost should 
he retained^ and the sudden abandonment of 
the duty altogether was not then in the pro- 
^^amme of either side. In other matters, as 
we have seen, the inclination even of re- 
formers was to the side of the Conservative 
leader, who could foxun a strong and effectual 
government that might be made to yield a 
compromise which would, at all events, be the 
prec\nii?or of an entire repeal of the corn-laws. 
But the corn-laws were not the only evil to 
be contended against, and the pei'petuity of 
a weak ministry — feeble in policy and in 
finance— wjts more to be dreaded than a less 
yielding administration which would yet be 
powerful and stable enough to restore public 
confidence. Every effort was strained on both 
sides, but the Tory gain was greater than even 
the chiefs of the party had anticipated. It 
was calcxilated that there were 368 Tories and 
•Conservatives to 292 Whigs and Liberals, and 
there ware 181 new members. The Liberals 
replaced by their op|x^nents were set down at 
7B, mxd the Tories replaced by Liberals at 38. 
The Tory gjiins were in the counties, but two 
Conservatives were elected for Dublin against 
O'Connell, wlio had to take a seat for Cork 
county; and in the city of London, Lord John 
Russell, who had consented to become a can- 
didate, was at the bottom of the poll. It is 
to be noticed, however, that Cohden was re- 
turned for Stockport, and from that moment 
there was a new power in the bouse. 

The propositions of the Whig ministry had 
come too late ; but when the house assembled 
the queen^s si>eech, which was delivered by 
cx>mmission, was in accordance with the de- 
clared intentions of their government, since 
it mud: hi« appeared to her majesty, after 

full deliberation, that you may at this juncture 
direct your attention to the revision of duties 
affecting the productions of foreign coun- 
tries. It will be for you to consider whether 
some of these duties are not so trifling in 
amount ^ to he unproductive to the revenue, 
while they are vexatious to commerce. You 
may further examine whether the principles 
of protection upon which other of these duties 
are founded be not carried to an extent injuri- 
ous alike to the income of the state and the 


interests of the people. Her majesty is desir- 
ous that you should consider the laws which 
regulate the trade in corn. It will be for you 
to determine whether these laws do not aggra- 
vate the natural fluctuations of supply — 
whether they do not embarrass trade, derange 
the currency, and by their operation diminish 
the comfort and increase the privations of the 
great body of the community,^' 

This method of bringing the queen into a 
controversy which had not yet been fought 
out in parliament was severely censured, and 
Lord Stanley appealed to Lord John Russell 
to set the matter right. The reply was a 
definite declaration that ministers alone were 
responsible for all that the royal speech con- 
tained. It would still have been unseemly tp 
make the apparent declaration of the royal 
opinion the subject of an amendment to the 
address for the purpose of displacing the ad- 
ministration, and therefore that amendment 
took the form of a vote of want of confidence, 
which was moved by Lord Eipon in the 
House of Lords and carried by a majority of 
72, and by Mr. Stuart Wortley in the House 
of Commons, where it was carried by a ma- 
jority of 91 votes, though those who had 
hoped to obtain a wide measure of free-trade, 
because of the tardy professions of the govern- 
ment, voted in their favour. The queen at 
once announced her intention to take imme- 
diate measures for the formation of a new 
administration, and prepared to part with 
those ladies of her household who would he 
necessarily superseded, hut with whom she 
had long been associated in affection and 
esteem. 

Some passages in the speech made hy Sir 
Robert Peel during the debate are note- 
worthy, especially as they were aftei-wards 
interpreted by events. adhere,” said he, 
my determination not prematurely to 
develop my plans for remedying the financial 
embarrassments of the country — a determina- 
tion which has been sanctioned by the late 
elections. I protest, however, against the 
assertion that I am adverse to the removal 
of restrictions on commerce or hostile to the 
principles of free-trade because I oppose the 
measures of the government. I protest against 
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the principles of free-trade being tried by any 
such test, I have foi^med an opinion, which 
intervening consideration has not induced me 
to alter, that the principle of a graduated 
scale is preferable to that of a fixed and irre- 
vocable duty; but I said then, and I say 
now — and in doing so I repeat the language 
I used in 1839 — that I will not bind myself 
to the details of the existing law, but will 
resei've to myself the unfettered discretion of 
considering and amending that law. I hold 
the same language now; but if you ask me 
whether I bind myself to the maintenance of 
the existing law in its details, or if you say 
that it is the condition on which the agri- 
cultux'al interests give me their support, I say 
that on that condition I will not accept it. 

, . . If I thought that the repeal of the 

corn-laws could be an eifectual remedy for the 
distress of the manufacturing districts — the 
recital of which has caused me much pain — I 
should recommend it as essential to the wel- 
fare of the agriculturists themselves ; but I 
cannot come to that conclusion/’ 

In his reply Lox'd John Bussell defended 
the fixed duty on the ground that it vrixa 
impossible that there could be any steadiness 
of teide while the averages w^ere tampered 
with by corn-jobbers under a sliding scale. 
The eight shillings duty could not be main- 
tained in a time of scarcity; but with a fixed 
duty, and the consequent regular trade, there 
very seldom would be any actual scarcity. 
I have no reason to suppose,” he continued, 
that Sir Bobeii; Feel will refuse to put in 
practice those principles of free-trade of which 
he is the declared advocate. I am sure if he 
does, it will be from the want of inclination, 
not from the want of power; for, as for any 
imputation of his wanting any power to deal 
with the corn-laws as we proposed to deal 
with them, I think we may despise it. I know 
not what course he may pursue, but the full 
responsibility rests with him. He has no right 
to say that he is shackled and thwarted hy 
party trammels, because it appears that the 
party to which he belongs could not resist 
liberal measures if he were to propose them.” 

The division, which showed that the party 
of Sir Bobert Peel was so strong as to justify 


these declarations, was immediately followed 
by the resignation of the ministry, and thus 
the Melbourne government came to an end, 
and with it the influence of Lord Melbourne 
himself, whose political career may be said to 
have terminated. 

It is pleasant to remember that Lord 
Spencer had come out of his retirement to 
stand by his friends and move the addi'ess — 
that he had boldly and unhesitatingly indorsed 
the free-trade budget, and without flinching 
faced the charges brought agaiiist the fallitig 
ministry on the ground of the deficit. It waa 
true, he said, that the debt had some'what' 
increased, but wealtli liad increased in greater 
proportion. To augment this still further was. 
the aim of the government, who proposed not 
to increfise but revise taxation by lowering 
restrictive duties and giving a freer course to 
the extension of commerce. The main peculi- 
arity in existing circumstances was the pres- 
sure of taxation ; and the most effectual way 
of meeting that pressure %vas to <levelop the 
national wealth, leaving the burden of the 
debt to fall more lightly on the extended 
resources of the country. 

Melbourne knew that the end had come.- 
He had held his high office longer than any 
statesman of his time, and had acted sincerely 
and often successfully in endeavouring to 
caiTy many great measures and in taking off 
injurious and oppressive taxes. He quitted 
office without a hint being even murmured 
that he had appropriated to himself the 
smallest favour of the crown. He would not 
take the trouble to pronounce a defence of his 
career nor to utter complaints or regrets at 
its close. By the queen’s desire he went to 
Windsor the same evening and resigned his 
trust, and there was no bitterness, no queru- 
lousness in his fine and noble temper. He 
praised the speeches of Lord John Bussell and 
Sir Bobert Peel, and only spoke of the change 
of ministry with reference to the trouble 
which it might occasion to her majesty. ^‘For 
four years,” he said, “ I have seen yoix every 
day, but it is so different now to what it 
would have been in 1839 — the prince under- 
stands ever 3 rthing so well,” It was an affect- 
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ing parting when he took leave the next | 
morning ; and he had no sooner reached home | 
than he wrote to the queen again, saying 
how great confidence he had in the judgment, 
temper, and discretion of Prince Albert — ^who 
had ali'eady consulted him on the expediency 
of making arrangements for so disposing the 
royal household as to retain some of the near 
friends of the queen as ladies-in-waiting, and 
yet to concede to the coming government the 
I'etirement of those ladies who were near rela- 
tives of membera of the Whig cabinet. Before 
the Peel ministry was installed Sir Eobert 
had given his assent to the proposed aixange- 
ment. The Duchess of Sutherland, the 
Duchess of Bedford, and the Marchioness of 
Normanby had resigned, and the Countess of 
Oharlmont and Lady Putman remained. 

Of coiu'se the caricaturists as well as the 
newspaper had been busy enough over the 
coming fall of the ministry, and it was be- 
lieved that they contributed to it not a little. 
One of the most telling squibs was by IB, 
becaxise it made a witty use of an incident 
which had already created a great deal of 
popular surprise and amusement. At the end 
of 1840 a youth named William Jones (there- 
after to be known as ^Hhe boy Jones”) had 
contrived to gain access to Buckingham Palace, 
where he had concealed himself for several 
days. Mrs- Lilley, the nurse to the princess 
royal, ha<l discovered him under the sofa, and 
he vrm of coxtrse immediately removed by the 
attendants. His accounts of the manner in 
which he gained admission to the palace as 
wen as the object of his visit varied con- 
siderably, and at first there was some uneasi- 
ness at the thought that an intruder had 
been able to hide himself in or near the royal 
numery ; but thex-e was believed to be little 
cxiuse for alarm, and the oifender was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment as a rogue and 
vagabond, but only to repeat his offence im- 
mediately after his discharge, as it appeared 
on his own confession, when in endeavouring 
to gain admission a third time he was seized 
by a constable. The only thing that could be 
done with this incorrigible interloper was to 
send him away from the scene of his fascina- 
tion, and the police magistrate induced his 


parents to allow him to be placed on board 
one of her majesty’s ships. All London, how- 
ever, was laughing at the incident when there 
appeared an admirable and highly humorous 
sketch by IB, representing Melbourne in a 
careless attitude soliloquizing on the topic of 
the day: — ^^That boy Jones must be a very 
clever fellow ! To make his way into the 
palace once or twice was not so extraordinary; 
I have done as much as that myself: but how 
he managed to get in the third time. I wish 
I knew the secret.” Probably no one enjoyed 
this “skit” more than Melbourne himself, 
for there was no rancour or angry jealousy 
and vanity in his character. He had always 
tried to heal dissensions, to reconcile estranged 
friends, to bring peojxle amicably together; 
and when he asked, “Can’t we leave it alone ? 
the qxiestion meant more than laissez faire— it 
meant, Why call up conflicting elements 1 Let 
sleeping dogs lie 1 Life is too short for quax- 
relling ; let us avoid the causes of contention 
if jxossible, and see where we can agree. Mel- 
bourne was much more and much better than 
his enemies, and even some of his friends, gave 
him credit for. Highly cultured in mind, of 
a graceful and fascinating manner, and in. 
some mattei'S a deep reader, he was more in- 
dustrious than half the people who blamed him 
for his idleness. He was well versed in books 
of divinity, and had a profound acquaint- 
ance with the writings of the theologians of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century, and of 
the Christian fathers, which were his favourite 
study, — a fact of which the majority of people 
perhaps knew as little as they did of his true 
depth of feeling, or of the shadows of a life 
which had had great and lasting griefs. Pro- 
bably the true nature of the man was most 
displayed in relation to the wife who had so 
severely tried his patience, but whose vagaries 
could not entirely break down his affection 
nor dissipate the influence which the abiding 
love of his youth could suffice to re-establish. 

It would be far beyond our scope to dwell 
at any length upon the often painful story 
of Lord Melbourne’s domestic life. He was 
married early, and while still only William 
Lamb, to a wilful, wayward, romantic girl — a 
[ creature of ill-regulated impulse deformed by 
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the follies of society into something so like 
insanity that it at last took the aspect of mental 
aberration. 

There is no need to recount how among the 
guests whom his mother, Lady Melbourne, in- 
vited to Melbourne House — where as of old 
she assembled the leaders of I'ankand fashion — 
Lord Byron became a frequent visitor, nor how 
Lady Caroline Lamb, wayward, clever, always 
•sketching caricatures, writing morbid or senti- 
mental verses, many of them of undoubted 
ability, and already living a life of excitement 
and disordered fancy, was hrst by instinct 
repelled, and afterwards by fashion infatuated 
by the rising poet. Mad, bad, and dangerous 
■to know,” she had written of him in her diary 
after their first introduction; and she soon 
became one of those who, witho\it any grounds 
for imputations of a clifiereut kind, stood as 
representative figures of the worshipper of 
the romantic bard, who was then only in the 
dawn of his fame. At the house of the Mel- 
bouimes he was introduced at once into a 
charmed circle of aristocracy and rank, and 
there he found it agreeable to his vanity as 
well as to his leisure to talk with a woman 
clever enough to tmderstand him, eager to 
listen to his accounts of liis travels and ad- 
ventures, and with so-called sympathy for his 
affected glooms. When she began to need 
sympathy for her glooms in retium, and to 
write morbid verses which he was in turn 
expected to admire, it was a different affair 
altogether, and he became impatient, while she 
could scarcely rise to the height of his ima- 
ginings, and grew fretful. In the end the 
marriage to wliich he had asked Lady Mel- 
bourne to recommend him was secured by his 
union with Miss Milbanke, and he departed. 
Those who remember his verses beginning, 
^^And sayest thou, Cara?” will be able jiartly 
to estimate the kind of tone which he had 
adopted when he could write in such a way 
immediately after Ms marriage ; but it must 
be remembered that these lines were a part of 
the delusive morbid affectation of passion and 
sentiment which was then the Byronic fashion. 
It v«?^as common enough for the poets and for 
people in the same circles of society to write 
v^es of that kind, and William Lamb him- 


self had written several spirited and admirable 
pieces, which showed much thought and feel- 
ing; but he was of a different mental con- 
stitution to the merely morbid vei-sifiers, 
and he w^as honest, and even though in too 
early days he had been a giiest at Caxiton 
House revels, because of the intimacy of the 
regent with his family, possessed a truth and 
delicacy of feeling which, combined with his 
satirical humour and his extensive reading, 
kept him from many absurdities of the time, 
and enabled him to regard his wife’s hei'o- 
woi^hip for the author of C/iilde Harold as 
a passing extravagance of an impetuous and 
impressionable woman, whom he had maiTied 
with the avowed intention of bearing with 
her waywardness and strange nnconventioixal 
mannei's. Byron’s separation from his wife, 
his continued correspondence with Lady Caro- 
line Lamb and its abxaipt termination, her 
fancied revenge in publishiixg a foolish book 
called Glenarvon, which was supposed to con- 
tain a kind of exaggerated picttxre of the ])oet, 
his departure from England, his latest verees 
addressed to her, commencing 

‘‘Farowoll if ever fondast prayer,” 

and all the unhealthy fancies of that friend- 
ship between two egotists of whom Byi*on wm 
much the least sincex'e, \im little to do with 
this record, except in so far as it affected the 
statesman who so long held office during a 
critical period in the country. That his wife, 
whom he had never ceased to love, wm 
really suffering from mental derangement, 
can scarcely be denied, for it afterwards occa- 
sionally broke out in actions that were beyond 
mere eccentricity. She would sometimes per- 
sist in sitting beside the coachman when she 
drove out, and once callcil to the footman to 
catch her as she leaped from the front seat. 
She remonstrated with the butler for setting 
out the table monotonously and without a 
more lofty centre ornament, and when he went 
on arranging the plate without responding to 
her demands, thinking that she might get over 
her passing whim, oidered him to remove the 
centre piece, and stepped lightly on to the 
table in its place, where she posed in a grace- 
ful attitude, till her husband had to be fetched, 
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and with the simple remonstrance, Caroline, 
Caroline/’ took her in his arms and carried her 
into the garden, where she recovered her equa- 
nimity, and was quite able to receive her guests 
in the evening. Their only child, a son who 
lived to be a young man, had the sad inheri- 
tance of an intellectual cloud which deepened 
until just before his death; but he survived 
Ms mother, whose conduct became so extra- 
vagant that at last a separation between her 
and her husbaixd seemed to be inevitable. It 
would have taken place long before; but Lamb 
was never insensible to the influence which 
she had possessed over him in youth, and he 
loved her so well that he could and did forgive 
her for her wild follies. Though it was neces- 
sary eventually for her to remain at Brocket 
Hall while he was attending to his parliamen- 
tary duties in London, the separation was in 
her case ameliorated by his kind, thoughtful 
letters, and by visits, dindng which he treated 
her as sane and with infinite kindness. Before 
her death she lost her wilfulness and wild 
exaggeration; but she had never lost his love, 
which followed her to the last, and her death 
left him bereaved. In the important poli- 
tical relations which he afterwards sustained 
when he had become a peer of the realm, 
prime minister of England, and adviser of the 
queen, he never forgot that fii^t love, nor the 
influence of her over whose gi-ave follies and 
frivolities were forgotten, and only the love 
itself and those better qualities which had 
inspired it were remembered. 

The years after his bereavement were years 
of political strife and excitement, in which he 
sought relief from the private grief which had 
oppressed him by pursuing the ambitious 
course that had been marked out for him by 
his mother before her death. As we have 
already seen, his temper was one capable of 
sending on small enjoyments, or rather of ex- 
tracting enjoyment from ordinary pursuits, 
and he had the many resources of a cultivated 
mind, though a sceptical temperament, united 
with an eaxnest desire to attain the truth, is 
said frequently to have given him much mental 
uneasiness. He had had a long term of power 
and influence, and the fall of his ministry 
came at a time when he found it difficult to 


accept the comparative unimportance of hi^ 
position and the diminished claims on his 
activity. He had no domestic life to which 
to retire, and though his friends were earnest 
in their regard for him, and Lady Holland, 
Lady Cowper, and Lady Morgan especially 
gave him frequent and congenial society, he 
yielded to a sense of neglect and solitude.. 
There was no asperity, no querxilous com- 
plaint, but a depression which was increased 
by approaching bodily infirmity arid impend- 
ing symptoms of paralysis. Still he was often 
bright, witty, and cheerful. 

In 1843 the Queen and Prince Albert, meet- 
ing him at the Duke of Devonshire’s at Chats- 
worth, invited him to spend a few days at- 
Windsor, after which he went to Broadlands,. 
and returned to town so much better as to be* 
able to entertain his friends. As late as the 
spring of 1847 he dined with Campbell, and 
there met Lord John Russell, Lord Derby,, 
and his old foes Brougham and Lyndhurst; 
but Brougham had four years before expressed 
some regret that he had quarrelled with the- 
Whigs, though he said he never should have 
done so but for Melbourne’s unfriendly treat- 
ment of him, while Lyndhurst as well as- 
Wellington had acknowledged that the policy 
professed by the Melbourne government had 
been necessary for the preservation of. the* 
peace of the country. 

It was a deep disappointment to him that, 
he was not invited to the conferences of the* 
Liberal party when, at the end of 1845, there 
was a probability of their return to power^ 
because of the proposition of Sir Robert Peel 
temporarily to open the ports for the free ad- 
mission of food dtiring the Irish famine, but- 
to reimpose the duty as soon as the exigency 
had passed. On the retirement of Sir Robert. 
Peel after the achievement of free-trade he 
again had some expectation that he might be* 
consulted, though it was evident that he* 
would not be invited to take office because 
of his broken health. He still believed 
that he was equal to fulfilling the duties of 
privy-seal, which he thought might reason- 
ably have been offered to him. It was hard 
for a man who had neither sought self-ag- 
grandizement, nor been puffed up with thes= 
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pride of place, to feel that lie was passed by. 
He was still clear-headed, and his witticisms 
■were often as pungent as ever, but hours of 
enjoyment were succeeded by periods of de- 
pression and of inability to perform much 
intellectual work. His public career was 
closed, and even in his changed condition he 
could find no occupation which would take its 
place. 

The new ministry was soon formed, and 
though Mr. Goulbourn was made chancellor 
of the exchequer, it was helieved that the 
financial genius of Peel himself wmuld be 
exercised to relieve the country from the 
serious difficulties which had already pro- 
duced wide-spread distress and misery. The 
cautious, calm, and cultivated Lord Aberdeen 
succeeded the more impetuous and positive 
Palmerston in the foreign oflSce. Sir James 
Graham, who had been returned for Dor- 
chester, and whose well-known pamphlet 
Corn and Currenc]/ had fifteen years before 
upheld the policy now avowed by Peel, was 
made home-secretary, and brought not only 
great administrative ability to the cabinet, 
but a close and lasting loyalty to his chief. 
The least fortunate appointment was that of 
Lord Ellenborough to the presidency of the 
Board of Control, since it afterwards led to his 
being nominated Governor-general of India 
mid to the complications which ensued in 
Afghanistan. Lyndhurst of coume became 
lord-chancellor, Lord Bipon was at the Board 
of Trade, and Stanley was at the head of the 
colonial office, a position for which most people 
believed he was eminently unfitted. The 
Duke of Wellington had a seat in the cabinet, 
but without office, and Earl de Grey was made 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Some young poli- 
ticians were presented to office, among whom 
Mr. Sidney Herbert became secretary to the 
admiralty ; but one of the important appoint- 
ments, which soon afterwards had very re- 
markable results, was that of Mr, Gladstone 
as vice-president of the Board of Trade and 
Master of the Mint. This, of course, did not 
include a seat in the cabinet, but there can be 
no doubt of the confidential position occupied 
by the member for Newark, nor of the recog- 


nition of his consummate financial ability. 
In the scheme for the revision of the tariff, 
which was a chief part of the measure after- 
wards presented to parliament, it was he who 
had gi'asped the difficult details, and reduced 
the whole proposal to order, an achievement 
which, while it at once raised him to the rank 
of a practical statesman, may be said to have 
inaugui'ated a free-trade policy by the adjust- 
ment or remission of duties on articles of ne- 
cessai'y consumption. 

As a speak ei', with powers of oratory which 
lost nothing from the fact that he could be 
earnest and intense without the use of in- 
vective, and without departing from a cer- 
taiii moderation in tone, Mr, Gladstone had 
achieved a repukition. He had been listened 
to with attention on many important occa- 
sions, some of which have already been re- 
ferred to, and he had made a decidedly favour- 
able impression even on his opponents. A 
writer on parliament in 1B3B says; ^^His 
party expect great things from him, and the 
success of the paiffiamentary efforts he him 
already made justifies their expectations. He 
is well infoi'med on most of the subjects which 
usually occupy the attention of the legislature; 
and he is happy in turning his information to 
good account. He is ready on all occasions 
which he deems fitting ones with a speech in 
favour of the policy advocated by the party 
with whom he acts. His extempore resources 
are ample. Few men in the house can im- 
provise better. It does not appear to cost 
him an effori to speak. . . . His style is 

polished, hut has no appearance of tlie effect 
of previous preparation. He displays con- 
siderable acuteness in replying to an opponent; 
he is quick in his perception of anything vul- 
nerable in the speech to which he replies, and 
hap2)y in laying the weak point bare to the 
house. He now and then indulges in sar- 
casm, which is in most cases very felicitous.” 

He had then taken a px’ominent part in 
several important debates, notably in that on 
Canadian affairs, when he supported the 
government on the ground that the question 
was one of public order on one side, and the 
absolutism of the popular will on the other ; 
that the difficulty was not between the House 
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of Assembly and the Legislative Councilj but 
between the House of Assembly and the Crown 
a.nd Parliament of Great Britain. He had 
.also spoken at considerable length on Mr. 
Bpring Rice^s measure for an ecclesiastical 
commission to deal with the property of the 
bishops, deans, and chapters, and it need not 
be said that the scheme had his energetic op- 
jjosition in committee. It was, perhaps, a 
high compliment to his increasing reputation 
that he had been solicited to stand for Man- 
chester in the Tory interest in 1837 against 
Mr. Mai‘k Phillij^s and the Bight Hon. C. 
Poulett Thomson, and that, though he stren- 
uously refused, his name was taken to the poll, 
and the votes in his favour amounted to 2294 
as against 3760 for Phillips and 4155 for 
Thomson. As soon as he heard that he had 
been nominated he issued an address to the 
clectox'S of Newark, saying, ^^My attention 
has just been called to a pai'agraph in the 
NoUingha7n and Neioark Mercury of this morn- 
ing (July 22, 1837), which announces on the 
axithorxty of some person unknown that I have 
■consented to be put in nomination for Man- 
chester, and have promised, if elected, to sit 
in parhament as its representative. I have to 
inform you that these statements are wholly 
without foundation. I was honoured on Wed- 
nesday with a deputation from Manchester 
empowered to request that I would become a 
candidate for the borough. I felt the honour, 
but I answered unequivocally and at once 
that I must absolutely decline the invitation, 
mad I am much at a loss to conceive how ‘ a 
most respectable correspondent^ could have 
cited language which I never used, from a 
letter wliich I never wrote. Lastly, I beg to 
istate in terms as explicit as I can command, 
that I hold myself bound in honour to the 
electors of Newark, that I adhere in every 
particular to the tenor of my late address, and 
that I place my humble services during the 
ensuing parliament entirely and uncondition- 
ally at their disposal.” Mr. Gladstone's mar- 
vellous capacity for detail was in some mea- 
sure displayed by his criticism on Lord Gos- 
ford’s correspondence, and on the order of 
^vente which had led to the condition of 
^Canada in 1838, when he effectively criticised 


at some length the whole conduct of the colo- 
nial office. We have already seen what was 
the part he took in the debates on the ques- 
tion of West Indian negro apprenticeship, 
and then followed the vacation, during which 
he wrote the pamphlet on church and state to 
which reference has been made in previous 
pages. On the ground of the opinions ex- 
pressed in that woik he strongly opposed the 
government scheme of national education — 
replying to Lord Morpeths declaration that 
it was the duty of the state to provide educa- 
tion for Dissenters so long as it fingered their 
gold, by saying that if the state was to be 
regarded as having no other function than 
that of representing the mere will of the people 
as to religious tenets, he admitted the truth 
of the pi'inciple, but not if it was to be held 
that the state was capable of duties, and that 
the state could have a conscience. It was not 
his habit to revile religion in any form, but 
he demanded what reason thex*e was for con- 
fining the noble lord^s reasoning to Christian- 
ity. Referring to the position held by the 
J ews upon this education question, he i-ead to 
the house a passage from a recent petition, 
which said — Your petitioners feel the deepest 
gratitude for the expression of her majesty^s 
most gracious wish that the youth of this 
country should be religiously brought up and 
the rights of conscience respected, while they 
earnestly hope that the education of the 
people, Jewish and Christian, will be sedu- 
lously connected with a due regard to the 
Holy Scriptures.” How, asked Mr. Glad- 
stone, was the education of the Jewish people, 
who considered the New Testament an im- 
posture, to be sedulously connected with a 
due regard to the Holy Scriptures, which con- 
sisted of the Old and New Testament'? To 
oblige the Jewish children to read the latter 
would be directly contrary to the principles 
of the honourable gentleman opposite. He 
would have no child forced to do so, but he 
protested against paying from the money of 
the state a set of men whose business would 
be to inculcate erroneous doctrines.” Here 
spoke the old Oxford training and the opinions 
which were scarcely modified until he had, as 
we have seen, come to a wider view of what 
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were the true governmental functions and the 
real conscience of the state in I'elation not 
only to the church hut to the nation. In the 
debate on the opium war” Mr. Gladstone 
supported Sir James Graham’s motion, and in 
reply to Mr. Macaulay, who had spoken in 
vindication of the resentment of the govern- 
ment against the insult to the Bi'itisli flag — 
asked, How comes it to pass that the sight 
of that £ag always raises the spii'it of English- 
men 1 It is because it has always been asso- 
ciated with the cause of justice, with opposi- 
tion to oppression, with respect to national 
rights, with honourable commercial enterprise; 
but now, that flag is hoisted to protect an in- 
famous contraband traffic, and if it were 
never to be hoisted except as it is now hoisted 
on the coast of China, we should recoil from 
its sight with horror, and should never again 
feel our hearts thrill, as they now thrill, with 
emotion when it floats proudly and magnifi- 
cently on the breeze.” 

In July, 1839, Mi\ Gladstone had married 
Miss Catherine Glynne, eldest daughter of 
Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, of Hawarden 
Castle, Elintshire, an alliance of which it may 
be permissible to say that it proved to be 
one full of happy influences, and associated 
not only with the advantages of great social 
distinction, but with the blessings of family 
union and active participation in benevolent 
efforts. 

In speaking of the more prominent mem- 
bers of the new parliament of 1841 it is neces- 
sary that we should refer more particularly 
than we have yet done to one who had already 
achieved a marked success in public life both 
as a writer and a speaker, and had attained 
his position in the House of Commons in 
spite of difficulties so disheartening, and an 
opposition so adverse, that any young man 
less resolute and less tenacious of purpose 
would probably have been deterred from fur- 
ther attempts. 

Benjamin Disraeli, however, came of a race 
famous for its determined persistency no less 
than for those mental characteristics which 
give to their possessors the elements of poli- 
tic influence. He had no long time to wait 


for an opportunity, which he so quickly seized 
that he reached, as it were, in one single bound 
the front of the parliamentary arena as the- 
leader of a party which, though not at the 
time numerically powerful, was composed of 
men of social weight and traditional import- 
ance. 

The remai'kable position which he had occu- 
pied both in the arena of political controversy 
and in the state had scarcely been estimated 
when, after nearly forty years of arduous* 
public life and of service in the councils of 
the nation, he became Earl of Beaconsfield.. 
It was not till he seemed to be passing* 
away that it was seen how strong an influ- 
ence that life had temporarily exercised not- 
alone in the region of party politics, but in 
the closer relations which in this country 
often identify the career of an eminent public 
man with the sentimental side of the national 
character. 

Thus the great distinction which Mr. Dis-- 
raeli attained, was regarded not alone as a 
proof of the eminent abilities which he was- 
known to possess, but as ample evidence of 
the opportunity afforded by free institutions, 
to men of energy and capacity who patiently 
pumue a political career, and can bide their 
time without succumbing to adverae criticism 
or being daunted by the threats of their 
opponents. 

At the time of his death, on the 19th of 
April, 1881, Mr. Disraeli had been for more 
than half a centiu'^y before the public eye as 
politician, novelist, orator, statesman, and 
minister. Though he spoke little out of par- 
liament, his brilliant epigrams and biting 
sarcasms were looked for with anticipatory 
relish. People who had little to do with 
public affairs waited to le^urn what new turn 
of expression he would give to the latest topic 
of political interest in the House of Commons; 
and his sparkling phrases became popular 
sayings. "Until the later part of his life, when 
in accordance with parliamentary tradition he 
became the chief of the Conservative party 
with a seat in the House of Lords, his real 
relation to the public was scarcely estimated. 
It was then seen how large was the space he 
had occupied in the House of Commons, and 
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tliai there wm iiob^Kly who could fill it to the 
itilvw'itage of the party of which Ise hiul 
m long lmt*n the recogniml liciuL Not till 
the few 4ity« which preceded hw death wm 
jHWoiuil inHuenee minpletely acknow- 
ktilgi'n! ; luul then the ctcsHtant inquirieH from 
jiem>n« of iill atatiim«» the Hilent, decorous 
erow^fl that daily anti nightly awaitel the 
liidletiiia of hii^ medical attemlants, all Inire 
witiieAH to the enteem syftd regard in wddeh he 
ladd. in no more than juat to ajiy that 
tliia iwpidarity waa not tleiMUident either u|wu 
Ilk lailitieal altitude or iijwn the opinions 
wddeh he w^iis IjMelievinl to repreaemt. The 
Karl of Ikatamafkild had continued to 1 m^ a« 
ctinapicuoiiiiiy jaditical ns Mr. Dkraelt; but 
piildie fet?liiig wm am>cdati*d with |aditical 
ability plus aoinetliing cine --it had gtmo bts 
yoiid and the homage wita ginui not 

only h* high sibililj%t*> ttlaleamaidike cajiacitj, 
hill to tliat ever irmh^ huoyani^ amd vigorous 
resoliiikni which is suiiimwl up in the e4»nimt>ii 
won! ** jdiirkf* a great ipiidity which itself 
siifliei^l if* nuike him jsijiuhir, and led ttwn of 
idl shadi^ of to iiditiire the wit that 

trriidiiiled lii« and the pungent satire 

tfml often |i»oiniiHl arrows cif genius from the 
pkiii aliiifta of eoiiimon tinuise. 

Ill future chapiters of this nwril of the 
renditions «»f sisdid ami jM,diik‘ii! pregreas in 
wlikdi he lm>k so conspleiiiuis a fmrhthe story 
cif Ills eareer and it^ relation to the clianges 
ami lirvidopnieiits of tlie time will be iie.U'e 
tliiiii indicated, aiiid will nrr€»siiarily occupy a 
j^riutiinriit place, for w%f shidl often find him 
leading ill# great ttuilroversies wdiirh were to 
iJel4^riiiiiie the hwtory of llie country. 

Wo i'lave already, by haiking for a year or 
Iwo liejcMid the date at which we liiive now 
arrived in our eon^ciittv© narrmtive of poli- 
tical progre*^ i»n Mr. Dkraeli as the advo- 
cate of “ Young Etigkiidkm/* and have, as 
w« sliall again have occasion to do, ^pioted 
«ev«ml brilliant and piqiiatit passage from 
hia «mrly writingm to illiiatrate mnm social 
and |Mi!itiml oecurrences; but we shall pre- 
«mtly have to consider him m the repre- 
f»iitativc in {mriiameiit of that Protectionist 
}mity of whom Lortl Geor^ Bentinck was 
llie iwuiiinal leatltr, and who, though they 
VOL. I 


ware not strong enougli to rise to actual 
I'lower, often exercised a very considerable in- 
fiuence on the debates^ and even on the 
decisions of the house, and carried that influ- 
ence with them when they afterwards came 
to the front of the Conservative ranks under 
the same leaderahip. 

There is no need to dwell at any length on 
the history of the Disraeli family, to wduch 
some allusion has been maile in an earlier 
page. That tliey were of the Hebrew race is 
well knovm—the race of the Sephardim — 
*G*hildreii of Israel who had never quitted 
the shorasof the midland ocean until Torque- 
mada had driven them from their pleasant 
rt^ldences ami rich estates in Aragon and 
Andalasia ami Portugal, to seek greater bless- 
ings even than a clear atmosphere and a 
glowing sun, amidst the marshes of Holland 
and the fogs of Britain/^ The Disraelis 
settled in Venict*, ami it is said to have been 
in the year 1748 that Benjamin Disraeli, the 
gmndfather, settled in England, where he 
putBUiKl a succewful eommerciid career such 
as lik fathers had carrietl on in the City of 
Palaces. At a comparatively mrly age he 
had acquired a fortune, and hia name has 
lanm mentional m one of the founders of the 
Stock Excluiiige. Ho retirmi to a villa at 
Enfield, where he formed an Italian garden, 
entertained his friends, played whist with Sir 
Homee Mann, who was his great acquaintance, 
and wlio had known his brother at Venice a» 
a linker, ate macciironi which was dre^d 
liy the Venetian consul, sang can:?x>nettc«, and^ 
notwithstanding a wife who never panloned 
him for his name, and a mn who ilisappointed 
Ids plans, and who to the last liour of his life 
wm an enigma to him, lived till he was nearly 
ninety, and then died in 1817 in the full 
enjoyment of prolonged existence/^ Tlie wife 
disliked her name and everything Jew^kh, but 
there was little about the household timt was 
Jewish except the name, for Benjamin Disraeli 
the elder had nearly almKloiied the distinctive 
religious observances of his {.leaple, though he 
paid his contribution to the synagogue. Still 
less Jewish, if that were foible, was Isaac 
Disraeli, the son who was an enigma to Mm, 
and who is now chiefly known for his stiE 
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famous book tbe Curiosities of Literature. 
His father^ of course, destined him for com- 
mercial pursuits, and after receiving some in- 
struction at a private school and being after- 
wards placed under the care of a private tutor, 
he was sent oif to Holland, there to be tx'ained. 
But the friends to whom he was entrusted put 
him again with a private tutor, who, instead 
of prescribing a course of study, left him to 
roam at large in his library, and occasionally 
talked philosophy to him — which means 
that he gave him a smattering of Bousseaxi 
and otlier “ philosopher of the revolutionary 
period. The lad came back — hysterical, vain, 
full of affectations, and witli an absolute aver- 
sion to trade. His mother received him with- 
out much display of regard — indeed, it m said 
that his appearance and manner excited her 
laughter if not her ridicule, and as he had 
been preparing for a sentimental interview 
his feelings were for a time so lacerated that 
his father endeavoured to soothe him, and 
offered to send him to Bordeaux to other 
friends there. The reply was that he had 
written a poem on Comynerce as the Corrupter 
of Jfanh'ndj and desired to publish it, upon 
which, as his father was indignant, he appealed 
to Doctor Johnson, to whom he sent the 
manuscript; but the doctor was then in his 
last illness, and the poem was returned un- 
opened. The youth was in a certain sense 
unmanageable, and gave his attention only to 
reading and to such pursuits as he chosc' — so 
that it was deemed advisable again to send 
him abroad, and he went to Paris, where he 
stayed till the threatened revolution, and re- 
turned with a collection of books and a better 
knowledge of the world. 

He had already determined oil a literary 
career, however, and his first book, 0)i the 
Abuse of SatirSy which was published anony- 
mously, obtained considerable reputation, and 
gained him some literary acquaintances. He 
wrote occasional vemm and other slight con- 
tributions to the literature of the day; but in 
1796 he published a small volume of literary 
anecdotes, which was the precursor of his well- 
known Curiosities of LiteroUwrey and from that 
time he may be said to have almost lived in 
his library ; for when he went to London it 


was to meet literary people or to ramble among 
booksellers. In 1806 he issued a literary 
romance,” with the odd title of Flm Fhtmsy 
or the Life ayxd Errors of my Unde and his 
FriendSy leitk lUustmtlom and Obscuritim by 
Tag ling and Bohtaily a book which liobody 
now remembera, and which was not very well 
worth remembering. There are other works, 
however, with which his name is worthily 
jissociated, one of which he never seonnH to 
have acknowledged, though he is generally 
' credited with its authomliip. This appeared 
as late as 1833, and is a good-sized pamphlet 
entitled The Genius of Juduisniy written with 
considemble skill, and showing how a con- 
sklei'able part of the Mosiiic code and most of 
the Jewish ordinances were necesKirily transi- 
tory, and intended only for the time and 
country of their institution. These represen- 
tations were at least indicative of the position 
held by Isaac Disraeli towards the Jewish 
fraternity, from which he had removed still 
fux'ther than his father had done. He was, 
it is believed, rather proud of the race to 
which he belonged, but he had no religious 
part in the commum’ty, and eventually, in 
1817, withdrew altogetlier from any connec- 
tion with Judaism. His ehlest Bon, Benjamin 
Dismdi, was in the same year baptized at the 
parish church of St. Andrew, Holborn. In 
1802 Isaac Disraeli had nianied a sister of 
George or Joshua Basevi the architect, also 
of Hebrew family, and their chihlren were 
Sarah, Benjamin (afterwards Earl Beacons- 
field), Ralph, and James, the latter born in 
1813, at which time they lived in the King^s 
Road, near the British Museum, removing 
thence to the corner of Hart Street, lilooms- 
bury Squax'e. For some time after this, m his 
means were much increased after the death of 
his father, Isaac Disraeli sought to find a 
convenient residence near some of his friends 
in Berkshire, and tliough no suitable resi- 
dence could be obtained in the precise sjxit, 
the family in 1825 took possession of Bi*aden- 
ham House, in tbe pariah of Bradenham, Buck- 
inghamshire. The purchase of this house gave 
rise to the association between Lord Bearons- 
field and the county of Buckinghamshire, 
which was so long continued ; and it wm from 
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llracleiihaBi House that the early works, and in- 
deed many of the later works, of ^Hhe younger 
Disraeli*^ were dated, initil after his marriage 
with a wealthy wido%v (Mrs* Lewis), when he 
w^as enabled to acquire the adjacent pi'operty 
Hugheiulen Manor- It was in the vault 
the chancel of Bradenham tlmrch that 
Imtac Disraeli and his wife were buried, as 
the epitaph in the church tells us, and 
II eolunui was erected by Lady Beactms- 
fkdd near Hughenden to the memory of her 
husljanibs father. In a previous chapter we 
have already referred to the early reputation 
achievtal by the yo\ing Benjamin Disraeli, but j 
there is very little known of his actual boy- 
hootl- It is understocHl tliat he wamt to a jiri rate 
school at Waltimmstow for sotne little tinusaml 
that he afterwards received private tuition, hut 
the probabilities are that a good ileal of his ! 
educatitm was in his father’s library. In esti- j 
mating his petniliar character’^-the reticence 
which he maintaineil aln'sit himself au<l his 
immeiiiak* affairs, ami much that made in 
him a marked contrast fnim many of his con- 
temis>mrie8 in the world of public work and 
imlitleal ansbition— the fact of hia never hav- j 
trig been at one of the great |>ubHc schools or 
at either of the uni verities, shouki be taken 
into acwuiit. He had not formed close asso- 
eiatiomi %vith any |mrtieular section of society ! 
by means of school intimacies, and he had no | 
s|>eciai prestige to maintain in relation to ; 
tlumt strong traditions which have so largely ; 
affected men eduaited at Eton or Rugby, Ox- | 
ford or {Cambridge, When he firet emerges ■ 
from laiydife, ami after a short |ierio<l iwtssed 
in the olfi« of a iwlicitor, one of his father's | 
friends, where it was thought he might take j 
a fancy’’ to the kw, find him returning j 
from a Continental tour to \m the talk of the 
town m the young author of Viman Gretf— 
one of the attnictions of the rather mixed ; 
cirek of distiiigiiishal guests at Lidy Bless- j 
ington’tt assemblies, and, as we have seen, a | 
giKxl deal of a dandy, with a style, manner, 
and expre»ioii of his own. Outor waistcoats 
of cut velvet, or bmided with gold; stocks 
like **eatanicta of bkck satin,” fastened with ; 
two great pins united a gold chain ; frilletl 
and fringed shirt fronts and wristbands ; coato 


lined with wddte satin; ringlets of jet black 
hair falling on the left cheek and parted 
smoothly away over the right temple ; flashing 
eyes; efleminate lisping voice- — all these have 
been catalogued— but it must be remembered 
that it was an age when dandyism had be- 
come to some a science, and when even Beau 
I Bruimnel had no monopoly of the affectations 
which many men wlio afterwards became wise 
in cotnicil and mighty in battle adopted as 
the usual passport to the recognition of good 
society. Two writers of very diMsimilar tyjie 
in describing him speak of his usual silence 
and reserve in general company, of his appear- 
ance of being always on the watch, and of the 
readiness of wit, command of language, power 
of aareasm, and grasp of mind which he dis- 
played in coiiveraatioii when once aroused and 
interested- 

He is liviilly jiale, and but for the energy 
of his action aiul the strength of Ins lungs 
would seem a victim to consumption. His 
eye is black as Erebus, and has tlie most 
mocking and lying-in-wait sort of expression 
conceivable. His mouth is alive with a kind 
of working and imimtient nervouHneas, and 
wlien lie has burst foi*th, as he does eonstimtly, 
with a particularly successful cataract of ex- 
pressions, it assumes a curl of triumphant 
scorn that would be worthy of a Mephisto- 
phelcB.” This was writton by N. F. Willis, 
th€‘ American, wh<» played the part of a kind 
of aristocratic I’aul Pry ” on his visit to this 
country, and in consequence gave the world a 
very amusing but a ratlier coarse book, full 
of character sketches of English society. But 
{HHipIe who were accustomed to the face of 
Mr. Disraeli may have seen in what Mr. Willis 
took for triumphant scorn a suppressed and 
rather contemptuous smile at Mr. Willis lum- 
self or at the mission on which he was engaged. 
But before he had quite exhausted fashionable 
society, or it had exhausted him, the young 
novelist departed for a long journey in the 
East— leaving behind him a humorous satiri- 
cal sketch on the follies, fashion, and politics 
of the time, called The Vogixge of €mptmn 
PofmniUa. He was accompanied by his 
sister Sarah Disraeli and Mr- Meredith, 
a gentleman to whom she was shortly to- 
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be married, and the winter of 1829 was sji^ent 
in Constantinople, whence they travelled to 
Albania, and in 1831 had gone to Syria* Then 
Mr. Disraeli went on alone, for his sister and 
Mr. Meredith had to return to England, where 
the latter died, leaving her who was to have 
been his -bride to that widowhood whieh is 
none the less hard to bear because it has known 
no wedded happiness. She became her father^s 
companion and amanuensis, and it w^is she 
who wrote for him when in 1841 he was 
afflicted with a disease of the optic nerve 
which teiminated in loss of sight. 

The journey in the East was a great event 
in the life of the young aspirant for literaxy 
fame and for political honours, and it seems 
to have intensified that feeling which so often i 
afterwards led Mm to speak with pride of the 
race from which he sprung, and to introduce 
into his books the sentiments and traditional 
modes of thought of the higher Jewish char- 
acter. The satire which he had left in Eng- 
land {Popanilla) may now be read with no 
little surprise, since it appeal's to be contra- 
dictoi'y to the opinions which he soon after- 
wards represented ; but at this time, and for ■ 
some three or four yeai's afterwards, he seems 
to have had no settled intentions with legard 
to the political position he was afterwards to 
assume. It would have been strange indeed 
if he had been able to “make up his mind” at 
that time, for he was not only at an erratic 
age, but both his natural disposition and the 
circumstances of his birth and education were 
such as to leave him precocious and unsettled. 
He Mmself afterwards said, in speaking of 
Vivian that it was the product of that 
^ youth which is a brief hour of principles un- 
settled, passions unrestrained, powers unde- 
veloped, and purposes unexecuted.” At that 
time it might have been expected that he 
would become the scornful opponent of Pro- 
tection, impulsively taking up, not the popu- 
lar Eadicalism, but a theoretical democracy. 
In the result we find him the representative 
of Protection and of a decided Conservatism, 
and still the advocate of a kind of Democracy 
rating contentedly on an aristocratic govern- 
ment centred in the crown. How much of 
his peculiar notions of the constitution may 


have been the result of the Judaic idea it is 
not for us to decide, but there are numeious 
traces of the influences of race, and though we 
may not go so far as to say, as he once did, 
that “everything is race,” birth and descent 
certainly count for a gi'eat deal in early life, 
and even in abiding opinion. In those eastern 
rambles, which were the chief and perhajie the 
only important expedition he ever made out 
of England, Mi\ Disraeli underwent some 
adventures which were doubtless sufficient to 
furnish him with numerous materials for re- 
flection. An attempt to enter the Mosque of 
Omar at Jerusalem nearly coat him his life, 
and there have been storieB of a conflict in 
the streets of Constentinople when his know- 
ledge of the “noble art of self-defence,” in 
which eveiy young dandy was then sup|KNsed 
to have some proficiency, stood him in good 
stead. But he was hard at work in the in- 
tervals of imvel, and sent home The Young 
DitJce^ to say nothing of The Emolutionarg 
JSpicX\ tlie notion of which w^as conceived “on 
the wnndy plains of Troy.” The title of this 
fragment, for a fragment it remained, wdll 
scarcely indicate its meaning or intention, and 
subsequent criticism has not reversed the 
opinion which prevented its being continued 
and completed. It was one of thme flight^! 
which will always be attempted by youn*^ 
autliors with vivid imagination, in tlieir 

own powers, and a restless ambition to pro- 
duce some new and shirtling evidence of their 
genius. The authoi'^s first account of it not 
only reveals the mental conditions under 
which it was written, but may suffice to show 
that neither wffiat we may be pardoned for 
calling the romantic extmvagance of his early 
productions, nor the peculiar character of simie 
of his later literary work, should i^e taken 
into too close account in Judging hm real poli- 
tical career, nor in estimating the splendiii 
qualifications which aftei*wards made him »c 
illustrious a chief of the party by whom lit 
was trusted. He became a leader wdm, if lu 
fought with weapons always freshly 8har|>enecl 
for the conflict, gained the admiration of botli 
; friend and foe for his brilliant pi^w^, no 
I than for the confident knowledge, the readj 
I apprehension, and the remarkable tact witl 
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•which he could organize either attock or de- for from causes irrespective of their merita. 
fence. Wandering over the illustrious scene,” Such performances should be exempt from 
ho says in his original preface to the i)oem ciiticism, and should be looked upon as a 
just referred to, surrounded by the tomljs of kind of literary Zww.” On his return from 
heroes, and by the confluence of poetic streams, the easteim journey young Disraeli had already 
my musitig thoughts clustered round the determined that he could only find fitting 
memory of that immoiii^d song to which idl employment for his powera in a political 
rreeds and countries alike reH])ond, which has career* It is difficult to imagine conditions 
^*an(’|uiKliiHl chance and defies time* Deem- less ericottragiog than those which attended 
ing myself, perciiance too rashly in that ex- his efforts to obtain a seat in parliament, 
cited hour, a poet, I cumed the destiny that He was only six-and-twenty, without poli- 
placed me in an age that boasted of being ! tical influence, possessing only slender j>ecn" 
anti « I Radical. And while my fancy thus j niary means, belonging to no paidy, U> no 
with my reason, it fhmhed across my j special ‘^set” representing any phase of public 
mind like the lightning which was then play- i life; hy birth «"md obviously by name the lin- 
ing ovt»r Itla, that in tliose great poems which misliate descendant of a Jewish family at a 
risi^, the pyramideof jawtic art amid the failing time when the Jews wxu'e still under political 
splendour of less creations, the poet hath ever dis^ibilities, and had scarcely surmounted the 
emlMslied the spirit of his time.” The spirit kind of contemptuous toleration by which 
Ilf his own time he tiHik to be revoluiitm, ami , alone they were recognized. To these ia to be 
hence he es«ayi*d U*- write a M^iwlutnman/ adtled the supjiosed dis{|ualification for the 
£piel\ The a|iimrent comjHisure with which serious business of |Xilities wduch is ^dways 
he accepted the failure of this w^ork, on wlueh attached to a WTiter of works of imagination. 
I»e luul eX|amdiHl much amotion^ is illustrative But in the spring of 1832, Just after his return 
of til© mm© ipmlity of what ha« been calleil to England,the opjK>rtunity presented itself for 
** proud {mtience,” wdiich afterwards sustained him to make his first attempt, and he seized 
him in numerous iKflitical defeats, and often it. The Itefomi Bill was about to |>asB, but a 
kept him silent umler abuse and invective, to j vimancy had occunxnl in the representation of 
wliich no mmt living wm more able to retort ! Wycombe, near Ins father’s house at Braden- 
by a sarcasm whicli amid find expxxssion in j ham, and he bi*came an inde|)endent candidate, 
woak that burned and searaL j singularly enough, and |>erhaps awkwardly 

Ferhai« nothing couhl now Im much better ; enough, as it afterwanls turned out, furnished 
said of some |H»rtkms of these early works ■ with letteix from O’Connell and II ume,wflnch 
than the author himself thirty ynmn after- ■ led to his being afterwards accused of having 
wards said of Ti ri an 'C/rey-- the IsKik timtwjis | begun jK>liiical life :is a Radical, though ha 
written by him in his teens ; Books written j had, as it appeal's, professed no other 
by boys which pretend to give a picture id j ad opinions than an inveterate <lMike for 
iiiwinera, anti to di»al in knowledge of human | the Whigs (of wfliom his opponent, tlm Hon. 
iiaturo, mutt neceautrily be founded on affec- j iliarles Orey, was a very complete youthful 


latioii. They am be, at the liest, but the 
roiidt of imagination, acting uiam knowledge 
not iia|uired by €X|>erience. Of such cimtm- 
siaaieea exaggeration k a ncceiwiry conse- 
ipieiice, imd fah« tote accomimnieH exagger- 
ation* \¥hen the writers of such books are 


j H|H*tnin€n), and a refused definitely to Join the 
j ranks of the Tories, who were then, he said, 

, in a state of ignorant stu|>efaction. Wte have 
j in an earlier fage of this volume refeiTcd to 
the contest, and we would again remind our 
, reailersof the necessity for remembering thc»e 


iii4 again hemti of, the works, even if ever i»eculiar views which seem from the very out- 
noiieeib aro mmn forgotten, and so there is no ^ set to have determinal the i>olitical ronduct 


great hami ilone. But when tlieir authors : and i>oIicy of Disraeli— that combination of 
sulKHiuently Wome eminent, such works ' Toryism and Democracy whicli, m we have 
often obtain a iafculiar interest* and are sought seen, led to the pleasant but unpmcjtlcal 
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theories of the Young England party, and to 
much else that will be more fully illustrated 
hereafter. 

He was unsuccessful in his efforts; but ttn- 
dauntedly renewed them on the dissolution of : 
parlianient after the passing of the Reform 
Bill, when he again appeared as an imlei>en- 
dent candidate, though he says, have never 
availed myself of that much-abused epithet to | 
escape an explicit avowal of my opinions.” 
He wished to see the work completed which 
the Reform Bill had begun, and would supple- 
ment the enlarged franchise by the ballot; 
he would vote for triennial parliaments, of 
which the Whi^ originally deprived us.” 
He was in favour of the abolition of taxes on 
knowledge and of the suppression of slavery. 
On the question of the coim-laws he was 
anxious to relieve the consumer, but could 
not consent to measures, the result of which 
must assuredly be the permanent injury of 
the agricultural class. Eor the s^une kind of 
reasons he would vote for the commutation of 
tithes, as he desired to protect the clergy 
without injuring the farmera. His address 
concluded by saying, Englishmen, behold 
this xmparalleled empire raised by the heroic 
energies of your fathers, rouse youmelves in 
this hour of doubt and danger, rid yoiu'selves 
of all that political Jargon and factious slang 
of Whig and Tory, two names with one mean- 
ing used only to delude you, and unite in 
forming a great national party, which can 
alone save the country from impending de- 
struction*” Again he was defeated, and 
though he continued occasionally to speak in 
public he had no opportunity till 18^5 to 
renew the contest for High Wycombe, wdien 
he avowed himself to be in favour of protec- 
tion and the representative of the agricultural 
interests. The Tory supporters gave him a 
complimentary dinner when he spoke as a 
champion of the country party, but he did not 
renew his candidature for the borough, and 
three months afterwards went to contest 
Taunton against Mr. Labouchere, afterwards 
Lord Taunton. He had then, as it appeared, 
definitely allied himself to the Tory party, 
md it may be remarked that that party was 
not then in power, as Sir Robert Peel had 


just been defeated, and Lotxi Melbourne wjus 
prime minister. It was then that the quarrel 
ai'ose between Mr. Disraeli and OX‘*onneiL 
The implied compact between the Whig 
government and the agitator and his followers 
hatl just been tacitly acknowledged, and the 
young candidaite for Taunton in commenting 
iq>on it used some strong laiiguage, among 
other remarks saying, I look in>on the Whigs 
as a weak but ambitious jmrty, who can only 
obtain power by linking tliemselves with a 
traitor. I ought to apologize to the adinirem 
of Mr. 0*C!onnell, perhjqB, for this Iiaid lan- 
guage. I am myself his admirer ho far as his 
talents and ahilities are concerned, but I 
maintain him to be a timitor— and on wimt 
authority ? On the authority of that very 
body (the Whigs) a distinguished member of 
whom is my honourable opimient ” Some of 
the party newspapei*H published an account of 
this speech with sundry changes, additions, and 
animadversions, and commented on the former 
display by Mr. Disraeli of letters from O'Con- 
nell and Hume supposing his candidattme ff>r 
Wycombe. O'Connell was not slow to take the 
matter u]> personally, and in an abusive speech 
denounced the caxididate for Taunton in terms 
of contempt. This might have iwtBsed, but 
the newspapera made this H|ieech the subject 
of comment and of fi^esh accusations. The 
then a Whig oi'gan, took up the quarrel 
and it became a squabble. O'Connell then in 
language which would, one would hope, \m 
; impossible even to an Irish agitator of our 
I day, and with a display of wit which is in- 
sufficient to redeem the revolting character 
of the invective, again attacked Disraeli. 11m 
result was a retori which, though |.>erha|« lew 
coarse, was in its way as }>erHonalIy vitu|)era" 
tive. Tliis word-duel between two mastarsof 
the then not neglected art of violent and un- 
sparing imputation, endeil witli a challenge to 
fight, a termination to political dispute which, 
as we have had occasion to remark, was not at 
that time unknown. O'Connell, however, hat! 
long before '‘been out” in reej>onse to a ''mes- 
sage ” from a gentleman named D^Esterro, a 
councillor of Dublin, who called upon Mm 1x> 
answer for saying in a speech to one of his 
crowded followings that the corporation of 
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Dublin was beggarly corporation.^* 0*Con- settled purpose, but it is worth notitig that 
iiell tried to avoid the encouxiter, but he the ambition of attaining to high station had 
would not apjK^al to the law for protection, axiimated him from the first. It was at 
and he professed to believe that hie antagonist, Stox*ey*s Gate at the house of Mr. Norton, the 
who was reputed an unexring marksmain, had magisti'ate whose name is now only remem- 
l>een set upon him by a political party. “They bered because of his gifted wife, the gxtmd- 
have reckoned witlu>ut their host, I px^onuse daughter of Sheridan — that Melboux'iie, 
you/* he saitl to one of hk friemls inmxediately atteudixig a family birth-day dinxxer-party, 
before the tluel. “I am one i»f the bestsliots in was introdticed to the author of Viman 
Ireland, a nnu'k, luiving as a public ixian I The young Disraeli had only just then re- 
considereil it jm a duty to prepare for my own | turned from las travels in the East, and 
protection against such unprovoketl uggres- ! had not quite got over the disap|,x>intment 
sion as the present. Now rememixer what I > of having been rejected as a candidate for 
Hay to you. I may l>e stx'uck myself, and thexx ’■ Wycombe, whei'‘e he Siiid he had been de- 
skill is out the question ; but if I am not, * feateil by the want of support of the Whigs* 
my autagouint will have i*eason to regret his ; After dinner Mrs. Norton presented him to 
liaving forced xxm into this eojdlict.** They \ Melbourne, who was then home seei^etarj, 
fired aliuoBt both together at a given signal, ^ and who could, she said, x^etrieve the young 
anti D'Ksterre fell ima-tally wtmuttetl, OH ’on- i aspirant’s <lmp|>ointment if he chose* The 
noli wouhl never acetqa am^thcr challenge; i frank and attractive manner of the older 
but on one ts^casitui his Moxgan John j xiuin was not vvitlmut its effect on Disraeli, 
DH’minell, hail chaiknged LoxhI Alvanley i who explained the oiuses of his failure at 
for inwiilting wcmls to hiii fotlifjr, and to him Wycoml>e, axid dwelt on the treachex'tms eon- 
therefore Mr. Disxueli addx'cssed himself, but duct of his op|K>nexxts in language so striking 
on the ground that to give wtisfaction for an and with maxuxar so unusual tiiat Melbomme 
insult offered by OHJomiell was a very «Iif- , was constrained to adxnix*e. In his txsual 
fereni thing to ri»enting an iniiult offered to sudden way, but with xxo brusquene^ he asked, 
him, Morgan John very reasonably declined “Well, now, tell me— what do you want to 
to be lus father*s deputy. The matter ended be?**— “I want to be j^rinxe ministeiV* was 
with another letter to the agitetor, concluding the calm reply, in a tone of i>erfect gravity, 
with “ 1 exfwct to be a representative of the One cim almost imagiixe Mellxmrne’s long- 
latople liefore the Itei>eal of the Union* We I dmwii breath, half sigh, half signal of sur- 
shall meet at Philippi, and rest amured that, prise. “No chance of that in our time/* he 
^coiifkleitt in a gcxsl came and in some ener- X'eplied. “IPs all axx'anged and settied. No- 
gieH which have not Inmi altogether unim- body but Lord Grey could, perhaps, have 
proved, I shall seize the fix^fc apjwxtunity of carried the Reform Bill; but he is an old 
iiiflieting iip«>n yoxi a castigation which will maxi, and when he gives up he will certainly 
make you at the same time remeinlxr axid be succeeded by one who has every requisite 
re|*eiit the imulte you have lavished upoxi— ' for the position, in the prime of life and fame, 
,BciiJamin I>i«me!i/’ of old blocal, high rank, gi^eat fortune, and 

It ’wm not till two years afterwards, how- gx'eater ability. Once in i>ower, there h 
ever— in I8S7— 4liat they did meet at the j nothing to pre%"ent him holding office as long 
Philippi of the House of Commons; aiid ! as Sir Robert Walpole. Nolioily can compete 
tinmi tw'-o years were not idle ones, for during | with Stanley, I heaxtl him tlie other night 
that time -were pnblisheil The Wtnultom Tale I in the Commoxis, when the party were all 
of d/wy, A VMimtimi &f the Brideh Con- divided and breaking away from their lanks, 
the Emn^mede Leiiers in the Times, recall them by the mere force of superior will 
ilmnfiM Tempk.tmd Vemiia. and eloquence: he rose like a young eagh 

Lili^niry work and the ex|ierience of former I above them all, and kept hovering over tlieii 
fioliticit! dvft^ats had hxt>iight |>erha|>s more ! heads till they were reduced to abject sul> 
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mission. There is nothing like him. If yon 
are going into politics, and mean to stick to 
it, I dare say you 'vvill do very well, for yon 
have ability and enterprise; and if yon are 
careful how you steer, no doubt you will get 
into some post at last. But you must put all 
these foolish notions out of your head; they 
won^t do at all, Stanley wiE be the next 
prime minister, you will see ” 

Of couirse the prophecy was wrong, for in 
a few months only Melbourne himself w^is 
prime minister, and in five-and-tliirty yem'S 
his young interlocutor attained to the same 
dignity — but, as all the world knows, he 
began to mfike his mark even before the Mel- 
bourne ministry had fallen. It was not till 
afterwards though, when Disraeli had com- 
menced his bitter invective against Peel, 
that the old premier, then a valetudinarifui at 
Brocket, laughed at and enjoyed the biting 
aarcasms of the member for Shx'ewsbury, 
especially that in which he accused the prime 
minister of having caught the Whigs bathing 
and stolen their clothes. Remembering the con- 
versation at Storey’s Gate Melbourne rubbed 
his hands and exclaimed, Jove I I believe 
hell do it after all.’’ 

The Rumi^mede Zetiers, which so satirized 
Melbourne, and conteined shai’p and um^elent- 
ing attacks on the Whigs, had intervened. 
The witty ex-premier liad no doubt appreci- 
ated them. 

The first parliament of Queen Victoria saw 
the success of Disraeli in gaining admission 
to imrliament as representative of Mai<,lstone 
and as tiie colleague of ite senior member, 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis, who died in 1838, and 
wh<B6 widow was afterwanla united to Mr. 
Disraeli and in his honour created Viscountess 
Beaconsfield. 

So much has been said at various times on 
the subject of Mr. Disr«^li’s first speech when 
he rc»e to address the house, that it might he 
thought his appearance was marked by failure. 
Doubtless there was something fox'ced and 
peculiar in it, and he wbb evidently somewhat 
stated, and no wonder, for he took the first 
opportunity to redeem his pledge of opposing 
<yConn^h It was on the 7fch of November, 
183*7;, and there had already been some de- 


bating on the subject of petitions gainst 
certain Irish elections, the expenses for such 
petitions having been partially defrayed by a 
fund to which it was alleged some members 
of parliament had subseribecL O’Connell luid 
attacked the Tories, and Mr. Disraeli rose to 
reply. But the Irish fimtion v^m ready, an<l 
he had to speak amidst iiiterruptions and at- 
temj>tB to silexice and confuse him, which it 
would have required O’Connell hiiuBelf to 
withskind. The speech therefore appeared to 
consist only of disjointed sei^tences, anti hir. 
Disraeli is reiwrted to have begun by saying 
that the subscribers to the Sj>ottiBwoade fund 
were anxious to work out the Reform Act Ijj 
putting aix end to the system of borough- 
mongering which in a different sha|>e pre- 
vailed more extensively than ever. The mor- 
tified feelings of these individuals should be 
taken into consideration before tlm inquiry 
was instituted. (Here Mr. Disraeli expe- 
rienced much inteiTuption, and repeatedly 
implored the house to grant him a hearing.) 
He had something to say in vindicjition of 
her majesty’s goveimment, and wished the 
house would give him five minutes: ^‘“I stand 
here to-night, sir, not formally, but in some 
<legree virtually, the representative id a con- 
siderable number of membei's of |uirliament. 
(Here he was intermpted by burots of laugh- 
ter.) Now why smile? Why envy me? 
Why shoxxld not I have a tale to unfi»Id 
to-night? (R,oara of laughter.) Do you forget 
that band of 158 members— those ingenious 
and inexperienced youths to whose uimophis- 
ticated minds the chancellor of the exchequer 
in those tones of winning pathos --“-(Exces- 
sive laughter, and loud cries of * Question/) 
Now a considerable misconception exists in 
the minds of many members on this side of 
the house as to the conduct of her maj«ty w 
government with reH|)€Ct to these elections, 
and I wish to remove it. I will not twit the 
noble lord opiKieite with opinions which are 
not ascribable to him, or to his more imme- 
diate supjxirters, but which were expraMed 
by the more jiopular section of his jisurty 
some few months back. About that time, 
sir, when the bell of our cathedral atmouneed 
the death of the monarch (laughter), we all 
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air (Grogans arid erim of ^OIiT) — 
wt all their read— (Laughter and grmt inter- 
ruption.) I know nothing which to me is 
more delightful tlian to show courtesy to a 
new member, imrticularly if he happens to 
api>eal to me from the party opix^aed to my- 
Bell (Hear^ liear.) At tliat time we reail 
tluit it %vas the death-knell of Toryism ; that 
the doom of that jmrty was sealed; that their 
fuueml ol>aet|uie8 were about to l>e eonsum- 
mattni We were told that with the dissolution 
of that mueh-vilitied imr'liament which the 
right honourable Imronet had called togetluu', 
the hopes ami prospects of the Tories wotihl 
thrown for ever to the winds; and tlmt 
affaim wa?re again U> be brought to what they 
were at the i>erkxl wdien the hurried Mr. 
Hudson rushed into the chambers <»f the 
Vatican. (Great interruptiun,) If hoin gen- 
tlemen thought this fair he w(Hdtl submit. 
He w’oulil iud do so to others^ thait was all. 
(I jiugbter.) Nothing Wiis m easy as to laugh. 
He wished before he sat down timhow the lumse 
cliMirly thcdr position. Whan they remembertsl 
tliat in spite of the honourable and learned 
member for Dublin (<yConnelI) and his well- 
cliaciplined band of patriots, tliere was a little 
»hyni» axhibitad by former 8ui,>|K>i"tersaf her 
majesty’s government when they recollected 
the * new loves’ and the ^ofd loves’ iti winch so 
much of {Mission and recrinunation was mixetl 
up betw^een the noble Tityrus of the treasury 
lieiich and the learned l>aphne of Liskeard 
(1 liiirhrs Buller) (loud laughter); notwithstaiub 
ing the {tmmiium irw had resulted, as he 
always ex|asd.ei!t in tli© ttmoris redintef/mtw 
(renewial laughter); notwitlmtandingtliat poli- 
ticiil duck had been fouglit, in which more than 
one shot wna interchanged, but in which re- 
cxmrae was had to the secure arbitnuneni of 
blank cartridges (laugliter); notwithstanding 
eiimncififited Ircdatid and enslaved Enghunh 
the noble lord might wav© in one liaiul the keys 
of St. ikter, and in the other— (the shouts 
that follo'wed drowmed tlie conclusicm of the 
w*nt©nce). Let them see the philosophical 
jsl^»jlldice of men. He would certainly gladly 
hear a though It cmne from the Ii})S of 

a }'M>Iiticai op|»oiieiit He was not at all sur- 
priaed at the reception which he had ex|>©rb 


enced. He had begun several tim^ many 
tilings, and he had often succeeded at last. 
He would sit down now, but the time would 
come when they would hear him/’ 

This si>eech was suggestive enough, but it 
was unusual, and w^e see it in a mere disjointed 
form. It may be observed here, too, that Mr. 
Disraeli luul an originality which was then 
unmodulated. He had received none of the 
training of the discussion societies of the uni- 
vemitioB. There w-as nothing cut and dried 
or pre-arranged in the form of his orations. 
They were, so to speak, unmodified ex- 
amideB oi genuine iutenaity of expression, 
just m his after eifoiiB were for a little while 
examples <»f uuconcentrated |K)wer and un- 
fonnulated o{, union. But it was not long 
befoiv he was, as he had prophesied, listened 
to with eager attention. By the time that the 
new jiarliameut of 1841 had assembled, and 
he huil exchanged Maidstone for Shrewsbury, 
he had made his mark in the house, and had 
no need either to depit^cate or to defy criticism. 

The new {mrliament met on the 16th of 
September, 1H4L Sir Roliert Peel announced 
that he should adopt the estimates of the lata 
government, that he should provisionally re- 
new- the poor law and should make other 
necessary arrangements, but that the financial 
measureH which he intended to bring forw-ard 
would he deferreil until the following session. 
Against this Ix>rd John Russell and the op- 
{Rjsitiou strongly {irotested. A plan which 
they allege;! would have had the effect of 
rc*Ht(»ring tlie revenue and making good the 
deficiency had been rejected without discus- 
sion, ami now the country, while suffering 
from wddely spread distress, would have to 
wait five months before any definite plans of 
relief were pro|>OHed. The rej4y to tliis w-as 
that the state of the country w^ia itaelf a rea- 
son for i>roeeeding with caution, and that it 
w-ould be eneouniging a delusion if {mrliament 
were to profess to be able to bring forw-ard 
mcfiBures by wdiich tbe prevailing wai^t could 
be immediately relieved. The measures of 
the next session were to be studied, and their 
aj^jdieation to be considered during the vaca- 
tii>n. 
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A few days after the prorogation of parlia- 
ment an accident which was at the time of 
great public interest attracted half London 
to Tower Hill and its neighbourhood* On 
the night of the 31st of October the sentry 
of the Scots Fusiliei' Guards on the ramparts 
of the Tower of London saw a large cloud of 
smoke ascending from the central part of the 
building where the storehouse and small ar- 
moury were sit uated* He discharged his musket 
as an alarnij and the garrison turned out, 
but no water could be obtained. The destruc- 
tion of the armoury soon appeared to be in- 
evitable, and an immense body of fix‘e was then 
raging without any means being discovered 
for permanently arresting its progress. En- 
gines had arrived, and there were soldiei’s 
disciplined and ready both to work them and 
to perform other service, but for two hours 
no water was pxncured, and it was then 
thought that the jewel-house, the chapel, and 
the White Tower would be destroyed. The 
regalia were removed to the house of the 
governor without the lo^ of a single jewel. 
At two o’clock in the morning, when the flames 
had reached their fiercest height, an alarm 
spread that they would extend to the gun- 
powder magazine, but by that time the tide 
was up, and thei'e was an adequate supply of 
water ftxim the river and the moat. Into the 
latter 9000 tons of gunpowder 'wm thrown, 
after it had been taken from the magazine, 
and the fire was soon afterwards so far extin- 
guished as to leave little cause for fiu'ther 
alaimi. 

An event of great national impoifmice 
soon afterward diverted public attention from 
minor oecurrencea. On the 9th of November 
her majesty gave birth to a son~the Prince 
of Wales. Public rejoicing and general ex- 
pressions of good-will attested the loyalty of 
the people, and preparations for the royal 
christening occupied the period remaining 
before the opening of parliament. The King 
of Prussia, who was to act as sponsor, ariived 
at Greenwich, where he was received by Prince 
Albert, the Duke of Wellington, and other 
distinguished persons. It may be worth re- 
cording that the famous Baron Vou Humboldt 


was in the suite of his majesty. Tlie baptism 
of the infant prince, who was, as we all know, 
named Albert Edward, wixs a very splendid 
celebration, and vras j>erformed at the Chapel 
Boyal, Windsor, on the 25th of January in 
the following yeai'. 

On the 3rd of February the queen opened 
parliament, and the presence of the King of 
Prussia, Priime Ferdimind of Saxe-( ’olmrg, 
aiul other distinguished visitors made the 
ceremony imposing, while the occasion was 
one of the most imporkmt which had occurred 
in the history of the country for many yeara. 

The period from 1842 to the end of 1846 
was for this country a turning-point, and 
a critical one. The measures which, dur- 
ing that time, occupied the attention of the 
legislature, tlie strenuous character of tlie 
debates, the disturbed state of the country, 
the povexty and distress which were felt both 
among faim)-labourei*s and the people of tlie 
manufacturing distidcts, the ti'ouble and cost 
of the hostilities in which wo were engaged in 
India and i’hina, and the pi^essure of taxation 
at a time when the cz'y against maizdaining 
the duties on fotnl coming friun al>rt>ail arose 
with threatening distinctness, comlnnotl to 
make that a memorable perioii in the story 
of our national progress. These were the 
topics i‘eferred to in the I'oyal speech by 
some general allusions which are the Xieces- 
saxy substazzce of most royxd utterances at tim 
opening of pailiameizt; these were tize sub- 
jects which at once demanded and receiveii 
the serious and earnest attention of the house 
immediately afterwards. It was in view of 
the absolute iieceasity of redeeming the finan- 
cial position of the coxxntry that one of the 
first pi^opositions submitted to |mrliament by 
Sir Eobert Peel was the im|>asition of an 
income-tax of not more than Eeven|)ence in 
the pound on incomes over a ymr, 

whether derived £i*om landed or funded pro- 
perty, and it was calculated that this would 
produce £3,771,006; while in Ireland, whero 
there were no means of collecting such a tax, 
it was proposed to raise the duty on spirite 
by one shilling a gallon, to equalize the 
duty with that of England, and 'h> place a tax 
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on coal cx|K>rtcd in British vessels from this 
country. 

The aggregate revenue from all these sources 
was CHtimated Jit ^*4,3B0,(K>()5 and this would, 
it was deelureil, leave a surplus of revenue 
which niiglit applied to relaxing the tariff 
iif duties on about 750 different ai‘ticles, leav- 
ing about 450 on which the duties remained 
untouched. Thus, the iuct>me-tax was iui- 
pmml profeHsetlly as a temporary ex|)cdient 
during a time of serious depression and for 
a limited peri^od, aiid the measure as proposed 
by Sir Robert Peel was, after considerable 
opposition, passetl by a large majority. 

It is not easy to convey an jalecpiate impres- 
sion of the condition to which the people in 
mim of the manufacturing towns were re- 
duced at this time; and there caxi be no won- 
der that Mr. C Vdalen, as we shall see hereafter, 
was abh' to tell In parliament plain un- 
varnisht^l tale"^ which was ultimately moia> 
efleiUivt^ in olUahatig the reixsal of the corn 
duties than any mere flight of oratorical invec- 
ti\*c i»r of rhetorical appeal would have been. 
In HtockfKirt, the Umn for wduch he had just 
l)een returned, more than half tlie nntster spin- 
ners had failed before the end of 1842. Almut 
tlwtdiing-hoimes were shut up, and the 
^iccujiiew of humlreds more were unable to pay 
ratm Five thouH«antl |>erm>ns walked the 
streets in compulsory idfenesa, and the Burn- 
ley guardians wrote to the secretary of state 
that the distress wm far beyond their man- 
agcmmit, so that a government commissioner 
and government funds had to be sent down. 

The fi»t immediate measures of relief for 
some of the evils wdach were afHieting the 
iinw of the lower f^rtion of the labouring 
population were brought forward by Lord 
Ashley in his proposals to regulate the em- 
ployment and limit the hours of working of 
w^oiiien and children in mines and collieries, 
and the fac^fei that he brought forward, through 
a omimiaiion of inquiry, disclosed horrors 
amidst what might have been called the 
underground |M'>pulatlon, of which people in 
gciicnd had little conception. As Harriet 
3«iarliiieau says with significant emplnmis:— 

Wiisneii were employed as bejists of burden; 
children were stunted and diiseastHl, beaten, 
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overworked, oppressed in every way; both 
women and children made to crawl on all 
fom‘s in the p^issages of the pits, dragging 
carts by a chain parsing from the waist be- 
tween the legs; and all lived in axi atmosphere 
of filth and profligacy which could hardly 
U^ave a thought or feeliiig uutaixited by viced^ 
The proposed bill was passed rapidly because 
it was necessary to hurry it through the house 
to avoid the strong op]>osition which w'iis seen 
to be inevitable. The result w^is that a num- 
ber of }seople were tlu*own out of employment 
and that they had to live upon the rates. 
All this was foreseen ; but even this, it was 
felt, was better than to leave them in the state 
of misery and degnidation to wddeh tlmj^ had 
been so long subjected. 

Immediately following this act Lord Ash- 
ley (he aftcrwairds became Earl of Siiaftesbury, 
and spent the whole of a long life working in 
the sanu^ direction— the improvement of the 
condition of the lalKiuring classes) moved to 
address the qtteen on the subject of religious 
education, and this elicited from Sir Janies 
Graham that a measure wm about to be pro- 
poseil by tlie government by wduch children 
in factories were not to work for more than 
six and a half houm a day, and should be eorp- 
|>eUeii to attend schools px'ovided for the pur- 
pose, the children of Churchmen, Roman Ca- 
tholics, and Dissentei’s receiving religious in- 
struction from their own pastors acemxling to 
the creetl of their imrents, during certain hours 
each week. All pauper children in towms and 
all children wdiose parents would -consent to 
their attending the schools were to be includetl 
in the plan, which might have been regarded 
as a wide attempt at national education, for 
it was appimentl}^ intended to enlarge the sys- 
tem so m to take in the children of the agricul- 
tural distidots. Tim Dissenters, however, were 
up in arms. They saw, or thought that they 
saw, in the proposed scheme an endeavour to 
give to the Church the control of the education 
of the country. There were to be seven trustees 
to each school, four of whom were to be elec- 
tive while the other three were to be the 
clergy nnui of the district and two church- 
wardens. Tliis would have given a pre- 
jKinderance to the representatives of the 
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Churchj and it was bettex' to Ixave no etlucation 
at all than to accept sclxools with the domina- 
tion of church tinistees. The queen^s x'oply was 
cordially f avoiu*able, Lord J ohn Russell gav'e 
the main plan his hearty support, and Sir 
James Graham was ready to exilarge the niim- 
her of trustees and to effect such changes m 
would, it was believed, remove any reiisonable 
objections by making clear the entix'e inde- 
pendence of the children of different sects in 
regard to I'eligious instruction and w"ox*slup; 
but the opposition was unrelaxed; the Disseixt- 
ing bodies were determined XK>t to make con- 
cessions on their j>art, and a flood of jHititions 
were presented agaixist the noeasui^e, one of 
them consigned to Lox'd John Russell from 
the city of London containing 55,000 signa- 
tures. The educational i)ox'tion of the bill lxa<I 
to be abandoned. It should be remembered, 
however, that the religious question as between 
Church and Dissent was always then in a con- 
dition of ferment, for there was xxot actual 
religious equality, and Dissent still involvetl 
a degree of disability in regard to public edu- 
cation and to public office, to my Jiothing of 
the question of rates for the support of the 
church as by law esbiblished. Again, it was 
known fax* and wide that Sir James Gi'ahaxn, 
perhaps with blanmble inadvertence, pexha|>s 
with that calm and cutting manner which dis- 
tinguished his polished utterances, hut at any 
rate with great ixxdiscretion, had said that the 
Dissentew need not be under so muck alarm, 
for the government bill did not contemplate 
the immediate destruction or supersession of 
their Sunday-schools and other educational 
agencies- The effect was such a storm of 
petition and public meeting as had never 
before been seen in England on any similar 
question. Seeing the bearing of the measure 
on Sunday-echools, others besides Dissenters 
joined in the outcry. On the evening upon 
which Sir James Graham was expected to 
make a final statement of his intentions there 
were thousands of meetings held in this coun- 
try for pmjer and remonstrance. A friend of 
the writer of tliese lines who was present at 
one such meeting says;— It was a beautiful 
evening, and the crowd extended far outside 
the dooxrs of the haU in which the meetitxg was 


held. Within the doox*s the people, to a man 
and to a woxnan, were oix their knees in silent 
prayex% Suddenly the sound of carriage wheels 
was heal’d outside. A messenger Ixiui driven 
hal’d fx*om the House of Commons with tlie 
news that Sir Janies had witlulrawn ids bill. 
The dieem in the street conveyed the news 
to the i>eople withiii, and 'without a sign qt a 
moments piuse they I'ose in nuws from their 
knees ami «ing the doxology. 

The Factoxy Bill had therefore to be <leferreti, 
and w’e shall find some account of it in a future 
page, but the other great measui’es for the re- 
lief of the country wei’e urgently prea^ad for- 
wwd. Ah these may be said to form a group 
which were more or leas immediately asscHuated 
with the greatest measure of all- "the repeal of 
the corn-laws — we propose to aimk of them 
in that connection and at some length in the 
next chapter. Meanwhile we will take a brief 
glance at some of the |>eopIe and events illus- 
trating with some significttnce the situation of 
the countxy during the years to which we are 
now giving attention. 

From about 1B34 onwards Isu'd George 
Bentinck~the xmme m still familiar-'-wus a 
politician whose iKxsitiou became inereaningly 
noticeable. He ■was the thinl son of the 
fouitli Duke of Foriland, and had served in 
the army, but at last tuimed his attentkui in 
politics, and became private inau’etary to 
Canidng, who was his uncle. While he was 
meml>er for Lyme-Regia he voted in favour 
of the Reform Bill {m a whole), and Im had 
alw’ays been a fxiend of Catholic einanciimtiou. 
When Sir Robert Feel wm prime minister In 
1B34 Lord Stanley (afterwartlS'Lord Derby), 
and Ijord George Bentinck were the leailerrt 
of a kind of third party, though a Hinail one, 
in the House of Vommoxm; but when Sir 
Robert resigned Lord Gem-ge Bentinck went 
over to him and the Conservative imrty, ami 
in 1841 might have hxken office under Pee!, 
but declined, being at that time, as wm wild 
in the popular litei’ature, man of stable 
mind,' —a title which, we believe, he received 
from the j)en of Thomas Hood. He was one 
of the greates't, if not the gimtest of "turf^' 
herO'CS, made large sums of monew on tha mm- 
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ccHiwe^ and did Ids uttnosi to make tl^e turf” 
a wholly clean and lionourable atfair. He 
was a man of a strikingly English” natum, 
and though a very had speaker, always com- 
inamlrd considerable influence in parliament 
lieiug liable, or fancying he was liable to be- 
come slightly eonfust»il in the head after a 
nicah he laid a ndstaktui way of gtdng without | 
food a!! day from breakfast time till the Imur 
at which Ise was to make a sj^eech. He had 
immense staying |a»wer, ami his trick of Leep- 
ing He!t*et comndttees sitting till night-time, ; 
neiirly killed the short-hand writem, till the 1 
subject was taken up by the autliorities. I 
With a little deduction for a great writer’s ; 
jsandlariticm of style, the sketch by Mr. 
I>isnieli may l>e receivtsl m fair, ^Ml'e was 
not a very fitHpieut atteiuhuit of the house. 
Ife might Im eountel on ft^ra party di visum, 
and when, tow^as'tls the teniiination of the 
Melbourne! ministry, the forces were very 
nearly balanml, and the struggle became very | 
he miglit have liaen ol»erved on more | 
titan am eweasion entering the lumse at a late 
hour, dial in a white great-coat, which ftoftenad, I 
but «lid not conceal, the sairlet hunting-coat. 

Although ha took no |mrt in debate, and 
attericlml the house rather as a club than a 
senate, he |>otMe««ed a great and jwculiar in- 
fluence in it. He was viewed with interest, 
and cdteu wdth extraonlinary regard by every 
sporting man in the house. With almost all 
of thcMo Isc was actpminted, some of them on 
cither side were his intimate comianious ami 
confohumtes, | 

His eager and energetic disposition, his j 
«|iiick I'MUTcption, clear judgment, and prompt 
ileciHiiUi; tlteteuacity with wluch ha dung to 
Ids €)|iinioiis; Mn frankness and love of tnrth; 
his daring and si>eculative spirit; his lofty 
bearing, blended as it was with a simplicity 
of manner very immrkable; the ardour of his j 
frieiidsluj«, even the flewenaw of his hates j 
and prejudices; all combined to form one of 
those strong chaiactem wlio, -whatever may 
be their pursuits, must always direct and lead ” 
This pktum is from the pencil of a friend^, 
and the dispwsionate student of that stramje 
and sruntdiuMfS amusing figure, Loixl George 
Beiititick, with his curious habits and anoma- 


lous career, may well feel a little puzzled by it. 
But ‘^Nature,” continues the ai'tist, had clothed 
this vehement spirit with a material form 
which was in perfect harmony with its noble 
and commanding character. He waB tall and 
remarkable for his |>reHence ; his countenance, 
almost a model of manly beauty; the face oval, 
the complexion clear ami mantling; the fore- 
heml lofty and wdiite ; the nose aquiline and 
delicately mnuhhal; the upper lip short. But 
it w’-as in the dark brown eye that finished with 
piex'cing scrutiny that all the character of the 
man came forth,— a brilliant glance, not soft, 
but anient, acute, imperious, inca|>able of de- 
ception, or of being deceived.” 

Tins, aecoitling to his friend, and then 
lieutenant, was the man to lead the Protec- 
tionist |jxirty in parliament during the great 
corn-law straggle. The simple truth is that 
l.Kxnl Cteorge Beniinek wan a good-looking aias- 
of great tenacity of character, modemte 
intelligence, and little culture. This is a view 
which will now be accepted on all hands. 

Heaven was made for those who have 
faile<l in this world,”- -this remark, which may 
or may not be verbatim, since it has been 
travelling about the world for half a century, 
was made by Lord Mor|>eth, better i^emem- 
l>ered as I^ord Carlisle ; and it may serve m a 
text for introducing both his lordship and the 
somewhat unfortunate Duke of Newcastle, 
who, in many respects resembled hk amiable 
contetujxorary. It can hardly be said, from a 
vy^orldly ]Kiint of view, that Lord Mor|>eth 
was a failure, though his success fell short of 
his ambitions, or rather of th<«e who had 
ambitions in Ins behalf. But of the Duke of 
Newcastle it must be admitted that, like Sid- 
ney Herbert hk colkagxie, he did fail, though 
without blame of his own. It is a favourable 
opportunity for introducing both these noble- 
men, whose beauty of character was of an 
oixler far from common. 

Hemy Pelham Clinton was the son of that 
celebmteti Duke of Newcastle who made him- 
self immortal by being so sure that he could 
ilo as he wwxld with hk own, though perha|)S 
few of those wdm noted the words remem- 
l>ered their origin in a certain parable. Tlxe 
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young nobleman passed honourably from Etoir j ever uttered Insfore or after ati election, and 
to Christehurch, Oxford, but without having | it may still be read with delight and |rofit. 
any '' trailing clouds of glory ” around his | At the W^^oda and Forests, fimt, and theii 
name, and his character and intelligence soon ; chancellor for the Duchy of 
found him a place in Sir Bobert Peers govern- I Lord Mori>eth formed fmrt of Lord John 
nient in 1834. He was then not four-and- I Eusseirs administwition in 1846; and not 
twenty years of age. This Peel ministxy was, ! long afterwards he took his seat in the House 
we need not say, very short, aiul it wixs not ; of Lords m the Hirl of Carlisle. Here he was 
until the return of Sir Eobert to power in i at fii-st looked upon as a sort of iiH-eudiiiry 

1841, that he again took office, when it wjis ' wh(Hiad ik> businemi in bo lugh»*{Kdite a sphere, 

simply as hi^st commissioner of inland revenue. : He had previously subscrikHl the sum of 
To the general public he did not fulfil tlie ! five ixmiuls to the Anti-Ciundaw Leitgue. 
expectations which they had formed of him ; ; Tins was at fmt tlenied, as a public scamlab 
but Peel knew his man, and in 1B46, Lord because it was not trs sup|ic»ed that a {H*er 

Lincoln (which was liis title by courtesy) was and a tJarlisle woultl do anything mi 

made chief secretary for Ireland. One of the , when the fact was ailmitte<l, his loitkhip mm 
best speeches he ever made was in 1847, ridiculed for the Hmalliieaft of Ilia aiilmcriptimi 
while in opposition, under Peel— it w^as on ’ —only five iKmiuk!-— which also wm ttimwlbj 
Irish emigration as a me»s of relief W the of a Carlisle. Lastly, it contideiitly ch?* 
distress in that country, and also in other i dared that the five pounds hail been a pay- 
lights. He was sitting at last for the Falkirk ment in the nature of an electioneering brib#*. 
Burghs, his own father having, from |)urely j His lordship simply remarked that if liti had 
political reasons, made Nottingham too hot | bought any votes in that way he had got ilieiii 
for him. His domestic life was also very ! |u vulgar phrase very mmonabUf.^ 
unhappy, and ended in his procuring a divorce I 

from his wife, after many years of misery. | The wortl progrens/^ %vhich occum in the 
With the remainder of his career we are not 1 title of thiH work, is one to whicli the majority 
at this moment concerned ; but it will be seen | of rcatlers attach a very |K»itivi*, though licA 
that his story thus far k not cheerful or too | very definite, meaning. In that the 

well adapted to educate a man into a strong i term reHcinblcs iinot}iei*---civiliEiitioiH but it ii 
minister, fitted for times of *ktomi and strosaf* I the subject of much more dispute. During 
Lord Morpeth, or Lord Carlisle, was known | the years which immediately preeedad tlie 
as a man of exceedingly beautiful nature, and ^ passing of the Reform Act and those m which 
he was a man of more talent, at all eventfof ' we have now entered, the statist, or fttatktb 
more literary talent, than Lord Lincoln. That cian, became a very important pewon, and it 
he was in 1830 elected along with Brougham was to him that i^eople looked for the daiu 
for the West Eiding is a fact which lies be- from which to argue questions of progrem 
hind us at this point. In Lord Melbourne’s Theinereaseor decrease of the i^ulation— the 
administmtion, between 1835 and 1841, he number of deaths from avoidable miMes-— the 
held the office of chief secretary for Ireland, number of people who could sign their names 
and made himself much respected in that or could not— the proportion of the criminal to 
capacity. In 1841 there came a reaction,’’ the non-criminal |K>puIation— Ac exfiortR ami 
and the Liberals were dismayed at the results importe— the prices of goode— tlie relation# of 
of some of the elections, startlingly unfavour- pauperism, general industry, and mpitaJ, to 
able as they were to the Whi^. Two of the each other, — these have been the kind of topics 
rejections were almost incredible— O’Connell (and still are) as to which we look to the 
was voted out at Dublin and Lord Morpeth statistician for registered facte when in- 
in Yorkshire. The amiable and magnanimous quire into what is called progr«i. It was of 
peer delivered, after * his defeat, an addr€^ course not always so. The Hebrew, the Greek, 
which for a long time was held to be the best and the Eoman, especially toe Hebrow and 
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the Greek, mmie their mark npuii hifc«tf}ry, 
without trmibling themseivcB alnJiiLt nome of 
the»e amttei'B. Wt% however, camiot avokl 
tiiem, iokI especially iu our age of great cities, 
we have to impure into wuiitary comlitions 
and tlie relatit>iiH of capital and labour. 

From the first there was a kind of feeling 
that publicists like Mr. tb IL Ptmler and Mr. 
Macfulloclu and reforming statisticuum like 


made fortunes out of all this; but a crash” 
came at last, and dreadful andwide-spr^id ruim 
All the wliile, however, tlie spirit of social 
‘‘amenity ” to which reference has been made, 
was spreading and working. Besides the 
changcH that were apf>arent in general litera- 
ture and jiubiic buildings (especially in the 
revival of Gothic architect itre) tJiere wiis a 
strongly accelerated movement for musical 


iliailwivk mention only a few names) 
were, tii use a vuigarism, ‘‘dry sticks^' It 
lR*ciune knowii that tine of them had devised 
a plan fi»r lighting cities with gtis made from 
corpwa, a thing which looks like a jest, but 
which was ifclilierately pro|am^d. Gther * 
fat‘ts of the «ime order, which it might seenn 
trivisil to mention, tended to protluce a ni- 
actionary fteliiig in the mind of certain classes, 
however vague it might be. This feeling, 
winch entered largely into llm Young Engiaml 
movement, helianl to pusli forward eertaiii 
other movement!*, winch looked rather to the 
amenities of life than to matte w of which 
I'jopiilar MiMmtm usually taka aroount. 

The remarkable features of commer-' 
eiiil progr^' from the death of King William 
onward to the years in which the ftmt of 
'|l|r majesty's children wei*e lairn, relate to 
railways, Mr. Bra»wey-*-a name which may 
be wild, like that of the Stephensons, to belong 
to history-- was getting into full swung. In 
the yimr iH40 the tobd amount of capital in- 
vented in milwiiys wm estimated at sixty-nine 
millions sterling. The Great Northern wits 
milking rapid progrem The Gi^eat Western 
ami tlm London airi Briglifcon lines were 
oiciied in 1841, and other pieces of ‘‘gridiron- 
ing ” were helflng to transform the face of the 
country.. About 1845 came the lailway mania, 
as it was called. Parliamentary barristers, 
etigaged in ap|>eaiing before committees un 
private bills, made fortunes in a year or tw^o. 
At one time there w^ere nearly fifteen hundred 
scluniies afloat, and cxipital involved was not 
far slniit of seven hundred jnillions sterling. 
A new form of competition sprang up between 
the comfmniet, who s|>ent hundreds of thou- 
nands of {lounds a sewion iu fights over rival 
selienies. Immense numbere of projectors, 
iigeiits, lawyere, and sfieculators in geneml, 


and pictw'ial culture. To this the mfluence of 
the prince consort largely contributed. His 
ideas iu these mattere were not distinctively 
English, aiul hia methods have been much 
criticised, but no one doubted that he really 
discerned a gi’eait ^ant m the English life, 
and set himself intelligently to do something 
towards supplying it. From this time we 
have mf»re ami more of Art, and what it does 
for %.pc<»ple. tiome of the theories of art- 
cult, ure were vague, as they still are, and it 
ti'H»k the “ masses” a long while to umlei^staml 
what pictures and sonabis were meant to do 
for them ; but the current hml fairly set in, 
and it haB been swelling and hastening ever 
since. There was idways a paity in tlie House 
of Commons who looked coldly upon the 
question of art-culture, and some amusing 
things were said and done; for instance, Mr. 
Witkley, the colleague of Mr. I)uncombe in 
the representation of Finsbury, publicly tinder- 
tmik (in the house) to WTite poetry like Words- 
wTOlh's by the yard; but these eccentricities 
were straws in the stream. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe comes before us in 
a favourable light in the year 1B44. It wm 
through his fiersistent efforts that thepniotice 
of opening lettere in the |>o8t-of!ice in London 
for |Hilitieal reasons was dmgged into light. 
This is not the place to discuss the question 
of the right of a government to break the seal 
of pri%’'acy in correspondence ; but the fact 
that the opening of lettera in this ci^ise led to 
the execution of the unhappy brothers Ban- 
diera gave great prominence to what had oc- 
ctxrreil, and caused immense excitement. 

Joseph Mazzini had long ago commenced 
his aixistolate, and “Young Italy” was 
struggling, and sometimes conspiring in every 
direction. As all Italy has conspired to do 
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homage to the memory of IVIazzini ixi company 
with het^, greatest men, we English can, with- 
out reference to our own opinions of his 
methods, agree to s|>eak of him with honour, 
and none the less that his reasons for coming 
to England in 1837, and his account of the 
friendships he formed here, are flattering to us 
as a nation* Eriendships once fonntnl in 
England,” he wi'Ote, ^^are linnly haseth and 
sincerely proved in action nitlmv than in 
'words, even among those who differ npi>n this 
or that question or opinion. Many of my 
ideas appeai'ed then— some still ap|>ear— un- 
I'ealimble or evexi dangerous to many English 
minds; hut the logiail pro^of of the sincerity of 
my convictions afforded by my life sufficed to 
gain me the friendship of some of the best 
mimis of the islaaid* Nor shall I ever forget 
it while I live, nor ever utter without a^jrob 
of gratitude the name of the land wherein I 
now write, which he^mme to me almost as 
a second Country, and in which I found the 
lasting consolation of affection, in a life embit- 
tered by delusions and destitute of all joy.” 

The story of the brothers Bumliei'a belongs 
to history, and made a profound imprcBsiun 
all over Europe. Sir Jalnes Graham never 
recovered the good opinion which he lost in 
the episode with which Ms name, like Loixl 
AberdeeMs, was so painfully associated ; and 
perhaps no politician of the Gladstone era 
incurred so much odium as he did, Attilio 
and Emilio Bandiera were young Vexietians 
of high birth, who had devoted themselves to 
the cause of Italian freedom, as Mazzini 
understood it. The days of conspiracies are 
gone by in the minds of wise and good lovera 
of liberty? but this wras in 1844, and they wei^a 


Italians. Iix 1843 they committed themi«!\'’#» 
to a coxiapiracj, but were disappointed in. the 
result, and ffe<l to Coxffu, where tlanr sufferings 
were for some time extreme. It Is Iwlieved 
that false ramours of a rising in Naples were 
emiveyed to them by the Neapolitan police, 
in order to tempt them to their doom, lliey 
fell into this hoxTible trap, and the eiiil of a 
most tragic stoxy is that the two brothexifi were 
shot, wdth seven of their comrades, hi July, 
1844^ crying, Viva ITbdia!” with their last 
breath. Mazzini himself, wdio risked Ms life 
ns often as atiy one, and wm not strange even 
to the Imttic-fielil, was at this time in I^ondon, 
II m lettex's had been oiiened the |.»o«t- 0 fflee 
upon applications from tlie Austrian and 
Neapolitan govexmmentw; and AlMuxleen, 

who was then fox^elgn minister, an# Bir J&mm 
Gmlifun, secretary for the home de|mrtmtint, 
were the ministers rmponslble Iqr the 0|}ening, 
which was carried on over a'"s|mea of four 
months. The lettei"s of several mem'herm of 
pmdiament and other Englishmen whc»o sym- 
pathies were known were also opened. Mr. 
Dimcombe led tliat attack in the House of 
Commons, which ended in a ctunplete ex|wmure 
of the whole business, and rep<nds from com- 
mittees of both bouBes. Lox'd Abm'ileen was 
never cleared of the charge of deliberate public 
falseluHid, while Bir tfames Graham committed 
himself to calumnies xigainst M'azzini wddeh 
he was conq'>elled publicly to retract. Yet it 
is clear tliat in ordering eexdain letters to Im 
opened he had merely followed prectahmis 
with which were connected immm im noble ns 
that of Fox and Lord John RuswelL— The rela- 
tions which we sustained to foreign countries 
will receive our attention in m^other cimpter 
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in the text* and a series of 19 Engraved Plates, many of them printed in colours. 

Tlik wiirk ts wrilien in the s*isiipkst powble language, smd includes full information on the conditions of health, and 
oil tlic prdifiary iiicasis* as regards ftwHl, clothing, exercise, Etc., by which health may be maintained tn the infant as well 

m III the fiilbgnmis person, 

Hie txwik trcaiA of the human body in health, and the various changes pnxiuced by disease. On Hygiene, or the 
conditions of health m regards food, drink, clothing, exercise, ^c., and the rules to be observed for the promotion of health, 
Imh Individuals md communities. An explanation of the nature and mode of action of drugs and other remedial agents. 
On *aetli«ls of dealing with Accidents and Emergencies, and on various ailments requiring surgical treatment. Also a 
(Cliapter on Sick*wirsing* and an Appendix cwitainiiig recipes ft»r Invalid Cookery and medical Prescript inns. 
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THE HENRY IRVING SHAHESPEARE.—SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 

The Works of Shakespeare. 

EDITED BY 

HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL. 

With a General Introduction and Life of Shakespeare by Professor Edward I>owdeh, md nearly 
six hundred Illustrations from designs by Gordon Browne and other Artists To be complete*! 
in 25 parts, super-royal 8vo, 3A each; or 8 volumes, cloth elegant, ioj. 6 tL each, with gilt 
edges, iiA 6d. each. 

The universal popularity of the works of our Great Dramatist has induced the puhlishew to Lsue a RitmpiiKHis 
edition, of such comprehensive excellence that it is fitted at once to meet the requirements of the general reader^ the 
lover of fine books, and the student of Shakespeare, This important edition in nmjiy respects has never hem *urpa«ed. 

Every subscriber for this edition of Shakespeare^s Works will he presented, on the completion of copy irf 
the hook, with an impression of the adtnirable PORTRAIT OF HENRY IRVING AS HAMLET, from the iiaiiitiiig 
by Edwin Long, r.a., executed in Photogravure in the most finished manner by Boussod Valadon et Cie, ^Gottpil;, 
of Paris. The size of the engraved surface is x^U X *3^ Inches, and with margin suitable for framing 37 x a© Inches, 

Oh tAe care with which the iexi iiseif qf ike plays hm been prepared w Jkat*e nethMg' hai pmhe Stsimm . . , 

XhesTHeral result of Ms care and labeur is^ kimm^er^ s& gmd that Mm mmi emgratulate &U eenarmid im ii: mmi im 
particttlar we must ccn^atulate the puhiiskers qf the work m &ne mpmiai feature which eeuid hardly fml ia mmm Hi 
success as a popular ediUcn^it is profusely iUmiraM by Mr. G&rdem Sramm^ mkme ckmrmimg' desdgm^ executed m 
facsimiiet give it au artistic valtee superior^ m cur fudgmeni^ tc any ilimirated editim qf Ske$h$sp0mim mkkh %m 
are ac^tminiedP^Tht Athenaeum, 

** handsmaly printed edtiim aims at being popular and praciicmL AcM t& ikese rndmmte^m Afn Gmd^m 
JBrcwne s xilustraticnSt and enough has been said to recant mend an ediiiem which will win public rec^nitiam by 
and serviceable qtatlitiesP-^Thc Spectator, 


In 17 parts, extra demy 8vo, at 2r. each; or 5 volumes, cloth elegant, gilt edges, at Sr. (xt each. 

NEIV PICTORIAL EI>I 7 ’I 0 N. 

The Works of Robert Burns, 

With a series of Authentic Pictorial Illustrations, Marginal Glossary, numerous Notes, and Appendbes. 
Also the life of Burns by J. G. Lockhart, and Essays on the Genius, Character, and Writings of 
Bums, by Thomas Carlyle and Professor Wilson. Edited by Charles Ankahdale, m.a., llil# 
editor the * * Imperial Dictionary ”, Scc» 

In thb edition of Burns* hb writings arc presented in two sections, the one containing the poetry, iha oih« the 
Margmad expismattons of Scottish words accompany each piece that require such aid, enabling anyone at a glance to 
®^Pprehend the meaning of even the most difficult passages. 

^ Pictorial Illustrations, which consist of Fifty «six beautiful landscapes and Portraits, engraved m Meet in ihe »»%! 
finished manner, fbrm % very distinctive feature of this edition. The I^andscapes embrace the principal scenes ldeoiifif#d 
with the Life and Writings of the Poet, and are from pictures painted by D. O. Hill, R*S.A. 

Altogether in no other edition is so much light thrown from all points of view upon Bums the poet and Btimi the f»ii 
and it may therefore be said to be complete in the best sense of the word. * 


In tS parts, super-royal 410, at 2j. each; in 6 divisions at 6 j. each; and also in 2 volumes, laigc 410, 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 24J. each. 

The Natural History of Animals 

(Class Mam^lia— Animals which Suckle their Young), In Word and Picture, By 
Professor of Natural History, Geneva, and Friedrich Specht, Stuttgart. Translated 
and Edited by Geo. G. Chisholm, m.a., b.sc. Illustrated by above 300 fine Engravings on wood. 

«; “ *>** »•»* » decidedly popular cbaracter-not through hA oJ 

If! ; the author presents the facts in an attractive form, and studies to smooth the path of those 

(dear^Se results of scientific research. The author's style is above «ai thing* 

cteas*, simpte, and direct, and, where occasion offers, lively and animated. 

afe ,w‘ ** they appear in the varied cireweMances of n-al 

IWVW ^««S» of ttor prey, caressing their young ones, or sporting with the r fellows. Ttie etumvimt* have been e]»put,.d 
» die mp« <an^ and fiiddted manner, under Mr. Specht’s own direction. <»B«v»ogs have been eaetuied 
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NEW 'edition— JR EVISED AND GREATLY AUGMENTED. 


Blackie’s Comprehensive History of Kngland 

CIVIL AND MILITARY, RELIGIOUS, INTELLECTUAL, AND SOCIAL. 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

■ ILLUSTRATED BY ABOVE ELEVEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS IN THE TEXT, AND 
SIXTY-FIVE FINEI-Y ENGRAVED PLATES. 

BESIDES THE NUMEROUS ILX.USTRATIONS PRINTED IN THE TEXT, EACH PART WII.L CONTAIN TWO OR 
THREE SEPARATE PAGE HNGRAVINCSS, ILLUSTRATING IMPORTANT HISTORICAL EVENTS, 

TORTRAITS OF SOVEREIGNS, Arc. 


Tki %mrk wiii be c&mpktid in 26 parky 2s, each ; or 8 divm&nakmlumesy super-royal 8v0y 
handsomely bound in clotky price 8s. 6d, each. 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF 'THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.— Not only political, mval, and military, but 
abo civil, religious, iudnsiriab agricultund, and mercantile, prenenting picturestpie descriptions of the asjjects of the 
vadcnw clasMH uf tociety in jmcceshive periodji j concbc accounts of the progress of commerce, industries, and manu- 
factures; and of the restiUs arising from inventions and discoveries; sketches of the advance of literature and the 
iuie arts ; and the spread of general enlightenment. 

There i» no man imbited with even the stnailest spark of patriotism who does not desire to know the story of his 
country, and the career of those remarkable men who, in bygone years, helped to mould the people into a nation, 
and to build up those two ntost marvellous fahrici of modem times. The British Empire and The British Constitution. 
The tale is a wondr4His one; fascinating as a i^nance; full of cdiivalrous exploits, and of high and lofty example fot 
every emtditiem uf life. 

Tiik CoMruKUKJ^suyi Histciev aP,,,^MGLAND in telling this story will command the appreciative interest of the 
genera! reader, and become not only a usefbl book of reference but an entertaining and instructive work for the family. 


The work will be complefed in i^;:'parts imperial 8vo, published monthly, at ns. 6 d. each; 
or 6 volumes, beautifully bound, at 9r. each. 

The Natural History of Plants 

THEIR FORMS, GROWTH, REPRODUCTION, AND DISTRIBUTION. Translated from 
the German of Anton Keener Von Marhaun, Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna, 
by F, W. Oliver, m.a., d.Sc., Quahi Professor of Botany in University College, London, with the 
a»iatance of Marian Busk, am! Mary Ewart, b.Sc. With about 1006 Original Woodcut 

IJIuslrations and Sixteen Plates In Colours. 

NATUfiAt. HtsToav or Frants, tmw fur the first time presented to Englinh readers, is one of the gi^atesi 
works on Botany ever ksued from the pttsm. It# province is the whole realm of Plant Life, and its pwr|«»se, as conceived 
liy the autlior, Fr«^e?»or Kerner, of Vienna University, m to provide ** a iKmk not only for specialists and scholaw, but also 
for the many **. Tliat plants, like animals, are pwHcssed of instinct and endowed with Hcnsation ; that in fact no marked 
boufidary-lliie exbts between the world of pimntsi and the world of animals, arc curious truths, of which the fewest of us 
wew aware, hut wlikli are here made plain. l*hc reader will indeed find matter of novel and entrancing interest on every 
l»g©. He will read of romlew plants free to move from place to place, of plants whose r<xR» hang suspended in mid-air, of 
stmtige caroiv4»rot» plants that capture their pmy In traps and pitfalls of cunning device, of parasitic plants that live and 
are aoiimhed, »ome cm fotlow-planw, others on aninmla. He will find described, not memly our own familiar vegetation, 
bill the whole world*"* iora. In its rektion to the Science of Biology. 

Oeigihal— Well Written— Well Translated— Beautifully Illustrated. 


Ib 19 2 s. each ; or 6 divisional volumes, super-royal 8vo, cloth elegant, 8 l 4 ^. each, 

A History of the Scottish People 

From the to the Latest Times. By Rev, Thomas Thomson and Charles Annandale, 

LL.D, With 40 Original Designs by W. H. Margetson, ALFRED Pearse, WALTER Paget, 
Gorim^n Browne, and other eminent artists. 

It k ,1 full and detailed History of Scotland from the Earliest Times to the latest. 

It h a Hbaory of the Scottish People, their manners, customs, and inches of living at the various sw;ce»ivc periods. 
It is a HIsitswy of Rellgkm and Eecleskiitical AfiTairs in Skmtknd. 

It k a Hlwtory of SomikiEid’s prc^prws in Cotnmoim, Industry, A,rts, Saence, and Literature, 
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Blackie & Sotis Publications. 


To be completed in four half- volumes, super-royal 8vo, at t2s, 6t/. each; or in 

twelve parts at &d, each. 

The Steam Engine 

A Treatise on Steam Engines and Bou.ers. Comprising the Principles and Practice <»f the 
Combustion of Fuel, the Economical Generation of Steam, the Construction nt Steam Iknlers ; and the 
Principles, Construction, and Performance of Steam Engines— Stationary, Portable, Locomotive, and 
Marine, exemplified in Engines and Boilers of Recent Date. By Dan I El,. K IN* NEAR Clark, 
M.inst. CH., M.i.M.E. ; Author of ^‘Railway Machinery”; Manual of Rules, I'ahk.s, and Data ffir 

Mechanical Engineers”; &e. Illustrated by above 1300 Figures in the Text, and a Serlm of 

Folding Plates drawn to Scale. 

This work provides a comprehensive, accurate, aiul clearly written text-book, fully aljreast of all the recent ik‘vekipsticjtii-% 
in the principles and pnictice of the Steam EIngiue. 

Written in full view of the great advances of modem times, it exptwnds the principles and die practical 

exempUhed in the construction and use of Steam hCngines and Boilers, in all their varieties. 


In 14 parts, sa each; or4wols-, super-royal Svo, cloth elegant, W. eacln 

The Cabinet of Irish Literature 

A Selection from the Works of the chief Poets, Orators^ and Prose Wdtew of Ireland* Eclitetl, wiili 
biographical sketches and literary notices, by Charles A. Read, f.r.h.k., author of **Tale^ aiiil 
Stories of Irish Life”, Stories from the Ancient Classics”, Illustrated by a series of 5a admirable 
Portraits in mesochrome, specially prepared for this work. 

The Publishers aim in this Work to supply a standard work in which the geaim, the ftre, the the htimniir, aiifi 

the eloquence of Irish Literature are adeqii^ly represented. The specimens selected, whieli arv arrangrti i:hr«>iinh»gi#‘aily 
from the earliest to the present time, will both present a historical view of Irish Literature, and enable the rraslrr to 
of the individual style and particular merit of each author, while tt» those not critically dis|w>s(cd the iidinite variety 
in this convenient collective form will afford both instruction and anuwemeai. 


In 20 parts, supCr-royal quarto, 2jr* ekeh ; or B tlivisiiniK, 5,^ each. 

The Carpenter and Joiner’s Assistant 

By Jamik Newlands, late Borough Engineer of Liver|ioaL A’rto ami AV//###*, Being a 

Comprehensive Trenfee on the sefection, preparation, ':and strength of Materiak, and the lifrcliaiiiral 
principles of Framing, with their applications in Carpentry, Joinery, and Hand Railing; mtm\ a 
pkte treatise on Lines; and an Illustrated Glossary of I'erms used in Architecture ami lliiilditig. 
Illustrated by above One Hundred Engraved Plates, containing almve Nine Ilundral Figures; and 
above Seven Hundred Geometric, Constructive, and Descriptive Figures inters|>ersed Ihroughowt llie text. 

*« kmaw e/* atf treatise an Carpeatty and y€*imry whkh at aH a^^rmekm iisis im merit. , « * W V Mirmsgfy 

tergs tmr practical meckm&ics t& Maim, ami study iV*' — Mechuiiicji* hlagarinc. 


In 24 parts, demy 410, at ns. each; or In 6 volumes, artistically Inmnd in cloth extra., 

with olivine edges, at los, each. 

The Works of Shakspeare 

Revised from the best Authorities; with a Memoir and Essay on his Genius by He van W. Pkc» ieii 
(B arry Cornwall), Annotations and Intrcnluctory Remarks cm the Plays by dislingublwl \Vrilcr% aitcl 
numerous Illustrative Engravings from Designs by Kenny Meadows and T. !!. Nhtdilson. 

The most disductive, as well as the most attractive feature of this cditiuii of the Woirk*i «f In llir 

pictorial illustnttions vdth which it is so copiously enriched. These are upwards of 750 in sniiiilwr, and lirifif vividly 
before the reader the scenes and incidents occurring in the different plays. 

By far the greater number are by the well-known artist Kknnv I^Ii^AD«ws, mid m tm^rnmn mm lllmiwtbm* 

that the edition of which they form a port has been appropriately named the A*mny Mmdwips 

Eadb play is accompanied by an original introduction, and explanatory notes from the p«i» of var»«$ wtliw 
thaguished for their critical acumen and their wide knowledge and high appreciation of Shalcspearek 
this work will be found not unworthy of him who ** was not of an age. but for all time**. 





